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PREFACE 


A  VOLUME  bearing  the  same  title  with  this,  published 

in    1852,    and   now   nearly    out    of   print,    contained   the 

principal  Speeches  and  Addresses  delivered  by  me,  during 

fifteen  or  sixteen  years   of  public  life,  "as  a  member  of 

the  State  or  National  Legislature.     In  the  present  volume 

are  collected  my  Addresses  and  Speeches  during  an  equal 

number  of  years  of  private  life.     They  may,  perhaps,  do 

something  towards   illustrating  the  history  of  the   times, 

by  recalling  events  of  local  or  National  interest,  and  by 

the  notices  which  they  contain  of  distinguished  persons, 

or  of  important  institutions.     They  will  at  least  leave  no 

room  for  misapprehension  hereafter,  as   to  what  I   may 

have  said  about  men  or  things,  when  I  have  been  called 

upon  to  say  any  thing.     Like  those  in  the  previous  volume, 

they  are  given  here  just  as  they  were  spoken,  and  many 

of  them  printed,  at  the  time ;   with  no  other  change  than 

the  correction  of  a  few  errors  in  form  or  substance. 
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VI  PREFACE. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  no  modifications  of 
opinion  have  been  produced  by  the  progress  of  events, 
even  were  none  such  apparent  in  these  pages ;  but  I 
have  preferred  now,  as  heretofore,  to  let  the  record  stand, 
as  it  has  been  made  up  from  time  to  time,  rather  than 
afford  ground  for  the  imputation,  that  any  thing  had  been 
suppressed  or  altered  to  suit  any  change  of  political  cir- 
cumstances or  of  public  sentiment. 

ROBERT    C.   WINTHROP. 

Boston,  12  May,  1867. 
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RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE 

YOUNG. 

A    SPEECH    MADE    AT    THE    ANNIVERSARY    MEETING    OF    THE    AMERICAN    SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  UNION  IN  BOSTON,  MAY  27,  1852. 


I  AM  greatly  honored,  my  friends,  in  being  called  on  to  preside 
over  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  excellent  Association, — 
and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  express,  in  a  few 
introductory  words,  my  cordial  concurrence  and  sympathy  in  all 
its  operations  and  in  all  its  objects. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  nobler  work  to  which  human  efforts  can 
be  devoted,  than  that  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  Christian  knowledge, 
and  cultivating  the  growth  of  Cln-istian  principle,  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  young,  through  the  agency  of  Sunday  Schools. 
Tliere  is  no  object,  certainly,  more  conformable  to  our  highest 
religious  obligations,  nor  any  more  conducive  to  our  most  cher- 
ished social  and  civil  interests. 

I  cannot  forget  that  among  tlie  principal  reasons  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers  for  quitting  Holland  —  where,  as  you  all  remember, 
they  sojourned  for  nine  or  ten  years  after  their  memorable  flight 
from  England  —  was  the  desire  to  be  in  a  condition  to  pursue 
this  precise  object.  They  sought  not  merely  "  freedom  to  worship 
God"  for  themselves,  and  in  their  own  way,  but  they  sought 
freedom  and  opportunity  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  and  to  habituate  them  to  a  proper  observance 
and  improvement  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

In  the  words  of  their  memorialist,  as  received  by  him  from 
their  own  lips,  they  foresaw  that  Holland  would  be  no  place  for 
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their  church  and  posterity  to  coiitiime  in  comfortably,  because 
"  they  could  not  bring  the  Dutch  to  reform  the  neglect  of  obser- 
vation of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  Sabbath;"  and  because,  also, — 
"  which  was  very  lamentable,  and  of  all  sorrows  the  most  heavy 
to  be  borne,  —  many  of  their  children  were  drawn  away  by  evil 
examples  into  extravagant  and  dangerous  courses,  and  they  could 
not  educate  them,  nor  give  them  due  correction,  without  reproof 
or  reproach  by  their  neighbors." 

And  we  all  understand,  my  friends,  what  the  Pilgrims,  and 
what  the  Puritans,  understood  by  education.  It  was  not  the 
mere  cultivation  of  the  mind.  It  was  not  the  mere  study  of 
languages  or  of  sciences.  It  was  not  the  mere  acquisition  of 
arts  or  of  accomplishments.  But  it  was  the  formation  of  the 
heart,  the  regulation  of  the  affections,  the  preparation  of  the  soul 
for  the  great  business  of  time  and  of  eternity.  The  "Hsrown-jewel 
of  all  education  with  them  was  education  in  spiritual  things. 

These,  then,  were  among  the  main  moving  princij)les  which 
brought  the  Pilgrims  to  Plymouth  Rock,  in  1620,  —  "the  obser- 
vation of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  Sabbath,"  and  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  young.  And  these  must  be  among  the  main 
moving  principles  of  their  descendants,  wherever  they  are  gath- 
ered, and  wherever  they  are  scattered,  if  they  mean  to  maintain, 
uphold,  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  glorious  institutions  which 
they  now  enjoy.     In  the  expressive  language  of  Wordsworth, — 

"  The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 
Amongst  us,  —  hence  the  more  do  we  require 
Tlie  discipline  of  virtue  ;  order,  else, 
Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace." 

And,  let  me  add,  the  virtue  which  rests  on  any  other  founda- 
tion than  religious  faith  and  religious  fear,  will  stand  only  until 
the  next  tide  of  temptation  shall  sweep  it  into  the  Hood. 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  to  voluntary 
associations  like  this,  that  we  nnist  mainly  look  for  the  circula- 
tion and  ])ractical  development  of  these  great-  |>rincii)lcs.  We 
have  a  noble  system  of  couuuon  schools,  under  I  he  ))atronage  of 
our  Miriiius  State  govei'unuMits,  wliich  supply  nil  that  is  needed 
in  the  way  of  secular  education.  But  we  have  no  State  religion, 
and  it  would  be  regardeil,  jjerhaps,  as  an  infringement  upon  the 
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principles  of  religious  freedom,  to  introduce  any  thing  more  than 
we  now  have  of  religious  instruction  into  schools  supported  at 
the  public  cost.  It  is  then  for  voluntary  associations  to  supply 
this  great  want,  this  great  demand,  this  great  necessity  of  our 
country ;  and  I  rejoice  to  see  so  many  evidences  on  every  side, 
both  that  it  has  been  supplied  to  so  great  a  degree  heretofore, 
and  that  there  is  a  pervading  determination  among  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  that  it  shall  be  fully  and  completely  supplied 
hereafter.  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  there  has  never 
before  existed  in  our  country  so  widespread  and  universal  a 
conviction,  that  Sunday  Schools  are  an  essential  and  vital  part 
of  our  system  of  education,  as  at  the  present  moment. 

You  have,  youi;selves,  proposed  as  your  own  noble  design,  "  to 
plant  a  Sunday  School  wherever  there  is  a  population."  Let 
that  design  be  accomplished,  and,  whatever  fears  we  may  enter- 
tain for  the  present,  the  future  of  our  country  will  be  secure. 
Let  the  Banner  of  the  Cijoss  go  forth  side  by  side  with  the  Flag 
of  our  Union  wherever  it  is  carried ;  let  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
be  invoked  to  accompany  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  in  its  triumphant 
march ;  let  the  Bible  be  everywhere  on  the  same  shelf  with  the 
Constitution  ;  let  there  be  no  region  so  remote,  no  valley  so 
secluded,  no  wilderness  so  solitary  or  so  desolate,  that  men  shall 
be  able  to  escape  from  the  visible  presence  of  Religion,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  in  that  most 
attractive  and  fascinating  of  all  its  forms,  —  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  young  children ;  let  this  be  accomplished,  and,  depend 
upon  it,  the  people  of  this  country  will  have  much  less  to  fear 
for  the  stability  of  their  institutions,  and  Congresses  and  Cabinets 
will  have  much  less  to  do  to  preserve  the  Union.  There  will 
then,  too,  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  we  are  "  a  power  on 
earth ; "  a  power  for  every  purpose  of  promoting  either  the  wel- 
fare of  men,  or  the  glory  of  God. 

But  you  have  another  and  liardly  less  prominent  object  of 
association  and  effort,  of  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  say  a  single 
word.  I  mean  the  preparation  and  publication  of  books  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  religious  instruction  and  improvement  of 
the  young.  And  here  you  have  substantially  a  common  object 
with  the  Bible  Societies  and  Tract  Societies  of  our  State  and 
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nation  ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  this,  too,  is  an  object  which 
eminently  deserves  the  countenance  and  co-operation  of  all  good 
men.  We  have  no  censorship  of  the  press  in  our  land.  Men 
are  free  to  write  and  to  publish  whatever  they  please  in  the  way 
of  books,  either  for  the  young  or  the  old.  And  this  liberty  is 
exercised  to  an  extent  never  before  witnessed  in  the  world.  One 
almost  trembles  for  the  cause  of  order,  and  morality,  and  virtue, 
when  he  sees  such  loads  of  frivolous  and  corrupting  literature 
peddled  for  a  song  at  the  corners  of  every  street  and  at  the  door 
of  every  railroad  car.  Yet  amidst  all  this  profusion  of  literary 
production,  there  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  lamentable 
dearth  of  sound,  wholesome,  instructive  and  entertaining  Sunday 
reading  for  the  young. 

I  know  not  a  better  service  that  any  man,  or  any  woman,  can 
perform  for  religion  or  for  the  country,  than  to  prepare  ])ooks 
which  shall  render  moral  and  spiritual  truths  intelligible  ajid 
attractive  to  the  youthful  mind.  What  author  is  there,  living  or 
dead,  who  might  not  afford  to  exchange  reputations  with  John 
Bimi/an,  for  example,  —  even  supposing  he  had  never  written 
a  line  except  "  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  ?  Who  can  measure  the 
influence  which  that  book  has  produced,  and  is  destined  to  pro- 
duce, for  the  good  of  mankind,  as  long  as  the  English  language, 
or  indeed  as  long  as  any  language,  shall  be  read  or  spoken  on 
earth ! 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  familiar  with  the  entire  range  of  your 
numerous  publications.  But  some  of  them  I  have  availed  myself 
of  in  my  own  family  with  great  satisfaction ;  and  one  of  them  I 
have  read  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  instruction  during  the  past 
year.  I  refer  to  tlie  life  of  Martin  Luther,  by  my  excellent 
friend,  Dr.  Sears,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It 
is  a  work  of  great  interest  throughout.  But  nothing  has  inter- 
ested and  surprised  me  more,  than  to  find  how  completely  the 
Great  Reformer,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  antici- 
pated all  that  even  we  New-Englanders  have  said  or  done  on  the 
subject  of  education.  'J'here  are  few  things  more  persuasive  or 
more  powerful  than  his  address  in  1524,  "to  the  common  coun- 
cils of  all  the  cities  of  Germany  in  behalf  of  Christian  schools." 
And  hi  the  Saxon  school  system,  as  instituted  under  the  auspices 
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of  Luther  and  Melancthon  in  1527,  we  may  find  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  is  most  valuable  in  our  own  boasted  American 
school  system.  I  say  more  than  all,  —  for  religious  instruction 
was  combined  and  incorporated  with  secular  education  in  those 
old  Saxon  schools,  and  lent  its  crowning  grace  and  beauty  to  the 
whole  organization. 

But,  my  friends,  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your  indul- 
gence. There  are  solemn  exercises  before  us,  in  which  you  are 
impatient  to  unite.  There  are  eloquent  voices,  to  which  you 
are  anxious  to  listen.  Let  me  then  conclude,  by  thanking  you 
once  more  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  calling  me  to  the 
chair  on  this  occasion,  and  by  repeating  the  expression  of  my 
most  earnest  wishes  for  the  continued  and  increased  prosperity 
and  advancement  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union. 
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A  SPEECH  MADE  AT  FANEUIL  HALL,  JUNE  29,  1852. 


I  AM  highly  honored,  fellow-citizens  of  Suffolk  County,  in  being 
called  to  preside  over  your  deliberations  this  evening,  and  I  return 
my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  so  distinguished  a  position.  On  some  accounts,  I  would 
willingly  have  been  excused  from  the  service  which  has  been  as- 
signed me.  The  oppressive  heat  of  the  weather,  the  state  of  ,my 
own  heal  til,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  hour,  the  pain- 
ful tidings  which  have  reached  us  by  the  telegraph,  would  all 
have  made  it  more  agreeable  to  me  to  be  elsewhere ;  but  having 
promised  to  be  in  attendance  here,  to  unite  in  ratifying  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  Baltimore  Convention,  at  a  moment  wlien  a 
different  result  and  a  different  nomination  were  confidently  pre- 
dicted, I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  shrink  from  the  occasion. 

We  are  assembled,  fellow-citizens,  under  circumstances  more 
than  ordinarily  impressive.  The  death  of  Henry  Clay,  wliich  has 
just  been  announced  to  us,  is  an  event  which  cannot  fail  to  touch 
a  tender  chord  in  the  breast  of  every  true  Whig,  and  of  every 
true  patriot,  in  our  land.  We  may  have  agreed  with  him,  or  we 
may  have  diflercd  from  him,  but  none  of  us  can  have  failed 
to  admire  and  respect  him.  His  lofty  and  chivalrous  bearing, 
his  commanding  ekxiuence,  his  ardent  and  devoted  jiatriotism,  his 
long  and  faithful  ])ul)lic  service  in  every  department  of  tlie  govern- 
ment, will  be  remembered  \s  illi  admiration  and  gratitude  to  the 
latest  generations. 
[6] 
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It  lias  never  been  his  fortune  to  reach  the  highest  object  of  his 
honorable  ambition  ;  but,  now  that  he  is  gone,  we  all  realize  how 
little  it  would  have  added,  or  certainly  how  little  it  was  needed, 
to  his  own  fame.  We  realize,  too,  that  not  only  has  the  country 
gone  on  in  its  astonishing  career  of  prosperity  and  power  under 
the  Presidency  of  inferior  men,  but  that  he  himself  has  done 
quite  as  much  towards  shaping,  directing,  and  controlling  its 
policy,  in  his  capacity  as  a  citizen  or  a  Senator,  as  he  could  possi- 
bly have  done  in  the  executive  chair  itself. 

It  was  my  privilege,  in  the  year  1833,  as  the  very  first  act  of 
my  poUtical  life,  to  welcome  Mr.  Clay  to  Boston  in  behalf  of  the 
young  men  of  the  city  of  that  day.  Nineteen  years  have  since 
passed  away,  and  have  left  their  mark  upon  us  all ;  but  the  feel- 
ings which  prompted  that  welcome  have  undergone  no  change ; 
and  I  am  confident  that  1  express  the  deep,  pervading  sentiment 
of  this  whole  assembly,  and  of  this  whole  community,  in  paying 
a  humble  but  heartfelt  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  gallant  and  glorious  statesman  of  Kentucky. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  let  us  turn  with  chastened  hearts  from 
the  dead  to  the  living.  Men  die  ;  but  principles,  the  Constitution, 
the  country,  and  our  duties  to  them  all,  survive. 

We  are  assembled,  as  you  know,  to  respond  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  Whig  National  Convention  at  Baltimore.  We  are  here, 
I  need  not  say,  in  no  spirit  of  exultation  or  triumph  at  th*e  par- 
ticular result  of  that  Convention.  We  have  come  together  in  the 
full  remembrance,  that  there  were  other  candidates  commended 
to  its  consideration,  and  entitled  to  its  confidence,  besides  those 
who  have  proved  to  be  successful.  We  have  come  together,  re- 
membering that  one  of  those  other  candidates  was  that  illustrious 
and  incomparable  statesman,  whose  services  to  the  Constitution 
have  been  so  signally  recognized  on  yonder  canvas*  of  the  painter, 
however  they  may  have  fared  in  the  canvass  of  politicians,  —  the 
undoubted  favorite  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Boston, 
and  upon  whose  success  so  many  hopes  and  so  many  hearts  had 
been  devotedly  and  exclusively  fixed. 

We  have  come  together,  remembering,  too,  that   another   of 
those  candidates  was  the  present  eminent  and  excellent   Chic/ 
*  Healey's  large  picture  of  "Webster  replying  to  Hayne. 
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Magistrate  of  the  Union,  for  whom  we  all  entertain  the  most  cor- 
dial respect  and  regard. 

But  we  have  come  together,  not  forgetting,  also,  that  we  are 
Whigs,  —  and  not  merely  Boston  Whigs,  and  Massachusetts  Whigs, 
but  National  Whigs,  —  members  of  a  party  co-extensive  with  our 
whole  widespread  Union.  We  are  here,  not  forgetting  that  we 
have  principles  to  maintain,  which  are  far  above  all  consideration 
of  persons ;  that  we  have  a  cause  and  a  country  to  support  and 
uphold,  independently  of  all  questions  about  individual  preten- 
sions or  preferences. 

Nor  can  we  forget,  fellow-citizens,  that  the  Whigs  of  Suffolk 
and  of  the  whole  State  have  been  represented  —  fully,  fairly, 
earnestly,  enthusiastically  represented  —  in  the  Convention  which 
has  just  been  held ;  represented  by  able  and  eloquent  voices  of 
our  own  selection  inside,  and  represented  by  great  numbers 
of  devoted  and  untiring  spirits  outside. 

To  that  Convention  we  all  voluntarily  intrusted  the  selection  of 
candidates.  Wise,  well-known,  patriotic  Whigs  from  every  State 
in  the  Union  composed  it.  And  after  a  struggle  of  unprecedented 
duration  and  difiiculty,  they  have  announced  their  result. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  come  together  to  acquiesce 
in  that  result  as  a  fixed  fact ;  to  recognize  it  as  a  finality  ;  and  to 
confirm  and  ratify  it  as  binding  upon  all  who  acknowledge  any 
thing  of  party  obligation  or  allegiance. 

We  all  know  that  if  Daniel  Webster  had  been  nominated  by  the 
Convention,  and  if  this  meeting  had  been  summoned  to  respond 
to  that  nomination,  this  hall,  capacious  and  elastic  as  it  is,  would 
not  have  contained  the  multitudes  who  would  have  crowded  and 
thronged  its  portals.  We  should  all  have  been  here,  and  the 
"  Old  Cradle  "  would  have  rocked  again,  as  in  its  infancy,  with 
your  exulting  shouts.  And  now  shall  it  be  said,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  Whigs  of  Suffolk  were  only  true  to  their  colors  when 
their  own  wishes  were  gratified,  and  when  their  own  candidates 
were  successful  ?  Shall  it  be  said  of  \is,  as  it  was  once  said  of 
ancient  Rome,  that  Octavius  had  a  party,  and  Antony  a  party,  but 
that  the  Repuldic  hud  no  ])arty  ? 

I  observed  by  the  iiajKMs  that  wiien  that  noble  procession  of 
Baltimore  Whigs  met  and  i-eceived  your  own  not  less  noble  pro- 
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cession  of  delegates,  at  the  gates  of  the  Monumental  City,  they 
marched  beneath  a  banner  bearing  this  inscription  :  "  We  go  for 
the  nominee."  'J'hat  escort  was  accepted  ;  and  that  banner  was 
not  repudiated.  And  upon  the  walls  of  the  vast  assembly-room 
in  which  the  delegates  were  convened,  there  was  inscribed,  if  I 
mistake  not,  our  old  watchword  of  victory  in  1840  :  "  The  union 
of  the  Whigs  for  the  sake  of  the  Union."  All  this,  I  am  per- 
suaded, was  no  mere  empty  and  delusive  show.  It  meant  some- 
thing. And  the  meaning  was  nothing  else,  and  could  have  been 
nothing  else,  than  that  which  our  State  Convention  and  our  Leg- 
islative Convention,  and  all  our  local  conventions,  had  previously 
declared,  —  that  we  intended  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  tri- 
bunal to  which  we  had  appealed,  and  to  give  our  support  to  the 
candidates  which  it  should  select. 

We  are  here,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  take  the  first  step  for  con- 
firming and  carrying  out  the  acts  to  which  we  ourselves  have  been 
parties.  We  are  here  to  vindicate  and  signalize  the  good  faith  of 
Faneuil-Hall  Whigs,  and  to  prove  that  no  degree  or  depth  of  per- 
sonal disappointment  can  prevent  us  from  keeping  our  plighted 
troth  with  the  Whigs  of  other  States,  or  from  doing  unto  others 
what  we  should  have  expected  and  demanded  of  others  to  do 
unto  us. 

But  I  shoidd  do  great  injustice  to  the  occasion  and  to  my  own 
feelings,  were  I  to  stop  here.  I  should  do  still  greater  injustice 
to  the  names  which  have  been  presented  to  us,  were  I  not  to  sug- 
gest, were  I  not  to  insist,  that  they  are,  abstractly  and  intrinsi- 
cally, worthy  of  our  support. 

You  do  not  require  to  be  told  who  Winfield  Scott  is.  His 
name,  his  character,  his  brilliant  military  and  civil  history,  have 
been  long  familiar  to  the  country.  You  all  know  him  as  one, 
who,  for  more  than  forty  years,  has  been  associated  with  the  de- 
fence and  glory  of  the  republic.  You  have  all  heard  of  the 
youthful  Virginian,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  left  an  orphan  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  who,  having  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  entered  on  the  practice  of  the  bar,  was  in- 
cited by  the  prospect  of  an  api)roaching  war  with  England  to  join 
the  little  army  of  the  United  States,  and  who,  in  less  than  ten 
years  thereafter,  by  his  military  genius,  his  heroic  bravery,  and 
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his  patriotic  ardor,  had  risen  to  the  very  highest  grade  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  had  achieved  victories  which  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  most  experienced  veterans  of  Europe.  You  have  all  heard 
of  that  heroic  young  man  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  Queens- 
town  and  Fort  George  and  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane,  —  who 
had  been  specially  praised  for  his  gallantry  by  James  Madison  in 
a  presidential  message,  —  who  had  been  brevetted  a  major-general, 
and  had  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  Avitli  a  gold  medal,  — 
at  the  age  of  only  twenty-eight  years. 

And  you  have  all  seen  him  in  later  years  renewing  the  glories 
of  his  youth  on  other  and  more  distant  battle-fields.  You  have 
seen  him  leading  on  his  small  and  ill-provided  army  to  the  per- 
formance of  prodigies  of  valor,  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo 
and  Churubusco  and  Chapultepec,  until  he  had  planted  the  stars 
and  stripes  in  triumph  on  the  National  Palace  of  Mexico.  Well 
did  he  himself  say,  in  his  brief  but  characteristic  proclamation, 
calling  on  his  fellow-soldiers  "to  return  thanks  to  God,  both  in 
public  and  private  worship  "  for  the  signal  victories  which  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  them  ;  well  did  he  say,  that  "  when  the  very 
limited  numbers  who  have  performed  these  brilliant  deeds  shall 
have  become  known,  the  world  will  be  astonished,  and  our  own 
countrymen  will  be  filled  with  joy  and  admiration." 

But,  fellow-citizens,  it  is  not  only  as  a  successful  and  illustrious 
soldier  that  Winfield  Scott  is  commended  to  the  support  and 
gratitude  of  the  American  people.  Nobody,  it  is  true,  pretends 
to  compare  him  as  an  experienced  statesman  with  others  who 
might  Ijc  named  among  the  dead  or  among  tlie  living.  He  him- 
self would  scorn  to  set  up  any  pretensions  of  the  sort.  One  star 
ditfereth  from  another  star  in  glory.  But  no  one,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  deny  that  he  has  rendered  services  to  the  country  in 
time  of  peace,  and  to  that  noblest  of  all  ends,  —  the  maititcnance 
and preso-vation  of  peace,  —  which  are  hardly  inferior  in  inqior- 
tance  to  his  gallant  achievements  in  war.  His  admirable  discharge 
of  tbe  delicate  and  dillicult  duties  intrnsted  to  liini  successively 
in  South  (Carolina,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  on  the  ]\hune  frontier, 
and  in  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees,  which  called  forth  the  splen- 
ilid  euloginni  ol"  ('h;inning,  entitle  liini  to  be  taken  (|uite  out  ol 
the  class  of  uu'vv,  military  mm.  and  to  he  ranked  among  the  liigh- 
est  and  most  honoreil  ei\il  henelaetoi-s  ol"  the  eonntrv. 
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And  now,  when  I  add  to  all  this  what  I  can  say  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge  and  observation,  that  he  is  a  man  of  the 
purest  life,  of  unsullied  character,  of  unimpeachable  integrity, 
evincing  in  his  daily  practice  and  example  his  respect  and  rever- 
ence for  morality  and  religion,  does  any  one  here  require  further 
assurance,  that,  having  been  nominated  as  our  candidate,  he  is 
entitled  to  our  confidence  and  support  ? 

Yes,  fellow-citizens,  there  is  one  thing  more  necessary  to  com- 
plete his  claim  upon  us  as  a  political  party,  and  that  is,  that  he 
should  be  a  sound,  National,  Union  Whig.  And  that  we  all  know 
he  is,  and  has  been  from  his  earliest  youth.  And  he  has  given 
one  proof  of  it  within  a  week  past,  which  this  assembly  will  be 
the  last  to  impeach  or  gainsay,  —  I  mean  by  planting  himself 
fairly  and  unequivocally  upon  the  platform  of  Whig  principles, 
which  was  proposed  and  adopted  under  the  lead  and  auspices  of 
our  own  Ashmun  and  Choate. 

Pellow-citizcns,  the  Convention  at  Baltimore  have  nominated 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  a  member  of  the  present  Cabinet,  a  noble 
son  of  a  noble  State,  William  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina, 
whose  principles  and  abilities  have  been  displayed  in  his  admira- 
ble discharge  of  the  duties  of  Governor,  of  Senator,  and  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  than  whom  a  purer,  a  better,  or  a  more 
patriotic  man  does  not  breathe. 

And  now,  how  can  we  halt  or  hesitate  as  to  our  course  with 
such  candidates  before  us  ? 

Why,  my  friends,  shall  we  break  our  swords  and  abandon  our 
colors  and  go  over  to  the  enemy,  because  we  cannot  have  the  pre- 
cise leader  of  our  choice  to  conduct  us  to  victory  ?  Shall  we 
abandon  the  cause  of  American  industry,  of  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, and  of  a  sound  pacific  foreign  policy,  out  of  any  mere 
personal  griefs  ?  Shall  we  overturn  the  coach,  because  we  cannot 
have  our  own  favorite  driver,  —  or  even  because  we  may  not  ex- 
actly fancy  some  of  our  fellow-passengers  ?  For  myself,  I  can  only 
say,  that  let  who  will  be  on  the  box,  or  who  will  get  up  behind,  — 
let  who  will  be  inside  or  who  outside,  —  as  long  as  it  keeps  along 
in  the  straight  road,  and  in  the  well-worn  ruts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  am  for  holding  fast  to  the  good  old  Whig  Union  line.  And 
what  is  more,  I  advise  everybody  who  intends  to  go  in  that  line 
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this  trip,  to  secure  their  passage  soon,  as,  notwithstanding  some 
discouragements  in  this  quarter,  it  looks  very  much  to  me  as  if, 
after  we  had  once  got  fairly  started,  there  were  going  to  be  very 
few  seats  to  spare.  At  any  rate,  be  there  few  or  be  there  many, 
I  am  for  going  in,  "  Scott  and  lot,''  with  the  Old  Whig  Party  of 
the  United  States,  and  am  ready  to  bear  my  humble  part  of  all  its 

fortunes. 

But  I  have  detained  you  too  long  from  the  rich  treat  which 
awaits  you.  Distinguished  gentlemen  from  our  own  State  and 
from  other  States  have  favored  us  by  their  presence.  In  your 
name  I  bid  them  all  welcome  to  Paneuil  Hall ;  and  it  will  be  my 
privilege  to  announce  and  introduce  them  personally,  as  they  rise 
to  address  you. 
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In  rising,  Mr.  President  and  brethren,  to  perform  the  distin- 
guished part  in  the  services  of  this  morning,  which  has  been 
assigned  me  by  your  executive  committee,  it  is  a  real  rehef  to 
me  to  reflect,  how  little,  after  all,  the  success  of  this  occasion 
will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  entertainment  which  may  be 
afforded  you,  during  the  brief  hour  which  I  may  be  at  liberty  to 
occupy,  by  any  thing  of  formal  or  ceremonious  discourse. 

It  is  not  by  words  of  wisdom  or  of  dulness,  it  is  not  by  argu- 
ments forcible  or  feeble,  it  is  not  by  appeals  animated  or  vapid, 
it  is  not  by  pathos  or  by  bathos,  that  an  occasion  like  this  is  to  be 
made  or  marred. 

The  occasion  itself  is  its  own  best  and  surest  success.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  its  own  best  and  most  effective  orator.  The  presence 
of  this  vast  concourse  of  the  sons  of  Harvard,  drawn  together  by 
a  common  interest  in  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  their  xVlma 
Mater,  and  bound  to  each  other  by  a  common  desire  and  a  com- 
mon determination  to  uphold  and  advance  her  ancient  character 
and  renown,  is  enough  to  make  this  occasion  for  ever  memorable 
in  her  annals,  and  to  secure  for  it  a  better,  a  more  brilliant,  and 
a  far  more  enduring  success,  than  any  which  could  result  from 

the  most  glowing  display  of  individual  eloquence. 
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And,  indeed,  what  could  any  one  attempt  at  such  a  moment 
but  to  give  expression  —  a  faint  and  imperfect  expression  at  the 
best  —  to  the  sentiments  and  emotions  wliich  have  ah-eady  been 
awakened  in  all  our  hearts  by  the  scene  and  the  circumstances 
before  us?  —  emotions  and  sentiments  too  deep  and  serious,  I  am 
persuaded,  to  be  satisfied  with  any  mere  ambitious  rhetoric  or 
jubilant  oratory. 

We  are  assembled  around  the  altars  at  which  we  were  dedicated 
in  our  youth  to  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  a  sound,  liberal. 
Christian  education,  and  from  which  we  went  forth  in  our  early 
manhood  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  our  respective  pro- 
fessions and  callings.  We  are  here  after  many  and  various 
experiences  of  success  and  of  failure,  of  joy  and  of  sadness,  of 
wealth  and  of  want,  in  our  subsequent  career.  We  come,  some 
of  us,  after  but  a  brief  trial  of  the  stern  realities  of  life,  with  the 
world  all  before  us,  and  our  relations  to  it  still  to  be  determined ; 
some  of  us  in  the  middle  stage  of  our  earthly  course,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  whatever  faculties  we  possess,  and  of  whatever 
position  we  have  acquired ;  and  some  of  us  bending  beneatli  the 
weight  of  years  and  of  cares,  with  little  more  to  hope  or  to  fear 
for  ourselves  on  this  side  the  grave.  How  many  thoughts  are 
stirred  within  us  all,  as  we  look  back,  over  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
interval,  to  the  days  when  we  first  approached  these  classic  halls ! 
How  many  reflections  crowd  in  upon  each  one  of  us,  as  to  what 
we  might  have  done,  and  what  we  did,  then^  —  as  to  wliat  we 
might  have  been,  and  what  we  are  now!  How  many  blighted 
hopes  and  disappointed  expectations  of  others  or  of  ourselves  are 
revived  in  our  remembrance !  How  many  familiar  forms  of 
cherished  friends,  of  beloved  companions,  of  revered  preceptors, 
long  since  parted  from  us,  start  up  at  our  side,  and  seem  almost 
to  wait  for  our  embrace ! 

"  Hajtt  in  colostial  transport  tlipy, 
Yet  hither  oft  u  ghiiicc  from  liigii 
They  send  of  tender  synipiitliy 
To  bless  tlie  place,  where  on  their  opening  soul 
First  the  genuine  ardor  stole ! " 

And  wc,  too,  ])r('thrcn,  aic  lierc  "to  bless  tlic  place"  of  our 
earliest  and  best  opjiortunitics.     Wc  come,  one  and  all,  to  bear 
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our  united  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  venerated  institution. 
We  come  to  bring  whatever  laurels  we  have  acquired,  whatever 
treasures  we  have  accumulated,  to  adorn  its  hallowed  shrines. 
We  come  to  pay  fresh  homage  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers  for 
having  founded  and  reared  it.  We  come  to  renew  our  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  its  earlier  and  its  later  benefactors.  We  come  to 
thank  God  for  having  prospered  and  blessed  it.  And  we  come, 
above  all,  to  acknowledge  our  own  personal  indebtedness  to  it, 
and  to  make  public  recognition  of  the  manifold  obligations  and 
responsibilities,  to  God  and  to  man,  which  rest  upon  us  all,  by 
reason  of  the  opportunities  and  advantages  which  we  have  here 
enjoyed. 

We  are   here,  I  need  not  say,  in  no   spirit   of  vainglorious 
boastfulness  or  empty  self-congratulation.     We  are  here  to  arro- 
gate nothing  to  ourselves  in  the  way  of  distinction  or  privilege. 
We  are  here  to  set  up  no  claim  to  peculiar  consideration  or  honor 
on  account  of  the  titular  dignities  or  parchment   prerogatives 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  us  from  yonder  antique  chair. 
We  are  not  blind  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  those  around  us,  who 
have  enjoyed  none  of  our  academic  opportunities,  and  who  have 
yet  outstripped  not.  a  fgw  of  us  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture and  of  life.     We  do  not  forget  that  there  are  some  of  them 
who  have  surpassed  us  all  in  the  highest  walks  of  art,  of  science, 
and  of  patriotic  statesmanship.     Honor,  honor  this  day  from  this 
asseml)led  multitude  of  scholars,  to  the  self-made,  self-educated, 
men  who  have  adorned  and  are   stiR   adorning   oiir   country's 
history !     Honor  to  the  common  scliools  of  our  land,  from  which 
such  men  have  derived  all  which  they  have  not  owed  to  their 
own  industry,  their  own   energy,  tlieir  own   God-given  genius ! 
Bowditch,  Fulton,  Franklin,  Washington,  —  to  name  no  others 
among  the  dead  or  among  the  living,  —  when  will  any  American 
University  be  able  to  point  to  names  upon  its  catalogue  of  Alumni 
which  may_  be  likened  to  these  names,  for  the  originality  and 
profoundness  of  the  researches,  for  the  practical  importance  of 
the   accomplishments,   for   the   grandeur   and   sublimity  of  the 
inventions  and  discoveries,  or  for  the  noble  achievements  and 
glorious  institutions,  with  which  they  are  indissolubly  associated  ! 
Well  may  we  say,  as  we  proudly  inscribe  their  names  upon  our 
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lionoraiy  rolls,  "  They  were  wanting  to  our  glory ;  we  were  not 
wanting  to  theirs." 

Nor  are  we  here,  Mr.  President  and  brethren,  to  indulge  in 
any  invidious  comparisons  between  our  own  University  and  other 
universities  and  colleges  in  the  State  or  in  the  nation.  It  is 
pardonable,  to  say  the  least,  to  love  one's  own  mother  better  than 
other  people's  mothers.     It  is  natural  that  we  should  — 

"  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind." 

Indeed,  as  we  run  our  eyes  over  the  long  list  of  her  children, 
and  see  what  a  goodly  fellowship  of  prophets,  what  a  glorious 
company  of  apostles,  she  has  sent  forth  into  every  field  of  Chris- 
tian service ;  as  we  turn  back  to  that  first  Commencement,  on 
the  fifth  day  of  October  in  the  year  1642,  when  "  nine  bachelors' 
commenced  at  Cambridge,  young  men  of  good  hope,  and  per- 
formed their  acts,  so  as  gave  good  proof  of  their  proficiency  in 
the  tongues  and  arts,"*  —  and  thence  follow  her  along  her  starry 
way  for  more  than  two  centuries,  —  we  might  be  almost  pardoned 
for  forgetting  that  she  has  or  ever  had  any  faults.  And  could 
we  but  see  something  of  a  higher  moral  discipline,  something  of 
a  deeper  religious  sentiment,  something  of  a  stronger  spiritual 
influence,  mingling  with  the  sound  scholarship  which  pervades 
her  halls,  and  giving  something  of  a  fresher  and  fuller  signih- 
cance  to  her  ancient  motto,  "  Christo  et  Ecdesice;^^  could  we  but 
see  a  little  more  of  that,  state  of  things  here,  which  Thomas 
Arnold  contemplated,  when  he  nobly  declared  at  Rugby,  "  It  is 
not  necessary  that  this  should  be  a  school  of  three  hundred  or 
of  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty,  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a 
school  of  Christian  gentlemen,'^  —  there  would  be  little  or  nothing 
more  to  be  desired  in  her  condition. 

I  pretend  not  to  know  how  this  common  want  of  almost  all 
seminaries  of  instruction  is  to  be  supplied.  But,  oh !  let  us  be 
careful  that  the  indulgence  of  sectarian  jealousies  do  not  result 
in  a  downright  divorce  between  education  and  religion.  Let  us 
be  watchful,  lest  our  disposition  to  do  away  all  color  for  the  idea 
uf  a  State  religion,  shall  terminate  in   banishing  religion  from 

*  Winthrop's  New  England,  Savage's  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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our  republican  schools.  Better,  a  thousand-fold  better,  that  a 
seminary  like  this  should  be  under  the  steady,  effective,  aye,  or 
even  exclusive  influence,  of  any  one  religious  sect,  than  that  it 
should  be  without  the  influence  of  some  sort  of  vital  Christianity. 
Let  us  if  we  can,  and  as  far  as  we  can,  so  blend  the  rays  which 
are  reflected  from  every  different  view  of  the  Bible,  that  they 
shall  form  one  harmonious  beam  of  holy  light,  streaming  in  at 
every  door  and  window  and  loophole  of  our  halls  and  chapels, 
and  casting  golden  glories  upon  every  pinnacle,  and  buttress,  and 
tower.  But  let  us  be  cautious,  that  in  attempting  to  shut  out 
any  one  particular  ray  which  may  be  imagined  to  predominate  in 
our  academic  atmosphere,  we  take  no  risk  of  shutting  out  the 
glorious  sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  leaving  the  institution, 
in  this  hour  of  its  highest  intellectual  advantages,  in  a  condition 
of  spiritual  darkness, — 

"  Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,  — 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse, 
Without  all  hope  of  day  !  " 

But  whatever  degree  of  affectionate  interest  and  concern  we 
may  cherish  towards  this  oldest  of  our  American  colleges,  and 
however  proud  we  may  be  to  hail  her  this  day  as  our  own  great 
parent,  we  are  not  assembled  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  or  indiffer- 
ence to  the  success  and  welfare  of  others.  We  do  not  forget 
how  many  of  the  most  brilliant  luminaries  of  our  land,  how 
many  even  of  the  bright,  particular  stars  of  our  own  immediate 
sphere,  have  drawn  their  light  from  other  fountains.  Amherst 
and  Williams,  Columbia  and  Union,  William  and  Mary,  Hamp- 
den and  Sidney,  South  Carolina  and  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Middlebury,  Brown,  Yale,  Bowdoin,  and  Dartmouth ;  all  these, 
and  many  more  than  these,  I  need  not  say,  have  sent  forth  sons 
to  adorn  and  bless  their  native  land,  and  the  Alumni  of  Harvard 
rejoice  this  day  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  them  all,  and 
offer  to  their  children  the  right  hand  of  a  cordial,  fraternal  fellow- 
ship. 

Nor  do  we  forget,  in  the  good  wishes  of  the  occasion,  those  re- 
nowned and  reverend  universities  of  Old  England,  from  one  of 
which  our  own  was  named,  in  one  of  which  the  founder  of  our 
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own,  and  many  more  of  the  early  fathers  of  New  England,  were 
educated,  and  to  which  Literature,  and  Science,  and  Art  are  in- 
debted for  so  vast  a  preponderance  of  their  treasures. 

Yes,  brethren,  wherever,  beneath  the  sky,  young  men  are 
gathered  together  for  the  purposes  of  a  liberal,  classical.  Christian 
education,  there  are  our  hearts  at  this  hour  in  the  midst  of  them. 
While  Ave  would  never  forget  our  allegiance  to  the  State  and  the 
nation  of  which  we  are  citizens,  we  yet  feel,  to-day,  that  we  belong 
to  a  republic  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  either  of 
them;  —  a  republic  whose  history  runs  back  through  centuries  and 
cycles  of  centuries  past,  and  looks  forward  through  centuries 
and  cycles  of  centuries  to  come,  —  which  embraces  all  languages 
and  tongues  and  kindreds  and  people,  linking  together  in  one  great 
society  "  the  noble  living  and  the  noble  dead  ;  "  —  a  republic,  in 
reference  to  which  we  know  no  points  of  the  compass,  no  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  for  whose  advancement,  prosperity,  and  perpetual 
union,  we  can  never  cease  to  strive;  —  a  republic,  in  regard  to 
which  we  reverse  all  our  wishes  in  relation  to  our  own  political 
confederacy,  and  pray  God  that  its  limits  may  be  extended,  wider 
and  wider,  by  purchase,  by  negotiation,  by  annexation,  spoliation, 
and  conquest,  until,  bounding  its  dominions  by  the  seas  and  its 
fame  by  the  stars,  it  shall  realize  the  dream  of  Universal  Empire  ! 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  brethren,  coming  here,  as  I  hope 
and  believe  Ave  all  do,  in  tliis  liberal  and  catholic  spirit,  and 
recognizing  our  relations  to  this  large  and  com}n*ehensive  society, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  are  peculiar  obligations  and  respon- 
si1>ilities  resting  upon  us  all  as  educated  men;  —  and  it  is  to  a 
consideration  of  some  of  these  responsibilities,  and  of  some  of  the 
temptations  Avhich  interfere  with  their  just  discharge,  that  1  j^ro- 
pose  to  devote  Avhat  remains  of  this  address. 

Whatever  may  be  pronounced  to  bo  the  great  end  and  object  of 
a  liberal  education,  there  can  be  no  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  one  of  its  effects  on  those  Avho  enjoy  its  advantages.  1  mean 
its  influence  in  imparting  to  them,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
poAvcrs  and  faculties  of  tlic  ulniost  moment  to  tlie  Avelfare  of  their 
fellow-iiii'ii  :  —  ill  roiiiiuunicatiug  to  them,  indeed,  proportionately 
to  their  al)ility  to  grasp  and  wicUl  them,  the  very  instruments  by 
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which  the  condition  of  society,  moral,  religions,  and  political,  is, 
and  is  to  be,  mainly  controlled. 

The  best  result  of  all  the  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improve- 
ments of  modern  times  has  been  to  give  a  wider  and  wider  sway 
to  intellectual  and  moral  power.  The  world  is  fast  ceasing  to  be 
governed  by  any  mere  material  forces.  The  Metallic  Ages, 
whether  of  ancient  or  of  modern  mythology,  liave  passed  away. 
And  we  have  eminently  reached  a  period  of  which  the  great  char- 
acterizing and  governing  principle  is  Opinion,  —  Public  Opinion. 
Pervading  the  civilized  world  like  that  subtle  and  elastic  fluid 
which  philosophers  of  all  ages  have  supposed  to  be  diff'used 
throughout  the  physical  universe,  —  it  is  yet  far  more  than  any 
mere  outside  atmosphere,  far  more  than  any  mere  circumambient, 
luminiferous  ether.  It  infuses  itself  into  every  joint  of  the  social 
system.  It  penetrates  the  mighty  mass  of  hnman  motive  and 
human  action.  It  shapes,  colors,  directs,  controls,  and  keeps  in 
motion  (under  God)  the  whole  course  of  public  events ;  realiz- 
ing, so  far  as  any  mortal  influence  can  realize,  the  spirit  of  the 
living  creature  in  the  wheels  of  the  prophet,  or  the  familiar  but 
sublime  description  of  the  Roman  poet, — 

"  Spiritus  intus  alit ;  totamqiie  infusa  per  artus, 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpora  miscet." 

It  is  itself,  however,  no  mysterious,  original,  or  unchangeable 
element.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  susceptible  of  every  degree  of 
impression  and  modification  ;  and  its  alterations  and  undulations 
are  not  only  visible  in  their  result,  but  are  open  to  observation 
and  analysis  in  the  very  progress  and  process  of  transition,  and 
they  may  be  traced  back  and  referred,  directly  and  unmistaka- 
bly, to  the  causes  which  produced  them. 

Public  Opinion,  in  a  word,  is  nothing  less,  and  nothing  more, 
than  the  aggregate  of  individual  opinions  ;  the  resultant,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  of  all  those  various  concurring  or  conflicting  opinions 
which  individuals  conceive,  express,  and  advocate.  And  it  is  from 
the  character  of  the  individual  opinions  which  are,  from  day  to  day 
and  from  hour  to  hour,  designedly  thrown  or  accidentally  dropped 
into  the  ever-flowing  current  of  Public  Opinion,  as  it  passes  along, 
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I  had  almost  said,  before  oiir  very  doors  and  beneath  our  very 
windows,  that  it  takes  its  color,  form,  direction,  and  force. 

Now  the  main  instruments  by  which  individual  minds,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  natural  or  acquired  energy,  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  Public  Opinion,  or  upon  the  pul)lic  mind  from  whicli  it  ema- 
nates, are  obviously  the  instruments  which  belong  peculiarly  to 
educated  men.  They  are  the  precise  instruments  which  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  results  of  a  liberal  education  to  teach  and  facili- 
tate the  use  of.  I  mean,  I  need  not  say,  the  Tongue,  and  the  Pen. 
The  word  spoken,  and  tlie  word  written,  —  these  are  the  simple, 
original  elements  of  which  all  Public  Opinion  is  composed ;  — 
every  word  spoken,  and  every  word  written,  entering  into  the 
composition,  according  to  its  quality  and  its  power,  —  almost  as 
every  rain-drop,  and  every  dew-drop,  and  even  every  misty  ex- 
halation, goes  to  color  and  swell  the  mountain  stream  or  the 
ocean  flood. 

It  is  not  enough  considered,  I  fear,  by  educated  men,  who  are 
often  among  the  most  impatient  and  irritable,  when  false  senti- 
ments and  mischievous  notions  prevail  on  any  sulyect,  that  they 
themselves,  in  their  various  avocations  and  professions,  are  mainly 
responsible  for  their  existence.  They  are  responsible,  for  what 
they  say,  and  for  what  they  leave  unsaid  ;  for  what  they  write, 
and  for  what  they  leave  unwritten  ;  for  opinions  which  they  take 
part  in  establishing,  and  for  opinions  which  they  take  no  part  in 
overthrowing.  It  may  be  difiicult  for  the  bookworm,  shut  up 
in  some  dark  alcove,  and  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  some  ab- 
stract philosophical  or  theological  treatise,  to  realize  that  he  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  that  mighty  moral  power,  of  whose  edicts 
legislatures  are  so  often  but  the  formal  recorders,  and  laws  but 
the  ])criodical  proclamation,  —  which  construes  constitutions, 
controls  standing  armies,  supports  or  overturns  thrones,  and  rules 
the  world.  So  is  it  difficult  to  realize  that  the  ocean-worm  has 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Island  or  the  Continent,  which 
has  yet  i-isen  from  the  sea  through  its  lal)ors,  and  which  rests  on 
the  foundations  ^\■hich  it  has  laid.  JJut  it  behooves  tis  all  to 
remember,  that  consciously  or  unconsciously,  intentionally  or 
accidentally,  |)0sitively  or  negatively,  each  one  of  us,  according  to 
our  o})portunitics,  our  })Owcrs,  and  our  employment  of  them,  is 
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engaged  at  this  moment,  and  at  every  moment,  in  the  formation 
and  direction  of  Public  Opinion,  and  that  each  one  of  us  has  an 
individual  responsibility  for  its  course  and  character. 

It  is  this  responsibility,  as  developed  and  increased  a  thousand- 
fold by  the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  of  the  land  in  which  we 
live,  that  I  desire  to  illustrate  and  enforce.  Consider,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  vast  power  and  purcliase,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which 
modern  inventions  and  modern  institutions  have  given  to  the 
spoken  and  the  written  word !  Public  Opinion,  as  an  element  of 
greater  or  less  importance  in  the  affairs  of  men,  is  by  no  means 
a  new  thing.  There  never  could  have  been  a  moment  since  the 
existence  of  society,  when  there  was  not  something  of  common 
sentiment  among  those  associated  in  the  same  State  or  city  or 
neighborhood,  and  when  it  must  not  have  had  more  or  less  influ- 
ence on  their  character  and  conduct.  In  the  ancient  republics 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  was  hardly  a  less  potent  engine  of 
authority  and  government,  so  far  as  it  extended,  than  it  is  among 
ourselves  at  the  present  day.  But  how  far  did  it  extend  ?  What 
were  the  means  which  the  ancients  enjoyed  for  instructing,  con- 
trolling, and  marshalling  it  to  a  purpose,  compared  with  those 
which  we  now  employ  ? 

Look,  for  an  instant,  to  the  speakers  and  writers  of  antiquity, 
and  see  how  far  it  was  in  their  power  to  operate  on  the  public 
mind  of  the  world  as  they  knew  it,  or  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  Take  the  very  prince  of  ancient  orators,  —  of  all  orators 
whom  the  world  has  known,  —  the  Homer  of  eloquence,  as  the 
modern  Germans  have  well  entitled  him,  —  who  "  wielded  at  will 
the  fierce  democratic  "  of  Athens.  Follow  him  to  one  of  the  great 
scenes  of  his  triumphs.  See  him  ascending  the  Bcma.  Behold 
him,  as,  looking  around  upon  the  Parthenon  and  the  Propylasa,  he 
inhales  the  inspiration  of  their  massive  grandeur  and  matchless 
symmetry,  or  as,  darting  a  more  distant  glance  towards  the 
PirjBus,  he  catches  the  image  of  his  country's  power  and  })rowess 
reflected  from  the  shining  beaks  of  her  slumbering  galleys ! 
Listen  to  him,  as  he  pronounces  one  of  those  masterly  and  mag- 
nificent arguments,  which  must  ever  be  the  models  of  all  true 
popular  eloquence,  and  of  which  we  may  say,  in  his  own  words, 
"  Time  itself  seems  to  be  the  noblest  witness  to  their  glory,  —  a 
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series  of  so  many  years  hath  now  passed  away,  and  still  no  men 
have  yet  appeared  who  could  surpass  those  patterns  of  perfec- 
tion." * 

The  orator  has  concluded.  The  storm  of  applause  has  sub- 
sided. The  vote  has  been  taken,  —  to  succor  the  Olynthians,  to 
resist  Philip,  or,  it  may  be,  to  acquit  Ctesiphon  and  banish 
^schines.  The  Assembly  is  dispersed.  But  where  are  now  the 
brilliant  and  burning  words  which  have  kindled  them  into  such  a 
blaze  of  enthusiasm  ?  Have  they  been  caught  up,  as  they  fell 
flaming  from  the  lip,  by  a  score  of  reporters,  as  with  the  fidelity 
of  a  daguerrotype  ?  Have  they  been  wafted  upon  a  kindred  cur- 
rent to  a  hundred  cities  ?     Have  they,  indeed,  been 

"fuhnined  over  Greece, 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne  1  " 

Have  they  been  served  up  in  a  thousand  journals,  to  a  hundred 
thousand  readers,  before  another  sunrise  ?  Have  they  even  been 
put  into  a  decent  pamphlet  for  more  convenient  and  deliberate 
perusal  and  reference  ? 

No  wonder  that  the  great  Athenian  so  emphatically  pronounced 
the  sum  of  all  eloquence  to  be  action.  No  wonder,  that  he  exer- 
cised himself  in  speaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  and  meas- 
ured his  voice  against  the  roaring  surges  of  the  sea.  The  orators 
of  antiquity  spoke  only  to  their  immediate  audience.  They  could 
address  themselves  to  nobody  else.  It  was  upon  the  living  multi- 
tude before  them  that  an  influence  was  to  be  produced,  or  not  at 
all.  Their  power  was  limited  by  the  number  of  persons  assem- 
bled to  hear  them,  or  even  mure  limited  by  the  strength  of  their 
own  lungs.  The  6,000  men  who  were  necessary  to  constitute  a 
psephisma  or  decree,  or,  at  the  very  most,  the  20,000  men  who 
enjoyed  the  right  of  suflVagc,  were  all  to  whom  Demosthenes 
could  appeal,  —  all  upon  whom  his  magic  words  and  mighty 
thoughts  could  oj)orate.     He  spoke  to  Athens  ;    and 

"  Atlioiis,  the  eye  of  Greece,  motlier  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable," 

was  a  city  just  about  tlie  size  of  Boston,  with  a  poimlaliou  of  only 
140,000  in  all,  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves  ; —  and  the  whole 

*  Oration  on  tlie  Classes. 
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territory  of  Attica  was  not  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  our  own 
little  Massachusetts.* 

Fortunately,  most  fortunately,  for  posterity,  Demosthenes  had  , 
too  much  distrust  of  himself,  or  too  much  respect  for  the  people 
of  Athens,  to  venture  upon  any  great  effort,  without  having  pre- 
viously prepared  in  writing  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
what  he  was  going  to  say.     Fortunately,  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
have   it   said,  that  "  all   his  arguments  smelled  of  the  lamp  ; " 
but  could  calmly  reply  to  a  profligate  and  insulting  rival  who 
cast  it  in  his  teeth,  "  Yes,  indeed,  my  friend,  but  your  lamp  and 
mine  are  not»conscious  to  the  same  labors."     His  lamp  has  thus 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  great  and  shining  lights  of  the  world. 
His  orations  have  thus  come  down  to  us,  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the 
perfection  in  which  the  orations  of  our  own  Demosthenes,t  edited 
by  our  own  Cicero,  will  go  down  to  posterity,  —  but  in  a  compara- 
tively perfect  shape.    And  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  —  looking 
to  all  the  students  and  scholars  and  literary  men,  throughout  the 
world,  who  now  read  them,  in  the  original  or  in  translations,  that 
a  greater  number  of  minds  are  moved,  instructed,  and  delighted 
by  their  matchless  eloquence  in  any  ten  years,  —  I  had  almost 
said,  in  any  single  year,  —  at  the  present  day,  than  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  own  life.     But,  I  repeat,  their  immediate  in- 
fluence upon  the  public  opinion  of  his  own  day,  was  limited  to  the 
few  thousands  of  freemen,  —  for  women,  and  children,  and  slaves 
were  excluded,  —  to  the  few  thousands  of  freemen,  who  could  be 
driven   by  the   Lexiarchs,  with  their  scarlet   cords,  and   under 
penalty  of  a  fine,  within  the  12,000  square  yards  which  constituted 
the  area  of  the  Pnyx,  —  or  within  the  still  smaller  space  wliich 
was  covered  by  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus. 

Turn  with  me  now  to  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  reflect  on 
the  means  which  they  possessed  of  influencing  the  public  opinion 
of  their  own  time.  Think,  for  an  instant,  of  an  ancient  })hiloso- 
pher,  historian,  politician,  or  poet,  sitting  down  with  his  stylus  or 
his  calamus,  and  with  his  tablets  of  wood  or  of  wax,  or  liis  sheets 
of  bark  or  of  vellum,  to  prepare  an  essay,  or  an  exposition,  or 

*  Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  cli.  vii. 

*  This  allusion  could  hardi}'  be  rendered  more  distinct  to  any  one  who  has  seen 
a  copy  of  "  The  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,"  as  recently  edited  by  Edward  ICverctt. 
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a  satire,  or  a  leading  article  of  any  sort,  with  the  view  of  produ- 
cing an  immediate  impression  on  a  pending  question.  The  very 
^  idea  seems  little  better  than  a  joke.  How  is  it  to  be  multiplied  ? 
How  is  it  to  be  circulated  ?  Who  is  to  know  any  thing  about  it, 
within  any  assignable  period,  save  the  author  himself,  the  slaves 
who  may  copy  it,  or  the  friends  to  whom  he  may  read  it,  at  the 
bath  or  the  supper,  in  the  garden  or  the  school  ?  How  many 
persons  of  their  own  time,  think  you,  could  have  been  roused  by 
the  Panegyric  of  Isocratcs,  or  been  charmed  with  the  history  of 
Herodotus,  had  they  not  been  recited  at  the  Olympic  Games  ? 
Where  but  for  this  would  have  been  the  inspiration  and  emulation 
which  produced  the  immortal  work  of  Thucydides  ? 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  the  ancients  could  have 
composed  none  of  their  writings  with  a  view  to  immediate, 
general  influence  as  writings.  The  cumbrous  and  clumsy  char- 
acter of  their  writing  materials,  which  must  have  rendered  the 
briefest  billet  doux  hardly  more  manageable  for  slipping  slyly  into 
a  fair  hand  than  a  modern  family  Bible  or  one  of  yesterday's 
bachelor  diplomas,  obviously  precluded  that  ready  multiplica- 
tion and  circulation  of  copies,  which  such  a  purpose  Avould  have 
required.  They  spoke,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  present ;  but  they 
must  have  written  to  the  future,  —  if,  indeed,  they  were  conscious 
of  writing  for  anybody  except  (as  the  admirable  Niel)uhr  would 
seem  to  suggest)  for  the  friends  to  whom  they  dedicated  their 
books.*  And  who  can  cease  to  wonder  that  so  many  noble  works 
of  philosophy  and  history  and  poetry  should  have  been  composed 
under  such  discouraging  circumstances  ?  Wiio  can  cease  to 
wonder  that  such  splendid  diction,  sucli  magnificent  inuigery, 
such  sublime  sentiment  and  glowing  narration,  should  have  been 
readied,  witlujut  the  inspiration  which  modorn  authors  seek  and 
find  in  tiie  prospect  of  immediate  and  widespread  publication 
and  perusal '(  How,  like  a  caged  eagle,  must  the  soul  of  Cicero 
have  ciiafed  itself  against  the  bars  and  barriers  by  which  its 
utterances  were  restrained  and  hindered!  How  dee|)ly  must  he 
have  felt  the  force  of  sucli  considerations  as  he  has  i)ut  into  the 
mouth  of  Afiicanus,  in  that  exijuisite  literary  Tomo,  —  the  dream 
of  Scipio,  to  prove  that  then'  was  "  no  glory  worthy  of  a  wish,  to 
be  obtained  I'roni  the  j)raise  of  men  "  ! 

*  Niebulir's  letter  to  Count  de  Serre,  9  February,  1823. 
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"  Of  this  little  world,"  says  he,  "  the  inhabited  parts  are  neither 
numerous  nor  wide ;  even  tlie  spots  where  men  are  to  be  found 
are  broken  by  intervening  deserts,  and  the  nations  are  so  sepa- 
rated as  that  nothing  can  be  transmitted  from  one  to  another. 
With  the  people  of  the  South,  by  whom  the  opposite  part  of  the 
world  is  possessed,  you  have  no  intercourse ;  and  by  how  small 
a  tract  do  you  connnunicate  with  the  countries  of  the  North? 
The  territory  which  you  inhabit  is  no  more  than  a  scanty  island, 
enclosed  by  a  small  body  of  water,  to  which  you  give  the  name 
of  the  Great  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  even  in  this 
known  and  frequented  continent,  what  hope  can  you  entertain 
that  your  renown  will  pass  the  stream  of  Ganges  or  the  cliffs  of 
Caucasus  ?  Or,  by  whom  will  your  name  be  uttered  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  North  or  South,  towards  the  rising  or  the  setting 


sun 


? " 


Oh,  could  the  incomparable  Roman,  with  that  burning  love  of 
fame  which  not  even  his  own  divine  philosophy  could  extinguish, 
with  that  restless  craving  for  applause  and  notoriety  which  noth- 
ing but  his  splendid  genius  and  sublime  energy  could  have  saved 
from  contempt;  could  he,  by  means  of  some  of  the  auguries 
and  vaticinations  to  which  he  so  often  appealed,  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  discoveries  and  inventions,  by  which  not 
only  has  the  old  world,  as  he  knew  it,  been  almost  immeasurably 
enlarged,  but  a  new  one  added  to  it,  and  the  great  centres  and 
capitals  of  them  both  brought  nearer  together  than  even  Rome 
and  Athens  were  in  his  own  day  ;*  could  he  have  foreseen,  too, 
that  marvellous  mystery  of  Koster,  and  Faust,  and  Guttenberg, 
and  Schoeffer,  and  have  known  that  among  the  first  uses  to 
which  it  should  be  applied  was  the  printing  of  his  own  treatises 
Be  Seneetute  and  De  Officiis,  f  and  that  from  that  day  forward  his 

*  Cicero,  writing  to  his  wife  from  Athens,  says,  —  "  Acastns  met  me  upon  my 
landing,  with  letters  from  Rome,  having  been  so  expeditious  as  to  perform  his 
journey  in  one-and-twenty  days." 

t  Complete  printing  dates  from  1452.  There  was  a  German  edition  of  tlie  De 
Officiis  in  1466 ;  and  the  following  is  the  title  of  the  second  book  ever  printed  in 
England :  — 

"  The  boke  of  Tulle  of  Old  age  empnjiited  by  me  simple  persone  William  Caxton  /;i  to 
EiK/li/sshe  as  the  playsir  solace  ^  reverence  of  men  groimjmje  in  to  old  acje  the  xij  day  of 
August  the  yere  of  our  lord  M  .cccc.lxxxj ." 

It  was  printed  within  the  precincts  of  "Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  first  print- 
ing press  in  England  was  erected  by  Caxton  in  1471. 
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orations  and  disputations  and  essays  should  be  a  standard  work 
in  every  library  beneath  the  sun,  the  companions  and  coun- 
sellors and  consolers  of  the  greatest  minds  of  all  ages,  —  who 
shall  say  to  what  new  heiglits  of  speculation,  to  what  brighter 
heaven  &f  invention,  he  might  not  have  mounted !  With  how 
much  bolder  and  more  confident  an  emphasis  would  he  not  have 
uttered  those  prophetic  words,  "  Ego,  vero,  omnia  quae  gerebam, 
jam  tum  in  gerendo,  spargere  me  ac  disseminare  arbitrabar  in 
orbis  terras  memoriam  sempiternam " !  He  would  not,  then, 
have  been  found  looking  so  eagerly  and  so  imploringly  for  his 
standing  with  posterity  to  the  poetry  of  an  Archias,  or  to  the 
history  of  a  Lucceius,*  —  names,  which,  as  it  happens,  have 
owed  their  own  preservation  from  oblivion  to  his  orations  and 
letters ;  but  he  would  have  felt  and  realized,  as  all  tlie  world 
now  realizes,  that  nothing  but  his  own  glowing  and  glorious 
words  were  needed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  own  noble 
and  heroic  life ! 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  if  we  turn  to  the  writers  and  speakers 
of  tlie  present  age,  and  to  the  means  which  they  enjoy  of  mould- 
ing and  marshalling  the  Public  Opinion  of  our  own  day,  the  con- 
trast is  too  obvious  and  too  glaring  to  require,  or  even  to  bear, 
a  word  of  comment. 

It  would  perhaps  be  an  extravagant  remark,  were  I  to  say  that 
the  last  thing  which  a  speaker  of  modern  times  cares  about,  is 
the  number  or  the  cliaracter  of  his  audience.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  most  ungracious  remark  for  one  standing  in  the  immediate 
presence,  and  apjjcaling  to  the  immediate  indulgence,  of  so  dis- 
tinguished and  brilliant  an  asseml)ly.  Great  results,  I  know,  are 
to  be  produced,  and  great  results  are  often,  in  fact,  produced,  in 
these  days  as  in  days  of  yore,  by  the  influence  of  the  spoken  word 
uj»on  the  nuiny  or  the  few  who  hear  it.  And  much  greater  results 
might  be  accomijiished  in  this  way  than  any  which  are  witnessed 

*  There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  literary  liistory  than  the  letter  of 
Cieoro  to  Lucius  Lucceius,  in  wliich,  atlor  acknowletlyiny  that  lie  has  a  strong 
passion  for  being  celebrated  in  tlie  writings  of  Lucceius,  and  assurin^j;  iiim  liiat  lie 
will  find  tiie  sulyect  not  unwortiiy  of  bis  genius  and  eloquence,  he  adds,  —  "  I  will 
venture,  then,  earnestly  to  entreat  you  not  to  confine  yourself  to  the  strict  laws  of 
liistory,  but  to  give  a  greater  latitude  to  your  encomiums  than,  possibly,  you  may 
think  my  actions  can  claim." 
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in  modern  times,  if  the  voice,  the  manner,  the  emphasis,  the 
gesture,  the  whole  art  of  oratory  were  more  carefully  studied 
and  cultivated.  There  are  many  occasions,  moreover,  when 
present,  practical,  and  most  important  consequences  depend 
upon  the  success  of  an  immediate  oratorical  effort.  In  the 
pulpit,  that  noblest  of  all  rostrums,  and  at  the  bar,  the  first 
business  of  the  speaker  is  to  instruct,  animate,  convince,  and 
carry  away  captive,  if  possible,  those  whom  he  directly  addresses. 
Now  and  then,  too,  there  is  a  popular  meeting,  or  a  legislative 
assembly,  at  which  great  measures  are  to  be  lost  or  won,  great 
principles  vindicated  or  overthrown,  momentous  issues  finally 
made  up  and  decided.  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  among  us 
those  able  to  meet  such  emergencies. 

I  deem  it  to  be  no  disparagement  to  any  one,  among  the  living 
or  the  dead,  to  express  the  opinion,  in  this  connection,  that  for 
immediate  power  over  a  deliberative  or  a  popular  audience,  no 
man  in  our  republic,  since  the  republic  has  had  a  name  or  a 
being,  has  ever  surpassed  the  great  statesman  of  the  West,  over 
whom  the  grave  is  just  closing.*  His  words  will  not  be  referred 
to  in  future  years,  like  those  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  for 
profound  expositions  of  permanent  principles,  or  for  luminous 
and  logical  commentaries  upon  the  Constitution  or  the  laws. 
But  for  the  deep  impressiveness  and  almost  irresistible  fascination 
of  his  immediate  appeals,  for  prompt,  powerful,  persuasive,  com- 
manding, soul -stirring  eloquence  upon  whatever  theme  was 
uppermost  in  his  large,  liberal,  and  patriotic  heart,  he  has  had 
no  superior,  and  hardly  an  equal,  in  our  country's  history. 
Owing  nothing  to  the  schools,  nothing  to  art  or  education,  he 
has  furnished  a  noble  illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  fire  of  real  genius,  by  the  force  of  an  indomitable  will,  by 
the  energy  of  a  constant  and  courageous  soul,  uttering  itself 
tlu'ough  the  medium  of  a  voice,  whose  trumpet  tones  will  be 
among  the  cherished  memories  of  all  who  ever  heard  it,  and 
which  God  never  gave  to  be  the  organ  of  any  thing  less  than 
a  master-mind. 

But  how  little,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  is  the  influ- 
ence of  a  modern  speaker  confined  by  the  accidents  of  voice  or 

*  Henry  Clay. 
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of  audience  ?  I  have  heard,  and  you,  Mr.  President,*  have  far 
more  frequently  heard,  a  past  or  a  jjresent  Premier  of  England, 
rising  at  midnight,  in  a  little  room  hardly  more  ample  or  more 
elegant  than  many  of  our  connnon  country  school-houses  or  town 
halls,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  hundred  rather  drowsy 
gentlemen,  and  with  not  half  a  dozen  hearers  besides  ourselves 
in  the  galleries,  diplomatic  box  and  all,  pronounce  words  which 
not  merely  determined  the  policy  of  a  colossal  empire,  but  which, 
before  another  sun  had  set,  were  read,  marked,  learned,  and 
inwardly  digested  by  the  whole  reading  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  —  and  which,  before  the  next  week  had  ended,  had 
settled  the  judgment,  and  fixed  the  public  opinion  of  the  whole 
Continent  of  Europe,  on  the  subject  to  which  they  related. 

Nor  need  we  cross  the  ocean  for  illustrations  of  this  sort. 
Where  can  be  found  a  more  striking  and  impressive  example  of 
the  pervading  and  almost  miraculous  power  of  the  spoken  word 
at  the  present  day,  than  that  which  has  been  witnessed  in  our  own 
land  during  the  last  few  months !  A  wandering  exile  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  embarks  for  America.  Fresh  from  a  long 
and  cruel  imprisonment,  he  comes  to  thank  our  Government  and 
our  people  for  tlie  sympathy  and  succor  to  which,  in  part,  lie 
had  owed  his  liberation.  A  Shakspeare  and  a  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, carefully  studied  during  a  previous  confinement,  have 
sufliced  to  furnish  him  with  a  better  stock  of  English  than  is 
possessed  by  tlie  great  majority  of  those  to  whom  it  is  native, 
and  he  comes  to  pour  forth  in  our  own  tongue  the  bitter  sorrows 
and  the  stern  resolves  which  had  been  so  long  pent  up  within  liis 
own  aching  breast.  He  comes  to  pray  a  great  and  powerful 
people  to  aid  and  avenge  his  down-trodden  country.  He  lands 
upon  our  shores.  He  puts  forth  his  plea.  He  speaks.  And 
within  one  week  from  his  first  uttered  word,  the  whole  mind  and 
heart  and  soul  of  this  vast  nation  is  impressed  and  agitated. 
Domestic  interests  are  forgotten.  Domestic  strifes  are  hushed. 
Questions  of  connnerce,  and  questions  of  comi)romise,  and  ques- 
tions of  candidacy,  are  postponed.  New  thoughts  take  possession 
of  all  our  iiiiiids.     New  words  are  in  all  our  mouths.     A   new 

*  Hon.  Ivlwiiid  Everett,  Iiitc  AiiiericMii  Minister  at  London,  occupied  the  chair 
on  this  occasion,  us  President  ot  tlie  Association. 
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mission  for  our  country  is  seriously  mooted.  The  great  name, 
the  greater  principles,  of  Washington  are  suffered  to  be  drawn 
into  dispute,  and  even  to  be  derided  as  temporary.  And,  for 
a  moment,  the  ship  of  state  seems  reeling  before  the  blast,  and 
trembling,  as  for  a  fatal  plunge,  upon  the  verge  of  an  unfathomcd 
and  unfathomable  vortex,  —  while  the  voices  of  many  an  agonized 
patriot  are  heard  exclaiming,  as  Horace  exclaimed  to  the  Roman 

Republic, — 

"Oh  Navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus.     O,  quid  agis  'i  fortiter  occupa 
Portiim  :  nonne  vides,  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus, 
Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Africa, 
Antennaeque  gemunt : 

Tu,  nisi  ventis 
Debes  ludibrium,  Cave." 

Thanks  be  to  God,  those  voices  have  not  been  unheeded.  The 
sober  second  thought  has  come  apace.  The  danger  is  over.  The 
cause  of  popular  freedom  and  National  Independence  abroad  has 
all  our  sympathy,  and  we  may  not  be  ready  to  declare,  that  under 
no  circumstances  shall  it  receive  all  our  succor.  But  the  case 
does  not  now  exist,  nor  is  it  within  the  prospect  of  belief  that 
any  such  case  will  soon  exist,  which  can  tempt  us  to  peril  our 
own  peace,  to  disregard  our  own  Constitution,  to  trample  under 
foot  the  precepts  and  principles  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and 
to  involve  and  implicate  the  New  World  in  the  falling  ruins  and 
floating  wrecks  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  more  than  doubtful 
experiment  of  setting  up  republics  in  Europe  for  emperors  or 
would-be  emperors  to  overthrow.  The  American  masses  arc  not 
capable  of  being  fanaticized  into  such  madness  as  this.  Kossuth 
will  be  remembered  by  many  of  us,  as  he  has  been  received  by 
us  all,  with  the  kindness,  the  respect,  and  even  the  admiration, 
which  a  man  of  real  genius,  of  marvellous  eloquence,  of  indomi- 
table energy,  hoping  against  hope,  refusing  to  despair  under  cir- 
cumstances of  desperation,  struggling  against  fate  and  in  a  holy 
cause,  could  never  fail  to  inspire.  But  the  great  moral  of  his 
visit,  the  great  lesson  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  and  one 
never  to  be  forgotten,  is  that  of  the  power  of  a  single  individual, 
of  one  earnest  and  heroic  man,  by  the  simple  enginery  of  the 
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tongue  and  the  pen,  to  shake  the  solid  mind  of  a  whole  nation, 
to  agitate  the  mighty  heart  of  a  vast  continent,  and  even  to  affect 
and  modify  the  public  opinion  and  the  public  affairs  of  the 
world. 

We  have  heard  something,  brethren,  of  the  power  of  the  tongue 
in  other  ages.  The  Apostle  James,  even  in  his  day,  spoke  "  of  a 
little  member  which  boasteth  great  things,  an  unruly  evil,  which 
no  man  can  tame,  which  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature, 
and  is  set  on  fire,"  —  I  need  not  say  how.  And  Shakspeare,  in 
later  times,  exclaims,  with  but  too  much  truth, — 

"  In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil !  " 

But  how  little  did  either  of  them  dream  of  the  vast  reach  and 
purchase  which  the  tongue  and  the  \oice  have  acquired  in  these 
latter  days  !  Never,  never  before,  certainly,  has  anybody  realized, 
as  we  realize  at  this  hour,  the  immeasurable  power  for  evil  or  for 
good,  which  modern  arts  and  inventions  and  institutions  have 
imparted  to  those  great  instruments  of  civilized,  educated  man, 
—  the  spoken  and  the  written  word.  It  is  no  longer  the  mad 
conceit  of  some  Anarcharsis  Cloots,  that  a  man  may  be  an  orator 
of  tlie  human  race.  It  is  no  longer  the  ridiculous  ranting  of 
some  Bombastes  Furioso  Avhich  exclaims,  "  Attention,  the  uni- 
verse !  "  There  are  writers  and  speakers  in  the  Old  World  and 
in  the  New  AVorld,  to  whom  the  universe  of  intelligent,  civil- 
ized man  pays  willing,  prompt,  and  eager  attention,  and  of 
whom  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  "  their  line  is 
gone  out  through  all  the  eartli,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  The  world  indeed  has  become  one  vast  whispering 
gallery,  in  which  all  that  is  said  is  everywhere  heard,  and  all  that 
is  worth  bearing  is  everywhere  listened  to.  Would  that  we  could 
stop  here !  But  that  is  not  all ;  that  is  not  all.  It  is  not  only 
the  truly  great  and  good  whose  words  and  thoughts  are  commu- 
nicated to  the  ears  and  to  the  hearts  of  this  world-wide  audience. 
Types  and  telegraphic  wires  are  no  discriminating  media,  and  the 
press  has  but  too  truly  fulfilled  the  paradox  of  the  fountain  that 
pours  forth  sweet  waters  and  bitter. 
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It  was«nost  strikingly  said  by  Charles  Babbage,  in  his  "  Ninth 
Bridgewater  Treatise,"  that  "  the  pulsations  of  the  air,  once  set 
in  motion  by  the  human  voice,  cease  not  to  exist  with  the  sounds 
to  which  they  give  rise."  —  "Every  atom,"  says  he,  "impressed 
with  good  and  with  ill,  retains  at  once  the  motions  which  philoso- 
phers and  sages  have  imparted  to  it,  mixed  and  combined  in  ten 
thousand  ways  with  all  that  is  worthless  and  base."  — "The  air 
itself,"  he  exquisitely  adds,  "  is  one  vast  library,  on  whose  pages 
are  for  ever  written  all  that  man  has  ever  said,  or  even  whispered. 
There,  in  their  mutable  but  imerring  characters,  mixed  with  the 
earliest  as  well  as  the  latest  sighs  of  mortality,  ^and  for  ever 
recorded,  vows  unredeemed,  promises  unfulfilled,  perpetuating,  in 
the  united  movements  of  each  particle,  the  testimony  of  man's 
changeful  will." 

And,  however  fanciful  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  physical 
theory,  it  finds  but  too  much  confirmation  in  its  application  to 
the  moral  world.  The  moral,  if  not  the  physical,  atmosphere 
around  us,  receives,  retains,  and  holds  in  constant  combination, 
all  that  is  uttered  and  all  that  is  published  of  the  false,  the 
immoral,  the  licentious,  the  sceptical,  the  mystical,  the  profane, 
with  all  that  is  uttered  and  all  that  is  published  of  the  true,  the 
pure,  the  beautiful,  the  noble,  the  divine  ;  and  all  enter  alike, 
according  to  their  proportions  and  their  power,  into  that  great 
encircling  stream  of  Public  Opinion  which  turns  the  wheels  of 
all  human  action.  The  arts  and  inventions  of  modern  times 
have  spread  out  over  the  earth  one  vast  ^olian  lyre,  with  a 
responsive  note  for  every  articulate  opinion  by  which  its  myriad 
strings  are  swept.  They  have  woven,  as  it  were,  one  all-})crvad- 
ing  nervous  system  over  the  whole  range  of  civilized  society, 
along  which  emotions  of  every  sort  vibrate  from  breast  to  breast, 
and  leap  from  heart  to  heart,  to  meet,  to  mingle,  to  strengthen 
or  dilute,  to  purify  or  corrupt,  or  it  may  be  only  to  counteract 
and  neutralize  each  other.  They  have  constructed  for  all  the 
world  a  machinery  hardly  less  effective  than  that  ingenious  and 
admirable  fire  alarm  which  is  stretching  its  mysterious  wires, 
and  shooting  its  magical  messages,  from  spire  to  spire  of  yonder 
neighboring  metropolis  ;  and  they  have  placed  its  keys  peculiarly 
in  the  hands  of  educated  men.     It  is  ours  to  use  them  for  rous- 
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ing  up  mankind  to  heroic  acts  of  rescue  and  reform,  for  startling 
them  from  the  slumbers  of  ignorance,  of  sensuality,  and  of  a 
worse  than  African  bondage,  for  rallying  them  in  the  path  of 
disinterested  humanity  and  Christian  warfare,  and  for  awakening 
and. animating  them  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  flames  of  evil 
passions,  inordinate  affections,  and  unruly  wills.  And  it  is  no 
less  ours,  alas,  to  pervert  and  abuse  them  to  the  purpose  of 
disturbing,  disorganizing,  and  debauching  society,  by  false  alarms 
and  factious  appeals,  by  rash  speculations  and  reckless  hue  and 
cry. 

What  solemn  responsibilities  do  such  considerations  imply  as 
resting  in  these  days  upon  educated  men !  What  fresh  and  fear- 
ful significance  do  they  attach  to  the  declaration  of  Holy  Writ 
that  for  every  idle  word  we  are  to  be  held  to  account !  What 
new  and  momentous  motives  do  they  suggest  for  taking  heed  what 
we  speak,  and  what  we  write  !  How  much  Ijetter  and  purer  and 
nobler  a  literature  might  we  not  have,  and  how  much  more  just 
and  elevated  a  public  sentiment  as  its  result,  if  every  man  who 
is  educated  to  the  use  of  the  pen  or  of  the  tongue  could  be  made 
to  feel  within  himself,  as  he  sits  down  to  his  desk  or  rises  to  the 
rostrum,  —  "The  word  that  I  write  or  that  I  speak  to-day  is  not 
for  the  moment  or  for  myself  alone.  It  is  not  mine,  to  minister 
merely  to  my  own  i)leasure,  to  my  own  profit,  to  my  own  fame. 
It  is  not  mine,  to  pander  to  some  popular  delusion,  to  fan  some 
popular  prejudice,  to  flatter  some  popular  favorite,  or  to  adorn 
some  plausible  falsehood.  It  is  to  produce  an  influence  far 
beyond  that  which  it  immediately  proposes.  It  is  to  enter,  some- 
where, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  into  the  very  springs  and 
issues  of  human  action.  It  may  influence  individuals.  It  may 
influence  masses.  It  cannot  rest  indifferent.  It  cannot  return 
unto  me  empty.  It  will  mingle  with  the  great  current  of  Public 
()j)inion  in  some  ])art  of  its  course,  —  where  it  winds  through 
some  ipiiet  valley,  or  takes  its  way  beneath  some  cottage  window, 
if  not  where  it  foams  and  roars  around  some  splendid  capitol  or 
some  mighty  metropolis.  This  very  word  which  I  sj)eak  or  write 
to-day  may  rouse  uji  a  resolute  luunaii  soul  to  a  newer  and 
better  life,  or  it  may  turn  back  some  timid  and  wavering  spirit 
from  its  truest  and  best  ends,  unsettle  its  faith,  unship  its  anchor, 
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and  leave  it  wrecked  for  time  and  for  eternity.  It  may  stir  the 
breast  of  a  mighty  nation  to  the  maintenance  of  law  or  the 
vindication  of  liberty ;  or  it  may  stimnlate  and  infuriate  it  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  noblest  institutions,  in  a  mad  pursuit  of 
impracticable  philanthropies  and  reforms.  It  may  elevate  and 
ennoble  the  hopes  and  views  and  aims  of  mankind,  and  advance 
the  cause  of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men ;  or  it  may 
blow  up  the  smouldering  embers  of  international  strife,  and 
kindle  a  conflagration  which  shall  wrap  a  world  in  flames.  I  am, 
I  must  be,  responsible  for  the  result.  I  can  no  longer  pour  out . 
immorality,  infidelity,  profanity,  sedition,  slander,  with  impunity. 
Everywhere  there  are  ears  to  hear,  eyes  to  read,  tongues  to 
repeat,  instruments  to  communicate,  hearts  and  minds  to  imbibe 
and  comprehend." 

And  such  a  responsibility  must  be  felt,  must  be  cherished, 
must  be  inculcated,  must  be  enforced,  wherever  a  tongue  is 
wagged  or  a  pen  is  wielded.  Responsibility,  —  not  responsibility 
merely  in  the  sacred  forum  of  law,  —  not  responsibility,  ever,  on 
the  falsely  called  field  of  honor,  —  but  moral  and  religious  respon- 
sibility, for  what  we  speak,  for  what  we  write,  for  what  we  pub- 
lish^—  must  be  solemnly  recognized  and  regarded,  if  our  boasted 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  unlicensed  printing  is  not  to  be  a  curse  to 
us.  The  censorship  of  conscience,  in  a  word,  must  take  the 
place  of  the  old  imprimaturs  of  kings  and  of  cardinals,  if  a  Free 
Press,  the  very  trunk  of  our  Liberty  Tree,  is  not  to  find  its  only 
fit  similitude  in  that  well-remembered  Beech -tree  of  the  Geor- 
gics,— 

"  jEsculus,  imprimis,  quae  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
^therias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit."* 

The  temptations  which  interfere  with  the  just  observance  of  the 
responsibilities  of  educated  men  —  in  regard  to  which  I  proposed 
to  say  something  also,  on  this  occasion  —  are,  after  all,  only 
those  which  are  common  to  almost  every  condition  of  life. 

There  is  poverty,  inducing  men  to  speak  and  to  write  for  mere 
pay  and  reward,  and  to  make  all  manner  of  unworthy  compli- 
ances with  the  tastes,  the  follies,  and   the  vices  of  the  hour. 

*  "  High  as  his  topmost  boughs  to  heaven  ascend,  i 

So  low  his  roots  to  hell's  dominion  tend." 
3 
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And  there  is  avarice,  or  a  passion  for  wealth,  whether  to  be  spent 
or  to  be  hoarded,  by  which  men  are  led  along  in  the  courses  to 
which,  originally,  their  want,  and  not  their  will,  may  have  con- 
sented. We  may  see,  at  every  turn,  pens  and  tongues  of  the 
highest  order,  under  influences  like  these,  prostituted  to  the 
vilest  puri)oses  of  hireling  subserviency. 

These,  however,  are  common  and  vulgar  influences,  obvious  to 
everybody,  and  which  it  is  more  than  enough  to  have  even 
named  in  this  presence. 

But  tlicrc  arc  others,  less  gross  in  their  nature,  and  less  revolt- 
ing to  a  refined  sensibility,  which  I  may  not  pass  over  so  lightly. 
I  refer  to  literary  vanity,  to  intellectual  pride,  to  that  hankering 
after  notoriety,  and  that  panting  for  individual  celebrity  and 
distinction,  which  may  all,  perhaps,  be  comprehended  in  the 
single  term,  literary  ambition. 

It  has  been  quite  ciistomary  to  reserve  this  word  ambition,  cer- 
tainly in  all  its  reproacliful  senses,  for  those  who  concern  them- 
selves with  public  and  political  affairs.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
ambitious  politicians ;  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  are 
always  enough  of  them,  and  more  than  enough,  for  the  good  of 
society,  and  that  they  often  devote  their  pens  and  their  tongues 
to  the  most  unworthy  and  worthless  purposes. 

But  there  are  other  varieties  of  ambitious  men,  of  even  a 
more  permanently  mischievous  influence ;  men  who  poison  the 
current  of  public  sentiment  at  its  source,  upon  subjects  more 
momentous  than  any  mere  ups  and  downs  of  political  parties,  to 
gratify  their  immediate  longings  for  literary  celebrity. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  and  it  may  as  well  be  admitted 
freely,  that  literary  celebrity  and  notoriety  are  not  to  be  attained, 
in  these  days,  under  orcrinary  circumstances,  by  any  very  direct 
and  honest  courses.     There  are  a  few,  always, — 

"  Wliom  genius  gives  to  shine, 
Tlirough  every  unborn  age  unci  undiscovered  clime." 

But  reading  and  writing  arc,  in  our  times,  so  common,  knowl- 
edge is  so  al)undant,  education  is  so  generally  dilliiscd,  learning 
is  so  widely  spread,  and  even  opj)ortunities,  in  our  own  country  at 
least,  arc  so  equally  distributed,  that  the  old  distinctions  and  indi- 
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vidualities  of  scholarship  and  of  authorship  have  well-nigh  disap- 
peared. The  air  is  full  of  speeches.  And  the  world  is  full  of 
books,  —  "  out-folioing  us  out  of  our  houses  and  homes,"  —  to  use 
an  expressive  phrase,  which  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  most 
renowned  living  warrior  of  the  world,  in  my  own  hearing,  as  he 
was  adding  more  shelves  to  the  library  of  Ai)sley  House.  Almost 
every  thing  seems  to  have  been  said  and  written  a  hundred  times 
over,  upon  almost  every  subject,  and  the  field  for  literary  lame  to 
have  been  reaped  and  gleaned  to  the  very  last  sheaf. 

Lockhart  tells  a  charming  story  of  Scott  and  Moore,  sallying 
out  one  day  for  a  walk  through  the  plantations  of  Abbotsford,  and 
talking,  among  other  things,  about  the  commonness  of  the  poetic 
talent  in  these  days.  "  Hardly  a  magazine  is  now  published," 
said  Moore,  "  that  does  not  contain  verses  which,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  would  have  made  a  reputation."  Scott  turned  with 
his  look  of  shrewd  humor,  as  if  chuckling  over  his  own  success, 
and  said,  "  Ah,  we  were  in  the  luck  of  it  to  come  before  these 
fellows  ; "  but,  he  added,  "  we  have,  like  Bobadil,  taught  them  to 
beat  us  with  our  own  weapons." — "  7w  complete  tiovelty,^^  says 
Moore,  "  he  seemed  to  think  lay  the  only  chance  for  a  man  ambi- 
tious of  high  literary  reputation  in  these  days."  And  so  have 
evidently  thought  many  others,  both  before  and  since. 

Hence  the  temptation  to  ambitious  writers  and  speakers  to  quit 
the  l)caten  tracks  of  truth,  of  reason,  and  of  common  sense,  and 
to  seek  notoriety  in  extravagant  conceits,  startling  theories,  mon- 
strous and  mischievous  speculations.  And  not  a  few  of  them 
have  reminded  us  of  the  story  which  is  somewhere  told  about 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  who,  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  overrun  and 
vanquish  India,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  achieve  any  real 
triumphs  on  that  field,  set  himself  deliberately  to  work  to  con- 
struct a  camp  thrice  as  large  as  even  his  own  countless  armies 
required,  and  to  prepare  immense  suits  of  armor  fitted  for  the 
limbs  of  living  giants,  and  huge  sarcophagi  as  if  for  the  remains 
of  dead  giants,  and  to  build  enormous  stables  with  stalls  and 
mangers  capacious  enough  to  accommodate  horses  thrice  as  large 
as  even  Bucephalus  himself,  and  fmally  to  erect  gigantic  temples, 
with  inscriptions  dedicating  them  to  Amnion  as  his  father  ;  —  and 
all  to  cover  his  own  real  want  of  success,  and  to  delude  those  who 
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should  follow  in  his  track  into  a  false  imagination  of  his  extraor- 
dinary power,  and  his  miraculous  nature  and  origin.  They 
deluded  nobody,  and  were  really  the  monuments  of  his  failure, 
his  folly,  and  his  insatiate  and  insane  ambition. 

Very  much  of  tliis  sort  was  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  scheme  for 
gratifying  his  literary  ambition.  Burke  tells  us  that  Hume  told 
him  "  that  he  had  from  Rousseau  himself  the  secret  of  his  prin- 
ciples of  composition.  That  acute  though  eccentric  observer 
(says  he)  had  perceived  that  to  strike  and  interest  the  public,  the 
marvellous  must  be  produced ;  that  the  marvellous  of  heathen 
mythology  had  long  since  lost  its  effect ;  that  giants,  magicians, 
fairies,  and  heroes  of  romance,  which  succeeded,  had  exhausted 
the  portion  of  credulity  which  belonged  to  their  age  ;  that  now 
nothing  was  left  to  a  writer  but  that  species  of  the  marvellous 
which  might  still  be  produced,  and  with  as  great  an  effect  as  ever, 
though  in  another  way;  —  that  is  the  marvellous  in  life,  in  man- 
ners, in  characters,  and  in  extraordinary  situations,  giving  rise  to 
new  and  unlooked-for  strokes  in  politics  and  morals."  "  I  be- 
lieve," added  Burke,  speaking  of  some  of  the  writers  of  France 
in  1790,  "  that  were  Rousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of  his  lucid  inter- 
vals, he  would  be  shocked  at  the  practical  frenzy  of  his  scholars, 
who,  in  their  very  paradoxes,  are  servile  imitators  ;  and  even  in 
their  incredulity,  discover  an  implicit  faith."  * 

Such  were  the  avowed  principles  upon  which  the  essays  on  the 
Inequalities  of  Human  Condition,  tlie  Social  Compact,  the  New 
Eloise,  and  the  rest,  were  deliberately  composed.  And  most 
effectually  did  they  answer  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed. 
They  gave  rise,  in  very  truth,  to  new  and  unlooked-for  strokes  in 
politics  and  in  morals,  and  that,  not  merely  on  the  written  page, 
hut  in  the  practical  drama  of  life.  The  tragic  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  its  shocking  massacres,  its  revolting  licen- 
tiousness, its  l)arefaced  infidelity  and  atheism,  found  some  of  their 
strongest  imj)ulses  and  incentives  in  these  writings  of  Rousseau. 
And  thus,  according  to  his  own  account,  this  bold,  bad  man  was 
seen  deliberately  sapj)ing  and  mining  the  very  foundations  of  civil 
and  political  society,  in  orck'i-  to  gratify  his  personal  vanity  by 
striking  and  interesting  the  public  in  the  })roducti()n  of  the  mar- 
vellous ! 

*  Burke's  Works,  Little  and  Brown,  1830,  vol.  iii.  p.  200. 
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How  well  did  the  great  poet  of  Ireland  speak  of  him,  when 
visiting  one  of  the  scenes  of  his  disgusting  profligacy,  as  one  — 

"  Who  more  than  all  that  e'er  have  glowed 
With  fancy's  flame  (and  it  was  his 
In  fullest  warmth  and  radiance)  showed 
What  an  impostor  Genius  is ;  — 

How  like  a  gem  its  light  may  smile 

O'er  the  dark  spot  by  mortals  trod, 
Itself  as  mean  a  worm  the  while 

As  crawls  at  midnight  o'er  the  sod ; 

What  gentle  words  and  thoughts  may  fall 

From  its  false  lip,  what  zeal  to  hless, 
While  home,  friends,  kindred,  country,  all, 

Lie  waste  beneath  its  selfishness."  * 

I  fear,  brethren,  that  this  principle  of  composition  is  not  yet 
abandoned.  I  fear  that  we  owe  more  than  one  work  of  later  days 
to  the  same  theory.  I  fancy,  that  more  than  one  educated  literary 
man,  since  Rousseau's  time,  has  sat  down  deliberately  to  calculate, 
without  regard  to  the  consequences  to  his  country  or  to  mankind, 
how  he  should  go  to  work  to  strike  and  interest  the  public.  I 
fancy  that  I  hear  more  than  one  such  person,  as  he  burns  with  an 
unregulated  and  an  unlioly  passion  for  mere  fame,  asking  him- 
self, —  not,  What  shall  I  say,  or  what  shall  I  write,  to  benefit 
humanity,  to  enlighten  and  instruct  my  fellow-men,  and  to  repay 
to  the  future,  or  to  the  present,  some  of  the  advantages  which  I 
have  received  from  the  past  ?  —  but.  What  shall  I  speak  or  write  to 
render  myself  an  object  of  attention,  distinction,  and  notoriety  ? 

"  Tentanda  via  est,  qua  me  quoque  possim 
Tollere  humo,  victorque  viriim  volitare  per  ora,"  — 

Or,  as  old  father  Cowley  has  translated  it,  — 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known. 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ■? ''         " 

And  I  think  I  hear  more  than  one  such  person,  —  to  whom  it 
has  not  been  given  to  achieve  greatness  by  any  direct  and  manly 
means,  and  who  despairs  of  turning  any  thing  common,  any  thing 
good,  any  thing  true,  or  just,  or  useful,  to  such  an  account,  —  I 

*  Rhymes  on  the  Road,  Extract  VI. 
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think  I  hear  more  than  one  such  person  answering  in  the  precise 
vein  of  Jean  Jacques :  I  must  attempt  something  strange  and 
marvellous,  something  original  and  startling,  something  that  may 
give  rise  to  unlooked  -  for  strokes  in  politics  or  in  morals  ;  1 
must  leap  to  the  antipodes  of  all  received  opinions  in  philosophy, 
in  science,  or  in  religion  ;  I  must  pander  to  the  vicious  tastes 
and  depraved  appetites  of  the  young  and  thoughtless  ;  I  must 
speculate  on,  and  make  cai)ital  out  of,  the  noble  sentiments  and 
sympathies  and  philanthropies  of  the  ardent  and  generous ;  I 
must  arraign  the  most  solemn  principles  and  the  most  sacred  in- 
stitutions ;  I  must  defy  the  authority  of  Government,  or,  it  may 
be,  of  God ;  I  must  deride  all  peculiar  regard  for  one's  native 
land,  in  swelling  pretensions  of  love  for  universal  brotherhood, 
and  show  myself — 

"  A  steady  patriot  of  the  world  alone, 
The  friend  of  every  country  but  my  own." 

Or,  it  may  be,  that  such  an  ambition  may  content  itself  with  a 
more  innocent  mode  of  accomplishing  its  end,  by  affecting  mere 
novelties  of  style,  or  mere  nebulosities  of  thought.  This,  too, 
is  an  old  trick  of  authorship,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  almost 
forgotten  into  newness.  I  do  not  know  whether  even  you,  Mr. 
President,  who  remember  every  thing,  are  aware  how  entirely  Le 
Sage,  almost  a  century  ami  a  half  ago,  anticipated  and  foreshad- 
owed this  whole  modern  school  of  nebulous  thought  and  new- 
fangled phraseology.  Lot  me  recall  to  you,  for  an  instant,  the 
encounter  of  his  hero  with  his  old  friend  Fabricius,  the  son  of 
Barber  Nunnez,  who,  having  been  "  seized  with  a  rage  for  rhyme," 
and  having  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  "  that  he  was  born  to 
eternize  his  name  by  works  of  genius,"  turned  author,  com- 
menced wit,  and  "  soon  wrote  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  was 
equally  g(JO(l  at  every  thing."  This  person,  having  been  called 
on  Ijy  Gil  Bias  for  a  taste  of  his  quality,  rehearsed  first  a  sample 
of  his  sonnets.  "  If  this  sonnet,"  said  he,  "  is  not  intelligible, 
so  uuu:h  the  better.  The  natural  and  simple  won't  do  for  sonnets, 
odes,  and  other  works  that  recpiire  the  sublime.  The  sole  merit 
of  thi'sr  is  ill  ibcir  oliscurily  :  and  it  is  sulhcicul  if  the  \nn:[  him- 
self tbiuUs  he   uudcrstands  them."     And  then,  having  been  in- 
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duced  to  recite  a  specimen  of  his  prose,  which  Gil  Bias  ventured 
to  criticise,  also,  as  wanting  in  perspicuity,  "  Poor  ignoramus, 
cried  Fabricius,  thou  dost  not  know,  then,  that  every  prosaic 
writer  who  now  aspires  at  the  reputation  of  a  delicate  pen,  affects 
that  singularity  of  style,  and  those  odd  expressions,  which  shock 
thee  so  much.  There  are  of  ns  five  or  six  bold  innovators,  who 
have  undertaken  to  make  a  thorough  change  in  the  language,  and 
we  will  accomplish  it  (please  God)  in  spite  of  Lope  De  Vega, 
Cervantes,  and  all  the  fine  geniuses  who  cavil  at  our  new  modes 
of  speech.  We  are  seconded  by  a  number  of  partisans  of  dis- 
tinction, and  have  even  some  theologicians  in  our  Cabal."  * 

So  true  is  it,  brethren,  that  all  these  labored  affectations  of 
modern  style  are  without  even  the  merit  of  originality,  and  are 
only,  after  all,  a  kind  of  palimpsest  of  literary  folly,  —  a  revival 
of  expedients  for  making  a  great  show  upon  a  small  capital,  which 
have  long  ago  been  exposed  and  exploded. 

These  antics  of  literary  ambition  are  so  comparatively  harm- 
less, however,  when  they  begin  and  end  in  mere  peculiarities  of 
style  or  obscurities  of  sense,  that  one  is  hardly  disposed  to  com- 
plain of  them.  Nay,  there  is  now  and  then  one,  abroad  or  at 
home,  who  plays  his  fantastic  pranks,  with  words  or  with  thoughts, 
in  a  manner  at  once  so  captivating  and  so  innocent,  —  and  with 
whom  an  eccentric  mannerism  is  seen  to  be  so  thin  and  trans- 
parent a  veneering  upon  a  sound,  substantial  lignum  vitce  stock,  — 
that  we  can  hardly  withhold  our  admiration  and  applause.  Yet 
truth,  and  reason,  and  sound  wisdom,  have  such  a  close  and 
natural  affinity  to  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  distrusting  any  one  who  approaches  us  in  the  mask  of 
affected  unintelligibleness  or  oddity.  And  we  cannot  forget,  that 
the  same  clouds  which,  at  one  moment,  exhibit  only  the  exquisite 
colors  of  the  rainbow  or  the  gorgeous  hues  of  sunset,  may,  at  the 
next,  bear  along  in  their  fleecy  folds  the  deadly  bolt  or  the  de- 
structive blast.  Mere  grotesquenesses  of  diction  or  of  conception 
may  excite  our  mirth  ;  but,  when  applied  to  serious  and  solemn 
themes,  they  merit  the  sternest  rebuke. 

When  Professor  Lorenz  Oken,  of  Zuricli,  for  example  (to  come 
no  nearer  home),  tells  us   that  "  animals  are   men  who   never 

*  Gil  Bias,  book  VII.  cli.  13. 
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imagine ;  that  they  are  single  accounts ;  that  man  is  the  whole 
of  mathematics  ;  and  that  self-consciousness  is  a  living  ellipse," 

—  we  can  smile.  And  we  may  hardly  restrain  a  less  equivocal 
and  less  dignified  emotion  than  a  smile,  when  he  rises  to  a 
grander  flight,  and  exclaims,  —  "Gazing  upon  a  snail,  one  be- 
lieves that  he  finds  the  prophesying  goddess  sitting  upon  her 
tripod.  What  majesty  is  in  a  creeping  snail,  what  reflection,  what 
earnestness,  what  timidity,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  what  firm 
confidence  !  Surely,  a  snail  is  an  exalted  symbol  of  mind  slum- 
bering deeply  within  itself."  * 

But  when  he  invades  the  region  of  sacred  things  ;  when  he  in- 
trudes upon  the  domain  of  Faith  ;  when  he  rashly  rends  the  vail 
and  presumes  to  enter  within  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  when  he  dares 
to  say  that  "  the  Eternal  is  the  nothing  of  nature,  —  that  there 
exists  nothing  but  nothing,  nothing  but  the  Eternal,  —  that  for 
God  to  become  real  he  must  appear  under  the  form  of  a  sphere, 

—  that  God  manifesting  is  an  infinite  sphere,  —  that  God  is  a 
rotating  globe,  —  and,  finally,  that  the  world  is  God  rotating,"  — 
then,  indeed,  we  begin  to  realize  that  there  may  be  worse  things 
than  unintelligibleness  in  this  new-fangled  nonsense,  —  that  the 
cap  and  bells  is  quite  too  respectable  a  crown  for  such  composers, 

—  and  that  nothing  but  the  voluntary  assumption  of  the  strait- 
jacket,  or  the  certainty  that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  need  it, 
should  screen  them  from  the  scorn  and  reprobation  of  intelligent, 
Christian  men. 

Let  me  add  that  this  learned  professor  of  natural  science  — 
who,  I  rejoice  to  believe,  forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
mass  of  European  savans  at  the  present  day,  or,  certainly,  an 
exce])tion  to  the  Lyells  and  Bucklands,  the  Whewells  and  Hcr- 
schclls,  the  Owens  and  Murchisons  and  Hugh  Millers  of  Old 
England,  and  whose  writings,  let  me  add,  furnish  so  striking  a 
contrast  to  t!io  Ix'autiful  strain  of  religious  faith  and  reverence 
wliich  emineully  characterizes  the  discourses  and  essays  of  the 
tlistinguished  professors  from  his  own  more  immediate  region 
who  adorn  this  University  by  their  relation  to  ilf  —  is  one  of  the 

*  lam  incU'liteil  to  I'lfsidoiit  llitclicock's  iuliiiiralilo  Lectures  on  "the  Keligion 
of  Geology  "  fur  all  I  know  of  I'rol'essur  Lurenz  Okon  and  liis  writings, 
t  rrofessors  Agassiz  and  Guyot. 
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last  persons  who  have  any  excuse  for  the  publication  of  such 
blasphemous  speculations.  There  are  fields  enough  for  the 
wildest  and  most  extravagant  theorizings,  within  his  own  appro- 
priate domain,  without  overleaping  the  barriers  which  separate 
things  human  and  Divine.  Indeed,  I  have  often  thouglit  that 
modern  science  had  afforded  a  most  opportune  and  providential 
safety  valve  for  the  intellectual  curiosity  and  ambition  of  man, 
at  a  moment  when  the  progress  of  education,  invention,  and 
liberty  had  roused  and  stimulated  them  to  a  pitch  of  such  un- 
precedented eagerness  and  ardor.  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and, 
more  than  all.  Geology,  with  their  incidental  branches  of  study, 
have  opened  an  inexhaustible  field  for  investigation  and  specu- 
lation. Here,  by  the  aid  of  modern  instruments  and  modern 
modes  of  analysis,  the  most  ardent  and  earnest  spirits  may  find 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  their  insatiate  activity  and 
audacious  enterprise,  and  may  pursue  their  course  not  only  with- 
out the  slightest  danger  of  doing  mischief  to  others,  but  with  the 
certainty  of  promoting  the  great  end  of  scientific  truth. 

Let  them  lift  their  vast  reflectors  or  refractors  to  the  skies, 
and  detect  new  planets  in  their  hiding-places.  Let  them  waylay 
the  fugitive  comets  in  their  flight,  and  compel  them  to  disclose 
the  precise  period  of  their  orbits,  and  to  give  bonds  for  their 
punctual  return.  Let  them  drag  out  reluctant  satellites  from 
"  their  habitual  concealments."  Let  them  resolve  the  unresolv- 
able  nebulae  of  Orion  or  Andromeda.  They  need  not  fear.  The 
sky  will  not  fall,  nor  a  single  star  be  shaken  from  its  sphere. 

Let  them  perfect  and  elaborate  their  marvellous  processes  for 
making  the  light  and  the  lightning  their  ministers,  for  putting 
"  a  pencil  of  rays  "  into  the  hand  of  art,  and  providing  tongues 
of  fire  for  the  connnunication  of  intelligence.  Let  them  foretell 
the  path  of  the  whirlwind  and  calculate  the  orbit  of  the  storm. 
Let  them  hang  out  their  gigantic  pendulums,  and  make  the 
earth  do  the  work  of  describing  and  measuring  her  own  motions. 
Let  them  annihilate  human  pain,  and  literally  "charm  ache 
with  air,  and  agony  with  ether:'  The  blessing  of  God  will  attend 
all  their  toils,  and  the  gratitude  of  man  will  await  all  their 
triumphs. 

Let  them  dig  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     Let  them 
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rive  a'feunder  the  massive  rocks,  and  unfold  the  history  of  creation 
as  it  Hes  wintten  on  the  pages  of  their  piled-up  strata.  Let  them 
gather  up  the  fossil  fragments  of  a  lost  Fauna,  reproducing  the 
ancient  forms  which  inhabited  the  land  or  the  seas,  bringing 
tliem  togetlier,  bone  to  his  bone,  till  Leviathan  and  Behemoth 
stand  before  us  in  bodily  presence  and  in  their  full  proportions, 
and  we  almost  tremble  lest  these  dry  bones  should  live  again ! 
Let  them  put  nature  to  the  rack,  and  torture  her,  in  all  her  forms, 
to  the  betrayal  of  her  inmost  secrets  and  confidences.  They  need 
not  forbear.  The  foundations  of  the  round  world  have  been  laid 
so  strong  that  they  cannot  be  moved. 

But  let  them  not  think  by  searching  to  find  out  God.  Let  them 
not  dream  of  understanding  the  Almighty  to  perfection.  Let 
them  not  dare  to  apply  their  tests  and  solvents,  their  modes  of 
analysis  or  their  terms  of  definition,  to  the  secrets  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom.  Let  them  spare  the  foundations  of  faith.  Let  them 
be  satisfied  with  what  is  revealed  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine 
Nature.  Let  them  not  break  through  the  bounds  to  gaze  after 
the  Invisible,  —  lest  the  day  come  when  they  shall  be  ready  to 
cry  to  the  mountains,  Fall  on  us,  and  to  the  hills.  Cover  us ! 

Brethren,  I  have  a  deep  feeling  that  one  of  the  great  wants  of 
our  time  is  a  stronger  sense  of  responsibility  among  educated 
and  literary  men  for  the  word  spoken  and  the  word  written. 
There  needs  more  of  that  spirit  with  which  Johnson  concluded  his 
"  Rambler,"  when  he  said,  "  I  shall  never  envy  the  honors  which 
wit  and  learning  obtain  in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be  remem- 
bered among  the  writers  who  have  given  ardor  to  virtue  and 
confidence' to  truth."  There  needs  more  of  that  spirit  to  which 
Walter  Scott  —  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  unaware  of  the 
importance  of  complete  novelty  for  literary  success  —  gave  ex- 
pression, when  he  said  to  a  friend  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
"  I  am  drawing  near  to  the  close  of  my  career.  I  am  fast  shuf- 
fling olF  tlie  stage.  1  liave  been,  perhaps,  the  most  voluminous 
author  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  a  comfort  for  me  to  think,  that  I 
have  tried  to  unsettle  no  man's  faith,  to  corrupt  no  man's  ])iin- 
cij)le,  and  that  I  have  written  nothing  which,  on  my  death-bed, 
1  shouhl  wish  l)l(jtted."  Tliere  needs  more  <>f  tliat  spirit  to 
whicli  Alexander  Pope  gave  brilliant  nnd  l)eautiful  utterance,  in 
the  sunuuing-uj)  of  his  survey  of  tlic  Temple  of  Fame:  — 
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"Nor  fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favors  call: 
She  comes  milooked  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 
But  if  the  purchase  costs  so  dear  a  price. 
As  soothing  folly,  or  exalting  vice ; 
Oh,  if  the  Muse  must  flatter  lawless  sway. 
And  follow  still  where  fortune  leads  the  way  ; 
Or  if  no  basis  bear  my  rising  name, 
But  the  fall'n  ruins  of  another's  fame,  — 
Then  teach  me,  Heaven  !  to  scorn  the  guilty  bays, 
Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  of  praise ; 
Unblemish'd  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown; 
Oh,  grant  an  honest  fiime,  or  grant  me  none  !  " 

Or  better  still  might  it  be,  if  we  could  rise  with  Milton  to  a 
strain  of  higher  mood,  and  realize  that — 

"  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies ; 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed." 

And  more  especially  are  snch  deeper  views  of  responsibility, 
and  such  loftier  ideas  of  a  true  and  honest  fame,  needed  among 
the  speakers  and  writers  of  our  own  land.  When  Rome  had 
risen  to  the  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  and  renown,  her  sagacious 
Satirist  saw  the  cause  of  her  approaching  decline  and  fall  in  the 
growth  of  a  vicious,  corrupting,  and  enervating  luxury. 

"  Sasvior  armis 
Luxuria  incubuit,  victumque  ulciscitur  orbem." 

This  was  an  enemy  which  would  be  peculiarly  fatal  to  a  great 
military  empire,  which  had  built  itself  up  by  conquest,  and 
which  could  only  rely  upon  the  manhood,  the  courage,  the  phys- 
ical energy  and  endurance  of  its  people,  to  repel  the  invasions 
of  Gauls  or  of  Goths.  But  it  is  ours  to  live  in  a  great  moral 
EMPIRE ;  —  not,  indeed,  without  solemn  forms  of  law,  not  with- 
out revered  tribunals  of  justice,  not  without  organized  systems 
of  government,  but  all  resting  on  the  original  consent  of  the 
governed,  all  appealing  to  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the 
people  for  their  continued  support  and  maintenance,  all  relying 
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on  the  more  than  atmospheric  pressure  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  for  their  stability  and  authority.  And,  if  some  Juvenal 
were  here  to-day  to  lash  the  follies  and  portray  the  perils  of  our 
own  land,  I  doubt  if  he  could  point  out  a  more  serious  and  salient 
source  of  danger  —  I  do  not  say  danger  of  its  decline  and  fall, 
for  we  admit  no  such  ideas  into  our  minds,  no  such  words  into 
our  vocabulary,  but  of  its  social  deterioration,  its  internal  dis- 
traction, its  failure  to  fulfil  and  act  out  the  whole  great  role 
which  has  been  assigned  to  it  —  than  the  growing  license  and 
licentiousness  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

Never  before  were  there  so  many  opportunities  for  the  employ- 
ment of  tongues  and  of  types,  and  never  before  were  there  so 
many  temptations  to  the  abuse  of  them.  Consider  what  in- 
numerable fields  for  the  spoken  word  the  institutions  of  our 
country  have  thrown  open.  Not  to  speak  of  that  more  conspicu- 
ous arena  of  political  debate,  of  which  you  and  I,  sir,  should 
hardly  care  to  say  all  that  we  think  or  to  tell  all  that  we  know,  — 
consider  the  multitudinous  legislativ^e  assemblies,  and  municipal 
councils,  and  caucuses,  and  stumps,  and  lyceums,  and  associa- 
tions, and  anniversaries,  and  courts  of  law,  and  temples  of 
religion,  from  which  words  of  some  sort  are  continually  flowing 
into  that  great  torrent  of  talk,  which  is  always  sounding  in  our 
ears  like  the  rush  of  mighty  waters.  Everywhere  there  are 
itching  ears  with  more  than  an  Athenian  eagerness  for  some  new 
thing,  and  with  a  never-tiring  willingness  to  reward  facility  and 
felicity  of  speech  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  day.  AVhat 
Lord  Sheffield  said,  with  doubtful  justice,  ])erhaps,  of  jjolitical 
office  in  Great  Britain  in  17S5,  we  may  say  almost  without  quali- 
fication of  all  offices  and  honors  in  our  own  land,  at  the  present 
hour.  "  In  this  country,"  said  he,  "  no  other  proof  is  required 
of  fitness  for  every  office,  than  oratory;  that  talent  suiiplies  the 
jilace  of  all  knowledge,  experience,  and  judgment." 

And  then,  the  Press  of  America,  —  the  periodical  press,  the 
pamphlet  press,  the  light  literature  press,  and,  above  all,  the 
newspaper  j)ress  of  America,  —  that  tremendous  enginery  which 
throws  a  fresh  broadside  at  morning  and  evening  ami  noonday 
lit'iicath  iihnost  every  roof  in  the  republic,  ami  whose  conipcti- 
lions  so  often  betray  it  into  I'alal  tonipliances  with  the  prejudices, 
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the  passions,  and  even  the  profligacies  of  its  supporters ;  who 
can  estimate  the  influence  of  such  an  enginery  upon  our  social 
and  moral  condition  ?  Who  can  calculate  the  pernicious  effect 
upon  the  community  of  a  single,  corrupt,  licentious  newspaper, 
coining  slanders  like  a  mint,  changing  phases  like  the  moon, 
with  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  opinions  in  a  year  upon 
every  subject  which  it  treats,  spicing  its  daily  and  its  nightly 
potions  with  every  variety  of  obscene  and  sensvial  stimulant,  con- 
trolled by  no  sense  of  responsibility,  finding  its  easy  way  to  the 
knowledge  and  perusal  of  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  inex- 
perienced, and  ministering  and  pandering  to  their  diseased  tastes 
and  depraved  appetites !  And  who  can  calculate,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  influence  which  might  be  produced,  —  nay,  let  me  say, 
which  is  produced,  —  for  I  have  in  my  mind,  I  thank  Heaven, 
more  than  one  example,  —  by  such  an  engine  in  the  hands  of 
upright,  intelligent,  independent,  and  conscientious  men,  — 
espousing  and  advocating  neither  ultraisms  nor  citraisms, 
neither  a  wild  fanaticism  nor  a  bigoted  conservatism,  with  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  with  the  love  of  truth  in  their 
hearts,  and  by  whom  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  of  morality, 
of  virtue,  of  right,  and  of  righteousness,  is  not  held  subordinate 
to  the  popularity  of  the  hour,  or  to  the  state  of  the  subscription 
list. 

The  present  accomplished  and  eloquent  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  w^ho  has  been  jDcrsonally  known  and  esteemed  by  so 
many  of  us  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  his  own,*  has  recently 
declared,  somewhat  emphatically,  on  the  floor  of  Parliament, 
that  "  as  in  these  days  the  English  Press  aspires  to  share  the 
influence  of  statesmen,  so  also  it  must  share  the  reponsibilities 
of  statesmen."  It  would  be  more  true  in  this  country,  I  fear,  to 
speak  of  statesmen  aspiring  to  share  the  influence  of  the  press. 
But,  however  it  may  be  as  to  the  point  of  relative  aspiration, 
there  can  be  little  question  as  to  that  of  comparative  respon- 
sibility. Certainly,  if  responsibility  is  to  be  measured  by  power, 
the  responsibility  of  the  press  is  greater  than  that  of  any  statesman 
under  the  sun,  however  exalted  he  may  be.  Who  has  forgotten 
that  splendid  exclamation  of  another  great  English  minister  and 

*  The  Earl  of  Derby  visited  the  United  States  many  years  ago  as  Mr.  Stanley. 
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orator,  in  1810,  when  he  challenged  and  defied  all  the  authori- 
ties of  the  realm  to  contend  against  the  power  of.  the  press  ? 
"  Give  them,"  said  he,  "  a  corrupt  House  of  Lords ;  give  them  a 
venal  House  of  Commons  ;  give  them  a  tyrannical  Prince  ;  give 
them  a  truckling  Court ;  and  let  me  but  have  an  unfettered  press  ; 
—  I  will  defy  them  to  encroach  a  hair's  breadth  upon  the  liberties 
of  England."*  Yes,  an  unfettered  press  is  a  match,  and  an 
overmatch,  for  almost  any  thing  human.  Neither  tyranny  nor 
freedom  can  stand  against  it.  Neither  corruption  nor  virtue  can 
survive  its  systematic  and  persevering  assaults.  It  may  be  ren- 
dered all  but  omnipotent  for  evil ;  it  may  be  rendered  all  but 
omnipotent  for  good;  according  to  the  ends  to  which  it  is 
directed,  and  the  influences  by  which  it  is  controlled.  And  the 
only  reliable,  earthly  influence  to  which  we  can  look  for  safety,  is 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  moral  and  religious  responsibility,  on  the 
part  of  its  controllers. 

Brethren,  tremendous  powers  are  in  all  our  hands,  tremendous 
responsibilities  are  on  all  our  shoulders.  The  educated  men  of 
America,  to  whom  peculiarly  the  use  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  pen 
have  been  imparted,  must  look  to  it  seasonably  that  they  are  not 
false  or  faithless  to  the  great  obligations  which  their  advantages 
and  opportunities  have  imposed  upon  them.  It  is  upon  them, 
pre-eminently,  that  the  responsibility  rests  for  whatever  abuses  of 
speech  or  of  the  press  may  endanger  our  political  or  our  moral 
condition..  It  is  for  them  to  dctcrmiiie  (under  God)  whether 
the  extraordinary  gift  of  tongues  which  characterizes  our  time 
and  country  shall  be  attended  with  something  of  the  blessing  of 
a  Pentecost,  or  with  more  than  the  curse  of  a  Babel !  It  is  for 
them  to  cultivate  and  to  exhibit  a  greater  caution  as  to  what  they 
speak  and  what  they  print.  It  is  for  them  to  restrain  that  yearn- 
ing aiter  notoriety  which  leads  to  so  much  of  vicious  exagger- 
ation and  extravagance.  It  is  for  them  to  resist  the  tem])tations 
of  poverty  as  well  as  of  ambition,  and  to  learn  how  to  sjiurn  the 
bribe  which  would  beguile  them  to  the  advocacy  or  the  utterance 
of  what  is  false  or  foul.  It  is  for  them,  if  need  be,  to  withstand 
even  the  temi)tations  of  their  own  genius,  and  to  let  even  the 
lyre  of  a  Mozart  or  the  nuise  of  a  Byron  lie  nuite  for  ever,  rather 

*  Sheridan. 
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than  renew  the  spectacle  of  the  divinest  melodies  and  most 
exquisite  cantos  prostituted  to  the  loathsome  lecheries  of  a  Don 
Juan.  It  is  for  them  to  do  more  than  this.  It  is  for  them  not 
merely  to  put  the  curb  of  conscience  upon  their  own  tongues  and 
pens,  but  to  be  vigilant  and  active  in  counteracting  and  disinfect- 
ing the  corrupting  and  polluted  streams  which  may  issue  from 
the  pens  and  tongues  of  others.  The  scholars  and  educated 
men  of  America  must  feel  and  realize  that  tliey  have  a  new 
mission  assigned  to  them,  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  our 
institutions,  and  essential,  vitally  essential,  to  their  maintenance, 
—  not  that,  mainly  or  primarily,  of  building  up  a  permanent 
American  Literature,  but  that  of  creating  and  keeping  alive  a 
sound,  healthy  Public  Opinion  upon  all  subjects  of  morality, 
religion,  philosophy,  and  politics. 

Honor  to  those  graduates  of  our  own  and  other  Universities, 
who  have  already  laid  the  foundations  of  our  literary  renown 
by  works  of  history,  poetry,  biography,  and  fiction,  which  have 
extorted  a  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  old  world  hardly 
inferior  to  the  glow  of  pride  which  they  have  kindled  in  the  new ! 
But  this  is  the  province  of  the  few.  A  more  practical  and  a 
more  practicable  service  remains  for  the  many.  It  is  for  them  to 
meet  the  common  and  daily  exigencies  of  our  social  and  political 
condition.  They  must  not  reserve  themselves  only  for  the  more 
stately  occasions  or  the  more  critical  emergencies  of  society. 
They  must  not  discard  even  such  commonplace  things  as  truth, 
duty,  virtue,  patriotism,  piety,  from  the  list  of  subjects,  which 
it  may  become  even  the  most  learned,  the  most  accomplished,  the 
most  ambitious  of  them  to  treat.  They  must  condescend  to  deal 
with  common  thoughts,  with  common  words,  with  common 
topics; — or,  rather,  they  must  learn  to  consider  nothing  as 
common  or  unclean  which  may  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  man, 
the  safety  of  the  republic,  or  the  glory  of  God.  It  is  theirs, 
by  their  efforts  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar,  in  the  lecture  room 
or  the  legislative  hall,  at  the  meetings  of  select  societies,  or  at 
the  grander  gatherings  of  popular  masses,  in  the  columns  of 
daily  papers,  in  the  pages  of  periodical  reviews  or  magazines, 
or  through  the  scattered  leaves  of  the  occasional  tract  or 
pamphlet,  to  keep  a  strong,  steady  current  of   sound,  rational, 
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enlightened  sentiment  always  in  circulation  tlirough  the  commu- 
nity. Let  them  remember  that  false  doctrines  will  not  wait  to 
be  corrected  by  ponderous  folios  or  cumbrous  quartos.  The 
thin  pamphlet,  the  meagre  tract,  the  occasional  address,  the 
weekly  sermon,  the  daily  leader,  —  these  are  the  great  instru- 
ments of  shaping  and  moulding  the  destinies  of  our  country. 
In  them,  the  scholarship  of  the  country  must  manifest  itself. 
In  them,  the  patriotism  of  the  country  must  exhibit  itself.  In 
them,  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  country  must  assert  itself. 
"  The  word  in  season,"  —  that  word  of  which  Solomon  understood 
the  beauty  and  the  value,  when  he  likened  it  to  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver,  —  it  is  that  which  is  to  arrest  error,  rebuke 
falsehood,  confirm  faith,  kindle  patriotism,  commend  morality 
and  religion,  purify  public  opinion,  and  preserve  the  State. 

Here,  then,  brethren,  where  we  first  acquired  so  much  of  any 
faculty  which  we  may  possess  for  moving   and   influencing  the 
minds  of  others,  let  us   realize   our   responsibility  for   its  use. 
Here  let  us  resolve,  that  it  shall  be  by  no  spoken  or  written  word 
of  ours  that  the  public  morality  shall  be  shaken,  the  public  faith 
unsettled,  the   public  order  endangered.     Here   let   us   resolve, 
that  if   wild   and   extravagant   theories,  —  if   the   conceits   and 
crudities  of  an  unchastened  speculation,  —  if  a  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination to  divine  or  human  authority,  —  if  a  rebellion  of  the 
intellect  against  every  thing  wortliy  of  being  the  object  of  faith, 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  weakest  and  most  credulous  enter- 
tainment of  the  most  worthless  superstitious  impostures,  —  if  a 
morbid  sentimentalism,  or  a  disorganizing  socialism,  or  a  disloyal 
sectionalism,  or  an  irreverent  and  impious  rationalism,  —  are  to 
be  among  the  dangers  of  our  age  and  country,  they  shall  find 
neither  apostles  nor  apologists  among  us.     Here,  at  these  altars, 
let  us  consecrate  our  pens  and  our  tongues,  and  all  our  parts 
and  powers,  as   educated   men,  to   our  country,  our  God,  and 
Truth.     Then,  then,  indeed,  — so  far,  at  least,  as  we  are  con- 
cerned,—shall  that  mighty  current  of  Public  Opinion,  l)y  which 
the  course  of  human  events,  individual,  social,  and  national,  is 
for  ever  to  be  so  greatly  directed  and  controlled,  and  from  whose 
influence  we  cannot  separate  ourselves  if   we  would,  —  be  no 
longer  in  danger  of  becoming,  as  it  advances  and  widens  and 
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deepens,  a  rushing  and  a  raging  flood,  overflowing  its  banks, 
sweeping  away  landmarks,  undermining  the  fabric  of  free  gov- 
ernment, and  prostrating  the  tribunals  of  justice  and  the  temples 
of  God,  —  nor  yet  shall  it  be  in  danger  of  losing  itself,  at  any 
time,  in  a  dull,  profitless,  pestilential  stagnation,  —  but  peaceful, 
healthful,  progressive,  fertilizing,  it  shall  realize  the  vision  of  the 
Holy  Waters  of  Ezekiel,  issuing  from  beneath  the  threshold  of  the 
sanctuary.  It  may  rise  to  the  ankles,  it  may  rise  to  the  knees, 
it  may  rise  to  the  loins,  it  may  rise  to  be  a  river,  — "  waters  to 
swim  in,  a  river  that  cannot  be  passed  over;" — but  upon  its 
banks  shall  grow  all  trees  for  meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade ; 
"  and  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat,  and  the  leaf  thereof 
for  medicine,"  and  "  every  thing  shall  live  whither  the  river 
Cometh ! " 

And  now  again,  Mr.  President  and  brethren,  I  turn  once  more, 
for  a  moment,  and  in  conclusion,  to  the  occasion  on  which  we 
are  assembled. 

We  have  organized  ourselves  into  an  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  this  ancient 
and  venerated  Institution.  We  have  come  together  at  the 
prompting  of  a  true  filial  piety,  to  concert  measures  for  advan- 
cing the  interests,  and  elevating  the  character,  and  extending  the 
just  renown,  of  a  beloved  and  cherished  parent.  Ten  years  have 
already  elapsed  since  our  first  Anniversary  Celebration.  Our 
first  President,  the  accomplished,  inflexible,  and  irreproachable 
statesman,  —  our  first  Orator,  the  learned,  profound,  and  incom- 
parable jurist,  —  Adams  and  Story,  —  are  among  iis  no  more  ;  and 
those  noble  and  congenial  spirits,  Pickering  and  Saltonstall,  who 
were  associated  with  them  on  our  first  Board  of  Directors,  have 
gone  with  them  to  their  reward.  I  know  not  how  many  others 
of  those  who  were  earliest  and  most  active  in  our  ranks  are  no 
longer  numbered  among  the  living.  We  may  not  shut  our  cars 
to  the  voice  which  thus  calls  upon  those  of  us  who  remain,  to 
redeem  the  time  by  the  adoption  of  some  more  substantial  and 
effective  measures  than  have  yet  been  attempted,  for  promoting 
the  great  ends  of  our  Association. 

We  can  do  much,  —  much  by  material  aid,  much  by  moral 
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effort.  And  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  occasion  will  not  pass 
away  without  the  final  arrangement  of  a  plan,  through  which 
the  good  wishes  and  the  good  works  of  us  all  may  find  a  worthy 
and  noble  consummation.* 

But  I  cannot  forget  that  there  are  others,  not  yet  included  in 
our  ranks,  upon  whom  the  reputation  of  the  College  rests  far 
more  even  than  upon  ourselves.  No  efforts  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  such  an  institution  from  without,  can  ever  su])ply 
the  place  of  those  which  must  proceed  from  within.  It  is  not 
munificent  endowments,  it  is  not  splendid  establishments,  it  is 
not  sumptuous  libraries,  it  is  not  accomplished  and  laborious 
professors,  it  is  not  cheap  tuition  or  free  scholarships,  —  impor- 
tant and  invaluable  as  they  all  are,  —  which  can  make  this  Uni- 
versity all  that  it  might  be,  —  all  that  we  desire  to  see  it. 

The  just  reputation  and  renown  of  such  an  institution  depend 
first  and  foremost  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  those  who 
are  successively  the  subjects  of  its  care.  Let  there  be  seen  here 
from  year  to  year  a  high  moral  tone  among  the  immediate 
students,  a  lofty  standard  of  conduct  as  well  as  of  scholarship, 
a  spirit  of  devotion  to  duty,  of  fidelity  to  themselves,  and  of 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  College,  —  and  the  pros- 
perity of  Harvard  will  be  secure. 

It  is  you,  young  gentlemen  of  the.  classes,  who  hold  the 
destinies  of  the  College  in  your  hands,  bound  up  in  the  same 
bundle  of  life  with  your  own.  And  we  are  here  to  ask  you.  to 
implore  you,  to  deal  considerately,  kindly,  justly,  with  them  both. 
We  have  travelled  the  road  before  you  ;  we  know  all  its  tempta- 
tions and  trials  ;  and  we  are  here  this  day  to  bear  witness  to  you, 
as  you  will  l)car  witness  in  our  place  hereafter  to  those  who  shall 
succeed  you,  that  there  is  not  one  of  us,  from  tlio  most  success- 
ful to  the  most  unfortunate  of  us  all,  —  from  him  who,  having 
received  ten  talents,  can  this  (hiy  |)r()duce  other  ten  to  the  glory 
of  Ood  and  his  Alma  Mater,  to  him  who  comes  with  his  single 
talent,  unimjjrovcd  and  hid  in  a  napkin,  —  tliat  there  is  not  one 
among  us  all,  wlio  has  not  wished  again  and  again,  a  thousand 
tini(!S,  who  does  not  still  wish,  that  ho  had  made  better  use  of 
the  oj)poit unities  and  advantages  which  you  now  enjoy.     We  are 

*  Si't'  iiutf  at  tlie  end. 
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here  to  tell  you,  that  there  is  not  a  recitation  we  ever  neglected, 
nor  a  prayer  we  ever  missed,  nor  an  act  of  insubordination  we 
ever  committed,  nor  an  unauthorized  indulgence,  nor  an  unwor- 
thy excess,  of  which  we  were  ever  guilty,  which  we  do  not 
remember  with  regret.  We  feel  that  nothing  which  we  can  do 
now,  either  for  the  College  or  for  ourselves,  can  atone  for  what 
we  left  undone  then.  We  feel  that  upon  you,  as  Undergraduates, 
and  not  upon  us,  as  Alumni,  the  hopes,  the  character,  the  honor, 
of  our  common  mother  primarily  and  principally  depend.  We 
appeal  to  you  all,  as  those  whom  we  trust  soon  to  welcome  within 
our  own  ranks,  not  to  trifle  with  so  great  a  trust,  not  to  neglect 
so  great  a  responsibility.  To  each  one  of  you  we  appeal,  in  a 
spirit  of  more  than  brotherly  regard  and  affection,  —  Meverere, 
reverere  de  te  tantam  expectationem ! 


NOTE   TO  PAGE   50. 


The  following  "Plan  for  Scholarships  "  was  proposed  and  adopted  on 
this  occasion :  — 

The  Aluivini  of  Harvard  College,  assembled  around  the  festive  board 
of  Alma  Mater,  in  July,  1852,  desirous  of  performing  some  act  wliioh  shall  at 
once  redound  to  the  good  of  the  College,  and  cement  more  closely  the  bonds 
which  unite  classmates  with  each  other,  and  classes  with  the  University,  and  ni 
the  hope  that  their  act  may  have  the  additional  recommendation  of  extending 
the  benefits  of  Harvard  College  instructions  to  increased  numbers  of  merito- 
rious youth  of  our  country,  hereby  assent  to  and  adopt  the  following  plan  for 
establishing  a  system  of  Scholarships  in  the  College,  viz. :  — 

1.  A  Scholarship  shall  be  established  by  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College. 

2.  Every  Class,  which  has  one  or  more  living  members,  shall  have  a  right 
to  establish  one  or  more  Scholarships. 

3.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  of  the  income  of  any  Scholarship  Fund 
unless  the  capital  sum  invested  shall  be,  or  shall  have  become  by  accunudation, 
at  least  two  thousand  dollars. 

4.  Any  Class  may  pay  any  portion  of  a  Scholarship  Fund,  at  any  time,  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  College  in  sums  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  at 
any  one  time. 

5.  The  Treasurer  of  the  College  shall  be  requested  to  keep  a  separate 
account  with  each  Scholarship,  and  to  designate  it  by  the  year  of  the  graihia- 
tion  of  tlie  Class,  wliich  shall  have  contributed  the  fund  to  endow  said  SchoUir- 
ship. 

6.  Whenever  a  Class  shall  have  made  provisimi  I'oi-  a  Scholarship,  by  tlie 
contribution  of  $2,000,  or  when  the  coiilribution  shall  have  reached  that  sum 
by  accuimilation,  it  shall  be  competent  lor  such  Class,  annually,  to  nominate 
any  meritorious  young  man,  then  a  member  ol"  Ci)lli'ge,  or  about  entei-mg,  as 
a  suitable  person  to  receive  the  income  of  the  Scholarship  of  such  Class, 
whether  a  descendant  of  a  nicinlicr  of  tlie  Class  or  otherwise. 

7.  Tlie  Corporation,  on  consiiltatioii  with  the  Faculty,  may  refuse  to  con- 
linn  any  ajipointiiiciit  made  by  a  Class,  without  assigning  reasons,  and  liny 
may  appropriate  the  income  of  the  Scholarship  of  such  Class  ii>r  liii'  niiiaiiiiler 
of  the  year  to  anv  nicritoridus  .student. 

[52] 
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8.  In  selecting  candidates  to  receive  the  benefits  of  Scholarships,  neither 
the  Class,  the  Corporation,  nor  the  Faculty  shall  receive  application,  from  any 
individual,  to  be  placed  upon  the  foundation  of  a  Scholarship,  except  in 
writing. 

9.  The  income  arising  from  any  Scholarship,  not  appropriated  in  any  year, 
shall  be  invested  as  the  capital  for  a  new  Scholarship ;  and  any  Scholarships  so 
created  shall,  when  completed,  be  termed  University  Scholarships,  to  be  under 
the  sole  control  of  the  Corporation. 

10.  No  Class  shall  be  allowed  to  make  a  nomination  of  any  person  to  be 
the  recipient  of  the  income  of  a  Scholarship  at  any  other  time  than  during 
Commencement-week ;  and,  in  case  no  nomination  shall  be  made  during  the 
said  week,  the  Corporation,  on  consultation  with  the  Faculty,  may  appoint 
some  one  to  be  the  recipient  for  that  year,  if  they  see  fit  so  to  do. 

Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Secretary. 
BosTOK,  July  23,  1852. 
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AN    ADDRESS    DELR'ERED    AT    TAUNTON,    MASSACHUSETTS,    BEFORE   THE   BRISTOL 
COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,   OCTOBER  15,   1852. 


I  AM  not  insensible,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  Society,  how  adventurous  a  thing  it  is  for 
one  who  has  had  so  little  personal  acquaintance  with  agriculture 
as  myself — for  one  who  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  city  of 
paved  streets,  in  which  it  is  our  special  boast  that  not  a  blade 
of  grass  is  ever  permitted  to  grow  —  to  undertake  a  formal  ad- 
dress to  a  society  of  practical  farmers. 

There  are  those  within  hearing  wlio  know,  however,  —  and 
none  better  than  yourself,  sir,  —  that  I  am  no  volunteer  on  this 
occasion  and  in  this  service ;  that  I  am  not  here  with  any  pre- 
sumptuous proffer  of  information  or  instruction,  either  to  prac- 
tical or  to  theoretical  farmers  ;  l)ut  that  I  liave  come  in  simple 
deference  to  the  repeated  solicitations  of  friends,  and  because  I 
have  never  learned  that  great  art  which  the  fairer  poi'tion  of  my 
audience  understand  how  to  prize  and  how  to  practise,  when 
teased  by  the  importunity  of  admiring  suitors,  —  the  art  of  say- 


ing no  ! 


Seriously,  my  friends,  I  am  here  with  a  deep  sense  of  my  own 
insufiiciency  for  these  things,  and  with  a  full  consciousness  that 
there  are  hundreds  around  me  to  whom  1  might  far  better  oiler 
myself  as  a  scholar,  than  as  a  teacher,  upon  any  subject  connected 
witli  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  And  yet,  being  here,  and  the 
responsil)iHty  for  my  presence  being  thus  I'aii'ly  rested  upou  other 
shoulders,  1  do  not  intend  to  shrink  from  the  legitimate  service 
of  the  occasion.  Having  ontf  put  my  hand  to  the  idough,  I  am 
not  disj)osed  "  to  look  back,"  but  sliall  proceed  to  break  up  sucli 
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a  furrow  as  I  can,  —  to  turn  over  as  large  a  slice  as  I  am  able, — 
in  some  corner  or  other  of  the  wide  field  of  agricultural  discus- 
sion. Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  graver  topics  of  the 
day,  let  me  give  expression  to  the  emotions  of  pleasure  with 
which  I  have  always  witnessed  these  Farmers'  Festivals,  as  often 
as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  them.  They  seem  to 
me  to  come  nearer  to  fulfdling  the  true  idea  of  republican  holi- 
days, than  any  which  our  country  has  hitherto  afforded.  1  know 
not  haw  much  they  may  do  for  the  great  interest  which  they  are 
primarily  designed  to  promote.  It  might  not  be  easy  to  measure 
their  precise  effect  in  improving  the  cultivation,  or  enlarging  the 
yield,  of  the  soil,  —  though,  even  as  to  these  ends,  their  influence, 
I  am  persuaded,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  No  one,  indeed, 
can  doubt,  that  for  spreading  information,  for  exciting  and  direct- 
ing inquiry,  for  encouraging  experiment,  for  stimulating  emula- 
tion, and  for  exhibiting  the  practical  and  beneficial  results  of 
them  all,  such  occasions  furnish  means  and  opportunities  which 
could, be  supplied  in  no  other  way;  and  I  venture  to  say,  that 
there  is  not  a  farmer  before  me  at  this  moment,  who,  if  he  should 
bp  rebuked  on  his  return  by  some  stay-at-home  neighbor  or  by 
some  over-anxious  spouse,  as  having  lost  a  day  in  attending  the 
cattle-show,  would  not  confidently  reply,  that,  instead  of  losing 
one  day,  he  had  gained  ten,  in  the  new  ideas  and  fresh  incentives 
which  he  had  brought  back  for  his  future  efforts. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  influence  of  such  occasions  in 
other  ways  is  even  more  appreciable.  Their  influence  in  the 
cultivation  of  good  feelings  and  good  fellowship  among  the  friends 
of  agriculture,  and  of  labor  generally,  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  and  of  the  nation ;  their  efficacy  in  sowing  the  seeds  and 
increasing  the  harvest  of  mutual  acquaintance,  mutual  regard, 
mutual  respect,  among  all,  of  all  classes,  sexes,  and  occupations, 
who  attend  them ;  their  annual  operation  in  garnering  up  in  the 
hearts  of  each  one  of  us  a  seasonable  supi)ly  of  good-will  and 
friendly  sentiment  towards  each  other,  against  the  day  wlien 
personal  competitions  or  i)olitical  conflicts  shall  come  round  to 
bring  blight  and  mildew  to  so  many  of  the  nobler  feelings  of  the 
soul,  and  to  threaten  starvation  and  famine  to  the  whole  better 
part  of  our  nature,  —  these  arc  among  the  results  of  such  festivals 
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as  this,  which  must  ever  commend  them  to  the  regard  of  every 
Christian  philanthropist. 

You  are  here,  my  friends,  from  all  quarters  of  the  Old  Colony, 
and  from  many  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the 
country,  from  all  pursuits  and  professions  and  political  parties, 
to  join  hands  and  hearts  in  furtherance  of  the  great  industrial 
interests  of  the  people.  Some  of  you  are  here  as  practical  pro- 
ducers, proud  to  display  the  results  of  your  own  labor  and  skill 
in  the  field  or  the  dairy ;  and  some  of  you  have  come  as  amateurs, 
gratified  to  behold  the  successes  and  achievements  of  your  neigh- 
bors or  friends.  And  we  have  all  come  as  consumers,  whether 
of  our  own  or  of  other  people's  produce ;  and  we  all  rejoice  in 
the  assurances  and  evidences  which  such  occasions  afford,  that 
it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  ignorance  or  the  idleness  of  man, 
if  an  abundance  of  the  best  food  shall  ever  be  wanting  to  our- 
selves or  our  children.  But  we  have  all  come,  too,  I  trust  and 
believe,  in  no  vain  and  arrogant  reliance  on  human  industry  or 
human  science  for  our  daily  bread,  but  with  hearts  grateful 
towards  Heaven  for  the  gracious  promise  that  seed-time  and  har- 
vest shall  never  fail,  and  for  the  great  providential  agencies  to 
which  we  primarily  owe  whatever  of  agricultural  success  we  have 
enjoyed  or  witnessed. 

For,  indeed,  if  there  be  any  thing  calculated  to  inspire  a  spirit 
of  devout  dependence  and  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  the 
course  of  nature  as  contemplated  in  the  operations  of  the  hus- 
bandman. There  are  at  least  two  things  wliich  a  farmer  can 
never  do  without,  —  the  sun  and  the  shower.  No  industry,  no 
science,  can  supply  their  place.  For  almost  every  thing  else 
there  may  be  some  sort  of  substitute  contrived.  But  who  can 
contrive  a  substitute  for  a  day's  sunshine,  or  even  for  an  hour's 
rain?  What  artificial  irrigation  could  jirevent  or  mitigate  the 
consequences  of  a  midsunnner's  drought?  What  mechanical 
arrangement  of  stoves,  what  chemical  evolution  of  heat,  could 
stay  the  ravages  of  an  early  frost?  How  impotent  is  the  arm 
of  man,  in  presence  of  agencies  like  these,  bhghtiug  in  a  week, 
or  even  nipping  in  a  night,  the  whole  result  of  a  year  of  toil! 
We  may  invent  curious  implements  and  marvellous  machines  to 
save  our  own  labor ;  but  we  can  invent  nothing  which  shall  dis- 
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pense  with  the  blessing  of  God.  Man  may  plough,  man  may  phmt ; 
but  man  cannot  give  the  increase.  The  great  indispensable  ma- 
chinery of  agriculture  must  ever  be  the  "  Mecanique  Celeste,"  that 
sublime  and  stupendous  system  of  suns  and  spheres  and  rolling 
orbs,  moving  on  in  serene  and  solemn  majesty  above  us,  and  — 

"  For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine." 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  for  no 
rhetorical  display.  I  shall  attempt  nothing  of  the  poetry  or 
romance  of  agriculture.  But  I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  to 
a  few  plain  and  practical  considerations,  which  have  struck  me 
as  not  unimportant  or  uninteresting  in  themselves,  and  as  not 
inappropriate  to  an  occasion  of  this  sort. 

Few  things  have  been  more  noticeable,  and  few  things,  I  am 
sure,  more  gratifying  to  us  all,  than  the  increased  interest  which 
has  been  lately  manifested  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  and  more 
especially  in  our  own  Commonwealth,  in  the  honored  cause  for 
which  you  are  associated.  We  have  all  witnessed  with  no  ordi- 
nary satisfaction  the  efforts  which  have  been  made,  and  which 
have  been  so  successfully  made,  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits. We  have  all  rejoiced  to  find  some  of  our  ablest  and  most 
accomplished  minds  devoting  themselves  to  subjects  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  improvement  of  stock,  the  scien- 
tific analysis  of  soils  and  of  plants,  and  the  preservation  and 
propagation  of  fruit-trees  and  forest-trees.  The  best  wishes  and 
the  best  hopes  of  us  all  have  attended  the  local  and  the  national 
conventions  which  have  been  held  on  the  subject  during  the  past 
year;  and  we  have  hailed  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  establish- 
ment and  organization  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
auspices  of  our  own  Commonwealth. 

I  think  we  shall  acknowledge,  however,  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  at  such  a  moment,  that  we  should  have  some  correct 
and  exact  ideas  as  to  what  is  to  be  done,  and  as  to  what  can  be 
accomplished,  in  this  behalf;  that  we  should  take  a  careful 
survey  of  the  actual  condition  of  American  agriculture  and  of 
the  real  wants  of  the  American  farmer ;  so  that  we  may  propose 
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to  ourselves  some  definite,  practical,  and  practicable  ends,  and 
so  that  our  efforts  may  terminate  in  something  better  than 
vague  promises,  exaggerated  estimates,  and  false  expectations. 
We  have  been  accustomed,  of  late  years,  to  hear  from  some 
quarters  of  the  country,  and  from  some  parts  of  tlie  conununity, 
language  of  this  sort :  —  Agriculture  is  a  neglected  interest. 
Government  does  nothing  for  it.  Legislators,  State  and  National, 
can  find  time  and  can  find  inducements  for  promoting  and  for 
protecting  every  other  employment  and  occupation  of  the  people. 
They  can  do  every  thing  for  commerce.  They  can  do  every  thing 
for  the  fisheries.  Tliey  can  do  every  thing  for  manufactures 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  But  the  farmers  can  find  nobody  to  do 
or  to  say  any  thing  in  their  behalf. 

Now,  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  directly  how  far  this  language 
is  reasonable  or  just,  either  towards  our  State  or  National  Gov- 
ernments. Nor  will  I  do  more  than  suggest,  in  this  connection, 
that,  if  there  has  been  any  wrong  of  this  kind,  whether  of  omis- 
sion or  of  commission,  the  redress  has  always  been  within  the 
reach  of  the  injured  parties ;  the  farmers  having  always  been  a 
great  majority  in  the  nation  at  large,  embracing,  it  is  estimated, 
"  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  population,"  and  having  thus 
had  it  always  in  their  power  to  control  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  any  time,  through  the  simple  agency  of  tlie  elective 
franchise. 

But  taking  it  for  granted,  for  a  moment,  that  the  allegation 
has  been  well  laid,  that  the  grievance  has  been  real,  that  an 
interposition  has  at  last  been  successfully  made,  and  that  the 
farmers  are  henceforth  about  to  have  their  own  way  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  I  am  disposed  to  ask  some  such  questions  as 
these:  —  What  can  Government  do  for  American  agriculture? 
What  can  it  do  for  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  farmers  ? 
What  could  it  ever  have  done  ?  What  has  it  done  or  left  undone 
hitherto  ? 

1  do  not  state  these  questions  as  distinct  propositions,  to  be 
distinctly  and  formally  treated  in  the  order  in  wliich  they  have 
been  stated,  like  the  heads  of  an  old-fashioned  sermon,  but  as 
presenting  the  details  of  a  general  in(|uiry  which  1  desire  to 
institute,  ami,  as  far  as  possible,  witliiu  the  reasonable  limits  of 
such  a  discourse,  to  answer. 
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And  here,  at  the  oiitset,  let  me  remark,  that  it  is  not  altogether 
easy  or  practicable  to  treat  the  agricultural  interests  ol"  tlie 
United  States  as  a  single  idea,  and  to  include  them  all  as  the 
subject  of  a  common  discussion.  When  we  speak  of  British 
agriculture  or  of  European  agriculture,  we  have  in  our  minds 
a  homogeneous  suliject.  But  the  vast  territorial  extent  of  our 
country,  and  its  varied  soils  and  climates  and  productions,  pre- 
vent altogether  that  perfect  unity  and  identity  of  interest  which 
are  found  among  the  tillers  of  the  earth  in  other  lands.  The 
planting  interests  of  the  Southern  States  present,  I  need  not  say, 
a  totally  different  subject  of  discussion  from  the  farming  interests 
of  tlie  Northern  and  Western  States.  The  character  of  the  labor 
by  which  the  great  crops  of  the  South  are  raised,  and  the  pur- 
poses to  which  tliey  are  applied,  make  them  an  obvious  exception 
to  the  general  subject  of  American  agriculture,  or,  at  any  rate, 
so  distinct  a  branch  of  it  as  requires  a  distinct  and  separate  con- 
sideration. 

I  intend,  then,  in  these  remarks,  to  confine  myself  to  the 
agriculture  whicli  is  carried  on  bv  the  hands  of  freemen,  and 
whicli  is  generally  occupied  in  tlie  production  of  food. 

And  in  reference  to  American  agriculture,  as  thus  understood, 
I  begin  by  asserting  that  Government  can  do  little  or  nothing  for 
its  protection,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  "  protection  "  is 
employed  in  such  connections,  by  any  direct  means ;  and  that, 
even  were  what  is  called  "the  Protecting  System,"  the  established 
policy  of  the  country,  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  it  to  any 
considerable  extent,  directly  and  immediately,  to  agriculture. 

The  protection  of  agriculture  is  an  idea  plainly  applicable  to 
countries  in  which  food  cannot  be  produced  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  meet  the  wants  of  the  population,  or  in  which  it  cannot  be 
produced  at  all,  except  at  a  higher  cost  than  that  at  which  it 
could  be  procured  from  other  sources  of  supply.  It  supposes  a 
competition,  actual,  or  at  least  possible,  in  our  own  markets  with 
the  products  of  our  own  fields.  It  is  a  protection  against  some- 
thing, and  that  something  is  obviously  foreign  importation. 

Great  Britain  may  be  in  a  condition  to  protect  her  agriculture. 
And  she  did  so  in  earnest,  and  most  effectively,  for  a  long  scries 
of  years,  by  a  systematic  arrangement  of  prohibitory  duties  or 
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sliding  scales.  She  may  now  find  it  more  consistent  with  her 
general  welfare,  —  more  for  her  advantage,  in  view  of  her  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests,  —  more  for  the  improvement 
of  her  whole  condition,  to  relax  or  abandon  this  system  for  a 
time,  or  altogether.  But  this  is  a  question  with  her  of  policy, 
and  not  of  power.  Nobody  doubts  that  the  state  of  British 
agriculture,  the  relation  of  production  to  population,  the  propor- 
tion of  supply  to  demand,  render  it  susceptible  of  this  sort  of 
governmental  protection.  And  so  it  may  be,  and  so  it  is,  with 
other  countries  of  the  Old  World,  and  perhaps  of  the  New. 

But -what  could  prohibitory  duties  or  sliding  scales,  applied  to 
agricultural  productions,  accomplish  for  the  American  farmer  ? 
Is  there  any  scarcity  of  food  among  us,  inviting  supplies  from 
abroad  ?  Can  food  be  raised  in  other  regions,  and  imported  into 
our  country,  at  lower  rates  than  those  at  which  we  can  raise  it 
for  ourselves  ?  Do  any  foreign  products  of  the  soil  enter  into 
injurious  competition  with  our  own  products  in  the  American 
market  ?  There  may  be  a  little  flax-seed,  a  little  coarse  wool, 
or  a  few  hides,  brought  here  from  South  America  or  the  East 
Indies ;  and  now  and  then,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  mysterious 
blight,  our  provincial  neighbors  may  supply  us  with  a  few 
potatoes,  or  evG«i  with  a  little  wheat.  But  these  are  exceptional 
cases,  entirely  capable  of  explanation,  if  they  were  important 
enough  to  justify  the  consumption  of  time  which  such  an  exj)la- 
nation  would  involve. 

The  great  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of  the  United  States  is, 
I  need  not  say,  its  immense  and  immeasurable  agricultural 
resources.  Our  boundless  extent  of  fertile  land,  and  the  hardly 
more  than  nominal  price  at  which  it  may  be  purchased,  have 
settled  the  question  for  a  thousand  years,  if  not  for  ever,  that, 
unless  in  some  extraordinary  emergency  of  Aimine  or  of  civil 
war,  our  farmers  will  have  the  undisputed  control  of  our  own 
markets,  without  the  aid  of  prohil)itory  duties  or  protective 
tar  ids.  It  may  be  said  to  be  with  our  lands,  as  it  cei-tainly  is 
with  our  liberties:  the  condition  of  botli  may  be  described  by 
the  striking  conplct  of  Drydcn  :  — 

"  ( )ur  011I3'  grievance  is  excess  of  ease, 
rreetlom  our  pain,  and  plenty  our  disease." 
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Other  Governments  can  do  much  more  for  political  liberty  than 
our  Government  can  do,  because  there  is  so  much  more  of  this 
sort  in  other  countries  left  to  be  done.  We  have  a  noble  system 
of  independence  and  freedom,  already  established  and  secured  to 
us  by  the  toil  and  treasure  and  blood  of  our  fathers.  We  of  this 
generation  may  say,  in  the  language  of  that  memorable  dialogue 
between  the  chief  captain  at  Jerusalem  and  the  glorious  Apostle : 
"  With  a  great  sum  obtained  they  this  freedom ;  but  we  w^ere 
free-born."  The  most,  therefore,  that  any  American  Government 
can  do  now  is  to  maintain,  iiphold,  and  administer,  according  to 
the  true  spirit  and  intent  of  those  who  acquired  it,  the  ample 
patrimony  of  freedom  which  h8.s  been  bequeathed  to  us.  God 
grant  that  there  may  never  be  wanting  to  us  rulers  capable  of 
doing  so ! 

And  now,  my  friends.  Nature — I  should  rather  say  a  kind 
Providence  —  has  done  for  our  agricultural  condition  very  much 
what  the  wisdom  and  valor  of  our  fathers  have  effected  for  our 
political  condition.  It  has  given  us  a  vast  extent  of  virgin  soil, 
susceptible  of  every  variety  of  culture,  and  capable  of  yielding 
food  for  countless  millions  beyond  our  present  population.  It  is 
ours  to  occupy,  to  enjoy,  to  improve  and  preserve  it;  and  no 
protective  systems  are  necessary  to  secure  a  market  for  as  much 
of  its  produce  as  we,  and  our  children,  and  our  children's 
children  for  a  hundred  generations,  can  eat.  Government  can 
thus  do  nothing,  nothing  whatever,  in  the  way  of  direct  and 
immediate  protection  to  American  agriculture.  And  when  it  is 
said,  therefore,  that  our  legislators  can  protect  commerce,  can 
protect  manufactures,  can  find  time  to  look  after  all  the  interests 
of  tlie  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  the  navigator,  and 
the  fisherman,  but  can  find  no  time  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  farmer, — let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  such  protection  as  may 
be  afforded  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  through  the  aid  of  a 
revenue  system,  is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  impracticable  and 
impossible  for  agriculture.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  as  to 
the  great  mass  of  human  food  which  our  soil  supplies,  we  have 
a  natural  and  perpetual  monopoly  in  our  own  markets  for  as  much 
as  we  can  in  any  way  furnish  mouths  to  consume  or  money  to 
pay  for.     In  a  w^ord,  the  ability  to  consume,  pecuniary  or  physi- 
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cal,  is  the  only  limit  to  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce 
among  ourselves  ;  and  this  ability  can  by  no  possibility  be  afifected 
by  any  legislative  measures  directed  to  the  immediate  promotion 
or  protection  of  agriculture. 

And  here  let  me  suggest  a  distinction  which,  though  often  lost 
sight  of,  is,  in  this  country  at  least,  a  real  distinction,  and  not 
unworthy  of  serious  attention :  I  mean  the  distinction  between 
the  promotion  of  agricidture,  and  the  promotion  of  the  immedi- 
ate interests  of  those  engaged  in  it.  The  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture looks  obviously  to  an  extended  and  an  improved  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  to  the  introduction  of  better  processes  and  better 
implements  of  agricultural  labor,  and  to  the  consequent  produc- 
tion of  larger  crops  and  more  luxuriant  harvests.  But  would 
such  results  be  necessarily  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  great 
body  of  American  farmers  ?  Would  their  condition,  as  individ- 
uals or  as  an  aggregate  class,  be  improved,  —  would  their  crops 
be  enhanced  in  price,  or  stand  a  chance  of  commanding  a 
convenient  sale  at  any  price,  if  the  number  of  farmers  were 
multiplied,  if  the  breadth  of  land  under  cultivation  were  ex- 
tended, and  if,  by  the  aid  of  greater  science,  of  new  manures, 
new  machines,  and  new  modes  of  culture^  each  one  of  them  could 
double  tlie  yield  of  every  acre  of  his  land?  Is  it  not  obvious, 
that,  unless  new  and  adequate  markets  were  simultaneously 
opened,  the  only  consequence  would  be  a  still  greater  overplus  of 
production,  a  still  greater  diminution  of  agricultural  profits,  and 
a  still  greater  depression  of  the  individual  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  the  farmers  ? 

The  result  of  both  the  considerations  which  I  have  thus  far 
suggested  is  the  same.  The  great  agricultural  want  of  our  coun- 
try is  the  want  of  consumers,  and  not  of  producers ;  of  mouths, 
jiiid  iKil  of  liands ;  of  markets,  and  not  of  crops.  And  tliis  is  a 
want  wiiich  no  government  ju'otcction,  like  that  which  has  been, 
or  may  be,  afforded  to  manufactures  or  to  commerce,  can  possibly 
suj»|>ly.  ^^11  the  conti'iuy,  that  sort  of  protection  would  only 
incrrase  llic  dil'liculty,  and  aggraA^ate  the  disease. 

lnd(M'd,  the  policy  of  our  Government,  in  one  jiarticular  at 
least,  lias  already  tended  greatly  to  this  result:  I  mean  its  Puhlic 
Land  Policy.     Who  can  say  that  Government  has  done  nothing 
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for  the  protection  of  agriculture,  who  contemplates,  for  an  in- 
stant, the  course  and  consequences  of  this  gigantic  system  ?  Con- 
sider the  expenditure  of  care  and  of  money,  at  which  our  vast 
territorial  possessions  have  been  acquired  !  Consider  the  ex  [ten- 
sive negotiations,  and  the  still  more  expensive  wars,  l)y  which 
they  have  been  purchased  or  conquered  from  foreign  nations  or 
from  the  Indian  tribes  !  Consider  the  complicated  and  costly 
machinery  of  their  survey  and  sale,  and  the  systematic  provisions 
which  have  been  made  for  securing  to  every  settler  that  first  great 
want  of  an  independent  farmer,  —  a  perfect  title  to  his  land ! 
And  then  consider  the  almost  nominal  price  at  which  any  number 
of  acres  may  be  purchased  ! 

I  would  not  question  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed.  It  was  designed  to  effect  an  early  set- 
tlement and  civilization  of  the  great  West ;  and  its  wisdom  is 
justified  by  the  existence,  at  so  early  a  period  after  its  adoption, 
of  so  many  populous  and  prosperous  States,  in  regions  which 
were,  seemingly  but  yesterday,  the  abodes  of  wild  beasts  or  wilder 
men.  We  hail  those  new  and  noble  States,  as  they  successively 
and  rapidly  advance  to  maturity,  as  the  proudest  products  of  our 
land,  and  welcome  them  to  the  privileges  and  the  glories  of  a 
Union  which  we  pray  may  be  perpetual. 

The  influences  of  this  policy,  in  some  other  ways,  may  have 
been  of  a  more  doubtful  character.  But  who  can  say  that  the 
American  Government  has  done  nothing  for  agriculture,  with  such 
a  policy,  so  long  and  systematically  pursued,  before  his  eyes  ? 
What  greater  bounty  could  be  contrived  for  the  multiplication  of 
farmers,  and  for  the  extended  cultivation  of  the  soil,  than  the 
standing  offer  of  the  best  land  in  the  world,  with  its  title  guaran- 
teed by  the  strong  arm  of  the  nation,  and  its  muniments  do})()sited 
in  the  iron  safes  of  the  Government,  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an 
acre  ?  —  unless,  indeed,  it  be  found  in  the  absolute  gift  of  a  home- 
stead to  every  settler  for  two  or  three  years,  or  in  the  "  vote  your- 
self a  farm,"  or  "  land  for  the  landless,"  projects  of  the  ])rcsont 
day.  What  has  the  Government  ever  done  for  commerce  or  for 
manufactures,  which  can  compare  with  this  great  bonus  to  agri- 
culture ?  Nay,  wliat  has  the  Government  ever  done,  or  ever  been 
able  to  do,  to  counteract  the  constant  drain  upon  commercial  and 
manufacturing  labor  which  this  system  has  created. 
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No  one,  I  suppose,  can  doubt  that  one  of  the  great  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  manufacturing  system, 
and  of  building  up  the  mechanic  arts,  in  these  Eastern  States,  has 
been  the  constant  inducement  and  temptation  to  leave  home  and 
go  off  to  the  West,  which  have  been  held  out  in  the  fertility  and 
cheapness  of  the  Western  lands,  to  the  young  men  and  young 
women,  whose  hands  were  essential  to  the  loom,  the  spindle,  the 
lapstone,  or  the  anvil.  The  absolute  necessity  of  counteracting 
these  inducements  and  temptations  by  an  increased  rate  of  wages 
at  home  has  materially  aggravated  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
which  we  have  encountered  in  the  way  of  a  successful  competition 
with  the  manufacturers  of  the  Old  World.  The  influence  of  the 
luxuriant  prairies  and  rich  bottoms  of  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  and 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  rest,  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the 
placers  and  gold  mines  of  California  at  the  present  moment ;  and, 
though  less  in  degree,  has  been  far  more  steady  and  durable  than 
that  is  likely  to  be.  Our  young  men  and  young  women  will  not 
be  long  in  learning,  that  there  are  more  profitable  diggings,  in  the 
long  run,  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  than  on  the  other. 
They  will  not  be  long  in  appreciating  the  philosophy  of  the  cock, 
in  the  old  fable  of  ^sop,  who  discovered  that  corn  was  a  more 
reliable  treasure  than  jewels.  They  will  not  be  long  in  realizing, 
that  even  golden  carrots  may  be  a  more  certain  crop  than  carats 
of  gold.  They  will  soon  understand  the  wisdom  of  Franklin,  in 
his  conclusion  of  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  "Busy  Body,"  — 
a  little  series  of  essays  published  by  him  in  Philadelphia  in  1729, 
and  which,  though  among  his  earliest  compositions,  are  replete 
with  the  wit  and  shrewdness  and  sterling  common  sense  which 
characterized  his  maturer  productions. 

"  I  shall  conclude,"  said  he,  "  with  the  words  of  my  discreet 
friend,  Arjricola,  of  Chester  County,  when  he  gave  his  son  a  good 
plantation,  — '  My  son,  I  give  thee  now  a  vahialjlc  ))arcel  of  land. 
I  assure  tiiee  I  have  found  a  consideral)le  quantity  of  gold  by 
digging  there  :  thee  may'st  do  the  same  ;  but  thee  must  carefully 
observe  this,  —  never  to  dig  more  than  plough-deep.'  " 

'J'he  tcnnjitations  of  good  land  will  last  longer  than  those  of  gold 
mines.  Tliero  is  a  love  for  acres.  Thort^  is  a  cliarm  in  independ- 
ent proprielcu'ship.     There  is  health,  and  hapj)incss,  anil  a  sense 
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of  freedom,  in  rural  life  and  rural  labor.  There  is  a  proud  con- 
sciousness of  virtue,  and  of  worth,  and  of  self-reliance,  in  the 
breast  of  the  honest  and  industrious  farmer,  like  that  to  which 
the  simple  shepherd  of  Shakspcare  gave  utterance,  when  re- 
proached by  the  clown  with  a  want  of  courtly  manners  :  — 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  true  laborer.  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear ; 
owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness  ;  glad  of  other  men's 
good,  content  with  my  harm  ;  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to 
see  my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck." 

Feelings  and  instincts  like  these,  to  which  no  bosom  is  a 
stranger,  will  outweigh  and  outlast  the  temptations  of  the  richest 
"placers  of  the  Pacific,  and  will  create  a  yearning  towards  the 
broad  fields  and  noble  forests  of  the  great  West,  in  the  hearts  of 
our  enterprising  young  men  and  young  women,  as  long  as  a 
single  township  or  a  single  quarter  section  shall  remain  unsold  or 
unsettled.  That  whole  vast  domain  will  thus  continue  to  operate 
in  the  future,  as  it  has  operated  in  the  past,  as  a  continual  gov- 
ernment bounty  upon  the  multiplication  of  farmers,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  agriculture. 

And  now,  having  said  thus  much,  and  the  limits  of  this  address 
will  not  allow  me  to  say  more,  both  in  regard  to  what  Government 
cannot  do  for  American  agriculture,  and  also  as  to  what  it  actually 
has  done  in  the  past,  I  come  to  a  brief  consideration  of  what  it 
can  do,  and  what  it  ought  to  do,  in  the  future. 

In  the  first  place,  it  can  adopt  systematic,  comprehensive,  and 
permanent  measures  for  ascertaining  from  year  to  year,  or  cer- 
tainly from  census  to  census,  the  actual  condition  of  our  country 
in  relation  to  agriculture,  the  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation, 
the  proportion  of  cultivated  land  devoted  to  the  production  of 
different  articles  of  food,  the  relation  of  production  to  population 
in  the  various  States,  and  in  the  country  at  large,  the  comparative 
productiveness  of  the  same  crops  in  different  parts  of  the  Union 
and  under  different  modes  of  culture,  and  generally  whatever 
details  may  be  included  in  a  complete  statistical  account  of 
American  agriculture. 

Our  commercial  and  navigating  statistics  are  already  provided 
for,  as  incidental  to  our  revenue  system.     We  need  similar  re- 
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turns  both  of  our  agriculture  and  our  manufactures  ;  and  I  should 
not  be  sorry  to  have  them  committed  to  a  common  bureau. 

One  of  the  brief  sayings,  which  have  given  a  name  and  a  per- 
petual fame  to  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Ancient  Greece,  is  the 
simple  precept,  "  Know  thyself."  And  a  celebrated  Latin  poet 
has  not  been  willing  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  saying  of  human 
origin,  but  has  emphatically  declared  that  it  descended  from 
heaven. 

It  was  a  saying  addressed  to  individual  man,  and  undoubtedly 
contemplated  that  self-examination,  that  searching  of  the  heart, 
which  is  a  duty  of  higher  than  human  authority,  and  which  is 
essential  to  all  moral  or  spiritual  improvement.  But  it  is  a 
doctrine  as  applicable  to  the  outer  as  to  the  inner  man,  and  as 
essential  to  the  progress  and  improvement  of  nations  as  of  indi- 
viduals. And  this  country,  beyond  all  other  countries,  needs  to 
know  itself,  to  understand  its  own  condition,  to  watch  closely  its 
own  progress,  to  keep  the  run  of  it,  as  we  may  well  say,  for  it  is 
always  on  the  run,  advancing  and  going  ahead  with  a  rapidity 
never  before  witnessed,  or  dreamed  of.  More  especially  should 
the  industry  of  our  country  know  itself,  and  realize  its  own  con- 
dition and  circumstances.  American  labor,  in  all  its  branches, 
should  have  a  map,  on  which  it  may  behold  its  own  aggregate 
position,  and  its  own  individual  relations,  and  by  which  it  may  be 
enabled  to  see  what  obstructions  and  interferences  are  in  the  way 
of  its  prosperous  progress ;  to  see  particularly  where  it  obstructs 
itself,  by  pressing  into  departments  already  too  -crowded,  and 
where  it  may  obtain  relief  and  elbow-room  in  departments  not  yet 
occupied.  American  agriculture,  above  all,  should  be  able  to  look 
itself  fairly  in  the  face,  as  in  a  mirror,  through  the  medium  of  the 
most  detailed  and  exact  periodical  surveys,  that  it  may  discover 
seasonably  any  symptoms  of  over-action  or  of  under-action,  if 
there  be  any  ;  and  tliat  it  iiiay  run  no  risk  of  exjtouding  and 
Avasting  its  energies  in  unprolitable  toils. 

In  the  next  place.  Government,  State  and  Xationai,  can  cu- 
courage  agricultural  science,  and  promote  agricultural  educalion. 

This  subject  liiis  l)C('u  so  nearly  exhausted,  during  the  last  year 
or  two,  by  President  I  litchcock's  rc|ioi1  to  our  own  Lciiislalure, 
by  Dr.  Lee's  reports  to  the   Patent  Ollicc  at  AVashington,  and  by 
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the  lectures  and  addresses  in  which  it  has  been  treated  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  that  I  propose  to  notice  it  very  briefly. 

Undoubtedly  the  noble  system  of  common-school  education, 
which  is  already  in  existence  among  us,  and  for  which  wo  can 
never  be  too  grateful  to  our  Puritan  Fathers,  is  itself  no  small  aid 
to  the  cause  of  agriculture.  The  farmers  and  the  farmers'  chil- 
dren enjoy  their  full  share  of  its  benefits.  It  furnish(»s  tliat 
original  sub-soil  ploughing  to  the  youthful  mind  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  whatever  other  culture  it  may  be  destined 
to  undergo.  There  is  no  education,  after  all,  which  can  take  the 
place  of  reading,  writing,  and  keeping  accounts ;  and  the  young 
man  who  is  master  of  these  elemental  arts,  and  whose  eye  has 
been  sharpened  by  observation,  and  his  mind  trained  to  reflection, 
and  his  heart  disciplined  to  a  sense  of  moral  and  religious 
responsibility,  —  and  these  are  the  great  ends  and  the  great 
achievements  of  our  common  schools,  —  will  not  go  forth  to  the 
work  of  his  life,  whether  it  be  manual  or  mental,  whether  of  the 
loom  or  the  anvil,  of  the  pen  or  the  plough,  without  the  real,  in- 
dispensable requisites  for  success.  The  great  secret  and  solution 
of  the  wonderful  advance  which  has  been  witnessed  of  late  years, 
in  all  the  useful  arts,  has  been  the  union  of  the  thinking  mind  and 
the  working  hand  in  the  same  person.  Heretofore,  for  long  ages, 
they  have  been  everywhere  separated.  One  set  of  men  have  done 
the  thinking,  and  another  set  of  men  have  done  the  working. 
The  land  has  been  tilled,  the  loom  has  been  tended,  the  hammer 
and  the  hoe  have  been  wielded,  by  slaves,  or  by  men  hardly  more 
intelligent  or  independent  than  their  brute  yoke-fellows.  In 
other  countries,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  even  in  our  own,  so 
far  as  one  region  and  one  race  are  concerned,  this  separation  still 
exists.  But  a  great  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the  grad- 
ual progress  of  free  institutions ;  and,  in  the  Free  States  of  our 
own  country  especially,  we  see  a  complete  combination  of  the 
working  hand  and  the  thinking  mind,  of  the  strong  arm  and  the 
intelligent  soul,  in  the  same  human  frame.  This  has  been 
the  glorious  result  of  our  common-school  system,  the  cost  of 
which,  great  as  it  has  been  and  still  is,  has  been  remunerated  a 
thousand-fold,  even  in  a  mere  pecuniary  way,  by  the  improve- 
ments, inventions,  discoveries,  and  savings  of  all  sorts,  which 
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have  been  made  by  educated  labor  in  all  the  varied  departments 
of  human  industry.  It  is  now  everywhere  seen  and  admitted, 
that  the  most  expensive  labor  which  can  be  employed  is  ignorant 
labor  ;  and,  fortunately,  there  is  very  little  of  it  left  in  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

But,  while  the  great  substratum  of  all  education  for  all  pursuits 
is  al)undantly  and  admirably  supplied  by  our  common  schools, 
no  one  can  fail  to  perceive,  or  hesitate  to  admit,  the  advantages 
which  may  accrue  from  something  of  a  more  specific  and  supple- 
mentary instruction  for  those  to  whom  the  care  and  cultiirc  of 
the  American  soil  is  to  be  committed.  The  earth  beneath  us  has 
been  too  long  regarded  and  treated  as  something  incapable  of  being 
injured  by  any  thing  short  of  a  natural  convulsion,  or  a  providen- 
tial cataclysm.  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  dig  it,  and 
ditch  it,  and  drain  it,  and  hoe  it,  and  rake  it,  and  harrow  it,  and 
trample  it  under  our  feet,  and  plough  long  furrows  in  its  back ; 
and  have  so  long  found  it  repaying  such  treatment  1)y  larger  and 
larger  measures  of  endurance,  generosity,  and  beneficence,  —  that 
we  have  been  ready  to  regard  it  as  absolutely  insensible  to  .injury. 
Because  our  chains  and  stakes  have  exhibited  from  year  to  year 
the  same  superficial  measurements,  we  have  flattered  ourselves 
that  our  farms  were  undergoing  no  detriment  or  diminution.  We 
have  remembered  the  maxim  of  the  law,  "  He  who  owns  the  soil 
owns  it  to  the  sky,"  and  have  been  careful  to  let  nothing  interfere 
with  our  air  or  daylight ;  but  we  have  omitted  to  look  below  the 
surface,  and  to  discover  and  ])rovide  against  the  robbery  which 
has  been  annually  perpetrated,  by  day  and  by  night,  upon  its 
most  valuable  ingredients  and  elements. 

The  discovery  has  at  last  been  made,  the  danger  has  been  re- 
vealed, the  alarm  has  been  sounded;  and  if  Govennnent  can 
provide  bounties  for  the  destruction  of  the  wolves  and  bears  and 
foxes,  which  threaten  our  flocks,  our  herds  and  our  hen-roosts,  I 
see  not  bow  it  can  withhold  some  seasonable  provision  against  tlie 
far  more  I'requent  and  more  disastrous  de})redations  by  whicli  our 
soil  is  des])oiled  of  its  treasures,  through  the  want  of  science  and 
skill  on  the  ])ar1  ol'  those  who  till  it.  'I'licse  depredations  are  none 
the  less  treacherous,  or  llu;  less  formidable,  1  need  not  say,  for 
being  carried  on  in  no  malicious  spirit,  and  by  no  hostile  hands. 
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The  worst  robberies  of  every  sort,  moral  or  pecuniary,  of  charac- 
ter, of  property,  or  of  opportunity,  are  those  which  a  man  com- 
mits upon  himself.  It  is  due  to  ourselves,  it  is  due  even  more  to 
our  children,  that  the  national  soil  should  not  be  impaired  by  our 
ignorance  or  our  neglect.  It  is  a  great  trust-estate,  of  which 
each  generation  is  entitled  only  to  the  use,  and  for  the  strip 
and  waste  of  which  the  grand  Proprietor  of  the  universe  will 
hold  us  to  account. 

AVhether  the  promotion  of  agricultural  education  shall  be 
undertaken  through  systematic  courses  of  scientific  lectures,  or 
by  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  with  experimental  farms 
attached  to  them,  or  by  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural tracts  and  treatises,  or  by  all  combined,  it  is  for  the 
farmers  to  say.  What  they  say  will  not  fail  to  be  rightly  and 
effectively  said.  With  them,  words  will  be  things  ;  for  no  Govern- 
ment will  venture  to  resist  their  deliberate  and  united  appeals. 

But  let  not  the  farmers,  or  the  friends  of  the  farmers,  deceive 
themselves.  When  all  that  can  be  desired  in  this  way  shall  have 
been  accomplished ;  when  Government  shall  have  done  its  whole 
duty  in  regard  to  agricultural  statistics  and  agricultural  science ; 
when  the  products  of  every  State  and  of  every  district  in  the 
Union  shall  have  been  put  in  the  way  of  exact  and  periodical  as- 
certainment ;  when  the  American  soil  shall  have  been  everywhere 
analyzed,  and  when  those  who  till  it  shall  have  been  every- 
where instructed  in  its  peculiar  adaptations,  and  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties, and  its  peculiar  wants  ;  when  the  whole  vegetable  and 
animal  and  mineral  kingdoms  shall  have  been  raked  and  ran- 
sacked for  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible  and  most  effective 
fertilizers  ;  when  some  safe  and  convenient  mode  shall  have  been 
contrived  (according  to  the  late  suggestion  of  Lord  Palmcrston  in 
England)  for  turning  back  the  drains  and  gutters  and  common 
sewers  of  our  great  cities  and  towns  upon  our  farms  and  gardens, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  run  waste  to  the  sea,  breeding  pesti- 
lence as  they  flow,  "  the  country  thus  purifying  the  towns,  and 
the  towns  fertilizing  the  country ; "  when  the  great  doctrine  of 
modern  science  shall  be  practically  recognized  and  applied,  that 
there  is  no  waste  in  the  physical  universe,  nothing  in  excess, 
nothing  useless,  from  the  bone  which  the  dog  growls  over  at  our 
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door  to  the  dung  of  the  sea-fowl,  for  which  the  nations  of  the 

earth  are  contending,  on  the  most  distant  and  desolate  island,  but 

that  — 

"  Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  use ; "  — 

still,  still,  the  great  want  of  American  agriculture  will  remain, — 
that  want  which  I  have  alluded  to,  in  the  opening  of  this  address, 
and  to  which  I  recur,  once  more,  for  a  few  moments,  in  its 
conclusion,  —  the  want  of  adequate  markets  for  the  sale  of  its 
produce.  Nay,  the  want  will  only  have  been  increased  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  greater  fertility  of  our  fields,  and  the  greater  abund- 
ance of  our  harvests. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  these  markets  are  either  to  be  created 
at  liome  or  found  abroad. 

And  I  am  not  one  of  those,  if  any  there  be,  who  are  disposed 
to  disparage  the  value  of  a  foreign  market  for  any  thing  for  which 
we  can  find  one.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  our  Government  to 
make  arrangements  in  every  way  in  its  power  by  wise  negotiations 
and  just  systems  of  reciprocity,  for  the  introduction  into  foreign 
countries  of  the  largest  possible  amount  of  our  surplus  provisions 
and  ])readstuffs.  Such  arrangements,  however,  are  clearly  com- 
mercial arrangements  ;  and  I  refer  to  them  merely  as  an  illustra- 
tion, that  what  may  seem  to  be  done  by  our  legislators  only  for 
the  benefit  of  commerce,  may  really  result  in  the  most  important 
aid  and  advantage  to  agriculture. 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  toi)ic,  however,  without  the  expression 
of  an  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  an  adequate  foreign  market  for  our 
agricultural  surplus  has  proved,  and  will  still  prove,  utterly  falla- 
cious and  delusive.  Tliere  is  at  least  one  ))riucii)lc,  in  this  con- 
nection, which  niiiy  l)e  considered  as  settled  I'v  (lie  whole  current 
of  cxj)crience,  and  by  all  the  deductions  and  dictates  of  reason 
and  connnon  sense.  No  large  or  considcu'able  kingdom  or  country 
will  ever  lie  li:d»itually  dc])endent  mi  tiic  soil  ol'  other  countries 
for  th(!  food  of  its  inhaliitants.  Why,  where  would  be  the  power 
ol"  (heat    Ibilain,  were  she  compelled  to  look  abroad  for  the  daily 
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bread  of  her  people  ?  What  a  mockery  would  be  her  boasted 
dominion  over  the  seas !  What  a  farce  her  world-encircling  chain 
of  colonial  possessions  and  military  posts  !  With  what  face  would 
she  venture  to  interfere  with  our  fishing-grounds,  or  even  to  main- 
tain her  own,  weVe  she  liable  to  be  starved  out  at  any  moment  by 
our  embargoes  ?  We  should  soon  learn  how  to  bring  her  to  terms, 
as  her  own  parliaments  have  so  often  brought  her  monarchs  to 
terms,  by  a  simple  refusal  of  supplies,  a  simple  stopping  of 
rations. 

I  never  think,  Mr.  President,  of  this  dream  of  some  of  our 
American  farmers,  that  they  are  to  raise  food  for  all  the  world, 
without  associating  it  with  the  dream  of  Joseph  of  old,  or  rather 
with  his  two  successive  dreams,  as  related  to  his  brethren,  and 
recorded  in  Holy  Writ :  — 

"  Hear,  I  pray  you,"  said  he,  "  this  dream  which  I  have 
dreamed :  For,  behold,  we  were  binding  sheaves  in  the  field,  and 
lo !  my  sheaf  arose,  and  also  stood  upright ;  and,  behold,  your 
sheaves  stood  round  about,  and  made  obeisance  to  my  sheaf. 
And  his  brethren  said  to  him,  Shalt  thou  indeed  reign  over  us  ? 
Or  shalt  thou  indeed  have  dominion  over  us  ?  " 

"  And  he  dreamed  yet  another  dream,  and  told  it  to  his  breth- 
ren, and  said  :  Behold,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream  more  ;  and,  be- 
hold, the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  eleven  stars,  made  obeisance 
to  me." 

Sir,  the  one  of  these  dreams  is  as  likely  to  be  fulfilled  in  our 
favor  as  the  other.  We  may  as  well  hope  that  the  constellations 
of  the  other  hemisphere  will  stoop  to  make  obeisance  to  our  con- 
stellation, and  that  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  earth  will  bend 
and  do  homage  to  our  republic,  as  that  the  sheaves  of  other  lands 
will  stand  round  about  and  make  obeisance  to  our  sheaf,  and  the 
agriculture  of  the  world  acknowledge  its  dependence  upon  our 
agriculture. 

Indeed,  the  fulfilment  of  the  one  dream,  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gested, would  speedily  involve  the  fulfilment  of  the  other.  No 
great  nation  can  ever  maintain  its  political  independence,  except 
by  sufferance  and  courtesy,  when  it  has  become  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  another  nation  for  its  food.  As  to  Great  Britain,  moreover, 
to  whom  our  farmers  have  always  been  pointed  for  their  most 
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hopeful  market,  and  to  whom,  I  doubt  not,  they  may  always  look 
confidently  for  an  occasional  demand  for  some  varieties  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  she  can  feed  herself, 
as  it  is,  in  all  ordinary  seasons  ;  and  when  she  shall  have  brought 
all  her  reserve  land  into  cultivation,  and  reclaimed  all  her  swamps 
and  bogs  and  marshes,  and  established  a  better  state  of  things  for 
poor  Ireland,  and  applied  the  modern  modes  of  systematic,  scien- 
tific culture  to  the  whole  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom,  she  may  defy 
the  farmers  of  the  world.  The  whole  notion  of  John  Bull's  sub- 
mitting to  be  fed  or  foddered  at  our  rack,  and  out  of  our  manger, 
is  as  visionary  as  that  of  Brother  Jonathan's  putting  his  neck 
back  again  under  the  old  British  yoke. 

Nature  herself,  indeed,  presents  an  obstacle  which  settles  the 
question  for  ever.  It  has  been  calculated  by  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  Porter,  in  his  "  Progress  of  the  British  Nation  "  (a  work  of 
standard  authority),  that  "to  supply  the  United  Kingdom  with 
the  simple  article  of  wheat  would  call  for  the  employment  of  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  shipping  which  now  annually  enters  our 
ports ; "  and  that  "  to  bring  to  our  shores  every  article  of  agri- 
cultural produce  in  the  abundance  we  now  enjoy,  would  probably 
give  constant  occupation  to  the  mercantile  navy  of  the  whole 
world." 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this :  American  agriculture 
must  look  at  iiome  for  its  great  market.  It  must  look  to  con- 
sumers upon  its  own  soil  and  at  its  own  doors  for  its  only  suffi- 
cient and  its  all-sufficient  demand.  The  natural  and  rapid  increase 
of  population  among  ourselves,  and  from  the  native  stock,  will  do 
something  for  it.  Tlie  thronging  multitudes  of  emigrants,  who 
are  landed  daily  on  our  shores,  will  do  something  for  it.  If  we 
cannot  carry  over  our  corn  to  the  hungry  millions  of  Europe, 
we  can  bring  the  hungry  millions  of  Europe  over  to  take  for  them- 
selves from  our  uiaimrics.  This  is  the  necessary  course  of  things; 
and  it  is  to  l)c  recognized  and  provided  for,  —  not  resisted,  not  com- 
plained of,  but  regulated  and  accepted  cheerfully,  as  our  jtart  and 
lot  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence.  Our  colonial  fathers 
and  mothers  were  pilgiinis  and  exiles  ;  and  though  we  may  look 
for  no  second  Mayliower,  and  no  second  Plymouth  Rock,  there 
are  honest  and  heroic  hearts  beating  beneath  many  a  tattered 
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frock  or  weather-beaten  jacket  from  the  Emerald  Isle  or  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  which  demand  and  deserve  our  sympathy  and  suc- 
cor ;  and  it  would  be  a  dishonor  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers,  if 
we,  their  civilized  descendants,  should  be  found  holding  out  a  less 
hospitable  reception  to  the  homeless  exile  of  the  present  day,  than 
they  themselves  received  even  from  the  poor  untutored  Indian, 
whom  they  were  destined  so  sadly  to  displace  and  exterminate, 
when  he  cried  to  them,  "  Welcome,  Englishmen ! " 

But  something  more  than  the  increase  of  population,  whether 
by  multiplication  at  home  or  by  immigration  from  abroad,  is 
necessary  for  the  relief  and  just  remuneration  of  American  agri- 
culture. Indeed  (as  I  have  already  suggested),  if  these  throngs 
of  emigrants,  and  if  so  many  of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
our  own  stock,  are  to  swarm  over  at  once  to  our  Western  lands, 
and  enter  forthwith  upon  a  life  of  agricultural  production,  they 
will  only  increase  and  aggravate  the  difficulties  under  which  our 
farmers  already  labor.  Instead  of  population  gaining  upon  food, 
food  will  still  go  on  gaining  upon  population ;  instead  of  mouths 
waiting  for  bread,  we  shall  perpetuate  the  spectacle  of  bread  wait- 
ing, and  waiting  in  vain,  for  mouths. 

In  one  word,  there  must  be  a  division  and  distribution  of  labor 
in  our  country,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  exists  at  present, 
in  order  that  agricultural  industry  may  receive  its  just "  rewards. 
There  must  be  more,  and  more  numerous,  separate  classes  of 
consumers,  distinct  from  the  producers,  in  order  that  food  may 
command  a  fair  price,  and  afford  an  adequate  compensation  and 
encouragement  to  the  labor  which  is  employed  in  raising  it. 
Cheap  food  is  a  blessing  not  to  be  spoken  lightly  of;  but  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  it  can  never  be  the  policy  of 
any  country  to  have  food  so  cheap  that  it  shall  not  pay  for  the 
raising,  that  it  shall  not  pay  somethmg  more  than  the  mere  cost 
of  the  raising.  It  can  never  be  the  policy  of  a  free  republican 
country  like  ours,  where  the  most  important  rights  and  duties 
of  Government  are  enjoyed  and  exercised  by  all  men  alike  and 
equally,  and  where  intelligence,  education,  and  individual  inde- 
pendence are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  liberties,  to 
reduce  either  the  profits  of  land  or  the  wages  of  labor  to  the 
standard  of  a  bare  subsistence. 
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Farming  is  never  destined  to  be  a  means  of  fortune-making, 
and  we  may  all  thank  Heaven  that  it  is  so.  If  millionnaires  and 
capitalists  and  speculators  could  make  their  cent  per  cent  per 
annum  by  growing  corn,  we  should  soon  see  our  land  bought  up 
for  permanent  investment  for  hirelings  to  till ;  and  our  little 
independent  proprietors,  cultivating  their  own  acres,  would  be 
no  longer  the  stay  and  staff  of  our  republican  institutions  and 
our  republican  principles.  God  grant  that  the  day  may  never 
come,  when  this  country  shall  be  without  an  independent  rural 
population,  owning  no  lord  or  master  this  side  of  Heaven ;  main- 
taining, in  all  their  purity  and  freshness,  those  rural  manners 
and  rural  habits  which  are  the  very  salt  and  saving  grace  of  our 
social  and  our  political  system.  God  grant  that  the  day  may 
never  come,  when  some  American  Goldsmith  shall  paint  our 
rural  villages  deserted,  our  rural  virtues  leaving  the  land :  — 

"  E'en  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care. 
And  kind,  connubial  tenderness,  are  there ; 
And  piety  with  wishes  placed  above, 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love." 

But  the  farmer  ought  to  have  something  more  than  a  mere 
living  price  for  his  products.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  up 
something  to  send  a  son  to  college,  or  to  set  up  a  daughter  in 
house-keeping,  or  to  support  his  wife  and  himself,  and  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  when  sickness  or  old  age  shall  put  a  stop  to 
their  daily  toil.  The  true  protection  of  agriculture,  and  the  true 
promotion  of  tlie  welfare  of  the  individual  farmer,  are  to  be 
found,  and  can  only  be  found,  in  building  up  the  manufacturing 
and  mechanic  arts  of  our  country,  in  creating  a  diversilied 
industry,  and  in  establishing  more  proportionate  relations  between 
the  various  departments  of  human  labor.  "When  this  shall  be 
accomplished,  there  will  l)e  less  need  of  Government  intervention 
for  encouraging  agricnltural  science,  and  diffusing  agricultural 
information.  It  will  then  cease  to  be  recorded  of  our  Aniciican 
agriculture,  tiuit  "  its  two  prominent  features  are  its  productive- 
ness of  crops,  and  its  dcstructiveuess  of  soil ;  "  for  it  is  the  one 
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of  these  features  which  leads  directly  to  the  other.  It  is  the 
over-production  of  our  agriculture  which  causes  so  much  of  care- 
less and  destructive  cultivation.  It  is  the  superabundance  of  our 
ao-o-reo-ate  harvests  which  occasions  the  meagreness  of  so  many 
of  our  individual  harvests.  Who  cares  to  make  his  farm  yield 
double  its  present  crop,  when  there  is  so  precarious  a  market  for 
what  it  yields  already  ?  Who  can  style  him  a  benefactor  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  when 
the  result  of  such  a  process  must  be  to  diminish  the  chances 
of  remuneration  to  the  laborer,  and  when  doubling  the  product 
is  so  likely  to  divide  an  already  inadequate  price? 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  am  not  about  to  violate  the  political 
neutrality  of  this  occasion,  by  inquiring  how  this  diversified  in- 
dustry, wiiich  is  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  and 
to  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  is  to  be  brought  about ;  whether 
by  protective  tariffs,  or  judicious  tariffs,  or  moderate  specific 
duties,  or  reasonable  discrimination,  or  by  ad-valorems  and  free 
trade.  This  question,  though  it  never  ought  to  have  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  party  politics,  has  practically  become  so 
identified  with  them,  that  it  must  be  left  to  other  occasions.  But 
the  necessity  of  a  greater  distribution  of  labor  to  the  prosperity 
of  all  concerned  in  labor,  and  the  especial  need  which  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  feels,  at  this  moment,  of  more  persons  engaged  in 
other  pursuits,  who  may  become  purchasers  and  consumers  of 
his  produce,  and  the  danger  that  the  American  soil  will  receive 
serious  and  permanent  detriment  from  the  careless,  hand-to-mouth 
cultivation,  which  such  a  state  of  things  induces,  —  these  are  no 
party  topics.  They  are  great  truths,  which  all  must  admit,  and 
which  all  ought  to  lay  to  heart. 

There  is  a  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin's,  written  in  London  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1771,  to  Humphry  Marshall,  a  Pennsylvania  farmer, 
which  contains  as  much  practical  wisdom  as  I  ever  remember  to 
have  found  in  the  same  compass  in  relation  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  American  farmer.  It  is  as  applicaljle  now  as  when  it  was 
written;  and  it  ought  to  be  printed  in  good  lcgil)le  type,  and 
hung  up  in  a  frame  in  every  farmer's  house  in  the  Union  :  — 

"  The  colonies,"  says  he,  "  that  produce  provisions,  grow  very 
fast.     But,  of  the  countries  that  take  off  those  provisions,  some 
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do  not  increase  at  all,  as  the  European  nations ;  and  others,  as 
the  West-India  Colonies,  not  in  the  same  proportion.  So  that, 
though  the  demand  at  present  may  be  sufficient,  it  cannot  long 
continue  so.  Every  manufacturer  encouraged  in  our  country 
makes  part  of  a  market  for  provisions  within  ourselves,  and  saves 
so  much  money  to  the  country  as  must  otherwise  be  exported  to 
pay  for  the  manufactures  he  supplies.  Here  in  England,"  he 
adds,  "  it  is  well  known  and  understood,  that,  wherever  a  manu- 
facture is  established  which  employs  a  number  of  hands,  it  raises 
the  value  of  lands  in  the  neighboring  country  all  around  it,  partly 
by  the  greater  demand  near  at  hand  for  the  produce  of  the  land, 
and  partly  from  the  plenty  of  money  drawn  by  the  manufacturers 
to  their  part  of  the  country.  It  seems,  therefore,  the  interest  of 
all  our  farmers  and  owners  of  lands  to  encourage  our  young 
manufactures  in  preference  to  foreign  ones,  imported  among  us 
from  distant  countries." 

If  these  golden  words  of  Franklin,  which  could  find  no  better 
illustration  the  world  over  than  bere,  in  presence  of  those  to 
whose  lands  and  to  whose  crops  yonder  mills  and  furnaces  and 
machine-shops  have  given  a  value  so  far  beyond  any  which  they 
could  otherwise  have  commanded,  —  if  these  golden  words  of 
Franklin,  I  say,  could  be  impressed  upon  the  heart  and  mind 
of  every  farmer  in  our  land,  there  would  be  less  complaint  that 
our  Government  had  found  time  to  do  every  thing  lor  manufac- 
tures and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  had  done  nothing  for  agricul- 
ture ;  and  it  would  be  seen  and  understood,  that  whatever  had 
been  done  for  any  one  of  the  great  interests  of  American  labor 
had  been  done  for  all ;  and  that  all  were  bound  up  together  for 
a  commcni  weal  oi'  a  common  woe,  incapaV)le  of  separation  or 
opposition.  Tiierc  is  nothing  indeed  more  evident,  and  nothing 
more  beautiful,  than  the  harmony  of  all  the  great  industrial  in- 
terests in  our  Union.  There  may  be  jealousies  and  rivalrit's  and 
0))j)Ositions  between  the  farmers  and  the  manul'acturers  and  tlie 
mci-cliants  elsewhere,  in  the  old,  closely  settled,  and  crowded 
l)o|)iilations  of  Europe ;  but  there  can  be  none  reasonably,  none 
rightl'ully,  here.  Nothing  slioit  ol"  miraculous  intervention,  like 
that  which  watered  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  while  all  the  other  lleeces 
were  dry,  can  elevate  one  branch  of  industry,  or  one  department 
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of  labor,  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  liighest  prosperity  of 
each  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  inseparable  from,  the  hio-hest 
prosperity  of  all.  What  is  done  for  any  is  done  for  all ;  and  all 
find  their  best  encouragement  and  protection  in  the  common  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  whole  community.  We  see,  or  ought 
to  see,  something  of  that  mutual  sympathy  and  succor  among 
American  laborers,  of  which  so  graphic  a  sketch  is  given  by  one 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel :  "  So  the  carpenter  encouraged  the 
goldsmith,  and  he  that  smootheth  with  the  hammer  him  that 
smote  the  anvil.  They  helped  every  one  his  neighbor  ;  and  every 
one  said  to  his  brother.  Be  of  good  courage." 

The  greatest  division  of  labor,  the  most  complete  and  cordial 
union  among  laborers,  —  this  is  the  true  motto  and  maxim  which 
our  condition  suggests  and  inculcates ;  and  the  American  farmer 
should  be  the  first  to  adopt  and  cherish  it. 

A  word  or  two,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  and  only  a  word 
or  two,  in  conclusion.  In  all  that  I  have  said,  I  have  spoken,  as 
I  proposed  to  speak,  of  American  agriculture,  so  far  as  it  is 
occupied  in  the  production  of  food,  and  through  the  agency  of 
free  labor,  in  all  parts  of  our  wide-spread  land.  In  looking  at 
the  agriculture  of  Massachusetts  as  a  separate  State,  we  find 
many  of  the  circumstances,  which  characterize  the  agricultural 
condition  of  the  country  at  large,  reversed.  There  is  no  over- 
production of  food,  and  no  danger  of  any  such  over-production, 
for  our  own  population  within  our  own  limits.  On  tlie  contrary, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  we  are  at  this  moment  dependent  on 
our  sister  States  for  more  than  three  millions  of  l)ushels  of 
breadstuffs,  —  being  a  full  half  of  our  whole  consumption. 

Now,  so  far  as  this  fact  may  fairly  betoken  any  bad  cultivation 
on  the  part  of  our  farmers ;  so  far  as,  taken  in  connection  with 
other  facts,  it  indicates  a  deterioration  of  our  soil,  and  a  ]>ro- 
gressive  disproportion  between  the  acres  in  cultivation  and  the 
crops  which  they  yield,  —  it  is  a  fact  deeply  to  be  dei)lored,  and 
which  ought  to  furnish  a  serious  warning  to  the  government 
and  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

But,  so  far  as  it  only  indicates  a  greater  division  and  distribu- 
tion of  labor  within  our  own  borders ;  so  far  as  it  is  only  the 
result  of  a  gradual  multiplication  of  mechanics  and  manufac- 
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turers  among  us,  to  consiime  the  products,  not  only  of  our  own 
luisbandmen,   but   of   those    of   other    States,   neighboring    and 
remote,  —  it  is  a  siibject  of  positive  and  unqualified  congratula- 
tion.    For  one,  I  never  desire  to  see  the  day  when  Massachusetts 
shall  feed  herself.     Nature  has  marked  and  quoted  her  for  a 
different  destiny.     Her  long  line  of  indented  sea-coast,  stretching 
out  around  two  noble  capes,  and  bending  in  again  along  two 
noble  bays,  designates  her  unmistaka])ly  for  a  commercial  and 
navigating  State  ;  and  her  countless  fleets  of  coasters  and  fishing- 
smacks  and  merchant-ships  and  whalers  give  ample  attestation 
that  she  has  not  been  blind  to  her  vocation.     Her  numerous 
rivers  and  streams,  with  their  abundant  waterfalls,  designate  her 
hardly  less  distinctly  as  a  manufacturing  State ;  and  her  sons, 
and  her  daughters  too,  are  fast  proving  that  they  know  how  to 
fulfil  this  destiny  also.     A  great  agricultural  State  she  was  never 
made  for.     If  she  ever  feeds  herself,  it  will  be  by  the  decrease  of 
her  population,  and  not  by  the  adequacy  of  her  products.     Her 
farmers  will  always  find  enough  to  occupy  them.     The  perishable 
articles  of  daily  consumption,  which  must  be  found   at   one's 
door,  or  not  at  all,  must  come  always  from  them.     Their  milk, 
their  garden-fruits  and  vegetables,  their  hay  too,  and  their  eggs 
and  poultry,  can  hardly  be  interfered  with  injuriously,  if  at  all, 
by  any  supplies  from  abroad,  and  can  hardly  be  furnished  in  too 
large  quantities  at  home.     But  the  cereal  grains,  the  beef  and 
pork  and  mutton,  and  the  butter  and  cheese,  of  other  States,  are, 
I  trust,  to  find  a  still-increasing  market  in   Massachusetts,  in 
exchange  for  the  products  of  her  looms  and  anvils  and  lap-stones, 
and   lor  the  earnings  of  her  commerce  and  fisheries.     I  would 
gladly  see  the  United  States  indei)endent  of  all  foreign  nations 
for  all  tlie  necessaries  of  life,  —  clothing  as  well  as  food;  but  I 
do  not   desire  to  see  the  separate   States  independent  of  each 
other:    first,  because   climate,   soil,   gcograi)hical    position,   and 
])hysical  condition,  designate  them  for  dilferent  dejjartments  of 
iiidnstry,  and  their  own  highest  prosperity  will  be  subserved  by 
following  nature;  and,  second,  because  these  nuitnal  wants  and 
mntnal    dependencies    are    among    the    strongest    lionds    of    onr 
blessed  Union,  and  give  the  best  guaranty  that  it  sliall  endure 
for  ever. 
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Let  Massacliiisetts  do  all  the  farming  she  can  ;  and  all  that  she 
does,  let  her  he  sure  to  do  well.  Let  her  transmit  no  exhausted 
or  impoverished  soil  to  posterity.  Let  her  exhibit  to  all  the 
world  what  industry  and  energy  and  thrift  and  temperance  and 
education  and  science  can  do,  in  overcoming  the  disadvantages 
and  obstacles  of  a  hard  soil  and  a  stern  sky.  Let  her  be  a  model 
State  in  aariculture,  and  in  whatever  else  she  undertakes.  But 
let  her  not  dream  of  feeding  herself.  For  myself,  I  should  feel 
as  if  either  the  days  of  the  American  Union  were  numbered,  or 
certainly  as  if  her  own  house  were  about  to  be  left  unto  her 
desolate,  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  the  wheat  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  and  the  pork  of  Ohio,  and  the  beef  and 
mutton  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  the  yellow  corn  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  rice  of  the  Carolinas,  could  fnid  no  ready  market 
for  their  sale,  and  no  willing  and  watering  mouths  for  their  con- 
sumption, in  the  old  Bay  State.  I  delight  to  contemplate  the 
various  members  of  this  vast  republic,  as  members  of  a  com- 
mon family,  not  all  alike,  but  with  only  such  distinctions  as 
become  sisters ;  not  selfishly  and  churlishly  attempting  to  do 
every  thing  for  themselves,  or  to  interfere  with  each  other's  voca- 
tion, but  pursuing  their  different  destinies  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
kindness  an.d  mutual  reliance ;  freely  interchanging  the  products 
of  tlieir  soil  and  of  their  skill  in  time  of  peace,  and  firmly  inter- 
posing their  united  power  for  the  common  protection  in  time 
of  war ;  bearing  each  other's  burdens  ;  supplying  each  other's 
wants  ;  remembering  each  other's  weaknesses  ;  rejoicing  in  each 
other's  prosperity ;  and  all  clustering  with  eager  affection  around 
the  car  of  a  common  Liberty,  —  like  the  Hours  in  the  exquisite 
fresco  of  Guido  around  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  —  as  it  advances 
to  scatter  the  shades  of  ignorance  and  oppression,  and  to  spread 
light  and  freedom  and  happiness  over  the  world ! 

Gentlemen,  I  can  offer  no  better  prayer  to  Heaven,  either  for 
human  liberty  or  for  human  labor  in  all  its  branches,  than  that 
this  spectacle  of  concord  and  harmony  among  the  American 
States  may  be  witnessed  in  still-increasing  beauty  and  perfection 
as  long  as  the  Sun  and  the  Hours  shall  roll  on ! 


THE   ELECTORAL  YOTE   OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

A    SPEECH    IN    REPLY    TO    A    TOTE    OF    THANKS    OF    THE    ELECTORAL    COLLEGE    OF 

MASSACHUSETTS,   DECEMBER  1,   1852. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Electoeal  College,  —  The  resolution  which 
has  just  been  adopted  calls  for  my  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments, and  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  kindness 
by  which  it  has  been  prompted. 

We  have  assembled  here,  gentlemen,  for  the  discharge  of  a 
specific  duty  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and, 
that  duty  having  been  performed,  we  are  about  to  return  to  our 
homes.  The  occasion  has  been  one,  however,  which  cannot  fail 
to  have  awakened  some  strong  emotions  in  all  our  hearts,  and  to 
have  left  some  enduring  impressions  upon  all  our  minds. 

We  have  been  called  to  participate  in  the  last  act  of  a  ])olitical 
campaign,  over  the  commencement  and  over  the  close  of  which, 
alike,  the  deepest  shadows  have  been  thrown  by  the  death  of  a 
Clay  and  a  Webster. 

We  liave  been  called,  too,  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Common- 
wealth, against  the  most  desperate  odds,  and  in  tlie  face  of  a 
foregone  conclusion  of  defeat. 

]Jut,  gentlemen,  we  have  been  aljle  to  lift  ourselves  above  these 
clouds.  We  have  been  able  to  rejoice,  and  avc  do  rejoice  at  this 
hour,  that  we  have  a  Country  which  survives  all  personal  and  all 
political  casualties,  and  to  which  no  disappointments  and  no 
bereavements  can  sunder  or  shake  our  attachment. 

Tiuit  country  presents  to-day  a  ])roud  an<l  elieering  spectacle  to 
the  lovers  of  civil  liberty.  The  electors  of  thirty-one  noble 
States,  ranging  over  a  vast  continent,  and  reaching  Irom  ocean 
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to  ocean,  have  assembled  simultaneously,  at  their  respective  capi- 
tals, to  make  solemn  record  of  the  will  of  the  American  people, 
as  to  the  person  who  shall  be  entrnsted,  for  four  years  to  come, 
with  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation.  And,  as  we  have  per- 
formed our  part  in  this  simple  but  sublime  transaction,  we 
cannot  fail  to  have  rejoiced  in  the  reflection  that  we  have  not 
been  left,  like  the  people  of  so  many  other  countries,  to  depend 
on  the  accidents  of  birth,  or  on  the  agency  of  bayonets,  to  decide 
who  shall  rule  over  us. 

We  have  not  forgotten,  either,  that  this  is  now  the  seventeenth 
time,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  that  such  a  spectacle  has 
been  witnessed  in  our  land,  and  that  four  and  sixty  years  have 
thus  passed  safely  and  securely  away  since  the  first  organization 
of  our  National  Government.  And  who  can  fail  to  rejoice  in  the 
assurance  which  such  a  lapse  of  time  suggests  and  sanctions, 
that  a  free,  republican,  constitutional  system  is  no  longer  to  be 
considered  in  the  liglit  of  an  experiment ;  that  it  has  been 
tried ;  that  it  has  proved  successfnl ;  and  that  henceforth  the 
only  experiment  which  remains  for  us  or  for  our  children,  is,  not 
as  to  the  character  of  our  institutions  or  the  nature  of  our  gov- 
ernment, but  as  to  the  intelligence,  the  fidelity,  the  virtue,  the 
vigilance,  and  the  enlightened  principle  of  those  who  preside 
over  them,  and  of  those  w.ho  live  under  them  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  Massachusetts  has 
nothing  to  reproach  herself  witli  in  reference  to  the  character 
and  capacity  of  those  whom  she  has  successively  designated  for 
the  highest  honors  of  the  nation.  If  her  candidates  have  not 
always  been  successful,  they  have  at  least  been  always  worthy  of 
success. 

Her  electoral  vote  has  been  given  twice  to  George  Washington  ; 
twice  to  John  Adams  ;  once  to  Thomas  Jefferson  ;  once  to 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina  ;  once  to  DeWitt 
Clinton,  of  New  York ;  once  to  Rufus  King ;  once  to  James 
Monroe  ;  twice  to  John  Quincy  Adams  ;  twice  to  Henry  Clay ; 
once  to  Daniel  Webster  ;  once  to  William  Henry  Harrison,  of 
Ohio ;  and  once  to  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana. 

And  it  has  been  our  privilege  to-day  to  add  to  this  list  of  illus- 
trious men  —  of  whom,  alas  !  not  one  is  left  among  the  living  — 
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a  name  every  way  worthy  to  be  associated  with  their  names. 
History  will  do  justice  to  Winfield  Scott.  Always  triumphant 
when  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  it  will  be  no  disparage- 
ment to  him  that  he  fought  his  own  battles  less  successfully. 
The  importance  and  brilliancy  of  his  military  career,  his  modera- 
tion in  the  hour  of  victory,  his  submission  in  the  moment  of 
trial,  the  patriotism  of  his  public  principles,  the  purity  of  his 
private  life,  will  secure  him  a  cherished  remembrance  with  pos- 
terity, when  the  fortunes  of  parties,  and  even  the  names  of 
Presidents,  shall  be  altogether  forgotten. 

Massachusetts  finds  herself,  indeed,  in  a  small  minority  in  his 
support.  But  she  has  known  what  it  is  to  be  in  a  still  smaller 
minority.  She  has  known  what  it  is  even  to  stand  alone  in  a 
good  cause,  and  with  a  good  candidate ;  and  her  whole  history 
proves  that  she  is  not  of  a  complexion  to  shrink  from  the 
maintenance  of  her  honest  convictions  under  any  pressure  of 
numbers. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  she  is  proud  to  recognize  at 
her  side  the  gallant  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and 
Vermont,  and  in  their  welcome  companionship  she  finds  an 
ample  shield  against  all  imputations  of  sectionalism. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  here  to  repine  at  results,  or 
to  arraign  any  of  those  who  have  differed  from  us,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  Still  less  are  we  here  to  speak  despairingly  of 
the  Re])ublic,  or  disparagingly  of  those  to  whom  its  destinies  have 
been  committed.  We  bow,  without  a  murmur,  to  the  decision 
of  the  majority.  We  look  with  entire  confidence  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  our  country,  and  with  entire  respect  to  those  who  are 
to  1)0  entrusted  with  its  administration.  We  are  ready  to  judge 
fairly  and  dispassionately  all  the  measures  of  our  government, 
and  to  give  a  prompt  and  patriotic  supjmrt  to  whatever  may  be 
rightly  proposed,  or  rightly  accomplished,  from  whatever  source 
it  may  oi'iginate.  And  our  earnest  wish  and  ])rayer  to  God  is, 
that  all  tilings  may  l^e  so  ordered  and  settled,  "  that  peace  and 
lia|)piness,  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  ])iety,  may  be  estab- 
lished among  us  for  all  generations."  May  every  cause  of 
sectional  difierence  or  jjolitical  discord  be  removed  from  our 
councils,  and  may  that  Union,  which  was  cemented  by  the  blood 
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of  our  fathers,  and  which  is  associated  with  so  many  hopes  of 
the  hving  and  with  so  many  precious  memories  of  the  dead,  be 
cherished  in  all  our  hearts  as  a  perpetual  bond  of  national 
brotherhood ! 

Once  more,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  wishes  for 
your  personal  health  and  happiness. 


THE   GROTON    MASSACRE    IN    1781. 


A  SPEECH  DEUVERED  AT   GROTON,   CONNECTICUT,   SEPT.  6,  1853. 


I  AM  greatly  honored  and  obliged,  fellow-citizens,  by  this  friendly 
and  flattering  reception.  I  thank  you  for  this  cordial  greeting. 
Most  heartily  do  I  wish  that  I  were  in  a  better  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  doing  justice  either  to  the  occasion  or  to  myself.  Cir- 
cumstances.  beyond  my  control,  however,  rendered  it  extremely 
uncertain,  until  the  very  last  moment,  whether  I  should  be  able 
to  be  with  you  at  all  ;  and  I  have  come  at  last  upon  the  express 
understanding  and  condition,  that  I  was  not  to  be  responsible  for 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  formal  or  ceremonious  address.  But 
I  cannot  decline  to  attempt  some  response  to  the  call  which  has 
just  been  made  upon  me.  I  cannot  omit  such  an  o{)portunity  of 
expressing  the  high  gratification  I  have  enjoyed  in  being  present 
on  this  occasion,  in  witnessing  these  interesting  ceremonies,  in 
meeting  my  distinguished  friend  Judge  Wayne,  and  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  yourself,  Mr.  President, 
with  all  of  whom  I  have  had  so  many  pleasant  associations  at 
Washington,  and  in  forming  so  many  new  and  valued  accjuaint- 
ances  among  the  people  of  New  London. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  it  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  ever  paid  a  visit  to  New  London, 
or  ever  stood  upon  these  consecrated  heights.  It  is,  indeed, 
almost  the  first  time  in  my  life,  that  I  have  ever  passed  a  day  or 
a  night  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Let  me 
assure  you,  however,  that  I  have  not  come  here  with  the  feelings 
of  a  stranger.  1  liavi;  not  forgotten  by  whom  the  Connecticut 
Colony  was  originally  hid  out  and  planted.  I  have  not  forgotten 
liy  whom  its  charter  was  olitaiiicd  froni  Charles  tlic  Second.  I 
I  '^  I  I 
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have  not  forgotten  what  names  are  to  be  found  on  the  roll  of  its 
earliest  chief  magistrates  for  a  period,  father  and  son  together, 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Still  less  have  I  forgotten 
by  whom  the  good  old  town  of  New  London  was  founded,  or 
whence  came  the  name  of  this  ancient  village  of  Groton. 

For  myself,  my  friends,  I  am  a  Massachusetts  man,  a  native 
Bostonian,  born  within  a  biscuit's  throw  of  that  old  Milk-street 
corner,  which  will  be  always  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  illustrious  Franklin.  All  my  personal  interests,  and  all  my 
present  associations,  are  connected  with  that  noble  old  sister  Com- 
monwealth of  yours,  and  with  its  proud  and  prosperous  capital. 
God  bless  them  !  But  I  cannot  but  remember  on  this  occasion, 
that,  if  the  blood  in  my  veins  were  subjected  to  a  chemical  analy- 
sis, by  far  the  largest  part  of  it,  on  the  paternal  side  at  least, 
would  be  found  to  be  Connecticut  blood,  —  New-London  blood. 
No  wonder  that  it  glows  and  kindles  and  courses  with  something 
more  than  its  wonted  fervor,  as  I  find  myself  inhaling  for  the 
first  time  this  ancestral  air,  and  treading  for  the  first  time  this 
almost  natal  soil. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  New  London  was  the 
residence  of  those  from  whom  I  am  lineally  descended.  Here  my 
own  honored  father  was  born,  about  the  year  1760,  and  here  he 
passed  the  happy  years  of  his  childhood  and  his  boyhood,  —  hav- 
ing left  here  to  enter  college  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  only  a  few  years  before  the  very  event  which  you  are  this  day 
assemljled  to  commemorate.  Had  he  been  a  few  years  older  and 
remained  here  a  few  years  longer,  he  might  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  British  bayonets,  and  his  name  and  race  lieeii  altogether 
cut  off.  Or,  haply,  he  might  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  hardly 
less  powerful  or  less  piercing  shafts  of  some  one  of  the  mothers 
or  grandmothers  of  the  fair  daughters  whom  I  see  around  me ; 
and  the  birthplace  of  his  children  might  tlius  have  been  the  same 
with  his  own.  But  here,  at  any  rate,  are  still  some  of  my 
esteemed  relatives  and  kinsfolk,  occupying  the  old  places,  and 
some  of  them  keeping  alive  the  old  name,  where  it  was  originally 
introduced  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Nor  can  I  be  mistaken 
in  the  idea,  that  the  very  heights  on  wliich  we  are  gathered,  and 
the  township  in  which  they  are  included,  derived  their  name  from 
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that  ancient  Manor  of  Groton,  which  was  granted  to  the  Winthrops 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  which  continued  to  be  their 
residence  until  they  came  over  to  Amerijca  in  1630.  Was  I  not 
justified,  then,  in  the  remark  that  I  had  not  come  here  with  the 
feelings  of  a  stranger  ?  and  may  I  not  be  pardoned  for  adding, 
that  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  at  home  even  among  places  and 
persons  that  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  before  ? 

But  I  pray  your  forgiveness,  my  friends,  for  even  alluding  to 
these  passages  of  personal  and  family  history.  I  must  not,  I  will 
not  dwell  on  them  an  instant  longer.  Tlie  day,  the  occasion,  be- 
long to  other  names  and  other  themes ;  and  I  turn,  for  a  few 
moments,  to  the  event  which  you  have  met  together  to  commemo- 
rate,without  another  word  of  preface. 

And,  certainly,  I  know  of  few  events  in  the  whole  history  of 
our  revolutionary  struggle  more  worthy  of  commemoration,  or 
which  present  to  our  contemplation  incidents  of  a  more  striking 
and  impressive  character.  The  sixth  day  of  September,  1781  ! 
What  New-Londoner,  what  New-Englander,  what  American,  can 
ever  forget  the  occurrence  which  has  rendered  that  date  so  memo- 
rable !  Its  details,  I  am  sure,  are  familiar  as  household  words  to 
you  all,  even  before  your  memories  have  been  refreshed  by  the 
address  of  the  eloquent  and  distinguished  gentleman  who  is  to 
follow  me. 

The  British  fleet  entering  your  beautiful  harbor  at  early  dawn  ; 
the  alarm  and  consternation  of  the  inhabitants ;  tlie  removal  of 
the  aged  and  infirm;  the  flight  of  the  timid;  the  rallying  of  the 
brave ;  tlic  noble  exclamation  of  your  heroic  Ledyard,  as  he  bade 
a  last  farewell  to  his  friends  before  crossing  the  ferry  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  fort,  "  If  I  must  lose,  to-day,  honor  or  life,  you  who 
know  me  can  tell  which  it  will  be ; "  the  landing  of  the  British 
regiments,  with  their  gorgeous  uniforms  and  glittering  bayonets  ; 
the  rcipeated  summons  to  surrender  :  the  final  rcsj)onsc,  anticipa- 
ting, almost  In  terms,  the  reply  of  the  gallant  and  lamented 
Taylor  at  Buena  Vista,  —  "  We  shall  not  surrender,  let  tlu'  con- 
sequences Ix;  what  they  may  ; "  the  desperate  conflict  on  these 
heights ;  the  treacherous  and  cold-blooded  massacre  of  Ledyard 
and  his  little  band,  an<  r  Ihey  had  ceased  all  resistance  against 
such   ()\(,'rwliciuiiiig  odds;    the  wanton  crueltv  to  the  wounded  ; 
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the  deliberate  burning  of  New  London,  with  all  its  circumstances 
of  cowardly  brutality  ;  —  all,  all  are  impressed  upon  your  minds 
and  hearts  with  a  distinctness  and  a  vividness  which  no  language 
can  increase,  and  which  no  length  of  time  can  ever  efface. 

One  of  the  accomplished  daughters  of  New  London,  let  me  add, 
has  recently  embodied  them  all  —  not  forgetting  the  angelic  min- 
istrations of  her  own  sex  to  the  wounded  and  the  dying  —  in  a 
History,  which  is  as  creditable  to  her  own  pen,  as  it  is  to  the  peo- 
ple whose  fortunes  she  has  described. 

That  was,  indeed,  my  friends,  a  sad  day  for  New  London  and 
its  vicinity,  —  a  sad  day  for  New  England,  and  for  all  the  confed- 
erated Colonies.  And  yet,  after  all,  it  was  a  proud  day,  and  one 
which,  I  think,  you  would  hardly  be  willing  to  spare  from  the  his- 
toric pages  of  our  country.  The  monument  before  us  is,  indeed, 
no  monument  of  triumph.  It  tells  of  victims,  not  of  victors. 
But  it  tells  of  those  who  have  nobly  dared  and  nobly  died  in  de- 
fence of  American  liberty.  And  what  can  any  man  desire  more 
or  better  as  the  epitaph  either  of  himself  or  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  connected  ?  It  is  a  monument  like  that  at  Thermopylae  of 
old,  and  it  well  might  have  borne  the  very  same  inscription. 

"  Go,  stranger,"  was  the  well-remembered  inscription  on  the 
stone  erected  to  commemorate  the  Leonidas  of  ancient  Sparta,  — 
"  Go,  stranger,  and  tell  the  Lacedemonians  that  we  have  obeyed 
their  laws,  and  that  we  lie  here." 

It  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  good  old  Puritan  character  of 
Connecticut  to  borrow  examples  and  analogies  from  Holy  Writ, 
and  to  liken  her  heroes  to  the  heroes  of  the  ancient  people  of 
God ;  and  most  apposite  and  appropriate  is  the  verse  from  the 
sacred  volume  which  you  have  quoted  upon  yonder  tablet :  — 

"  Zebulon  and  Naphthali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded  their 
lives  unto  the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field." 

But  had  you  thought  fit  to  borrow  of  the  jewels  of  the  heathen, 
not  less  appropriate  or  less  just,  certainly,  would  have  been  the 
inscription,  "  Go,  stranger,  and  tell  the  American  people,  that  we 
have  defended  their  liberties,  and  that  we  lie  here." 

Nor,  fellow-citizens,  did  your  Leonidas  and  his  little  band  lie 
here  and  die  here  in  vain.  Fidelity  to  duty,  fidelity  to  principle, 
fidelity   to   freedom,  are   never   displayed   in  vain.      They  may 
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be  overborne  and  overwhelmed  for  the  moment.  They  may 
subject  those  who  exhibit  them  to  the  loss  of  place,  of  for- 
tune, of  friends,  or  of  life.  But  the  example,  the  example,  will 
remain  ;  and  somewhere  or  other,  somehow  or  other,  at  some 
time  or  other,  early  or  late,  its  influence  will  be  felt,  and  its  power 
will  be  asserted  and  recognized.  And  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  that 
the  event  which  you  this  day  commemorate  —  disastrous  as  it  was 
to  New  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  distressing  as  it  was  to  the 
whole  country  —  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  manifestation 
of  its  influence  upon  the  great  cause  of  American  Liberty. 

That  was,  indeed,  a  dark  day,  the  6th  of  September,  1781, — 
there  is  hardly  a  darker  to  be  found  in  all  our  revolutionary  cal- 
endar. But  its  darkness  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  dawn. 
In  just  six  weeks  from  that  date,  the  great  crowning  victory  of 
Independence  was  achieved  at  Yorktown ;  and  it  is  matter  of 
historical  record,  that  the  massacre  on  this  spot  was  among  the 
strongest  incitements  which  stirred  the  blood  and  nerved  the  arms 
of  our  troops  to  strike  that  final  and  decisive  blow.  It  is  mat- 
ter of  tradition,  that  New  London  and  Groton  were  among  the 
watchwords  at  Yorktown. 

When  the  chivalrous  Lafayette,  to  whom  Washington  gave  ab- 
solute command  in  storming  one  of  the  redoubts,  was  about 
proceeding  to  the  attack,  he  is  said  to  have  ordered  his  party  "  to 
remember  New  London."  What  a  consolation,  what  a  compensa- 
tion, would  it  not  have  been  to  Ledyard  and  his  fellow-victims, 
could  they  have  been  permitted  to  hear  that  order,  and  to  witness 
its  results ;  could  they  have  seen  the  arms  of  America  finally  vic- 
torious, and  the  stars  and  stripes  lifted  at  last  in  triumpli  to  the 
sky,  to  float  evermore  over  a  great  and  glorioiis  Rci)ul)lic  ! 

Let  me  not  fail  to  add,  however,  that,  while  the  American  armies 
at  Yorktown  "  remembered  New  London,"  they  remembered  hu- 
manity and  mercy  also.  They  carried  the  redo\ibt  in  triumph ; 
but  liamihon  and  Laurens,  who  were  Lafayette's  lieutenants  in 
storming  it,  were  incaj)al)le  of  cruelty  even  in  the  way  of  retalia- 
tion. T(i  their  eternal  glory  be  it  spoken,  they  brought  olf  all  their 
prisoners  unharmed  ;  and  when  questioned  how  tliis  was,  they 
replied,  "We  could  not,  we  could  not,  wlien  they  begged  and 
cried    on    their   knees   for  their  lives."     Incapable  of  imitating 
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examples  of  barbarity  (said  Hamilton  in  his  official  report  to 
Lafayette  himself,  and  with  unmistakable  allusion  to  New  London) 
and  forgetting  recent  provocations,  they  spared  every  man  that 
ceased  to  resist. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  my  friends,  that  there  are  few  nobler 
passages  in  American  history,  or  in  any  history,  than  this.  Our 
armies  on  that  day  achieved  a  double  victory,  —  a  victory  over  the 
British  forces,  and  a  still  more  glorious  victory  over  themselves,  in 
subduing  the  base  passion  for  revenge,  and  heaping  coals  of  fire, 
only  in  the  true  scripture  sense,  upon  the  heads  of  their  enemies. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  if  our  fathers  at  Yorktown,  six  weeks 
only  after  the  Groton  massacre  took  place,  could  forget  the 
provocation,  and  hold  back  their  hands  from  the  retaliation  which 
was  within  their  innnediate  reach,  we  of  this  generation,  more 
than  threescore  and  ten  years  afterwards,  are  not  assembled  to- 
day in  a  spirit  of  inferior  magnanimity.  You  are  not  here,  I  am 
sure,  Sons  of  Connecticut,  to  commemorate  this  sad  chapter  in 
your  history  with  any  feelings  of  resentment  towards  Great 
Britain.  You  cannot  have  forgotten,  eitlier,  that,  after  all,  it 
was  no  native  Briton  who  commanded  the  expedition  which  per- 
petrated this  inhuman  massacre.  You  cannot  have  forgotten 
that  it  was  your  own  soil,  which,  reversing  for  once  the  whole 
character  of  its  products,  and  concentrating  all  its  poisonous 
ingredients  in  a  single  nature,  gave  being  to  that  bold,  bad  man, 
who,  not  satisfied  with  turning  traitor  to  his  country  in  gen- 
eral, made  haste  to  signalize  his  new  allegiance  by  dealing  this 
parricidal  blow  at  the  very  State  and  neighborhood  in  which  he 
had  been  born  and  brought  up.  Let  me  not  pollute  this  pure  air 
by  giving  utterance  to  his  name  !  Let  it  be  blotted  out  from  the 
remembrance  of  men !  Or,  if  recalled  at  all,  let  it  only  be  as  a 
warning  of  the  unimagined  depths  of  depravity  and  infamy,  into 
which  a  daring  and  desperate  valor  and  a  vaulting  and  vain- 
glorious ambition  may  plunge  a  man,  when  utterly  unrestrained 
by  any  thing  of  moral  and  religious  principle. 

Nor  under  any  circumstances  would  it  be  worthy  of  us  to 
employ  such  an  occasion  as  this  in  reviving  a  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness and  animosity  towards  those  with  whom  all  differences  upon 
this  score  have  been  long  ago  settled.     Great  Britain  and  the 
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United  States  may  continue  to  have  their  little  jealousies  and 
controversies  and  contentions,  and  now  and  then  ambitious 
and  arrogant  men  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  may  push  matters, 
for  their  own  partisan  purposes,  to  the  very  verge  —  and  even 
beyond  the  verge,  down  into  the  fearful  and  fiery  vortex  —  of 
war.  Heaven  forbid  that  any  such  catastrophe  should  be  wit- 
nessed in  our  generation  I  But,  in  the  long  run,  these  two 
mighty  nations  must  go  along,  side  by  side  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  together,  in  the  great  cause  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity, of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  or  that  cause  will  be  put 
back,  and  lost,  it  may  be,  for  evei- !  Let  us,  then,  cherish  and 
cultivate  a  s])irit  of  conciliation  and  kindness  towards  the  old 
mother  country.  Let  us  never  be  ashamed  to  say,  what  every 
one  of  us  at  this  moment  feels,  that,  if  we  could  have  chosen  our 
parentage  from  among  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  we  would  not 
have  come  of  any  other  stock ;  we  would  not  have  spoken 
any  other  language  than  that  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  and 
Chatham ;  we  would  not  have  inherited  any  other  history  or 
traditions  than  those  of  Runnymede  and  Magna  Ciiarta,  and  the 
Petition  of  Right,  and  the  Revolution  of  1G88.  Let  us  realize,  as 
we  proudly  contemplate  our  own  national  growth  and  grandeur, 
that,  after  all,  she  was  the  only  mother  capable  of  bearing  such 
a  cliild.  Let  us  go  behind  these  remembrances  of  her  injustice 
or  inhumanity,  and  revert  to  that  old  original  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  founders  of  your  Colony,  when  they  gave  the  names 
of  the  "  Thames  "  and  of  "  New  London  "  to  yonder  river  and 
town,  —  not  surely,  as  imagining  that  they  could  ever  rival  the 
wealth  and  splendor  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  world,  but 
out  of  regard  and  affection  (as  I  have  seen  it  in  the  handwriting 
of  John  Winthrop  himself)  to  "  their  dear  native  country,"  and 
in  honor  of  its  famous  capital. 

No,  my  friends,  it  is  with  no  view  of  raking  o\)cn  the  ashes  in 
which  your  resentments  towards  Britain  were  long  ago  l)nried, 
that  you  have  gathered  anew  upon  tlu'se  niomorable  heights. 
You  have  come  to  renew  your  jiledgcs  of  devotion  1o  your  own 
country,  and  not  to  inihdge  in  any  feelings  of  hostihty  towards 
other  countries.  You  have  come  to  remember  tiie  valor  of  your 
own  dead,  an<l  the  liojtes  of  your  own  living. 
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The  one  great  end  of  commemorations  like  this  ought  to  be, 
and  is,  to  impress  upon  our  own  minds,  and  upon  the  minds  of 
our  children,  a  deeper  sense  of  the  value  of  that  liberty  and 
of  those  institutions  which  it  cost  our  fathers  so  much  treasure 
and  l)lood  to  establish.  Certainly,  in  view  of  such  scenes  of 
suffering  and  slaughter  as  were  witnessed  here  and  elsewhere 
during^  our  revolutionary  struggle,  we  may  say,  as  was  said 
on  another  occasion,  "  With  a  great  sum  obtained  they  this 
freedom."  And  now  it  is  for  iis  to  see  to  it,  that  this  great 
price  was  not  paid  in  vain,  and  that  the  estate  goes  down,  not 
only  unimpaired,  but  improved  and  fortified,  to  posterity.  We 
are  not  called  on,  as  they  were,  —  let  us  thank  God  that  we  are 
not,  —  to  peril  our  fortunes,  and  jeopard  our  lives  unto  the  death, 
in  its  defence.  We  are  not  summoned  to  fight  against  the  armies 
of  the  aliens,  or  to  wrestle  against  flesh  and  blood.  But  we  are 
called  upon  to  confront  foes  by  no  means  less  formidable.  We 
are  called  upon  to  contend  against  the  temptations  and  blandish- 
ments of  national  and  individual  prosperity.  We  are  called  on 
to  restrain  and  resist  the  inordinate  lusts  which  involve  more 
danger  to  our  liberties  than  ten  thousand  hostile  armies  or  hos- 
tile fleets,  —  the  lust  of  power,  the  lust  of  wealth,  the  lust  of 
office,  the  lust  of  territory,  the  lust  of  national  aggrandizement, 
and,  I  may  add,  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  pride  of  life,"  and 
whatever  else  goes  to  make  up  the  aggregate  of  that  corrupting 
luxury  which  has  caused  the  decline  and  downfall  of  so  many 
other  republics  before  our  own. 

In  one  word,  my  friends,  we  of  this  generation  are  summoned, 
by  infallible  signs  and  signals,  to  a  stern  moral  warfare  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  institutions  for  which  our  fathers  fought  and 
bled.  We  have  reached  an  era  in  our  national  existence,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  which  a  fresh  recurrence  is  demanded  to  those 
old-fashioned,  Connecticut,  Puritan  virtues  —  moderation  and 
temperance  and  justice  and  self-denial  and  [mrity  and  piety  — 
which  have  been  so  often  and  so  admirably  illustrated  and  per- 
sonified by  your  Shermans  and  Wolcotts  and  Griswolds  and 
Trumbulls  and  Williamses,  and  of  which  no  false  delicacy  shall 
restrain  me  from  saying  that  John  Winthrop  of  Connecticut,  like 
his  father  of  Massachusetts,  was  among  the  brightest  examples 
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in  your  annals.  In  this  way  alone  can  our  free  institutions  be 
preserved  unimpaired,  and  in  this  way  alone  can  a  true,  safe, 
rational,  and  regulated  progress  —  the  only  progress  worthy  of 
the  name  —  be  promoted  and  secured. 

Here,  then,  to-day,  on  this  hallowed  spot,  over  the  graves  of 
your  martyrs,  and  on  this  anniversary  of  their  fall ;  beneath  this 
canopy,  which  was  so  lately  vocal  with  the  praises  of  the  Pilgrims 
of  Plymouth  Rock,  and  under  which  you  have  now  gathered, with 
hearts  freshly  softened  and  saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of  a 
most  estimable  young  man,  who  had  been  among  the  earliest 
projectors  of  this  commemoration,  —  here  and  now,  —  let  us  not 
merely  renew  our  vows  of  devotion  to  American  Liberty,  and  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union  which  are  its  cherished  safe- 
guards and  supports,  but  let  us  resolve,  that,  if  it  be  not  given  to 
us,  as  it  was  to  some  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  to  die  in 
its  defence,  we  will  at  least  so  live,  so  regulate  our  own  conduct, 
and  so  instruct  and  educate  our  children,  that  the  Republic  sliall 
receive  no  detriment,  either  from  our  acts  or  from  our  example. 
Then,  although  no  lofty  column,  like  that  before  us,  may  be 
erected  in  our  honor,  to  tell  of  heroic  services  or  sacrifices  in  the 
field  or  in  the  forum,  we  may  at  least  go  down  to  our  humbler 
graves  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  we  have  been  faithful  to 
those  great  moral  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  success- 
ful self-government,  and  without  which,  no  amount  or  intensity 
of  patriotic  sentiment,  and  no  array  of  physical  or  intellectual 
force,  can  save  it  from  ultimate  overthrow. 

Once  more,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  this  kind 
and  flattering  reception,  —  not  omitting  a  special   acknowledg-  a 

ment  of  the  charming  serenade  by  which  I  was  saluted  last  night,  ■ 

—  and  I  pray  you  to  accept,  in  conclusion,  an  assurance  of  my 
most  earnest  wishes  for  your  continued  prosperity  and  welfare. 
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A  SPEECH  DELIVERED  AT  THE  WHIG  CONVENTION  IN  FITCHBURG,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1853. 


You  may  not  have  forgotten,  fellow-citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
that  at  the  organization  of  another  Convention  in  this  place,  not 
many  days  ago,  it  vs^as  all  at  once  discovered  that  the  President 
elect  was  among  the  missing.  A  telegraphic  despatch  was  soon 
afterwards  received,  stating  that  a  steamboat  accident,  or  a*  rail- 
road accident,  or  some  other  accident,  the  details  of  which  I  have 
never  yet  seen  explained,  had  prevented  him  from  reaching  his 
exalted  destination.  After  the  kind  and  flattering  reception 
which  you  have  just  given  me,  it  may  be  hardly  necessary  to 
assure  you  that  the  humble  individual  you  have  designated  as 
your  presiding  officer  is  on  hand.  I  am  here,  gentlemen,  thanks 
to  a  kind  Providence  and  a  well-conducted  railroad  train,  without 
damage,  and,  I  may  add,  without  detention ;  I  wish  I  could  say 
as  much  for  my  Boston  brethren,  whose  cars  seemed  to  have 
been  a  little  behind  the  time.  I  will  venture  to  believe,  however, 
that  they  will  be  ready  to  say  with  General  Stark  at  Bennington, 
that,  though  they  came  late,  they  will  be  ready  to  stay  late,  and  to 
do  their  full  share  of  the  work  to  be  done  now  and  hereafter. 

I  am  here,  gentlemen,  with  somewhat  less  of  health  and  vigor, 
perhaps,  than  I  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  but  with  the  same  old 
Whig  spirit  with  which  I  have  attended  your  meetings  in  former 
years,  unchanged  and  unchanging.  I  am  here  to  unite  with  you 
in  all  your  measures  for  advancing  the  honor  and  the  welfare  of 
our  beloved  Commonwealth,  and  ready  to  discharge  whatever 
duties  may  belong  to  the  distinguished  position  with  wliich  you 
have  now  honored  me. 

Some  years  have  elapsed,  my  friends,  since  I  last  had  tlie  privi- 
lege of  being  present  at  a  Whig  State  Convention.     I  need  not 
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say  that  they  have  been  eventful  years,  —  eventful  to  our  coun- 
try, eventful  to  our  own  Commonwealth,  eventful  to  the  Whig 
party.  And  I  may  be  pardoned  for  remembering,  too,  that  they 
have  not  been  altogether  uneventful  to  myself  personally. 

For  my  own  part,  however,  I  have  no  memory  to-day  for  any 
thing  but  what  it  is  agreeable  and  appropriate  to  remember,  and 
I  am  here  to  entertain  and  to  express  no  feelings  but  those  of 
unfeigned  gratitude  to  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  both  for  the 
unmerited  honors  which  they  have  so  often  bestowed  upon  me, 
and  for  their  repeated  and  generous  efforts  to  bestow  upon 
me  other  honors  which  it  was  not  my  fortune  to  enjoy. 

I  can  say  sincerely,  gentlemen,  with  a  distinguished  opponent 
(Hon.  Horace  Mann)  in  his  late  farewell  address,  from  this  very 
platform,  — "  It  was  honor  enough  for  me  to  precede  the  man 
who  was  to  have  success."  The  man  whom  I  preceded,  and 
whom  I  am  always  glad  to  call  my  friend,  did  actually  have  suc- 
cess, and  is,  at  this  moment.  Governor  of  Massachusetts ;  and  it 
is  almost  the  only  subject  for  regret  which  this  occasion  has 
brought  along  with  it,  that  he  is  understood  to  have  positively 
declined  a  nomination  for  another  term.  I  heartily  hope  and 
trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  another  Governor,  or  another 
candidate,  half  as  good. 

I  ought  to  have  said,  gentlemen,  that  it  was  honor  enough  for 
me  to  precede  the  men  who  were  to  have  success.  For  I  cannot 
forget  that  there  is  still  another  whom  I  have  preceded  in  a  pro- 
tracted contest  for  the  office  which  he  now  holds,  and  for  whom 
I  have,  in  some  sort,  been  privileged  to  draw  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  that  he  might  lead  on  to  victory.  That  other,  whom  I 
am  not  less  happy  to  call  my  friend,  and  in  whose  promotion  I 
can  never  feel  any  thing  but  pleasure  and  pride,  is,  I  need  not 
say,  the  distinguislied  Senator  whom  you  all  hoped  to  have  seen 
here  with  us  this  morning,  to  animate  us  by  his  eloquence,  and 
to  enlighten  us  witli  his  counsel. 

1  deeply  regret  to  inform  you,  that  illness  in  his  family  has 
detained  liim  at  home. 

If  we  are  disappointed,  however,  in  not  seeing  all  whom  we 
had  hoped  and  expected  to  see,  I  am  glad  to  perceive  the  pres- 
ence of  many  whom  you  will  rejoice  to  welcome,  —  members  of 
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Congress,  and  those  who  have  been  members  of  Congress,  and 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  members  of  Congress,  some  of 
wiiom  have  been  accustomed  to  address  you,  and  others  whose 
characters  are  better  than  a  hundred  speeches,  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  any  cause  which  they  espouse,  I  need  hardly  name 
Mr.  Appleton,  Mr.  Goodrich,  Mr.  Sabine,  Mr.  Wentworth,  Mr. 
Bell,  and  others,  whose  familiar  forms  you  have  already  recog- 
nized. 

But  in  turning,  fellow-citizens,  from  these  personalities,  and  in 
reverting  to  the  past  in  its  relations  to  our  party,  to  our  Com- 
monwealth, and  to  our  country,  I  cannot  so  easily  forget  the 
circumstances  which  have  darkened  our  pathway  and  clouded 
our  prospects,  during  the  last  few  years.  I  am  not  —  ccrtaiidy 
I  am  not  —  so  bigoted  and  bitter  a  partisan  as  to  grudge  to  our 
political  opponents  an  occasional  possession  of  power,  either  in 
the  nation  at  large,  or  in  our  own  State.  I  am  willing  to  admit, 
I  do  admit,  that  the  revolutions  of  parties  in  a  free  country  are 
sometimes  productive  of  positive  good,  and  that  the  rolling  wheel 
of  political  fortune  is  sometimes  a  wheel  of  progress  and  reform. 
And,  let  me  add,  I  am  always  ready  to  welcome  a  true  progress 
and  a  just  reform,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  and  by 
whatever  rotation  it  may  be  accomplished.  But  I  confess,  when 
I  reflect  on  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  counsels  to  which  our 
country  has  been  recently  committed  ;  when  I  think  of  the  perils 
which  may  be  at  this  moment  impending  over  our  foreign  and  our 
domestic  relations,  from  the  extravagant  and  reckless  policy  of 
some  of  those  who  occupy  the  high  places  of  the  nation  ;  and 
when,  still  more,  I  contemplate  the  injury  which  has  been  inflicted 
upon  the  character  of  our  own  Massachiisetts,  as  a  State,  and  the 
even  deeper  and  more  permanent  injury  which  is  just  ready  to  be 
inflicted  on  our  own  Massacluisetts'  Constitution,  —  I  cannot 
help  deploring  the  day  which  introduced  divisions  and  disti-ac- 
tions  into  the  ranks  of  a  party  which  ought  to  have  saved,  which 
might  have  saved,  both  State  and  nation.  I  cannot  help  deplor- 
ing the  day  which  saw  that  party  throw  away  the  opportnnity  of 
saving  any  thing,  in  order  to  indulge  in  mere  personal  dissen- 
sions and  family  feuds. 

Let  us  all  rejoice,  however,  my  friends,  that  it  is  not  altogether 
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too  late  for  us  in  Massachusetts  to  avert  some  portion  of  the 
evil  to  which  our  divisions  have  exposed  us.  The  National 
Administration,  indeed,  must  take  its  course,  for  better  or  worse, 
to  the  end  of  its  allotted  term.  We  will  not  be  hasty  in  con- 
demning it.  We  will  not  prejudge  its  ultimate  acts.  We  will 
still  hope  that  its  deeds  may  be  less  pernicious  than  some  of  its 
doctrines,  —  that  its  bite  will  prove  less  bad  than  its  bark,  and, 
especially,  that  a  certain  "  marching,  marching,  marching  "  policy 
of  a  certain  quondam  friend  of  ours,  who,  if  I  remember  right, 
did  not  make  much  of  a  hand  at  marching  himself,  will  be 
reserved  as  the  staple  of  the  stump,  to  point  the  speeches  of 
itinerary  rhetoricians,  instead  of  being  adopted  into  the  deliberate 
counsels  of  a  civilized.  Christian  cabinet.  We  will  still  hope  and 
trust  that  the  energies  and  enterprise  of  the  new  administration 
will  rather  be  expended  in  building  Pacific  Railroads,  than  in 
projecting  belligerent  inroads  ;  and  that  the  self-styled  Young 
America  of  the  day,  after  all  his  gallant  phrases  and  boastful 
professions  about  progress,  will  not  turn  out  to  be  only  a  blood- 
thirsty old  Roman  in  disguise. 

That  would  be  progress  with  a  witness  to  it !  That  would  be 
marching  backwards  1900  years  at  a  stride !  Heaven  forbid  that 
we  should  be  called  on  in  these  days  to  go  behind  the  Christian 
era  for  our  examples,  or  to  go  back  of  the  Gospel  pages  for  our 
precepts ! 

Ah,  gentlemen,  few  more  weighty  words  or  more  instructive 
suggestions  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  great  New-England 
statesman,  whose  voice  has  been  so  recently  hushed  in  death, 
than  those  which  one  of  his  warmest  friends  (Rev.  Dr.  Chonles) 
reports  him  to  have  uttered  in  reference  to  the  history  of  ancient 
Rome.  "  I  would  teach  a  boy  Roman  history  (said  he)  with 
very  many  notes  and  annotations.  A  lad  should  be  made  to 
know  that  Rome  was  a  highwayman,  and  principally  admired 
because  so  successful.  The  whole  history  of  Rome  is  one  of 
crime.  We,  as  a  people,  ought  to  study  the  history  of  Rome 
very  tliouglitfully." 

Rut  enough  of  the  National  Administration,  —  enough,  cer- 
taiidy,  of  that  Newark  manifesto,  which,  after  all,  may  only  have 
been  like  the  foam  and  frotli  of  one  of  those  little  bottles  for 
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wliicli  Newark  is  so  celebrated,  and  which,  certainly,  is  quite 
likely  to  turn  out  to  have  been  "  more  talk  than  cider."  At  any 
rate,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  it  is  vain  now  to  speculate 
iipon  national  politics.  They  are  altogether  beyond  our  reach 
for  the  present.  It  is  our  own  State  only  which  it  is  now  in  our 
power  to  save.  It  is  our  own  beloved  and  honored  Common- 
wealth which  we  have  assembled  to  make  preparations  for  saving 
from  the  mischief  with  which  she  is  threatened ;  and,  thank 
Heaven  !  in  regard  to  her  condition,  the  fatal  phrase,  "  too  late," 
has  not  quite  yet  been  pronounced.  Strange  scenes,  it  must  be 
confessed,  gentlemen,  have  been  witnessed  in  old  Massachusetts 
during  the  last  few  years,  —  scenes,  the  mere  prediction  of  which, 
a  twelvemonth  before  they  occurred,  would  have  been  denounced 
by  the  very  men  who  have  been  concerned  in  them,  as  a  gross 
and  groundless  defamation.  It  would  have  been  resented  as 
indignantly  as  the  predictions  of  the  prophet  by  the  Syrian  of 
old,  who  exclaimed,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
thing?  "  and  who  then  straightway  proceeded  to  do  it. 

Why,  what  has  been  the  history  of  our  Commonwealth,  so  fai' 
as  politics  are  concerned,  since  the  year  of  our  Lord  1850  ? 
What  true-hearted  son  of  Massachusetts,  of  any  party,  can 
depict  that  history,  or  even  recall  it  to  remembrance,  without 
emotions  of  the  deepest  mortification  ?  Yet  it  must  be  recalled, 
it  must  be  described,  it  must  be  held  up  to  f)ublic  scrutiny  and 
public  scorn,  in  order  that  it  may  never  again  be  reproduced  in 
our  annals. 

Strange  scenes,  certainly,  my  friends,  have  been  witnessed 
among  us.  We  have  seen  a  party,  which  commenced  its  career 
by  the  most  arrogant  assumption  of  all  the  purity  and  all  the 
principle  in  the  world  ;  which  professed  to  seek  no  offices,  which 
repudiated  the  idea  of  acting  with  anybody,  or  for  anybody, 
who  did  not  go  full  length  with  them  in  all  their  peculiar  views ; 
and  which  filled  the  air  with  the  loudest  denunciations  of  all 
sacrifices  to  expediency,  and  all  concessions  for  success,  —  entit- 
ling itself  pre-eminently  the  Oonscience  Party ;  —  we  have  seen 
this  party,  I  say,  —  after  stealing  into  the  hearts  of  a  host  of 
good  and  honest  men,  under  these  artful  disguises,  —  suddenly 
throwing  off  the  mask,  and  entering  boldly  into  the  market  for  a 
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trade,  with  those  with  whom  they  had  no  principle  in  common, 
for  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  victory. 

Well,  gentlemen,  they  obtained  that  share,  and  the  lion's  share 
it  was.  A  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  six  years 
—  to  say  nothing  of  other  and  lesser  offices  which  were  thrown 
in  to  boot  —  was  obtained  in  exchange  for  a  single  year's  enjoy- 
ment of  the  administration  of  the  Commonwealth  by  their  part- 
ners in  the  traffic.  And  this,  under  a  formal  compact,  which  was 
declared  at  the  time  by  a  distinguished  gentleman,  who  has  since 
worthily  succeeded  to  the  seat  of  the  lamented  Woodbury  and 
Story,  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States,  to  be  an 
offence  indictable  at  common  law. 

We  have  all  heard  before  about  government  being  founded  on 
oriijinal  coynpaet.  And  this  was,  certainly,  an  entirely  original 
compact,  so  far  as  our  own  Massachusetts  government  was  con- 
cerned. The  like  of  it  had  never  stained  our  annals  before,  and 
I  heartily  hope  and  trust  that  nothing  similar  or  second  to  it  will 
ever  be  tolerated  among  us  again. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  The  appetite  for  office,  once  whetted, 
could  not  so  easily  be  appeased.  "  Another  trade  "  was  called 
for.  Another  trade  !  Meantime,  the  power  of  the  Coalition  was 
not  secure  enough,  nor  the  offices  within  its  yearly  reach  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  under  the  existing  order  of  things.  The 
machinery  of  the  Constitution  was  in  the  way,  and  it  must  be 
changed  to  suit  the  emergency.  The  proposition  for  a  convention, 
once  fairly  voted  down,  was  accordingly  renewed  at  a  moment 
when  the  minds  of  the  people  were  absorbed  by  the  distracting 
issues  of  a  presidential  election  ;  and  that  proposition  was  at  last 
carried  by  a  meagre  vote,  and,  as  we  nnist  confess  it,  in  a  great 
degree  by  our  own  default.  The  Convention  met,  and  lo  I  that 
sacred  instrument,  which  was  framed  with  so  much  care,  for  the 
good  and  the  glory  of  the  whole  Conunonwealth,  by  John  Adams 
and  Samuel  Adams,  and  Hancock  and  Bowdoin,  and  Lincoln  and 
Lowell,  and  Sullivan  and  Parsons,  is  forthwith  cut  uj)  and  cooked 
over  with  as  little  remorse  as  was  shown  by  the  daughters  of 
Pelias  when  they  cut  up  and  cooked  over  the  body  of  their  aged 
parent,  and  very  much  under  the  same  pretence,  —  under  the 
pretence  of  restoring  it  to  new  health  and  vigor,  Imt  really  to  suit 
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the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  power  of  a  party,  and  of  securing 
fresh  opportunities  for  carrying  out  an  abhorrent  system  of  traf- 
ficking in  office. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  a  brief  history  of  Massachusetts  poHtics,  as 
we  understand  tliat  history,  during  the  last  three  years  ;  and  I 
call  on  every  true  son  of  Massachusetts  to  ponder  upon  it,  ear- 
nestly and  solemnly,  before  he  goes  to  the  polls  in  November 
next. 

It  is  not  for  me,  in  these  opening  remarks,  to  detain  you  with 
any  detailed  account  of  that  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  by  which 
the  Constitution  of  Hancock  and  Adams  is  thus  sought  to  be  sup- 
planted. There  are  others  here  better  prepared  than  myself  to 
tell  you  of  the  fatal  blow  which  it  has  aimed  at  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary,  and  of  its  monstrous  violation  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  equality  in  the  arrangement  of  representation,  —  a  viola- 
tion monstrous  enough  to  have  roused  our  fathers  to  revolution, 
and  which,  if  now  freshly  exhibited  in  the  Constitution  of  a  State 
like  Massachusetts,  will  be  pleaded  as  a  justification  of  every 
ancient  and  of  every  modern  abuse  by  which  the  rights  of  human- 
ity are  anywhere  disregarded  and  trampled  on. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  the  immediate  question  before  the 
people  is  this :  Shall  this  new  Constitution,  unequal  and  unjust 
as  many  of  its  provisions  notoriously  are,  be  sanctioned  and 
adopted  in  order  to  prolong  and  perpetuate  the  power  of  a  party 
which  has  so  degraded  the  character  of  our  ancient  Common- 
wealth, which  has  so  lowered  the  standard  of  all  virtuons  and 
honorable  politics,  and  which  has  done  so  much  to  demoralize 
and  debauch  the  youthful  political  mind,  by  giving  fresh  currency 
to  the  detestable  maxim  that  in  politics  every  thing  is  fair  ?  Shall 
the  trading  policy  be  deliberately  incorporated  into  our  organic 
law  ?  Shall  the  trading  party  be  solemnly  sustained  at  the  polls  ? 
Shall  the  very  name,  which,  more  than  all  other  names  in  the 
Commonwealth,  is  identified  with  the  original  arrangement, 
and  with  the  final  and  forced  consummation  of  that  abominable 
bargain,  be  honored  with  a  place  on  the  roll  of  our  chief  magis- 
trates ? 

Do  not  let  us  forget,  gentlemen,  that  these  questions  are  to  be 
decided  finally  and  once  for  all.    If  ever  this  detestable  policy  is  to 
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be  rebuked  and  arrested,  it  must  be  done  now,  —  arrested  by  the 
rejection  of  the  machinery  which  has  been  deliberately  contrived 
to  perpetuate  it,  and  rebuked  by  the  rejection  of  the  candidate 
who  has  been  one  of  the  main  authors  and  managers  of  the  whole 
iniquity. 

For  myself,  I  have  no  personal  objects  to  gratify.  There  is  but 
one  Whig  in  the  State  whom  I  am  not  ready  to  nominate  and 
support  for  any  office  which  we  may  have  to  bestow.  Private  life 
has  come  not  a  moment  too  soon,  and  can  last  not  a  moment  too 
long,  for  my  own  satisfaction.  I  am  satiated  with  political  strife, 
and  prefer  the  office  of  an  American  citizen  to  any  I  have  ever 
held  or  hoped.  But  I  should  be  false  to  my  own  conscientious 
convictions  of  duty,  and  the  blood  which  has  come  down  to  me 
would  not  merely  mantle  in  my  cheek,  it  would  mutiny  in  my 
veins,  had  I  not  lifted  my  voice  at  your  call,  and  borne  my  feeble 
testimony  in  such  an  hour  as  this.  For  the  honor  of  our  old 
Puritan  Commonwealth ;  for  the  cause  of  political  morality  and 
public  virtue  ;  for  the  interest  of  oppressed  humanity  everywhere, 
which  looks  to  us  to  find  examples  of  equality  and  models  of 
justice,  and  not  to  see  the  resuscitation  of  the  rejected  and  rotten 
systems  of  the  Old  World,  —  I  pray  to  Heaven  that  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  may  be  seasonably  roused  to  the  rescue  of  their 
institutions,  and  to  the  vindication  of  their  fair  fame. 

It  only  remains  to  me,  fellow-citizens,  to  thank  you  once  more 
for  the  distinguished  honor  you  have  done  me,  in  placing  me  in 
the  chair,  and  to  welcome  you,  one  and  all,  to  this  chosen  scene 
of  our  deliberations.  Welcome,  one  and  all,  Wliigs  of  Massachu- 
setts !  Welcome  from  the  city  and  the  plain,  from  hillside  and 
riverside  and  seaside,  from  both  the  capes,  and  from  the  islands 
of  the  ocean  and  the  bay !  Welcome,  Whigs  of  Berksliire  and 
Barnstable  and  Bristol,  of  Plymouth  and  Nantucket  and  Dukes, 
of  Essex  and  ]\Iiddlescx,  of  Hampden  and  Hampshire  and  Frank- 
lin, of  Worcester  and  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ! 

We  rejoice  to  see  you  all.  We  desire  to  hear  you  all.  Let  us 
meet  as  brothers.  If  the  day  be  stormy  without,  let  us  make  fair 
weather  within.  Let  us  lay  aside  all  dilferences.  Let  us  yield 
to  no  artful  suggestions  of  conflicting  or  divided  interests.  Let 
us  repel  all  unworthy  temptations  to  seek  separate  and  local  ad- 
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vantages.  Let  us  remember  that  we  have  one  Commonwealth, 
one  Constitution,  and  one  destiny.  Let  us  resolve  that  that  Con- 
stitution shall  be  a  Constitution  of  equal  rights  and  equal  repre- 
sentation ;  and  that  Commonwealth,  a  Commonwealth  of  morality, 
purity,  and  justice.  We  may  then  feel  assured  that  God  will  be 
with  us,  as  he  was  with  our  fathers,  and  that,  with  his  blessing, 
our  destiny  will  be  a  destiny  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  true 
progress. 


AECHIMEDES  AND  FRANKLIN. 


A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CHARITABLE  MECHANIC  ASSO- 
CIATION,  NOVEMBER  29,   1853. 


A  CHARMING  story  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  reference  to 
the  great  orator,  philosopher,  and  patriot  of  ancient  Rome,  —  and 
which  he  has  not  thought  it  unworthy  to  tell  briefly  of  himself, 
in  one  of  his  Tusculan  Disputations, —  may  form  a  not  inappro- 
priate introduction  to  the  lecture  which  I  am  here  this  evening  to 
deliver. 

Wliile  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily,  —  the  first  public  office 
which  he  ever  held,  and  the  only  one  to  which  he  was  then  eligi- 
ble, being  but  just  tliirty  years  old,  (for  the  Roman  laws  required 
for  one  of  the  humblest  of  the  great  offices  of  state  the  very 
same  age  which  our  American  Constitution  requires  for  one  of  the 
highest),  —  he  paid  a  visit  to  Syracuse,  then  among  the  greatest 
cities  of  the  world. 

The  magistrates  of  the  city,  of  cour'ie,  waited  on  him  at  once, 
to  offer  their  services  in  showing  him  the  lions  of  the  place,  and 
requested  him  to  specify  any  thing  which  he  would  like  particu- 
larly to  see.  Doubtless,  they  supposed  that  he  would  ask  imme- 
diately to  be  conducted  to  some  one  of  their  magnificent  temples, 
that  he  might  behold  and  admire  those  si)lendid  works  of  art  with 
which  —  notwitlistanding  that  Marcellus  had  made  it  his  glory  to 
carry  not  a  few  of  them  away  with  him  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Imperial  City  —  Syracuse  still  abounded,  and  which  soon  after 
tenij)ted  the  cupidity,  and  fell  a  prey  to  the  rai)acity,  of  the 
infamous  Verres. 

Or,  haj)ly,  they  may  have  tbouglit  that  he  would  be  curious  to 
sec  and  (3xamine  the  Ear  of  Dionysius,  as  it  was  called,  — a  huge 
[102] 
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cavern,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  shape  of  a  human  car,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  eighty  feet  high,  in  which  that 
execrable  tyrant  confined  all  persons  who  came  within  the  range 
of  his  suspicion,  —  and  which  was  so  ingeniously  contrived  and 
constructed,  that  Dionysius,  by  applying  his  own  ear  to  a  small 
hole,  where  the  sounds  were  collected  as  upon  a  tympanum,  could 
catch  every  syllable  that  was  uttered  in  the  cavern  below,  and 
could  deal  out  his  proscription  and  his  vengeance  accordingly, 
upon  all  who  might  dare  to  dispute  his  authority,  or  to  complain 
of  his  cruelty. 

Or  they  may  have  imagined,  perhaps,  that  he  would  be  impa- 
tient to  visit  at  once  the  sacred  fountain  of  Arethusa,  and  the 
seat  of  those  Sicilian  Muses  whom  Virgil  so  soon  after  invoked  in 
commencing  that  most  inspired  of  all  uninspired  compositions, 
—  wiiich  Pope  has  so  nobly  paraphrased  in  his  glowing  and  glori- 
ous Eclogue,  —  the  Messiah. 

To  their  great  astonishment,  however,  Cicero's  first  request 
was,  that  they  would  take  him  to  see  the  tomb  of  Archimedes. 
To  his  own  still  greater  astonishment,  as  we  may  well  believe, 
they  told  him  in  reply,  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  tomb  of 
Archimedes,  and  had  no  idea  where  it  was  to  be  found  ;  and  they 
even  positively  denied  that  any  such  tomb  was  still  remaining 
among  them. 

But  Cicero  understood  perfectly  well  what  he  was  talking  about. 
He  remembered  the  exact  description  of  the  tomb.  He  remem- 
bered the  very  verses  wdiich  had  been  inscribed  on  it.  He  re- 
membered the  sphere  and  the  cylinder  which  Archimedes  had 
himself  requested  to  have  wrought  upon  it,  as  the  chosen  emblems 
of  his  eventful  life.  And  the  great  orator  forthwith  resolved  to 
make  search  for  it  himself. 

Accordingly,  he  rambled  out  into  the  place  of  their  ancient 
sepulchres,  and,  after  a  careful  investigation,  he  came  at  last  to 
a  spot  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  bushes,  where  presently  he  de- 
scried the  top  of  a  small  column  just  rising  above  the  brandies. 
Upon  this  little  column  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder  were  at  length 
found  carved,  the  inscription  was  painfully  deciphered,  and  the 
tomb  of  Archimedes  stood  revealed  to  the  reverent  homage  of  the 
illustrious  Roman  quaestor. 
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This  was  in  the  year  76  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
Archimedes  died  about  the  year  212  before  Christ.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-six  years,  only,  had  thus  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
this  celebrated  person,  before  his  tombstone  was  buried  up  be- 
neath briers  and  brambles,  and  before  the  place  and  even  the 
existence  of  it  were  forgotten  by  the  magistrates  of  the  very  city 
of  which  he  was  so  long  the  proudest  ornament  in  peace,  and  the 
most  effective  defender  in  war. 

What  a  lesson  to  human  pride,  what  a  commentary  on  human 
gratitude,  was  here  !  It  is  an  incident  almost  precisely  like  that 
which  the  admirable  and  venerable  Dr.  Watts  imagined  or  imi- 
tated, as  the  topic  of  one  of  his  most  striking  and  familiar 
Lyrics  :  — 

"  Theron,  amongst  his  travels,  found 
A  broken  statue  on  the  ground  ; 
And,  searching  onward  as  he  went, 
He  traced  a  ruined  monument. 
Mould,  moss,  and  shades  had  overgrown 
The  sculpture  of  the  crumbling  stone. 
Yet  ere  he  passed,  with  much  ado. 
He  guessed  and  spelled  out,  Sci-pi-o. 
'  Enough,'  he  crie<l  ;   '  I'll  drudge  no  more 
In  turning  the  dull  stoics  o'er. 

For  when  I  feel  my  virtue  fail. 
And  my  ambitious  thoughts  prevail, 
I'll  take  a  turn  among  the  tombs. 
And  see  whereto  all  glory  comes.'  " 

I  do  not  learn,  however,  that  Cicero  was  cured  of  his  eager 
vanity  and  his  insatiate  love  of  fame  by  this  "turn"  among  the 
Syracusan  tombs.  He  was  then  only  just  at  the  threshold  of 
his  proud  career,  and  he  went  back  to  i)ursue  it  to  its  bloody  end 
with  unabated  zeal,  and  with  an  ambilion  only  extinguishable 
with  his  life. 

And  after  all,  how  richly,  how  sur})assingly,  was  this  local  in- 
gratitude and  neglect  made  up  to  the  memory  of  Archimedes 
himself,  by  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  to  the  greatest  orator 
of  th(!  greatest  empire  of  antiquity,  to  signalize  his  appreciation 
and  liis  aihniration  of  tliat  wonderful  genius,  by  going  out  per- 
sonally into  the  ancient  graveyards  of  Syracuse,  and  willi  the 
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robes  of  office  in  their  newest  gloss  around  hira,  to  search  for  his 
tomb  and  to  do  honor  to  his  ashes  !  The  greatest  orator  of  Im- 
perial Rome  anticipating  the  part  of  Old  Mortality  upon  the 
gravestone  of  the  great  mathematician  and  mechanic  of  antiquity  ! 
This,  surely,  is  a  picture  for  mechanics  in  all  ages  to  contemplate, 
with  a  proud  satisfaction  and  delight. 

In  opening  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  application  of  Science 
to  Art,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Me- 
chanic Association,  I  have  thought  that,  instead  of  any  vague 
generalities  upon  matters  and  things  which  they  understand 
already  better  than  I  do,  a  brief  notice  of  that  great  mathemati- 
cal and  mechanical  genius,  at  whose  grave  Cicero  thought  it 
no  scorn  to  do  homage,  and  who  may  be  taken,  in  some  sort,  as 
the  very  personification  of  the  idea  of  Science  apiMed  to  Art, 
would  not  be  uninteresting  or  unwelcome. 

You  have  adopted  Archimedes,  Mr.  President,  as  your  Patron 
Saint.  You  have  emblazoned  his  form  on  your  certificate  of  hon- 
orary membership,  as  I  have  had  the  most  agreeable  opportunity 
of  knowing.  Yet  it  would  not  be  surprising  if,  to  some  of  those 
before  me  at  this  moment,  the  details  of  his  story  were  hardly 
more  familiar  than  they  seem  to  have  been  to  the  people  of  Syra- 
cuse, when  Cicero  visited  them  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years  ago,  —  and  as  they  certainly  were  to  myself,  I  may  add,  be- 
fore I  entered  on  the  preparation  of  this  Lecture. 

Let  me  then  inquire,  for  a  moment,  who  this  Archimedes  was, 
and  what  was  his  title  to  be  thus  remembered  and  reverenced, 
not  merely  by  the  illustrious  orator  of  the  xVugustan  era,  but  by 
the  American  mechanics  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  in 
doing  this,  I  may  perhaps  find  occasion  to  compare  his  character 
and  his  services  with  those  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  great 
inventors  and  mechanics  of  our  own  day  and  of  our  owli  land. 

Archimedes  was  born  in  the  year  287  before  the  Christian  era, 
in  the  island  of  Sicily  and  city  of  Syracuse.  Of  his  childhood 
and  early  education  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  and  nothing  of 
his  family,  save  that  he  is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  poor 
relations  of  King  Hiero,  who  came  to  the  throne  when  Arcliim- 
edes  was  quite  a  young  man,  and  of  whose  royal  patronage  he 
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more  than  repaid  whatever  measure  he  may  have  enjoyed.  He 
is  stated,  also,  to  have  travelled  into  Egypt  in  his  youth,  and  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Conon,  a  celebrated  Samian  astronomer, 
whose  compliment  to  Berenice,  the  Queen  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
will  not  be  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  as  long  as  the  sparkling 
constellation  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Coma  Berenices,  in 
honor  of  her  golden  locks,  shall  still  be  seen  glittering  in  our 
evening  sky.  I  know  not  what  other  lady  has  secured  so  lofty  a 
renown,  until,  indeed,  the  accomplished  Maria  Mitchell,  of  Nan- 
tucket, wrote  her  own  name  upon  the  golden  locks  of  a  comet, 
discovered  by  her  in  1847. 

Neither  royal  patronage,  however,  nor  the  most  learned  and 
accomplished  tutors  of  Egypt  or  of  Greece,  could  have  made 
Archimedes  what  he  was.  His  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those 
great  original  minds,  which  seem  to  owe  little  to  anybody  l)ut 
their  Creator ;  which  come  into  existence  ready  trained  and  fur- 
nished for  some  mighty  manifestation,  and  to  which  the  accidents 
of  life  and  of  condition  supply  nothing  but  occasions  and  oppor- 
tunities. Pallas  springing  full-armed  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  is 
the  fabulous  and  familiar  prototype  of  a  class  of  persons,  whose 
powers  and  whose  productions  can  be  attributed  to  notliing  lint 
a  divine  genius,  and  of  whom  Homer,  and  Socrates,  and  Shaks- 
pearc,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  —  upon  whose  statue  at  Cambridge, 
in  Old  England,  may  be  seen  the  proud  inscription,  that  he  sur- 
passed the  human  race  in  intellectual  power,  —  will  everywhere 
suggest  themselves  as  examples. 

To  this  order  of  minds,  Archimedes  unquestionably  belonged. 
He  has  been  well  called,  by  a  French  philosopher,  "  the  Homer 
of  Geometry."  It  has  been  said  of  liim  by  those  entitled  to 
pronounce  such  a  judgment,  tliat  his  theory  of  tlie  lever  was 
the  foundation  of  statics  till  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
forces  in  tlie  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  that  no  essential  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  j)rincii)lcs  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids  and 
floating  bodies,  establisbed  by  him  in  his  treatise,  "  De  Insidenti- 
Ijus,"  till  the  j)ul)lication  of  Stevins's  researches  on  the  pressure 
of  fluids  in  1608  ;*  and  again,  "  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  men 

*  Smilli's  Dictionary  of  Greek  ainl  Ivoiiian  ]5iot;ra])liy.  D'Alcmbert  says,  that 
of  all  tlie  great  men  of  anti()iiity  Aicliimedes  is  perhaps  tlie  one  best  entitled  to  be 
placed  hy  the  sich'  of  IIoiiut.  —  lirit.  Kiici/r.  vol.  i.  p.  •}. 
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whose  writings  form  a  standard  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  prog- 
ress of  knowledge,"  and  that  no  fnrther  advance  was  made  in 
the  theory  of  mechanics  after  his  death,  nntil  the  days  of  Galileo, 
who  lived  eighteen  hundred  years  later. 

You  will  all  agree  with  me,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  man  over 
whose  theories  and  calculations  eighteen  centuries  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  rolled,  without  obliterating  their  record,  or  even 
impairing  their  value  and  their  importance,  may  well  be  num- 
bered among  the  fixed  stars  of  Science. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  Galileo  himself,  who  may  well-nigh  be 
included  in  the  same  order  of  intellects,  and  who  was  the  first  to 
make  any  advance  or  improvement  in  the  condition  of  science 
after  this  long  interval,  prepared  himself  for  pursuing  his  own 
great  discoveries  by  perusing  the  writings  of  Archimedes.  It 
was  while  studying  the  hydrostatical  treatise  of  the  old  Syra- 
cusan  philosopher,  that  'he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  an 
essay  on  a  kindred  topic.  It  was  that  essay,  in  illustration  of 
some  of  the  discoveries  of  Archimedes,  which  gained  for  Galileo 
the  favor  of  a  patron  (Guido  Ubaldi,  the  brother-in-law  of  Car- 
dinal del  Monte)  to  whom  he  afterwards  owed  most  of  his 
worldly  success. 

Would  that  this  high-priest  of  the  stars,  as  he  has  well  been 
denominated,  could  have  caught  a  little  more  seasonably  some- 
thing of  the  noble  courage  of  the  brave  old  Syracusan !  Would 
that,  when  summoned  before  the  Inquisition  "  for  thinking  in 
astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers 
thought," — instead  of  making  an  ignominious  and  humiliating 
abjuration,  he  might  have  been  seen  boldly  asserting  to  their 
teeth  those  eternal  truths  which  had  been  revealed  to  him ;  and 
accepting,  if  so  it  must  have  been,  that  crown  of  martyrdom, 
which  would  have  come  to  him  "  plaited  with  immortal  laurels  I  "  * 
I  know  of  no  scene  in  history  more  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  poor  human  natiire,  or  more  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
science,  than  that  of  Galileo  on  his  knees  before  the  Inquisitors, 
recanting  that  great  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  around 
the  sun  which  it  was  his  glory  to  have  established  ;  and  the  sub- 
lime exclamation  which  he  is  related  to  have  made  in  a  whisper, 

*  Sir  David  Brewster's  Martyrs  of  Science. 
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to  a  friend  at  his  elbow,  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  "  It  does  move, 
notwithstanding,^''  only  adds  a  deeper  shade  to  our  sense  of  his 
humiliation. 

We  shall  have  abundant  evidence,  that  he  did  not  derive  this 
unworthy  spirit  of  submission  from  a  study  of  the  life  of  Archim- 
edes. He  might  rather  be  supposed  to  have  caught  the  idea, 
that  such  a  stooping  to  arbitrary  power  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  beauty  and  nobleness  of  his  general  character,  from  the 
example  of  that  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  upon  whose  summit 
Galileo  is  known  to  have  stood  in  performing  some  of  his  expe- 
riments and  in  taking  not  a  few  of  his  observations,  and  whose 
unaccountable  deflection  from  a  plumb-line  seems  to  have  attract- 
ed more  admiration  in  some  quarters  than  even  the  beauty  of  its 
proportions  or  the  purity  of  its  material. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  attempt  any  detailed 
account,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  of  the  writings  of  Archim- 
edes. He  left  many  works  of  a  scientific  character,  —  treatises 
on  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola,  on  equililjrium  and  the  cen- 
tres of  gravity,  on  spirals  and  spheroids  and  conoids,  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  numbering  even  the  sands  on  the  seashore,  —  a  treatise 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  anticipated  the  modern  method  of 
logarithms,  —  and  particularly  on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  his 
discovery  of  the  precise  ratios  of  which  to  each  other  he  evi- 
dently regarded  as  the  master-work  of  his  life,  when  he  selected 
these  emblems  for  that  forgotten  tombstone  which  Cicero  searched 
for  and  found. 

All  these  writings,  however,  were  in  the  cause  of  pure,  ab- 
stract, unapplied  science  ;  and  had  his  labors  ended  here,  his 
name  woiild  have  had  little  claim  to  the  reverence  of  a  Mechanic 
Association,  and  his  character  and  career  would  have  had  still 
less  interest  for  a  general  audience.  It  was  by  the  apj)lication  of 
science  to  art,  —  it  was  by  the  conversion  of  the  results  of  his 
profound  investigations  and  marvellous  inventions  to  the  direct 
advantage  of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  the  immediate  advancement 
of  his  country's  welfare,  —  that  he  earned  his  chief  title  to  be 
remembered  with  admiration  and  gratitude  by  the  great  mass  of 
mankind. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  at  the  outset,  that  there  is 
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too  much  reason  for  supposing,  that  most  of  what  he  did  in  this 
way  was  prompted  by  but  little  feeling  of  personal  respect  for 
any  thing  of  practical  art,  and  by  but  little  original  impulse  of 
philanthropy.  He  lived  at  a  day  when  it  was  not  thought  quite 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher  to  busy  himself  with 
any  of  the  common  affairs  or  common  interests  of  society.  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  that  "  the  first  that  turned  their  thoughts  to 
3Iechan{c8,  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  came  afterwards  to  be 
so  much  admired,  were  Eudoxus  and  Archytas,  who  thus  gave  a 
variety  and  an  agreeable  turn  to  Geometry,  and  confirmed  certain 
problems  by  sensible  experiments  and  the  use  of  instruments, 
which  could  not  be  demonstrated  in  the  way  of  theorem." 
"  But,"  he  adds,  "  when  Plato  inveighed  against  them  with  great 
indignation,  as  corrupting  and  debasing  the  excellence  of  Geome- 
try, by  making  her  descend  from  incorporeal  and  intellectiial  to 
corporeal  and  sensible  things,  and  by  thus  obliging  her  to  make 
use  of  matter,  which  requires  much  manual  labor  and  is  the 
object  of  servile  trades,  then  Mechanics  were  separated  from 
Geometry,  and,  being  a  long  time  despised  by  the  philosophers, 
were  considered  only  as  a  branch  of  the  military  art." 

In  another  place,  in  speaking  of  some  of  the  great  machines 
which  Archimedes  invented,  he  says,  —  "Yet  Archimedes  had 
such  a  depth  of  understanding,  such  a  dignity  of  sentiment,  and 
so  copious  a  fund  of  mathematical  knowledge,  that  though  in  the 
invention  of  these  machines  he  gained  the  reputation  of  a  man 
endowed  with  divine  rather  than  human  knowledge,  yet  he  did 
not  vouchsafe  to  leave  behind  him  any  account  of  them  in  writ- 
ing. For  he  considered  all  attention  to  Mechanics,  and  every  art 
that  ministers  to  common  uses,  as  mean  and  sordid,  and  placed 
his  whole  delight  in  those  intellectual  speculations,  which,  with- 
out any  relation  to  the  necessities  of  life,  have  an  intrinsic  excel- 
lence arising  from  truth  and  demonstration  only." 

The  old  Greek  biographer,  indeed,  seems  disposed  even  to 
apologize  for  the  great  Geometrician,  by  representing  him,  in  bis 
mechanical  inventions,  as  yielding  reluctantly  to  the  importunity 
of  his  royal  relative.  "  He  did  not  think  the  inventing  of  them 
(says  he)  an  object  worthy  of  his  serious  studies,  but  only  reck- 
oned them  among  the  amusements  of  Geometry.     Nor  liad  he 
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gone  SO  far,  but  at  the  pressing  instance  of  King  Hiero,  who 
entreated  him  to  turn  his  art  from  abstracted  notions  to  matters 
of  sense,  and  to  make  his  reasonings  more  intelligible  to  the 
generality  of  mankind  by  applying  them  to  the  uses  of  common 

life." 

Thus,  according  to  Plutarch's  account,  it  is  King  Hiero  who 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  originally  prompted  that  "  apjjlica- 
tion  of  Science  to  Art,"  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  your  Lec- 
tures, and  which  is  the  great  secret  and  source  of  the  wonderful 
inventions  and  improvements  of  modern  times.  And  a  brave 
and  noble  fellow  this  Hiero  certainly  was,  —  Hiero  the  Second, 
King  of  Syracuse,  —  who,  during  a  reign  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  devoted  himself  to  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  adorn- 
ing the  city  over  which  he  reigned  with  numberless  works  of 
public  utility  as  well  as  of  great  magnificence,  while  he  ruled  his 
people  with  an  almost  republican  simplicity,  and  with  much  of 
the  substance,  and  not  a  few  of  the  forms,  of  a  free  constitu- 
tional government. 

A  modern  commentator  on  the  character  of  Archimedes* 
seems  to  think  that  Plutarch  "  confounded  the  application  of 
geometry  to  mechanics  with  the  solution  of  geometrical  problems 
by  mechanical  means,"  and  that  he  is  mistaken  in  representing 
Archimedes  as  despising  all  mechanical  contrivances  and  practi- 
cal inventions.  I  would  gladly  believe  that  this  is  a  true  theory, 
but  I  confess  to  a  good  deal  of  distrust  for  these  corrections  of 
history  eighteen  hundred  years  after  it  was  written,  and  in  regard 
to  points,  too,  upon  whicli  no  new  facts  or  new  testimony  have 
been,  or  can  be,  procured. 

Ibit  whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances  under  which 
Archimedes  originally  turned  his  mind  and  liis  hand  to  mechan- 
ical inventions,  and  in  wliatever  estimation  he  may  himself  have 
held  the  ])ractical  arts  and  sciences,  the  noble  use  to  which  he 
afterwards  applied  them,  no  less  than  the  wonderful  clfects  which 
he  afterwards  produced  with  them,  will  be  enough  to  secure  him 
an  everlasting  remembrance  among  men. 

There  is  no  more  characteristic  anecdote  of  this  great  philoso- 
pher, than  that  relating  to  his  detection  of  a  fraud  in  the  com- 

*  Professor  Donkin  of  Oxford. 
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position  of  the  royal  crown.  Nothing,  certainly,  could  more 
vividly  illustrate  the  ingenuity,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  complete 
concentration  and  abstraction  of  mind  with  which  he  pursued 
whatever  problem  was  proposed  to  him. 

King  Hiero,  or  his  son  Gelon,  it  seems,  had  given  out  a  certain 
amount  of  gold  to  be  made  into  a  crown,  and  the  workman  to 
whom  it  had  been  entrusted,  had  at  last  brought  back  a  crown  of 
corresponding  weiglit.  But  a  suspicion  arose  that  it  had  been 
alloyed  with  silver,  and  Archimedes  was  applied  to  by  the  King, 
either  to  disprove  or  to  verify  the  allegation.  The  great  problem, 
of  course,  was  to  ascertain  the  precise  bulk  of  the  crown  in  its 
existing  form ;  for  gold  being  so  much  heavier  than  silver,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  the  weight  had  been  in  any  degree  made  up  l)y 
the  substitution  of  silver,  the  bulk  would  be  proportionately 
increased.  Now  it  happened  that  Archimedes  went  to  take 
a  bath,  while  this  problem  was  exercising  his  mind,  and,  on 
approaching  the  bath-tub,  he  found  it  full  to  the  very  brim.  It 
instantly  occurred  to  him,  that  a  quantity  of  water  of  the  same 
bulk  with  his  own  body  must  be  displaced  before  his  body  could 
be  immersed.  Accordingly,  he  plunged  in ;  and  while  the  pro- 
cess of  displacement  was  going  on,  and  the  water  was  running 
out,  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  him,  that  by  putting  a  lump  of 
gold  of  the  exact  weight  of  the  crown  into  a  vessel  full  of  water, 
and  then  measuring  the  water  which  was  displaced  by  it,  and  by 
afterwards  putting  the  crown  itself  into  the  same  vessel  after  it 
had  again  been  filled,  and  then  measuring  the  water  which  this, 
too,  should  have  displaced,  the  difference  in  their  respective 
bulks,  however  minute,  would  be  at  once  detected,  and  the  fraud 
exposed.  "As  soon  as  lie  had  hit  upon  this  method  of  detection 
(we  are  told),  he  did  not  wait  a  moment,  but  jumped  joyfully 
out  of  the  bath,  and  running  naked  towards  his  own  house,  called 
out  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  found  what  he  had  souoht. 
For,  as  he  ran,  he  called  out  in  Greek,  '  Eureka,  Eureka  ! '  " 

No  wonder  that  this  veteran  Geometer,  rushing  through  the 
thronged  and  splendid  streets  of  Syracuse,  naked  as  a  pair  of 
his  own  compasses,  and  making  the  welkin  ring  with  his  trium- 
phant shouts,  —  no  wonder  that  he  should  have  rendered  the 
phrase,  if  not  the  guise,  in  which  he  announced  his  success, 
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familiar  to  all  the  world,  and  that  "  Eureka,  Eureka,"  should  thus 
have  become  the  proverbial  ejaculation  of  successful  invention  and 
discovery  in  all  ages  and  in  all  languages  from  that  day  to  this  ! 

Tine  solution  of  this  problem  is  supposed  to  have  led  the  old 
philosopher  not  merely  into  this  ecstatical  exhibition  of  himself, 
but  into  that  entire  line  of  hydrostatical  investigation  and  expe- 
riment, which  afterwards  secured  him  such  lasting  renown.  And 
thus  the  accidents  of  a  defective  crown  and  an  overflowing  bath- 
tub gave  occasion  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  demonstra- 
tions of  ancient  science. 

At  the  instigation  and  under  the  auspices  of  this  same  King 
Hiero,  Archimedes  achieved  another  of  his  memorable  triumphs, 
in  the  building  of  a  ship  of  wonderful  dimensions,  far  exceeding 
any  thing  which  had  ever  before  been  constructed  ;  and  which,  if 
the  accounts  of  its  magnitude  and  its  magnificence,* — of  its 
banqueting  rooms  and  galleries  and  stables,  —  its  baths,  its  fish- 
ponds, its  temple  of  Venus,  and  its  floors  inlaid  with  scenes  from 
Homer's  Iliad,  —  be  not  greatly  exaggerated,  must  have  been  a 
perfect  floating  city  of  itself,  and  must  have  been  more  than 
a  match,  in  sjJendor  and  in  size,  if  not  in  speed,  even  for  the 
"Great  Republic"!  of  our  worthy  friend  and  fellow- citizen, 
Donald  McKay. 

One  might  imagine  that  it  was  from  the  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  this  marvellous  vessel,  that  i-^hakspeare  — 
who,  though  he  is  said  to  have  "  had  small  Latin  and  less  Greek," 
yet  always  contrived  to  pick  up  whatever  either  Greek  or  Latin 
authors  contained  which  could  serve  his  turn  and  adorn  his  story 
or  his  style  —  must  have  derived  the  idea  of  that  gorgeous  bark 
in  which  he  represents  Cleopatra  —  the  serpent  of  old  Nile  — 
sailing  down  the  Cydnus  to  make  captive  of  the  valiant  but  volup- 
tuous Antony :  — 

"  The  l):ir<ie  slie  sat  in,  like  a  Imrnisliod  throne, 
Burned  on  the  water;  the  jioop  was  beaten  gold; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
Tlie  winds  were  love-sick  with  them ;  the  oars  were  silver. 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke." 

*  Athenieus  Deipnog.     Book  V. 

t  Tliis  s])len(li(l  ship  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  at  New  York,  soon  ufter 
this  Lecture  was  delivered. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  discovered  too  late,  however,  that  Sicily 
had  no  harbor  large  enough  for  the  permanent  accommodation  of 
this  stupendous  structure,  —  although  Syracuse  itself  was  famous 
for  its  capacious  port,  in  which,  even  as  late  as  the  year  1T!>8, 
ages  after  it  had  been  supposed  to  be  irrecoverably  choked  up  with 
sand,  the  heroic  Nelson,  on  his  way  to  the  glories  of  the  Nile, 
found  a  safe  and  ample  anchorage  for  a  whole  fleet  of  British 
frigates  and  ships  of  war,  watering  his  ships,  in  the  mean  time, 
at  the  fountain  of  Aretliusa,  and  writing  to  a  friend  that  that 
alone  was  an  ample  recipe  for  victory.  At  any  rate,  on  this  ac- 
count or  some  other,  this  huge  vessel  was  sent  off  as  a  present  to 
Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  laden  with  corn  enough  to  supply  almost 
the  whole  demand  of  an  immediate  national  scarcity.  Now,  one 
of  the  Ptolemies  is  said  to  have  had  a  ship  (280  cubits)  420  feet 
long,  and  (48  cubits)  72  feet  deep,  which  is  nearly  100  feet  longer 
and  33  feet  deeper  than  the  "  Great  Republic,"  and  which  required 
four  thousand  four  hundred  rowers  and  other  mariners,  and  was 
capable  of  accommodating  three  thousand  soldiers  besides,  —  a 
ship  which  the  great  historian  Gibbon,  in  one  of  his  notes,  quotes 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  as  having  estimated  at  four  and  a  half  times  the 
tonnage  of  an  English  liundred-gun  ship !  If  the  ship  wliich 
Archimedes  built  was  larger  and  more  capacious  still,  as,  under 
the  circumstances,  must  be  presumed,  he  may  fairly  be  set  down 
as  having  outdone  even  the  foremost  and  most  adventurous  of  our 
East  Boston  shipbuilders,  in  the  construction  of  these  monsters 
of  the  deep  ;  notwithstanding  the  recent  suggestion  that  Donald 
McKay  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  great 
Ark-builder,  father  Noah  himself. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  was  no  ocean 
navigation  in  those  days  to  try  the  strength  of  her  hull,  or  test 
the  stiffness  of  her  ribs,  and  that  rowing  her  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  a  very  different  thing  from  giving  her  to  the  breeze 
upon  the  broad  Atlantic.  Even  for  the  short  voyages  of  that  day, 
the  charming  Roman  Lyric  tells  us  tliat  there  was  no  great  confi- 
dence to  be  placed  in  these  painted  and  ornamented  ships ;  and  I 
imagine  there  is  very  little  doubt  which  of  the  two  vessels  any  of 
us  would  prefer  for  a  voyage  to  Canton  or  San  Francisco,  or  even 
for  a  trip  to  Dover.     It  must  not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  tlie 
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Sicilian  ship  did  not  obey  the  magic  voice  of  its  master  builder, 
as  the  "  Great  Republic  "  did  in  the  sight  of  us  all  in  her  late 
majestic  and  sublime  descent  into  her  destined  element,  with  all 
her  bravery  on  and  streamers  waving ;  —  but  required,  we  are 
told,  the  aid  of  a  powerful  and  ponderous  screw,  which  Archi- 
medes was  obliged  to  invent,  and  did  invent,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  launching  her. 

But  this  was  not  the  onlv  screw  which  Archimedes  invented. 
You  are  all  acquainted  with  another  which  bears  his  name  to  this 
day,  which,  I  believe,  is  often  called  the  water-snail, —  and  which 
is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  originally  contrived  for  pumping 
water  out  of  the  hold  of  this  same  gigantic  ship,  and  by  others  as 
having  been  invented  by  him,  while  in  Egypt,  for  raising  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  to  irrigate  the  lands  which  were  above  the  reach 
of  the  river. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  my  time  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
account  or  enumeration  of  all  the  inventions  which  are  ascribed 
to  this  wonderful  man.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  above  or 
below  the  reach  of  his  inventive  fiiculties,  from  a  Chinese  puzzle 
to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  children,  to  an  orrery  illustrating  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  orbs.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
too  difficult  for  his  accomplishment,  from  an  hydraulic  organ,  — 
producing  music,  I  dare  say,  almost  as  delightful  in  that  day,  as 
can  1)0  drawn  by  any  of  the  fair  fingers  before  me  from  one  of 
your  President's  *  grand  pianofortes  in  this,  —  to  that  amazing 
combination  of  ropes  and  wheels  and  pulleys,  by  means  of  which, 
with  a  slight  motion  of  his  hand  at  the  end  of  a  machine  which 
he  had  contrived  for  tlie  piirj)ose,  he  is  said  to  have  drawn 
towards  himself,  from  a  considerable  distance  and  u])on  the  dry 
land,  011(3  of  the  largest  of  the  king's  galleys,  fully  manned  and 
fully  laden,  in  as  smooth  and  gentle  a  manner  as  if  she  had  been 
under  sail  upon  the  sea  ! 

It  was  this  last  achievement  which  induced  the  astonished 
Hiero  to  intercede  with  the  philosopher  to  prepare  for  him  a 

*  A  few  days  only  after  tlie  delivery  of  this  Lecture,  the  excellent  President  of 
the  Association,  Jonas  CiiicKF.uiNr,,  Esq.,  was  struck  down  by  apoplexy  and  died. 
The  renuMnhrancc  of  his  virtues  and  ins  cliarities  will  be  long  and  gratefully  cher- 
ished liy  our  whiiie  conununity. 
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number  of  engines  and  machines  which  might  be  used  either  for 
attack  or  defence  in  case  of  a  siege.  Hiero,  it  seems,  thus  early 
adopted  the  prudent  maxim  of  our  own  Washington,  "  In  peace, 
prepare  for  war."  Like  Washington,  liowever,  he  maintained  al- 
ways a  pacific  and  paternal  policy,  and  he  finished  a  reign  of 
almost  unequalled  duration,  without  having  been  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  marvellous  enginery  with  which  Archimedes  was  prevailed 
upon  to  provide  him. 

But  the  time  at  length  came  round  when  Syracuse  was  to  need 
that  enginery  ;  and  fortunately  the  old  engineer  was  himself  alive 
and  at  hand,  to  superintend  and  direct  its  application. 

Old  Hiero  died  at  ninety  years  of  age,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-four 
years.  He  had  made  peace  with  the  Romans  and  become  their 
ally,  soon  after  his  accession,  and  he  resolutely  adhered  to  them 
until  his  death.  His  son  Gelon  had  died  before  him,  and  he  was, 
therefore,  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  grandson,  Hieronymus, 
a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  was  flattered  and  seduced 
by  the  emissaries  of  Hannibal  into  an  alliance  with  the  Car- 
thaginians. He  was  soon  after  basely  assassinated  by  a  band  of 
conspirators  in  the  Roman  interest,  and  with  him  the  whole  race 
of  Hiero  was  exterminated.  A  re-action  in  favor  of  the  Car- 
thaginian alliance  having  been  the  natural  consequence  of  this 
atrocious  massacre,  Syracuse  at  once  became  a  prey  to  foreign 
influences  and  entanglements,  and  suffered  all  the  evils  of  a 
city  divided  against  itself.  A  Roman  fleet  was  accordingly  de- 
spatched to  turn  the  scale  between  the  contending  factions,  and 
Marcellus  was  sent  over  to  Sicily  to  assume  the  supreme  com- 
mand. But  the  recent  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  Marcellus  in 
scourging  and  beheading,  in  cold  blood,  two  thousand  of  the 
Roman  deserters  at  the  siege  of  Leontini,  had  roused  up  all  the 
friends  of  Rome  in  Syracuse  against  him,  and  they  absolutely  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  his  authority,  or  even  to  admit  him  into  the 
city. 

Thence  arose  that  last  and  most  famous  siege  of  Syracuse,  — 
a  siege  carried  on  both  by  land  and  sea,  —  Marcellus  connnanding 
the  fleet,  and  Appius  Claudius  the  army.  The  Roman  army  was 
large  and  powerful,  invincible  and  irresistible,  as  it  was  supposed, 
by  any  force  which  Syracuse  could  furnish,  whether  Carthaginian 
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or  Sicilian.  It  was  flushed,  too,  by  recent  victory,  being  fresh 
from  storming  the  walls  of  Leontini,  which  it  had  accomplished 
as  easily  —  (to  borrow  Dr.  Arnold's  Homeric  comparison)  —  "  as 
easily  as  a  child  tramples  out  the  towers  and  castles  which  he  has 
scratched  upon  the  sand  of  the  seashore." 

"•  But  at  Syracuse,"  continues  this  admirable  historian  and  ex- 
cellent man,  whose  description  could  not  be  mended,  "  it  was 
checked  by  an  artillery  such  as  the  Romans  had  never  encoun- 
tered before,  and  which,  had  Hannibal  possessed  it,  would  long 
since  have  enabled  him  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  issue. 
An  old  man  of  seventy-four,  a  relation  and  friend  of  King  Hiero, 
long  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  astronomers  and  mathematicians 
of  his  age,  now  proved  that  his  science  was  no  less  practical  than 
deep  ;  and  amid  all  the  crimes  and  violence  of  contending  factions, 
he  alone  won  the  pure  glory  of  defending  his  country  successfully 
against  a  foreign  enemy.     This  old  man  was  Archimedes. 

"  Many  years  before,  he  had  contrived  the  engines  which  were 
now  used  so  effectively.  Marcellus  brouglit  up  his  ships  against 
the  sea-wall  of  Achradina,  and  endeavored  by  a  constant  discharge 
of  stones  and  arrows  to  clear  the  walls  of  their  defenders,  so  that 
his  men  might  a{)ply  their  ladders,  and  mount  to  the  assaidt. 
These  ladders  rested  on  two  ships  lashed  together,  broadside  to 
broadside,  and  worked  as  one  by  their  outside  oars  ;  and  when 
the  two  ships  were  brought  close  up  under  the  wall,  one  end 
of  the  ladder  was  raised  by  ropes  passing  through  blocks  affixed  to 
the  two  mast-heads  of  the  two  vessels,  and  was  then  let  go,  till  it 
rested  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  But  Archimedes  had  supplied  the 
ramparts  with  an  artillery  so  powerful  that  it  overwhelmed  the 
Romans  before  they  could  get  within  the  range  which  their  mis- 
siles could  reach  ;  and  when  they  came  closer,  they  found  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  was  loop-holed  ;  and  their  men  were  struck 
down  with  fatal  aim  by  an  enemy  they  could  not  see,  and  who 
shot  his  arrows  in  perfect  security.  If  they  still  persevered  and 
attempted  to  fix  their  ladders,  on  a  sudden  they  saw  long  poles 
thrust  out  from  the  top  of  the  wall  like  the  arms  of  a  giant ;  and 
enormous  stones,  or  huge  masses  of  lead,  were  dro])ped  upon 
them,  by  which  their  ladders  were  crushed  to  pieces,  and  their 
ships  were  almost  sunk.     At  other  times,  machines  like  cranes, 
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or  such  as  are  used  at  the  turnpikes  in  Germany,  and  in  the  mar- 
ket gardens  round  London,  to  draw  water,  were  thrust  out  over 
the  wall ;  and  the  end  of  the  lever,  with  an  iron  grapple  affixed 
to  it,  was  lowered  upon  the  Roman  ships.     As  soon  as  the  gra{> 
pie  had  taken  hold,  the  other  end  of  the  lever  was  lowered  by 
heavy  weights,  and  the  ship  raised  out  of  water,  till  it  was  made 
almost  to  stand  upon  its  stern  ;    then  the  grapple  was  suddenly 
•  let  go,  and  the  ship  dropped  into  the  sea  with  a  violence  which 
either  upset  it  or  filled  it  with  water.     With  equal  power  was  the 
assault  on  the  landside  repelled  ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  bold 
as  they  were,  were  so  daunted  by  these  strange  and  irresistible 
devices,  that  if  they  saw  so  much  as  a  rope  or  a  stick  hanging  or 
projecting  from  the  wall,  they  would  turn  about  and  run  away, 
crying,  '  that  Archimedes  was  going  to  set  one  of  his  engines  at 
work  against  them.'    Their  attempts,  indeed,  were  a  mere  amuse- 
ment to  the  enemy,  till  Marcellus  in  despair  put  a  stop  to  his 
attacks ;  and  it  was  resolved  merely  to  blockade  the  town,  and 
to  wait  for  the  effect  of  famine  upon  the  crowded  population 
within."  * 

Plutarch  represents  Marcellus,  in  this  strait,  as  laughing  out- 
right at  his  own  artillerymen  and  engineers,  and  as  exclaiming, 
"  Why  do  we  not  leave  off  contending  with  this  mathematical 
Briareus,  who,  sitting  on  the  shore,  and  acting  as  it  were  but  in 
jest,  has  shamefully  baffled  our  naval  assault ;  and  in  striking  us 
with  such  a  multitude  of  bolts  at  once,  exceeds  even  tlie  hun- 
dred-handed giants  in  the  fable  ?  "  And,  in  truth  (adds  the  old 
Greek  biographer),  all  the  rest  of  the  Syracusans  were  no  more 
than  the  body  in  the  batteries  of  Archimedes,  while  he  himself 
was  the  informing  soul.  All  other  weapons  lay  idle  and  unem- 
ployed ;  his  were  the  only  offensive  and  defensive  arms  of  the 

city. 

That,  Mr.  President,  was  the  application  of  science  to  art  with 
a  witness  to  it,  and  in  the  noblest  of  all  causes,  the  defence  of 
one's  country.  That  was  an  illustration  of  the  one-man  potver 
whicli  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  ever  equalled,  since  the 
world  began.  I  know  of  few  things,  certainly,  more  sublime,  in 
the  history  of  human  actions,  than  the  spectacle  of  this  old 
*  Arnold's  History  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  chap.  45. 
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patriot  mathematician  and  mechanic  holding  Marcellus  and  the 
Roman  power  at  bay  by  his  single  arm,  and  saving  his  native 
city  so  long  by  his  unaided  and  overwhelming  genius.  It 
reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  Milton's  magnificent 
description  of  the  heroic,  renowned,  irresistible  Samson,  as  he 
calls  him  in  the  Agonistes,  who 

"  Ran  on  embattled  armies  clad  in  iron ; 
And,  weaponless  himself, 
Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammered  cuirass, 
Chalibean-tempered  steel,  and  frock  of  mail 
Adamantean  proof. 
But  safest  he  who  stood  aloof. 
When  insupportably  his  foot  advanced. 
In  scorn  of  their  proud  arms  and  warlike  tools, 
Spurned  them  to  death  by  troops.     The  bold  Ascalonite 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp ;  old  warriors  turned 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel ; 
Or,  grovelling,  soiled  their  crested  helmets  in  the  dust." 

Samson's,  however,  you  all  remember,  was  mere  physical 
strength,  mere  brute  force,  which,  though  it  could  defy  a  thou- 
sand swords  and  spears,  yielded  ingloriously  at  last  to  a  single 
pair  of  scissors ;  w^hile  that  of  Archimedes  was  the  surpassing 
and  almost  superhuman  power  of  intellect,  overcoming  all  phys- 
ical forces,  and  rendering  them  subservient  and  tributary  to  its 
own  mighty  will. 

And  now,  who  can  remember  this  incomparable  service  which 
Archimedes  rendered  to  his  native  city  in  the  hour  of  its  utmost 
peril,  and  then  reflect  upon  the  oblivion  into  which  his  tomb  and 
almost  his  name  seem  so  soon  to  have  fallen,  —  even  among  the 
magistrates  of  Syracuse  in  Cicero's  time,  —  without  recalling 
that  touching  lesson  upon  luiman  vanity  and  human  ingratitude 
which  lias  been  left  us  by  tlic  Royal  Treacher  on  the  pages  of 
Holy  Writ?  One  would  almost  imagine  that  Solomon  was  a 
prophet,  as  well  as  a  preacher  and  a  poet,  and  was  permitted  to 
look  forward,  through  the  mist  of  eight  centuries,  to  the  very 
scene  we  have  been  witnessing:  — 

'^Tlici-e  was  a  little  city  (says  he),  and  few  men  within  it; 
and  tliiTc  came  a  great  King  agahist  it,  and  besieged  it,  and 
built  great  bulwarks  against  it : 
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"  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he  by  Ids 
wisdom  delivered  the  city ;  yet  no  man  remembered  that  same 
poor  man. 

"  Then,  said  I,  wisdom  is  better  than  strength ;  wisdom  is 
better  than  weapons  of  war ;  nevertheless  the  poor  man's  wisdom 
is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard." 

There  is  some  confusion  of  dates  in  this  part  of  Sicilian  and 
Roman  history ;  but  it  is  calculated  that  a  full  year,  at  the  very 
least,  and  perhaps  two  or  even  three  years,  elapsed,  before  Mar- 
ccUus  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  countless  expedients  of 
Archimedes,  and  in  getting  Syracuse  into  his  possession.  Among 
other  marvellous  means  which  the  old  philosopher  is  said  to  have 
employed,  to  avert  this  catastrophe,  was  a  combination  of  mirrors 
in  the  nature  of  burning  glasses,  by  which  ships  were  set  on  fire 
at  the  distance  of  a  bowshot  from  the  walls.  Some  doubt  has 
been  thrown  upon  this  story,  and  it  has  given  occasion  to  a  great 
deal  of  philosophical  experiment  and  controversy.  The  cele- 
brated naturalist,  Buffon,  however,  has  abundantly  proved  that, 
there  was  nothing  impossible  about  it,  having  himself  succeeded 
in  "  igniting  wood  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by 
means  of  a  combination  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  plane 
miri'ors,"  and  having,  according  to  another  account,  by  a  com- 
bination of  four  hundred  small  mirrors,  melted  lead  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  set  fire  to  a  haystack 
at  a  much  greater  distance.  And,  after  all,  the  account  is  not  a 
whit  more  incredible,  at  first  view,  than  the  recent  experiment  of 
Professor  Faraday,  who  succeeded  in  igniting  gunpowder  by  rays 
of  the  sun  transmitted  through  a  lens  of  Wenham  ice.  Our 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  is  particular  in  telling  us  that  it  was 
Wenham  ice  which  ignited  the  British  gunpowder,  and  that  Brit- 
ish ice  had  too  much  salt,  and  too  many  bubbles  in  it,  for  a  suc- 
cessful experiment.* 

Syracuse  was  at  last  taken,  and,  amid  the  general  carnage 
by  which  the  sack  was  attended,  Archimedes  was  slain.  Tlie 
accounts  of  his  death  are  not  entirely  uniform,  but  the  most 
commonly  received  version  is,  that  being  engaged  in  some  mathe- 
matical investigations,  either  in  his  own  study  or  in  the  market- 

*  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  chap.  xl. 
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place,  he  was  so  absorbed  by  his  calculations  that  not  even  the 
tumultuous  shouts  of  the  Romans,  rushing  in  triumph  through 
the  walls,  awakened  him  to  a  realizing  sense  that  the  city  was  at 
length  captured.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  Roman  soldier 
suddenly  approached  him,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  Mar- 
cellus.  "  Disturb  not  my  circle,"  exclaimed  the  old  philosopher : 
"  Hold  off  for  a  moment,  till  I  have  finished  my  problem."  But 
the  soldier,  in  a  fury,  having  no  respect  either  for  him  or  his 
theorem,  drew  his  sword,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  Mar- 
cellus,  it  is  said,  had  given  orders  that  his  life  should  be  spared, 

—  perhaps,  that  he  might  be  seen  marching  behind  his  chariot 
wheels,  among  the  captives,  in  the  triumphal  procession  at  Rome ; 

—  or,  perhaps,  it  may  have  been,  out  of  real  regard  for  his 
scientific  genius  and  celebrity.  He  is  said,  even,  to  have  be- 
stowed some  favors  upon  the  philosopher's  relatives  out  of 
respect  to  his  memory.  But  Dr.  Arnold  well  observes,  that  "  the 
Roman  soldier's  sword  dealt  kindly  with  Archimedes,  in  cutting 
short  his  scanty  term  of  remaining  life,  and  saving  him  from 
beholding  the  misery  of  his  country." 

Little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse,  once  so 
celebrated  for  her  wealth  and  luxury  and  learning  and  art, — 
which  was  able,  at  different  periods  of  her  history,  to  contend 
against  the  whole  power  of  Athens,  of  Carthage,  and  of  Rome, 
and  which,  in  its  victory  over  the  Athenian  fleet,  two  hundred 
years  before,  had  "  settled  the  fate  of  the  whole  western  world." 
Not  even  a  table  to  write  upon,  or  a  chair  to  sit  upon,  could  be 
conveniently  found  there  by  a  most  agreeable  tourist  in  1770.* 
Of  its  vast  ruins,  once  covering  a  space  of  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, but  a  few  imperfect  fragments  can  now  be  traced.  Its 
celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa,  associated,  in  tlic  mind  of  the 
scholar,  witli  so  much  of  the  rich  ronuiuce  of  ancient  j)oetry,  has 
become  turbid  and  muddy,  and  is  only  resorted  to  as  a  place  for 
washing  the  clothes  of  the  poor.  But  the  name  of  that  wonder- 
ful mathematician  and  meclianic  will  make  tlie  place  of  his  birtli, 
and  the  scene  of  his  experiments  and  his  exjiloits,  memorable 
throughout  all  ages  and  all  lands,  —  even  when  the  tyranny  of 
Dionysius  ami  the  patriotism  of  Timoleon  shall  have  been  alike 
forgotten.     The  ever-burning  yEtna  itself,  in  whose  awful  pres- 

*  Brydone. 
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ence  he  lived,  and  whose  mighty  energies  he  seems  to  have 
emulated  in  that  memorable  siege,  may  sooner  cease  to  roll  up  its 
volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  to  the  skies,  than  the  name  of 
Archimedes  —  now  that  it  has  been  transplanted  to  another 
hemisphere,  and  taken  in  special  charge  by  the  mechanics  of  a 
new  world  —  shall  cease  to  be  remembered  and  cherished. 

What  might  not  such  a  man  have  accomplished,  had  he 
enjoyed  tliis  new  hemisphere,  with  all  its  boundless  opportunities 
and  advantages,  as  his  scene  of  action !  You  all  remember  his 
striking  exclamation,  — "  Give  me  a  place  to  stand  upon,  and  I 
will  move  the  world ! "  That  was  the  expression  of  a  man, 
who  felt  that  his  sphere  was  too  limited  for  his  powers,  and  who 
panted  for  a  wider  field  upon  which  to  display  his  genius.  If 
he  ever  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  practical  arts,  it  could  only 
have  been  because  he  saw  how  little  room  for  them  there  was  in 
the  narrow  circuit  to  which  his  life  and  labors  were  confined.  It 
required  a  world-wide  theatre  for  the  great  mechanical  inventions 
which  characterize  our  age.  It  needed  ocean  navigation  —  it 
needed  the  navigation  of  vast  inland  seas  and  of  rivers  thousands 
of  miles  long  —  to  alford  the  stage  and  the  stimulus  for  the 
experiments  and  the  enterprise  which  led  to  the  invention  of 
steamboats.  It  needed  the  magnificent  distances  of  modern 
intercommunication,  and  especially  of  our  own  American  Union, 
to  give  full  scope  for  the  Railroad  and  the  Telegraph.  Above 
all,  it  needed  a  state  of  society  and  of  government  in  which  indus- 
try should  no  longer  be  the  badge  of  servitude,  —  in  which  it 
should  no  longer  be  thought  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a 
philosopher  to  busy  himself  with  the  common  affairs  and  connuon 
interests  of  life,  and  in  which  the  laboring  millions  should  be 
lifted  up  —  let  me  rather  say,  should  lift  themselves  up,  as  they 
have  done  —  to  the  assertion  and  enjoyment  of  the  common  and 
equal  rights  of  humanity,  —  it  needed  all  this  to  give  occasion 
and  inducement  to  those  wonderful  improvements  and  inventions 
of  every  sort,  of  which  the  chief  benefit  and  blessing  has  been 
manifested  in  improving  the  condition,  and  multiplying  so  incal- 
culably the  comforts,  of  the  great  masses  of  mankind.  Necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  there  was  little  or  no  necessity  of 
that  sort  in  Syracuse.      But  every  thing  for  which  a  demand 
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existed,  Archimedes  seemed  able  to   supply,  and  actually  did 
supply. 

It  was  not  reserved  for  him  to  find  a  place  for  doing  more. 
It  was  not  his  destiny  to  discover  the  fulcrum,  by  poising  his 
mighty  lever  upon  which,  the  world,  as  he  knew  it,  could  be 
moved.  But  sixteen  hundred  years  afterwards,  at  the  head  of 
the  very  gulf  on  which  Sicily  stands,  and  within  but  a  few  days' 
sail  of  Syracuse,  the  man  was  born,  to  whom  that  lofty  destiny 
was  vouchsafed.  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  discovered  the 
New  World,  and  the  Old  World  has  been  moving  ever  since. 
And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  this  motion  has  been  in  great 
measure  produced  by  those  very  mechanical  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  which  Archimedes  was  the  original  designer,  and 
by  that  ai)plication  of  science  to  art  of  which  he  furnished  the 
first  signal  and  successful  example. 

I  may  not  prolong  this  discourse  by  dwelling  upon  that  long 
series  of  discoverers  and  inventors  and  men  of  science  and  me- 
chanics, in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New,  by  whom  the  practical 
and  useful  arts  have  been  advanced  to  tlieir  present  state  of 
perfection.  Our  own  land  has  had  its  full  share  of  them.  Their 
names  are  known  to  you  by  heart.  Some  of  them  have  lived, 
some  of  them  are  yet  living,  among  us. 

But  there  is  time  enough  still  left  to  me,  I  am  sure,  to  allude 
briefly  to  at  least  one  of  them,  long  shice  dead,  —  who,  if  wide 
distinctions  and  differences  in  his  condition  and  pursuits  forbid 
me  from  calling  him  the  American  Archimedes,  may  well  be 
compared  with  that  wonderful  man  in  the  services  which  he  ren- 
dered to  art,  to  science,  and  to  his  country,  —  and  whose  memory, 
at  this  moment,  has  at  least  one  thing  in  common  with  that  of 
the  great  Syracusan,  which,  1  trust,  for  the  lionor  of  his  native 
country,  and  his  native  city,  will  not  be  of  much  longer  continu- 
ance. 

If  any  of  you,  my  friends,  as  you  hap]>on  to  be  passing  down 
Hanover  Street,  in  tliis  good  city  of  Boston,  on  some  i)leasant 
morning,  will  jiause  for  a  moment  on  the  side-walk  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  and  cast  your  eyes  over  to  the  right-hand  side  of 
tlie  street,  you  will  perceive,  suspended  from  a  sort  of  crane, 
smallerj  but  j)erhaps  not  altogether   unlike  those  which  Archi- 
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medes  thrust  out  from  the  walls  of  Syracuse  to  swamp  the  Roman 
ships,  and  projecting  from  the  building  which  forms  the  upper 
corner  of  Hanover  and  Union  Streets,  —  a  building  in  which  may 
be  found  India  Rubbers  on  the  lower  story  and  Dagvierrotypes 
up  stairs  (two  articles  which  were  utterly  unknown  to  commerce 
or  to  art  in  the  days  to  which  I  am  about  to  allude),  —  you  will 
perceive,  I  say,  a  wooden  ball,  about  as  large  as  a  good-sized 
cocoa-nut  or  a  small-sized  watermelon ;  and  upon  this  ball,  from 
which  a  part  of  the  gilding  has  been  already  cracked  and  from 
which  the  rest  seems  rapidly  peeling,  you  may  discern  without 
difficulty  the  date  of  1698,  legibly  inscribed  on  both  sides  of  it. 
How  this  precise  date  came  there,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell ;  at  least, 
I  have  never  met  with  the  explanation.*  But  there  is  another 
inscription  on  the  ball,  and  there  are  other  well-authenticated 
circumstances  associated  with  it,  which  render  it  one  of  the  most 
precious  memorials  —  which  ought,  certainly,  to  render  it  one  of 
the  most  cherished  relics  —  of  our  city  in  the  olden  time. 

There,  in  the  year  1716,  might  have  been  seen  a  precocious 
and  rather  roguish  boy,  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  unwillingly 
but  diligently  employed  in  cutting  wicks  and  filling  moulds  for 
the  commoner  sort  of  candles,  —  a  humble  occupation  enough, 
but  one  not  a  little  significant  of  the  light  which  he  was  himself 
about  to  shed  upon  his  country  and  upon  mankind  in  after  years. 
Born  in  Boston,  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  old  style,  or  the  17th 
of  January  as  we  now  call  it,  in  the  year  1706,  in  an  old-fashioned 
gable-end  house  near  the  head  of  Milk  Street,  opposite  the  Old 
South  Church,  in  which  he  was  christened  the  very  same  morn- 
ing,—  born  in  that  well-remembered  mansion,  which,  were  it  still 
standing,  would  be  visited  one  of  these  days,  if  not  now,  with 
hardly  less  interest  than  that  with  which  pilgrims  from  every 
land  are  found  flocking  to  the  humble  birth-place  of  the  great 
British  bard  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  —  the  son  of  poor,  but  hon- 
est, industrious,  and  pious  parents,  and  having  only  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  two  years  of  schooling,  one  of  them  at  the 
common  grammar  school  of  the  town,  and  the  other  at  a  private 
school  for  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  little  fellow  had  been  taken 

*  Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Sparks  suggests,  the  date  only  indicates  the  period  when  the 
Ball  was  made  and  adopted  as  a  sign. 
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away  thus  early  from  his  books  and  his  play,  to  help  along  his 
father  in  his  business,  — which  was  that  of  a  tallow-chandler  and 
soap-boiler.  And  that  father's  name  may  still  be  deciphered 
beneath  the  torn  and  tarnished  gilding  on  the  ball  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  Tradition  tells  us  that  it  was  originally  a  blue 
ball,  and  that  it  was  at  one  time  the  sign  of  a  public  house. 

At  the  sign  of  the  blue  ball  the  boy  remained,  assisting  his 
father  for  two  years,  and  there  was  every  appearance  that  he  was 
destined  for  a  tallow-chandler  himself.  But  there  was  that  in 
his  nature,  which  could  not  be  content  with  the  daily  drudgery 
of  this  somewhat  unsavory  calling.  There  was  that  within  him, 
which  seemed  to  whisper  in  his  youthful  ear,  as  Archimedes 
declared  aloud  in  his  maturer  manhood,  that,  if  he  could  only 
find  a  place  to  stand  upon,  he,  too,  could  move  the  world.  And 
this  dissatisfaction  with  his  condition  at  length  manifested  itself 
so  distinctly  and  in  so  many  ways,  that  his  father  had  good  cause 
to  apprehend,  that,  if  a  more  agreeable  and  congenial  occupation 
were  not  soon  provided  for  him,  he  would  break  loose  from 
parental  control  and  go  off  to  sea,  as  one  of  his  brothers  had 
done  before  him. 

And  so  he  was  next  destined  by  his  well-meaning  parents  for 
a  cutler's  trade,  and  his  wits  were  to  be  employed  in  making 
edge-tools  for  others,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  doing  what 
young  America,  I  believe,  sometimes  calls  ^'- cuttiyuj  stick"  himself. 
But  fortunately,  perhaps,  for  all  concerned,  the  fee  demanded  for 
an  apprenticeship  in  that  craft  was  too  considerable  for  his 
father's  purse,  and  the  cutler's  trade  was  never  entered  u})on. 

An  occupation,  which  in  its  incidental  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages, at  least,  was  better  suited  to  his  peculiar  taste  and  talents, 
at  last  offered  itself ;  and  he  may  now  be  seen  regularly  indented 
and  bound  over  as  a  printer's  apprentice  till  he  should  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  with  wliat  was  doubtless  deemed  a  most  imjior- 
tant  and  liberal  stipnlation  in  the  covenant,  —  that  for  the  last 
year  of  the  term,  he  shonld  be  allowed  journeyman's  wages.  No 
doubt  he  was  the  envy  of  all  the  young  apprentices  in  his  neigh- 
hoi-liood,  and  considered  as  made  for  life,  with  such  a  rich 
renuineration  in  ])rosj)ect.  Under  that  indenture  lie  remained 
steady  and  diligent  lor  live  years  out  of  the  nine  which  it  cov- 
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ered,  —  working  liard  at  the  press  during  the  day,  and  making 
the  most  of  the  leisure  hours  of  the  evening,  and  of  the  later 
hours  of  the  night,  too,  in  improving  his  handwriting,  in  practis- 
ing composition,  and  in  reading  the  books  which  accident  brought 
within  his  reach;  —  and,  fortunately  for  him  and  for  us  all,  these 
were  among  the  very  best  books  which  the  world  afforded,  —  Plu- 
tarch, Bunyan,  Defoe,  and  Addison. 

But  the  yearning  for  a  wider  sphere  could  only  be  temporarily 
repressed  by  a  condition  like  this,  and  indeed  it  was  daily  acquir- 
ing fresh  impulse  and  increased  energy  from  the  very  circum- 
stances by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Tlie  very  last  thing  in  the 
world  for  taming  down  a  quick,  earnest,  inquiring  and  ambitious 
mind,  conscious  of  its  own  power  and  its  own  superiority,  —  con- 
scious, too,  that  its  godlike  capabilities  were  never  meant  to  rust 
away  unused,  —  the  very  last  way  in  the  world  for  reducing  such 
a  mind  as  this  into  subjection  to  the  discipline  and  drudgery  of 
an  indented  apprenticeship,  is  to  bring  it  into  acquaintance  and 
contact  with  that  mighty  mechanical  engine,  by  which,  more  than 
by  any  other  which  has  ever  yet  been  known,  either  to  ancient  or 
to  modern  art,  the  old  idea  of  Archimedes  has  been  fulfilled  and 
the  world  moved.  If  such  a  mind  is  to  be  kept  under,  let  it 
busy  itself  with  any  other  mystery  beneath  the  sun,  rather  than 
with  the  mystery  of  the  composing  stick,  more  especially  when  it 
is  employed  in  the  service  of  a  newspaper.  There  is  an  atmos- 
phere in  a  printer's  office,  which,  somehow  or  other,  puts  notions 
into  boys'  heads,  and  into  men's  heads,  too,  —  an  atmosphere 
which  is  very  apt  to  make  quick  blood  run  quicker,  and  impul- 
sive hearts  beat  higher,  and  active  brains  work  harder,  until 
those  who  were  only  indented  to  set  up  types  for  otiier  people's 
thoughts,  are  suddenly  found  insisting  on  having  other  people  to 
set  up  types  for  their  own  thoughts.  So  it  has  been,  certainly, 
with  more  than  one  of  your  own  most  distinguished  members, 
Mr.  President,  —  your  Russell,  your  Armstrong,  and  your  Buck- 
ingham, the  latter  of  whom  has  recently  added  a  new  claim 
to  your  regard,  and  to  the  regard  of  the  community,  by  the 
preparation  of  an  elaborate  and  excellent  history  of  your  Asso- 
ciation.* 

*  Annals  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  by  Joseph  T. 
Buckingham,  1853. 
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And  SO,  certainly,  it  was  with  our  young  Boston  printer's  boy 
of  1718,  whom  not  even  journeyman's  wages  for  the  ninth  year 
could  tempt  to  serve  out  his  time  in  mere  type-setting,  and  who 
even  before  the  fifth  year  was  fairly  ended,  availed  himself  of  a 
tempting  opportunity  once  more  to  assert  his  freedom,  fled  from 
his  employer  and  family  and  native  town,  and  who  might  have 
been  seen,  some  time  in  the  year  1723,  leaping  ashore  from  on 
board  of  a  little  sloop  at  New  York,  a  lad  of  only  seventeen  years 
old,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  any  person  in  the  place,  and 
with  very  little  money  in  his  pocket.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
is  found  buying  threej^ence  worth  of  rolls  out  of  a  baker's  shop 
in  Philadelphia,  and  paying  for  them  out  of  his  last  dollar,  eating 
one  of  them  himself  from  very  hunger  as  he  walked  along  Chest- 
nut Street,  and  washing  it  down  with  a  draught  of  river  water, 
giving  the  others  to  a  poor  woman  and  child  whom  he  had  met 
along  the  road,  and  at  last  finding  his  way  into  a  Quaker  meet- 
ing-house, and  there  falling  asleep  from  utter  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion ;  —  a  runaway  apprentice,  who  might  have  been  seized  under 
the  fugitive  act,  if  such  an  act  had  existed  in  those  days ! 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  native 
city  of  Boston ;  and  almost  at  that  very  moment,  almost  at  that 
early  age,  and  under  those  unpropitious  and  seemingly  desperate 
circumstances,  he  commenced  a  career  of  well-nigh  unequalled 
usefulness  to  his  fellow-men,  and  of  well-nigh  unequalled  service 
and  glory  to  his  country.  I  am  not  about  to  attempt  any 
detailed  sketch  of  that  brilliant  career  in  the  little  remnant  of  an 
hoiir's  discourse.  It  is  so  identified  with  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  the  whole  civilized  world  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
that  volumes  have  been,  and  might  again  be,  filled,  without  ex- 
hausting either  its  interest  or  its  variety.  Mr.  Sparks  has  per- 
formed a  service  to  the  community,  in  his  edition  of  Franklin's 
writings,  with  a  biograpliy  prefixed,  second  only  to  that  whicli  he 
has  rendered  in  the  jtreparation  of  liis  noble  edition  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Washington.  And  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that 
one  of  our  younger  literary  men,  lately  connected  with  the  eve- 
ning press  of  the  city  (Mr.  Epes  Sargent),  has  brought  the  life 
and  writings  of  Franklin  within  llie  reach  of  every  one,  in  a 
single  volume,  just  published,  containing  almost  every  thing  that 
could  be  desired  by  an  ordinary  reader. 
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I  have  only  alluded  to  that  career,  this  evening,  as  presenting 
some  striking  circumstances,  both  of  comparison  and  of  contrast, 
with  that  of  the  great  Syracusan  philosopher  and  mechanic  of 
antiquity,  whose  history  I  have  just  given  you,  and  from  a  feel- 
ing which  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind,  on  the  first  glance  at 
the  design  of  the  diploma  to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  the 
figure  of  Franklin  resting  on  that  old  original  printing-press  of 
his,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  patent  office  at  Washington, 
might  well  have  formed  a  counterpart  to  the  figure  of  Archim- 
edes resting  on  his  screw.  Their  names  are  connected  with 
periods  of  history  two  thousand  years  apart,  but  they  are  still, 
and  they  will  ever  be,  the  names,  which  mechanics  everywhere, 
and  certainly  in  our  own  country,  will  remember  and  clierish, 
with  an  interest  and  a  respect  which  no  other  names  in  that 
long,  long  interval,  can  ever  be  permitted  to  share. 

If  Archimedes  signalized  his  early  ingenuity  in  discovering  the 
defectiveness  of  King  Hiero's  crown,  Franklin  was  second  to  no 
one  in  detecting  and  making  manifest  the  defectiveness  and 
worthlessness  of  all  crowns,  for  any  purposes  of  American  free 
government. 

If  Archimedes  by  his  burning  mirrors  drew  down  fire  from  the 
sun  upon  the  foes  of  his  country,  Franklin  caught  the  forked 
lightning  upon  his  magic  points,  averted  it  from  the  homes  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  conducted  it  where  it  might  be  safely  disarmed 
of  its  deadly  properties. 

And,  certainly,  if  Archimedes  exhibited  a  sublime  spectacle,  in 
setting  at  defiance  and  holding  at  bay  the  whole  power  of  impe- 
rial Rome  on  sea  and  on  land,  by  his  marvellous  and  tremendous 
enginery,  literally  laughing  a  siege  to  scorn,  —  Franklin,  sending 
up  his  kite  and  holding  his  key  in  a  thunder  storm,  in  order  to 
draw  deliberately  down  upon  himself  the  flaming  bolts  of  heaven, 
that  he  might  analyze  their  character  and  verify  his  theory  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  presents  a  picture  of  even  greater  and 
nobler  sublimity. 

Franklin  did  not,  indeed,  devote  himself  to  profound  mathe- 
matical and  geometrical  problems  and  theorems.  He  lived  in  a 
larger  and  busier  world  than  Archimedes  ever  conceived  oi",  and 
at  a  period  when  the  distractions  of  an  unsettled  and  unciviHzed 
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state  of  society  permitted  but  little  devotion  or  attention  to  phi- 
losophy or  science  of  any  sort.  But  he  was  not  a  whit  behind 
the  great  Sicilian  in  the  ingenuity  and  industry  which  he  dis- 
played, in  devising  and  preparing  the  instruments  and  engines  by 
which  his  countrymen  were  enabled  to  improve  their  condition  in 
time  of  peace,  and  to  defend  their  soil  and  their  independence 
in  time  of  war.  And  I  know  not  any  one  in  our  own  history,  or 
in  any  other  history,  who,  from  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of 
the  improvements,  inventions,  and  practical  suggestions,  both  for 
the  purposes  of  peace  and  of  war,  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
could  so  well  be  likened  to  that  hundred-handed  Briareus,  to 
whom  Marcellus  compared  the  old  philosopher  of  Sicily,  as  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Nothing  seemed  too  lofty,  nothing  too  low,  for  his  regard. 
But  the  great  aim  of  his  mind,  unlike  that  of  Archimedes,  was 
undoubtedly  that  which  Lord  Mahon  in  one  of  his  late  volumes 
ascribes  to  it;  —  "whether  in  science  and  study,  or  in  politics  and 
action,  the  great  aim  of  his  mind  was  ever  j^ractical  utility"  — 
and  nothing  could  be  juster  or  finer  than  the  remark  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  that  Franklin  sought  ratlier  to  make  philosophy 
a  useful  inmate  and  servant  in  the  common  habitations  of  man, 
than  to  preserve  her  merely  as  an  object  of  admiration  in  tem- 
ples and  palaces. 

It  is  amazing,  as  we  skim  over  the  surface  of  his  career  ever  so 
lightly,  to  contemplate  the  number  and  variety  of  his  services  to 
his  fellow-men  in  all  stations  and  conditions  of  life,  and  to  reflect 
how  many  of  our  most  valued  institutions  and  establishments, 
for  the  welfare  alike  of  the  individual  and  of  the  state,  were  of 
his  original  suggestion  and  introduction. 

See  him,  as  early  as  1731,  setting  on  foot  at  Philadeli)hia,  the 
first  subscription  library  on  this  Continent,  at  a  time  when  one 
of  tlie  great  obstacles  to  improvement  was  the  difficulty  of  access 
to  books. 

See  him  the  year  after,  commencing  the  publication  of  that 
earliest  serial,  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  which  was  to  supply 
the  place  of  so  many  other  books  for  the  spare  minutes  of  the 
laboring  jMjor,  and  filling  it  with  maxims  and  proverbs  which  made 
it  a  fountain  of  wisdom  for  every  fireside  where  it  found  a  place, 
as,  indeed,  it  has  remained  to  this  day. 
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See  him,  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  undertaking  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city  watch,  projecting  the  establishment  of  the  first 
engine  company  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  and  soon  after 
submitting  a  plan  for  paving  and  cleaning  and  lighting  the 
streets. 

Follow  him  a  little  further,  and  see  him  proposing  and  estab- 
lishing the  first  philosophical  society  on  our  continent,  and  after- 
wards laying  the  foundations  of  an  institution  for  education, 
which  ultimately  grew  up  into  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

See  him  inventing,  at  one  moment,  a  fireplace ;  at  the  next,  a 
lightning-rod ;  and,  at  the  next,  a  musical  instrument,  making 
melody  which  his  wife,  at  least,  mistook  for  the  music  of  angels. 

Behold  him,  in  the  mean  time,  presiding  with  consummate 
ability  and  despatch  over  the  Post  Office  department  of  the  whole 
American  Colonies,  —  an  office  which,  considering  the  inadequacy 
of  the  means  of  communication  within  his  command,  must  have 
required  a  hundred-fold  more  of  the  hundred-handed  faculty,  than 
even  now,  when  its  duties  and  distances  have  been  so  incalculably 
multiplied. 

See  him,  in  time  of  war,  too,  or  in  anticipation  of  war,  exhibit- 
ing the  same  marvellous  facility  and  many-sided  genius  in  provid- 
ing for  every  exigency  and  emergency  which  the  perils  of  his 
country  might  involve.     The  first  of  those  volunteer  militia  com- 
panies, which  are  still  among  the  best  securities  for  law  and  order 
in  our  crowded  cities,  the  very  first  of  them,  I  believe,  ever  insti- 
tuted on  this  continent,  were  instituted  under  the  auspices  of 
Franklin,  and  he  himself  was  the  first  colonel  of  the  first  volun- 
teer regiment.    The  horses  and  wagons  for  the  advance  of  General 
Braddock's  army  could  never  have  been  seasonably  obtained,  if 
ever  obtained  at  all,  but  through  his  ingenious  and  indomitable 
energy,  and  through  the  pledge  of  his  own  personal  credit ;  — 
and  it  is  a  most  striking  fact,  that  he  warned  that  ill-starred  com- 
mander (but  warned  him,  alas !  in  vain)  of  the  precise  danger 
which  awaited  him  ;  that  fatal  ambuscade  of  the  Indians,  by  which 
he  and  his  forces  were  so  disastrously  cut  off  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Monongahela,  and  from  which  our  own  Washington  escaped  only 
as  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  an  Almighty  arm,  —  escaped 
so  narrowly,  and  under  circumstances  so  hopeless,  to  all  human 
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sight,  that  no  one  to  this  day  can  read  the  story  of  that  imminent 
peril  and  that  hair-breadth  'scape,  without  a  holding  of  the  breath, 
and  an  involuntary  shudder,  at  the  idea  of  what  might  have  been 
the  consequences  to  our  country,  if  Washington  had  thus  early 
been  lost  to  her. 

Follow  Franklin  across  the  ocean.  Witness  that  impressive  and 
extraordinary  examination  which  he  underwent  at  the  bar  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  in  1766,  when  he  fairly  exhausted 
the  subject  of  the  commerce,  the  arts,  the  agriculture,  tlie  whole 
circumstances  and  condition  of  the  infant  Colonies,  and  of  the 
views  and  feelings  and  resolute  intentions  of  the  colonists, — 
literally  astonishing  the  world  with  the  information  and  wisdom  of 
his  answers,  and  furnishing,  in  the  almost  off-hand  replies  to  off- 
hand questions,  a  history  which  must  be  consulted  to  this  hour 
for  the  best  understanding  of  the  times. 

Go  with  him  to  the  bar  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  few  years  later, 
and  mark  his  imperturbable  patience  and  equanimity  under  the 
reproaches  and  revilings  of  the  insolent  Wedderburn,  calling  him 
a  thief  to  his  face.  Go  with  him,  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  mark  the  same  unmoved  com- 
posure, when  the  peerless  Chatham  declares,  in  his  own  presence, 
that  all  Europe  holds  him  in  high  estimation  for  his  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  and  ranks  him  with  the  Boyles  and  Newtons  of  old 
England. 

Behold  him  at  Court,  the  shrewd,  sagacious,  and  successful 
diplomatist,  who,  bringing  his  world-wide  reputation  as  a  ])hiloso- 
phcr,  and  his  eminent  character  as  a  man,  to  the  aid  of  his 
unequalled  common  sense  and  practical  tact,  did  more  than  even 
Gates's  army  by  their  gallant  and  glorious  victory  at  Saratoga,  in 
bringing  about  that  French  Alliance,  and  securing  that  French 
assistance,  which  finally  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  American 
Independence.  Behold  him  signing  that  Treaty  of  Alliance  and 
the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  with  France  in  177S,  —  sign- 
ing the  provisional  articles  and  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Independ- 
ence and  Peace  with  Great  Britain  in  11^2  and  1783,  —  signing 
the  Treaties  of  Amity  and  Commerce  with  Sweden  and  with 
Prussia  in  1783  and  1785.  Review  the  whole  history  of  liis  suc- 
cesses as  a  minister,  and  his  reception  as  a  man,  in  so  many  foreign 
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courts  and  by  so  many  crowned  heads,  and  then  tell  me  if  Solo- 
mon were  not  a  prophet  in  regard  to  him,  as  well  as  in  regard  to 
Archimedes  of  old,  in  that  memorable  proverb,  whicli  Franklin 
himself  tells  us,  in  his  admirable  autobiography,  that  his  father, 
among  other  instructions  to  him  while  a  boy,  so  frequently  re- 
peated in  his  hearing,  —  "  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  calling, 
—  he  shall  stand  before  Kings,  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean 
men ! " 

See  him,  finally,  and  above  all,  as  early  as  1754,  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Convention  at  Albany,  proposing  that  plan  of  Union  among 
the  Colonies,  which  was  ultimately  to  become  the  mightiest  engine 
which  mortal  wisdom  ever  invented  for  maintaining  the  freedom, 
prosperity,  and  independence  of  a  nation  like  ours.  Franklin  was 
undoubtedly  the  original  proposer  of  the  Union  as  we  now  enjoy 
it ;  and  Mr.  Bancroft  has  not  hesitated  to  style  him  "  the  true 
father  of  the  American  Union." 

His,  indeed,  was  not  the  first  plan  of  Union  ever  proposed  on 
this  continent.  The  old  primitive  Union  of  the  New-England 
Colonies,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  instituted  under  the 
auspices  of  John  Winthrop,  then  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
his  associates,  and  of  whose  little  Congress  he  was  the  first  presi- 
dent,—  that  was  the  original  pattern  and  model  of  a  political 
machinery,  which  has  proved  more  effective  than  any  combination 
of  pulleys  and  ropes  and  wheels  which  Archimedes  ever  devised 
or  ever  dreamed  of,  for  rescuing  and  defending  our  country  at 
once  from  domestic  and  from  foreign  foes,  and  for  propelling  our 
Great  Republic  onward  —  ever  onward  —  in  her  mighty,  match- 
less career. 

But  Franklin  knew  little  of  our  early  Colonial  history.  He 
may  have  known  something  about  William  Penn's  plan  of  union 
in  1697,  but  not  enough  even  of  that  to  impair  his  claim  as  an 
original  proposer  of  Union  in  1754.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  little 
Boston  boy,  who  filled  candle-moulds  under  the  Blue  Ball  at  the 
corner  of  Union  Street,  must  have  the  credit  of  having  first  set 
the  golden  ball  of  Union  in  motion.  And  few  men,  if  any  man, 
did  more  than  he  did,  to  keep  that  ball  rolling  on  and  on,  until 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  '76  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  '89  —  of  both  of  which  he  was  one  of  tlio 
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signers  and  one  of  the  framers  —  attested  successively  and  un- 
mistakably, that  it  was  a  ball  which  could  never  go  backwards, — 
a  Revolntion  which  could  never  stop  short  of  a  full  and  perfect 
consummation. 

When  this  great  and  glorious  consummation  was  finally  ac- 
complished, Franklin  was  already  older  by  many  years  than 
Archimedes  was  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  and  his  work  of  life  was 
finished.  Happier  tlian  the  great  Sicilian  philosopher,  however, 
he  fell  by  no  hostile  hand,  and  with  no  spectacle  of  his  country's 
captivity  and  ruin  before  his  eyes.  He  died,  on  the  contrary, 
when  he  could  not,  in  the  course  of  nature,  have  expected  or 
desired  to  live  longer,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  and  in  the  confi- 
dent assurance,  which  he  expressed  so  characteristically  while  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  in  process  of  being  signed, 
that  the  sun  of  his  country's  glory  was  a  rising  and  not  a  setting 
sun,  and  was  about  to  usher  in  a  day,  a  long-continued  day,  of 
prosperity  and  true  progress,  such  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens  had 
never  before  shone  upon. 

Brave,  benevolent,  wonderful  old  man  !  Well  did  our  own 
Congress  declare  of  him,  in  the  resolutions  adopted  on  his  death, 
on  motion  of  James  Madison,  that  "  his  native  genius  was  not 
more  an  ornament  to  human  nature,  than  his  various  exertions  of 
it  have  been  precious  to  science,  to  freedom,  and  to  his  country." 
Well,  too,  was  it  said  by  that  matchless  French  orator,  Mirabeau, 
in  announcing  the  event  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France, 
whicli  went  into  mourning  on  the  occasion,  that  "  antiquity  would 
have  raised  altars  to  this  mighty  genius,  who,  to  the  advantage 
of  mankind,  compassing  in  his  mind  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
was  able  to  restrain  alike  thunderbolts  and  tyrants." 

And  if  a  eiilogy  of  later  date,  long,  long  after  the  immediate 
impressions  of  liis  life  and  his  loss  had  passed  away,  and  when 
the  time  had  arrived  for  a  cool,  deliberate,  and  dispassionate 
judgment  upon  his  abilities  and  his  acts,  his  character  and  his 
whole  career,  —  if  such  a  eulogy  be  appealed  to,  as  more  worthy 
of  reliance,  —  yon  may  find  it  in  the  brief  but  glowing  tribute  to 
Franklin  by  Lord  Brougliain,  in  his  late  account  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  times  of  George  HI.,  of  whicli  the  opening  paragraph  will 
be  more  than  enongh  for  this  occasion  :  — 
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"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men,  certainly  of  our  times,  as 
a  politician,"  says  he,  "  or  of  any  age,  as  a  philosopher,  was 
Franklin  ;  who  also  stands  alone  in  combining  together  these  two 
characters,  the  greatest  that  man  can  sustain,  —  and  in  this,  that, 
having  borne  the  first  part  in  enlarging  science  by  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  ever  made,  he  bore  the  second  part  in  found- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  empires  of  the  world." 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  President,  it  is  often  a  perplexing  and  a 
perilous  thing  to  attempt,  as  Lord  Brougham  has  here  done,  to 
assign  the  precise  rank  upon  the  scale  of  merit  and  of  fame, 
to  which  any  of  the  great  lights  and  leaders  of  the  world  may  be 
entitled.  Our  own  country,  certainly,  has  never  yet  been  so  un- 
fruitful of  such  productions,  that  individual  men  could  be  at  all 
times  seen  overtopping  the  level  of  those  around  them,  and  could 
be  singled  out  at  a  glance  as  surpassing  all  their  cotemporaries 
in  the  varied  elements  which  enter  into  a  just  and  true  idea  of 
human  greatness.  The  North  and  the  South,  Virginia  and  New 
England,  Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Massachusetts,  have  more  than  once  in  our  history  been  found 
vying  with  each  other  for  the  palm,  as  having  produced  the  great- 
est statesman  or  the  best  man.  It  is  a  generous  rivalry,  and,  in 
some  respects,  a  wholesome  one,  and  we  would  not  desire  to  see 
it  altogether  extinguished.  Our  own  little  city  of  Boston,  too, 
though  she  has  often  shone,  and  been  proud  to  shine,  with  bor- 
rowed rays,  —  rays  which  she  would  have  rejoiced  to  hold  back 
still  longer  from  their  kindred  skies,  —  has  herself  given  birth  to 
more  than  one  luminary  of  no  common  brilliancy.  That  city 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  compare  calendars  with  any  of  its  neigh- 
bors, which,  to  say  nothing  of  the  living,  has  given  birth  in  a 
single  generation  to  a  Quincy,  a  Bowdoin,  a  Knox,  and  a  Samuel 
Adams. 

But  no  one,  I  think,  can  hesitate,  for  a  moment,  to  admit,  that 
while  there  are  others  who  may  be  permitted  to  compete  with 
Franklin  for  the  title  of  the  Great  American,  —  a  title,  which  I 
am  sure  would,  everywhere  and  with  one  accord,  be  awarded, 
above  all  others  and  before  all  others,  to  the  incomparable  Wash- 
ington,—  that  while  others  may  be  permitted  to  compete  with 
Franklin   for   the    title   of   the    Great   New-Englander,  —  and   I 
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would  not  anticipate  your  judgment  or  the  judgment  of  posterity 
upon  such  a  point,  —  that  while  others  may  even  be  permitted  to 
compete  with  Franklin  for  the  title  of  the  Great  Son  of  Massa- 
chusetts, —  there  is  no  one,  not  one,  who  has  ever  yet  been  num- 
bered among  the  native  children  of  our  own  metropolis,  who  can 
be  allowed  to  dispute  his  claim,  for  an  instant,  to  the  proud 
designation  of  the  Gfreat  Bostonian.  And  if  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  and  in  the  providence  of  God,  Boston  shall  ever  become 
as  Syracuse  now  is,  her  temples  and  her  palaces  prostrated  in  the 
dust,  her  fountains  a  place  for  the  poor  to  wash  clothes  at,  and 
her  harbor  for  the  fishermen  to  dry  nets  in,  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  she  will  have  any  more  effective  claim,  or  any  more 
certain  hold,  upon  the  memory  and  the  respect  of  a  remote  and 
world-wide  posterity,  than  that  which  Syracuse  now  has,  —  that 
within  her  walls  was  born  and  cradled  and  brought  up  to 
manhood  the  great  Patriot  Philosopher  and  Mechanic  of  his 
age. 

And  now,  my  friends,  if  some  one  of  the  renowned  orators  or 
philosophers  of  the  old  world,  if  some  British  or  European  Cicero, 

—  a  Brougham  or  a  Macaulay,  a  Humboldt  or  a  Guizot,  —  on 
coming  over  to  visit  this  ])roud  and  prosperous  Repiiblic  of  ours, 

—  should  happen,  as  well  he  might,  to  take  a  Halifax  steamer 
and  arrive  first  at  the  birth-place  of  Franklin,  —  and  if,  upon 
being  waited  on  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  as  Cicero  of  old 
was  waited  upon  on  his  arrival  at  ancient  Syracuse,  with  an  offer 
to  show  him  our  Yankee  lions,  —  if  such  a  man,  under  such 
circumstances,  instead  of  asking  to  be  conducted  to  our  temples 
of  education  or  of  religion,  of  charity  or  of  liberty,  to  our 
Asylums  or  Athenaeums,  our  aqueducts,  our  fountains,  or  our 
Faneuil  Hall,  —  should  incpiire  at  once,  as  Cicero  inquired, 
for  the  monument  commemorative  of  the  genius  and  services  of 
one  so  known  and  honored  throughout  the  world,  —  of  him  who 
wrested  the  sceptre  from  tyrants  and  the  thunderbolt  from  tlie 
skies,  —  1  tiiink  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  realize  something  of 
the  eml)arrassment  with  wliich  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  or  whoever 
else  might  be  his  conductor,  would  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
stranger,  that,  though  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston,  he  did  not 
exactly  die  in  Boston, —  that  there  was,  indeed,  a  little  painted 
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stone  urn,  without  a  name  on  it,  in  one  of  the  side  streets,  —  but 
that  Phihxdelphia,  perhaps,  would  be  the  more  appropriate  place 
to  inquire  at,  as  he  was  understood  to  have  been  buried  there. 

Our  distinguished  visitor,  of  course,  would  acquiesce  in  the 
suggestion  ;  not,  however,  I  imagine,  without  a  shrng  of  astonish- 
ment, which  French  politeness  might  conceal,  but  which  John 
Bull,  in  the  person  of  my  Lord  Brougham,  certainly,  would  be 
altogether  likely  to  make  quite  as  manifest  as  was  agreeable.  At 
any  rate,  he  would  postpone  further  inquiries  until  he  reached 
Philadelphia,  where  he  would  rely  on  the  satisfaction  of  paying 
his  homage  at  the  very  grave  of  the  great  philosopher.  And 
now  let  us  imagine  him  to  have  reached  the  charming  metropolis 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  have  sallied  out,  as  Cicero  did,  into  the 
ancient  grave-yards  in  quest  of  the  tomb,  —  what,  what,  would 
he  find  there,  —  if,  indeed,  he  succeeded  in  finding  any  thing? 
Let  me  give  you  the  description  in  the  very  words  in  which  I 
have  recently  met  with  it,  in  one  of  the  leading  religious 
papers  of  our  land :  — 

"  A  dilapidated  dark  slab  of  stone,  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia,  marks  (or  did  mark  a  few 
years  ago)  the  spot  where  rest  the  remains  of  Benjamin  and 
Deborah  Franklin ;  but  you  cannot  see  their  grave  nor  read  the 
inscription  without  climbing  a  high  brick  wall,  in  violation  of 
the  law,  or  without  securing  a  good  opportunity  and  the  favor 
of  the  sexton,  each  of  which  is  said  to  be  attended  with  difficulty. 
So  well  hidden  is  this  grave,  and  so  little  frequented,  that  we 
have  known  many  native  Philadelphians  of  men's  and  women's 
estate,  who  could  not  direct  one  to  the  locality  where  it  may  be 
found." 

Is  this,  Mr.  President,  a  mere  parody  of  Cicero's  description 
of  his  hunt  for  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  before  the  Christian  era  ? 
—  Or  is  it  a  genuine  and  authentic  account  of  the  tomb  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  in  this  nineteenth  century  ?  If  it  be  the  latter,  as, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  cannot  be  doubted,  —  said  I  not  rightly  and 
justly,  a  moment  since,  that  there  was  at  least  one  thing  in 
common  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Syracusan  and  the  great 
Bostonian,  which,  I  trusted,  for  the  honor  of  us  all,  would  not  be 
of  much   longer   continuance  ?     Archimedes   had   been   dead   a 
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hundred  and  thirty-six  years,  before  Cicero  discovered  his  forgot- 
ten tombstone  buried  up  beneath  briers  and  brambles.  Less 
than  half  that  time  has  elapsed  since  Franklin  was  summoned  to 
the  skies.  He  died  only  five  years  before  this  Association  was 
founded,  and,  thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  not  even  all  your 
original  members  are  yet  numbered  among  the  dead.  There  is  at 
least  one  of  them,*  I  rejoice  to  remember,  who  may  be  seen 
almost  every  day  on  'Change,  with  a  heart  as  young  as  the 
youngest  within  these  walls,  and  whose  name,  inscribed  in 
the  second  volume  of  Webster's  Speeches,  as  a  token  of  the 
constant  friendship  and  regard  of  their  illustrious  author,  will 
be  preserved  as  fresh  and  fragrant  with  future  generations,  as  it 
is  with  tliat  which  has  been  the  immediate  witness  of  his  genial 
good  nature,  his  fulness  of  information,  and  his  untiring  obli- 
gingness. Sixty-three  years  only  —  less  by  seven,  tlian  the 
allotted  term  of  a  single  human  life  —  have  thus  expired  since 
Franklin's  death ;  but  they  have  been  enough,  it  seems,  to 
consign  his  tomb  to  dilapidation  and  almost  to  oblivion. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  and  in  justice  to  Franklin  himself,  I  must 
not  forget  it  or  omit  it,  that  with  a  native  simplicity  and  modesty 
of  character,  which  no  compliments  or  caresses  of  the  great  or 
the  learned,  which  no  distinction  or  flattery  at  home  or  abroad, 
could  ever  corrupt  or  impair,  this  truly  great  man  prescribed,  by 
his  own  Will,  the  plainest  and  humblest  possible  memorial  for 
his  own  resting-place. 

"  I  wish,"  says  he,  "  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  my  wife,  if  it 
may  be,  and  tluit  a  marble  stone,  to  be  made  by  Chambers,  six 
feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  plain,  with  only  a  small  moulding 
round  the  upper  edge,  and  this  inscription : 

'BENJAMIN    AND    DEBORAH    FRANKLIN, 

178- ' 

to  be  placed  over  us  both." 

It  is  true,  also,  that  Franklin  has  left  memorials  enough  of 
liimself  beliind  him,  to  render  all  furtlier  commemoration  on  his 
own  account  altogctlicr  superfluous. 

*  Isivac  r.  Davis,  Esq. 
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Every  lightning-rod  is  a  monument  to  Franklin,  of  his  own 
erection ;  and  not  a  flash,  which  is  disarmed  by  its  magic  points, 
passes  to  the  ground,  without  a  fresh  illumination  of  his  title  to 
the  gratitude  of  mankind.  One  might  almost  be  permitted 
to  borrow  the  idea  of  the  conscience-stricken  king  in  Shakspcare's 
"  Tempest,"  and  to  imagine  the  thunder,  with  its  deep  and  dread- 
ful diapason,  pronouncing  the  name  of  Franklin,  —  not,  indeed, 
as  a  name  of  terror,  but  as  a  pledge  of  safety  in  the  storm. 

Every  penny-stamp,  too,  is  a  monument  to  Franklin,  earned,  if 
not  established  by  himself,  as  the  fruit  of  his  early  labors  and 
his  signal  success  in  the  organization  of  our  infant  post-office  ;  — 
and  no  man,  I  think,  can  use  the  invaluable  little  implements  of 
modern  cheap  postage,  —  I  do  not  mean  the  stamped  envelopes, 
which  are  nothing  less  than  a  disgrace  to  American  art  and  a 
caricature  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  but  the  original,  separate 
stamps,  —  without  rejoicing  that,  apart  from  all  other  advantages 
of  the  system,  the  noble  heads  of  Washington  and  Franklin  are 
thus  brought  daily  to  our  view,  and  are  associated  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Union,  with  the  unspeak- 
'able  privilege  of  a  sure  and  speedy  communication  with  the 
absent  and  the  loved. 

And  here,  in  our  own  immediate  community,  too,  I  may  add, 
every  little  silver  medal  distributed  annually  to  the  children  of 
our  free  schools,  is  a  precious  memorial  of  Franklin ;  and  every 
boy  or  girl  who  is  incited  by  the  prizes  he  instituted  to  higher 
efforts  at  distinction  in  good  scholarship  and  good  behavior,  is  a 
living  monument  to  his  prudent  and  provident  consideration  for 
the  youth  of  his  native  city.  One  of  the  last  things  which  a 
Boston  boy  ever  forgets  is,  that  he  won  and  wore  a  Franklin 
medal.  There  is  at  least  one  of  them,  1  know,  who  would  not 
exchange  the  remembrance  of  that  youthful  distinction  for  any 
honor  which  he  has  since  enjoyed. 

And  though  the  larger  provision  which  he  made  for  the  young 
and  needy  mechanics  of  our  city  has  not  quite  realized  all  the 
advantages  which  he  anticipated,  yet  the  day  is  sure  to  arrive, 
when  Boston  and  the  whole  Commonwealth  will  reap  a  rich  har- 
vest of  public  improvement  from  the  surplus  accumulation  of  the 
Franklin  Mechanic  Fund. 
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Not,  then,  because  Franklin  is  in  any  danger  of  being  forgot- 
ten,—  not  because  his  memory  requires  the  aid  of  bronze  or 
marble  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion,  —  not  because  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  of  us  to  increase  or  extend  his  pervading  and 
enduring  fame,  —  but  because,  in  these  days  of  commemoration, 
it  is  unjust  to  ourselves,  unjust  to  our  own  reputation  for  a  dis- 
criminating estimate  and  a  generous  appreciation  of  real  genius, 
of  true  greatness,  and  of  devoted  public  service,  —  do  I  conclude 
this  Lecture  with  the  expression  of  an  earnest  hope,  that  the  day 
may  soon  come,  when  it  shall  cease  to  be  in  the  power  of  any  one 
to  say,  that  the  great  Patriot  Mechanic  and  Philosopher  of 
modern  times  is  without  a  statue  or  a  monument,  either  in  the 
city  of  his  burial-place  or  his  birth-place. 

The  mechanics  of  Massachusetts,  the  mechanics  of  New  Eng- 
land, owe  it  to  themselves  to  see  to  it,  that  this  reproach  no 
longer  rests  upon  our  community  and  our  country.  And  I  know 
not  under  what  other  auspices  than  theirs  such  a  work  could  be 
so  fitly  and  so  hopefully  undertaken.  When  the  obelisk  at  Bun- 
ker Hill,  —  doubly  consecrated  to  us  by  the  memory  of  those  in 
whose  honor  it  was  erected,  and  of  him  whose  consummate 
eloquence  will  be  for  ever  associated  both  with  its  corner-stone 
and  its  cap-stone,  —  when  this  noble  monument  was  lingering  in 
its  slow  ascent,  the  mechanics  of  Massachusetts  pronounced  the 
word.  Let  it  be  finished,  and  it  was  finished.  And  now  there  is 
anotlicr  word  for  them  to  spoak,  and  it  will  be  done.  Let  them 
unite,. let  us  all  unite,  with  our  brethren  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
the  whole  Union,  in  erecting  a  suital)le  monument  near  the  grave 
of  Franklin  ;  —  but  let  there  not  fail  to  be,  also,  a  Statue  of  our 
own,  on  some  appropriate  spot  of  the  Old  Peninsula  which  gave 
him  birth.* 

I  know  not  of  a  gi'cater  encouragement  which  could  be  given 
to  the  cause  of  Science  applied  to  Art,  in  which  we  are  assem- 
bled ;  I  know  not  of  a  greater  encouragement  which  could  be 
held  out  to  the  young  apprentices,  to  whom  wc  look  to  carry 
fox'ward  that  cause  in  the  future,  and  to  su|)ply  the  })laccs 
of  that  noble  race  of  Massacliusetts   mechanics   to  which   our 

*  This  sufjticstion  was  iimuediatcly  ailupted  ami  acted  upon.  See  "Franklin 
Statue  Memorial,"  Boston,  1857.     See,  also,  page  258  of  this  volume. 
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city,  our  State,  and  our  whole  coviiitry,  have  been  so  greatly 
indebted, ^both  for  laying  the  foundations,  and  for  building  up  the 
superstructure,  not  merely  of  our  material  edifices,  but  of  our 
moral,  civil,  and  political  institutions ;  I  know  not  of  a  greater 
encouragement  which  could  be  afforded  to  industry,  temperance, 
moderation,  frugality,  benevolence,  self-denial,  self-devotion,  and 
patriotism,  in  every  art,  occupation,  and  condition  of  life,  —  than 
the  visible  presence,  in  some  conspicuous  quarter  of  our  metropo- 
lis, of  the  venerable  figure  of  Franklin,  in  that  plain,  old-fash- 
ioned, long-bodied,  Quaker -like  coat,  with  which  he  will  be 
for  ever  associated  in  our  minds,  and  in  which  he  ajipeared 
proudly  alike  before  kings  and  commoners  ;  and  with  that  l)land 
and  benevolent  countenance,  which  seems  to  say  even  to  the 
humblest  and  least  hopeful  of  God's  creatures,  —  "I  was  once  as 
you  are  now,  —  houseless  and  penniless,  without  fortune  and 
without  friends.  But  never  despair,  —  be  just  and  fear  not,  — 
be  sober,  be  diligent,  be  frugal,  be  faithful,  love  man  and  love 
God,  and  do  your  whole  duty  to  yourself,  to  your  neighbor,  and 
to  your  country,  in  whatever  circumstances  you  are  placed, — 
and  you,  also,  may  do  good  in  your  day  and  generation,  —  and 
you,  too,  may,  haply,  leave  a  name,  that  shall  be  remembered 
and  honored  in  all  ages  and  throughout  all  climes  !  " 
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A  LECTURE    DELIVERED    BEFORE    THE   BOSTON    MERCANTILE   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 

DECEMBER  21,  1853. 


On  the  26th  day  of  April,  in  that  great  year  of  our  Lord  and 
of  Liberty,  1775,  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  our  revolutionary 
period  —  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  any  period  in  the  history 
of  mankind  —  was  summoned  to  the  skies.  "Within  sight  of 
that  beloved  country,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  reach  (to 
use  the  language  of  one  bound  to  him  by  the  nearest  and  dearest 
ties),  —  neither  supported  by  the  kindness  of  friendship  nor 
cheered  by  the  voice  of  affection,  —  he  expired ;  not  indeed  as,  a 
few  weeks  afterwards,  did  his  friend  and  copatriot  Warren,  in 
battle,  on  a  field  ever  memorable  and  ever  glorious,  but  in  soli- 
tude, amidst  suffering,  without  associate  and  without  witness ; 
yet  breathing  forth  a  dying  wish  for  his  country,  and  desiring  to 
live  only  to  perform  towards  her  a  last  and  signal  service." 

I  refer,  I  need  hardly  say  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  New 
England,  or  with  American,  history,  to  that  Josiah  Quincy, 
Junior,  whose  trumpet-tongue  was  among  the  earliest  and  most 
effective  instruments  in  rousing  the  American  colonies  to  the 
resistance  of  British  oppression  ;  whose  pamphlet,  entitled  "■  Ob- 
servations on  the  Act  of  Parliament  commonly  called  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,"  as  published  by  "  Edes  &  Gill,  in  Queen  Street, 
Boston,  1774,"  is  among  tlie  most  stirring  appeals  for  Liberty 
in  our  language ;  and  who,  as  early  as  17(37,  at  the  youthful  age 
of  three  and  twenty,  when  "  the  writers  of  seditious  pieces  "  (as 
they  were  called)  were  threatened  with  being  sent  to  England 
to  be  tried  for  high  treason,  uttered  these  memorable  and  heroic 
words:  "Blandishments  will  not  lascinate  us,  nor  will  throats 
of  a  'lialter'  intimidate.  Fur,  under  God,  we  are  determined 
I  11(1 1 
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that  wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  howsoever,  we  shall  be  called  to 
make  our  exit,  we  will  die  freemen." 

It  was  the  same  Josiah  Quiucy,  Jr.,  who  knew  how  to  l)id 
defiance  to  unjust  prejudices  at  home,  as  well  as  to  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  practices  abroad,  and  who  boldly  united  with  his 
illustrious  friend  and  copatriot,  John  Adams,  in  defending  the 
British  Captain  Preston,  when  capitally  indicted  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  what  is  known  to  history  as  the  Boston  Massacre. 
It  was  the  same  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  to  whose  Journal,  while  in 
England,  whither  he  had  afterwards  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his 
failing  health,  we  owe  the  best  account  in  existence  of  the  match- 
less eloquence  of  Chatham,  when  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
American  Colonies.  It  was  the  same,  in  a  word,  who,  though 
dying  on  shipboard,  alone  and  desolate,  as  we  have  described 
him,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years,  has  left  an  imperishable 
name  upon  our  annals,  worthy  to  be  associated  forever  with  those 
of  James  Otis,  and  Joseph  Warren,  and  Patrick  Henry,  and  the 
other  heroic  pioneers  in  that  great  revolutionary  struggle,  which 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  American  Independence. 

It  is  not  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  however,  that  I  propose  to 
speak  to  you  further  on  this  occasion.  An  admirable  Memoir  of 
him  is  already  in  existence,  too  brief  to  be  condensed,  too  fresh 
to  be  forgotten,  and  prepared  by  one  whose  eminent  ability  for 
the  service,  and  whose  filial  affection  for  the  subject,  can  have 
left  nothirtg  to  be  supplied  by  others.*  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  iu 
all  your  libraries.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  all  your  hearts.  But, 
happening  to  be  turning  over  its  pages  about  the  time  at  which 
I  was  originally  called  on  to  prepare  this  Lecture,  I  was  attracted 
to  a  passage  which  I  at  once  resolved  to  take  as  my  text  and 
topic.  It  is  a  sentence  from  the  last  will  and  testament  of  this 
distinguished  and  lamented  patriot,  dated  February  28,  1774, 
and  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  give  to  my  son,  when  he  shall  arrive  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  Algernon  Sidney's  Works,  John  Locke's  Works,  Lord 
Bacon's  Works,  Gordon's  Tacitus,  and  Cato's  Letters.  May  the 
Spirit  of  Liberty  rest  upon  him ! " 

*  "  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts :  by  his  Son, 
Josiah  Quincy.    Boston  :  Published  by  Cummings,  Hilliard  &  Co.     1826." 
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I  know  not,  my  friends,  in  what  other  testament  —  saving 
always  the  Testaments  of  Holy  Writ  —  af  more  suggestive  sen- 
tence can  be  found  than  this.  No  one,  I  think,  can  read  it,  or 
can  hear  it  read,  without  reflecting  how  different  were  the  books 
of  the  men  and  of  the  boys  of  1774,  from  those  of  the  men  and 
of  the  boys  of  the  present  day.  No  one  can  read  it,  or  can  hear 
it  read,  without  reflecting,  too,  what  a  very  few  volumes  it  took, 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  to  make  up  a  library  worthy  of 
being  sacredly  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Here  are,  at 
most,  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  volumes,  —  capable  of  being  com- 
pressed, in  what  are  called  the  library  editions  of  modern  days, 
into  eight  or  ten  volumes,  —  and  what  a  store  of  instruction  and 
entertainment,  of  philosophy  and  science,  of  wisdom  and  of  true 
wit,  do  they  contain !  Add  to  them  only  a  Bible  and  a  Shak- 
speare,  of  both  of  which  there  is  ample  evidence  that  Quincy 
understood  the  value,  —  and  what  more  could  be  required  to 
sup}:)ly  one  with  reading  and  with  study,  I  had  almost  said  for  a 
life-time  ? 

And  yet,  how  many  are  there,  I  wonder,  among  all  whom  I 
address,  —  whether  youths  of  fifteen  or  men  of  fifty,  —  who  have 
ever  read  or  studied  either  of  them  ?  How  many  persons  pres- 
ent are  tliere,  of  any  age  or  of  either  sex,  who  have  resisted  the 
temptations  of  Scott  and  Dickens,  of  Bulwer  and  Thackeray,  of 
Blackwood  and  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Living  Age,  or  even  of  the 
far  less  wholesome  and  less  innocent  literature  —  if,  *indeed,  it 
deserves  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  literature  —  which 
solicits  the  prurient  a{)petites  of  our  young  men  and  our  young 
women  at  every  shop  window  and  at  every  railway  station,  —  how 
many  are  there,  I  say,  who  have  turned  away  from  such  tempta- 
tions, to  hold  converse  with  these  mighty  master  spirits  of  his- 
tory, philosoj)liy,  and  politics? 

1  do  not  ask,  liow  many  have  read  the  Instauratio  Magna  or  the 
Novum  Organum  of  Bacon,  his  History  of  Henry  VIL,  his  Law 
Tracts,  or  his  Letters,  —  but  how  many  among  my  younger 
hearers,  at  least,  have  even  enjoyed  the;  luxury  of  those  delight- 
ful Essays  of  his,  wliich  Ednuuid  Burke,  we  are  told,  read  again 
and  again,  both  in  his  youth  iiiul  in  his  manhood,  pronouncing 
them  "  the  greatest  works  of  that  great  man,"  and  which,  let  me 
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say,  for  richness  of  thought  and  of  style,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  our  language, —  not  even  by  Edmund  Burke  himself. 

I  do  not  ask  how  many  have  ever  studied  John  Locke's  won- 
derful Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  or  his  replies  to  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  or  his  History  of  Navigation,  —  but  how 
many  are  familiar  with  his  briefer  and  more  practical  Tracts  on 
Government,  on  Toleration,  on  Education,  on  the  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity,  —  or  how  many  know  him,  except  by  hearsay,  as 
the  framer  of  a  Constitution  for  our  own  Carolinas  ? 

I  do  not  ask  how  many  have  ever  read  in  the  original,  or  even 
in  the  translation  of  Gordon  or  of  Murphy,  the  Annals  or  the 
Histories  of  the  profound  and  statesmanlike  Tacitus,  who  sur- 
passed even  Sallust,  at  least  in  this,  that  lie  rebuked  the  vices 
of  his  day  by  the  spotless  example  of  his  life,  as  well  as  by  the 
stern  severity  of  his  language,  —  but  how  many  have  ever  read 
even  his  brief  but  beautiful  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  his 
charming  little  treatise  on  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
in  which  has  been  traced  the  very  type  and  original  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  modern  Britons,*  —  or,  still  more,  that  most  exquisite 
of  all  biographies,  the  Life  of  his  father-in-law,  Cnieus  Julius 
Agricola,  who  had  so  many  noble  traits  of  character  in  common 
with  our  own  incomparable  Washington  ? 

While,  as  to  Cato's  Letters,  how  many  are  tlicre  of  this  gener- 
ation, I  wonder,  who  know  exactly  what  the  book  is,  which 
Quincy  intended  by  this  title  ?  How  many  are  there  who  do  not 
imagine  it  to  be  the  Epistles  of  that  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  the 
soldier,  the  orator,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  stern 
censor,  the  venerable  senator,  who,  though  sprung  from  an 
ancient  and  distinguished  race,  so  entirely  outshone  all  who  had 
worn  the  name  before  him,  that  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  the 
founder  of  his  family;  — who  so  far  relaxed  the  rigor  of  his 
national  prejudices  as  to  study  the  Greek  language  and  literature 
at  eighty  years  of  age,  —  but  the  intensity  of  whose  love  of 
country,  in  the  hour  of  its  peril,  could  only  find  vent  and  expres- 
sion for  itself  in  that  memorable  sentence  of  extermination  which 
he  is  said  to  have  repeated  in  the  senate  chamber,  whether  in 
season  or  out  of  season,  to  every  question  which  was  proposed  to 
him,  Delenda  est  Carthago,  —  Delenda  est  Carthago! 
*  Montesquieu,  Spirit  of  Laws.    Book  XI.  ch.  6. 
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Or,  if  this  book  called  "  Cato's  Letters  "  in  Qiiincy's  Will  be 
not  the  letters  of  Cato  the  Censor,  who  doubts  that  they  are  the 
letters  of  Cato  of  Utica,  the  stern  and  implacable  opponent  of 
the  great  Roman  Triumvirate,  and  afterwards  the  inexorable  foe 
of  Caesar,  whom  one  of  the  ancient  poets  *  has  taken  as  the  very 
personification  of  godlike  virtue,  and  of  whom  another  f  has  said 
that  tyranny  could  subdue  every  thing  except  the  indomitable  soul> 
of  Cato;  —  the  Cato  of  Addison,  who,  rather  than  submit  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  an  insolent  usurper,  composed  and  fortified 
himself  by  reading  a  few  pages  of  Plato's  Dialogue  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  tlien,  with  a  heroism  which  we 
might  almost  be  pardoned  for  admiring  in  one  who  had  not 
enjoyed  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  sent  his  own  soul  out  upon  the 
wing  to  test  the  truth  of  what  was  then  but  a  glorious  theory  ? 

Cato's  Letters !  How  many  of  this  generation  are  aware,  I 
wonder,  that  they  are  only  a  series  of  English  Essays,  published 
weekly  for  a  period  of  nearly  four  years  in  London,  commencing 
with  November  5,  1720,  and  with  which  Cato  the  Censor,  or 
Cato  of  Utica,  had  as  little  to  do,  as  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  or 
Junius  Mauricus,  or  Junius  Maximus,  had  to  do  with  the  more 
celebrated  letters,  whose  authorship  has  so  long  puzzled  the 
world.  The  letters  of  Cato,  however,  had  no  mystery  connected 
with  them,  like  those  of  Junius,  to  give  them  a  sort  of  factitious 
immortality,  by  making  them  the  subject  of  never-ending  contro- 
versy. If  any  doubt  ever  rested  upon  their  authorship  while  in 
course  of  weekly  publication,  it  was  soon  set  at  rest  by  the 
explicit  avowal  of  Thomas  Gordon,  the  translator  of  Tacitus, 
that  they  were  written  by  iiimself  and  John  Trenchard,  —  a  man, 
I  dare  say,  hardly  ever  heard  of  before  by  most  of  my  audience, 
but  of  whom  there  is  sufilicicnt  authority  for  saying,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  his  day. 

These  letters,  at  any  rate,  had  an  extraordinary  run  at  tlie 
time,  and  were  afterwards  collected  into  volumes  and  carried 
through  many  editions.  And  editions  in  those  days,  I  may  add, 
were  sometliing  more  than  the  mere  tricks  of  the  trade,  designed 
to  give  an  appearance  of  rapid  sale  and  vast  circulation  to  books 
which  were  in  danger  of  proving  a  drug  upon  the  shelves  of  the 

*  Lucan.  t  Horace. 
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publishers.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  sixth  edition,  published 
in  London  as  late  as  1755,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  their 
original  appearance,  and  which  furnishes  ample  evidence  of  the 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held.  The  title  of  the  volumes  is 
Cato's  Letters,  or,  Essays  on  Liberty,  Civil  and  Religious,  and 
other  important  subjects.  And  most  vigorous  essays  they  are, 
full  of  stern  deniniciations  of  arbitrary  power,  and  full  of  bold 
and  biilliant  vindications  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Hence 
their  charm  for  our  young  Boston  Patriot,  and  hence  his  bequest 
of  them  to  his  son  with  the  impressive  prayer,  that  the  Spirit  of 
Liberty  might  rest  upon  him.* 

And  here  I  am  brought  to  the  most  interesting  view  of  this 
pregnant  sentence  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.  It  shows  us  what  were  the  books  from  which  our 
patriot  fathers  derived  their  ideas  of  civil  freedom,  from  what 
examples  they  took  courage,  at  what  altars  they  kindled  the  fires 
of  liberty  in  their  own  breasts,  and  to  what  fountains  they 
repaired  to  draw  light  for  others.  It  was  not  Bacon's  AVorks, 
and  Locke's  Works,  and  Tacitus,  and  Cato's  Letters,  as  the  mere 
works  of  profound  philosophers,  and  brilliant  historians,  and 
vigorous  essayists,  that  the  Boston  Patriot  commended  as  a  dying 
legacy  to  his  son.  Had  these  been  his  views,  he  would  not  have 
omitted  Shakspeare,  of  whom  he  was  himself  so  diligent  a  student 
in  his  youth,  that  not  less  than  seventy  quarto  pages  of  manu- 
script citations  from  the  immortal  dramatist  were  found  among 
his  posthumous  papers.  Had  these  been  his  views,  he  would 
not  have  preferred  the  Essays  of  Gordon  and  Trenchard  to  those 
of  Addison,  and  Steele,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  But  it  was  Bacon  as 
the  bold  revolutionizer  of  philosophy,  the  great  reformer  of  the 
systems  of  human  science ;  it  was  Locke  as  the  vindicator  of 
religious  toleration  and  the  vanquisher  of  the  slavish  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience ;  it  was  Tacitus  as  the  unsparing  discloser 
and  denouncer  of  the  vices  of  an  imperial  court,  and  the  crimes 
of  a  profligate  prince ;  and  it  was  Cato's  Letters,  as  the  brave 

*  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  "Proposals  relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Penn- 
sylvania," published  in  1749,  says  "  Tillotson,  Addison,  Pope,  Algernon  Sidney, 
Cato's  Letters,  &c.,  should  be  classics,"  in  the  academy  which  he  proposed  to  have 
established.  —  1  Vol.  Sparks's  Franklin  (Appendix),  p.  572. 
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and  manly  utterances  of  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry  into  the  grounds 
and  limits  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  —  these  were  the  views 
with  which  he  selected  them  out  from  all  his  other  books,  and 
bequeathed  them  specifically  and  prayerfully  to  his  child. 

And  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  was  with  these  views  more 
especially,  that  he  named,  first  and  foremost  on  this  little  list,  the 
Discourses  of  Algernon  Sidney,  —  a  work  to  which  I  have  hardly 
yet  alluded,  but  which,  with  its  author,  will  form  the  subject  of 
all  that  remains  of  this  Lecture. 

The  name  of  Algernon  Sidney  is  everywhere  known  and  hon- 
ored as  the  name  of  one  of  the  great  martyrs  of  civil  liberty ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  either  the  circumstances  of  his  life  or  the 
character  of  his  writings  are  as  familiar  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
this  country  and  in  this  generation.  I  may  be  able  to  add  little 
to  the  details  of  his  career,  as  they  have  been  already  furnished 
in  one  form  or  another;  but,  if  I  can  succeed  in  brushing  off  some 
of  the  dust  and  mould  which  have  begun  to  accumulate  on  his 
memory,  I  sliall  have  occupied  another  hour  of  your  attention 
not  altogether  unprofitably.* 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Robert,  the  second  Earl  of  Leicester, 
his  mother  being  the  Lady  Dorothy  Percy,  daughter  of  Henry, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  He  was  a  great-nephew,  on  his 
father's  side,  of  the  gallant  and  accomplished  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
whom  Queen  Elizabeth  considered  "  the  jewel  of  her  times," 
and  whose  life  has  been  well  characterized  by  Campbell  as 
"  poetry  put  into  action."  Neither  the  day,  the  month,  nor  even 
the  year  of  his  birth  has  been  autlientically  recorded.  His  birth- 
day is  sometimes  referred  to  the  year  1G17  ;  but  he  is  generally 
believed  and  stated  to  have  been  born  in  1(!22.  His  father  is 
said  by  Sir  William  Temple  to  have  been  "  a  person  of  great 
learning  and  observation,  as  well  as  of  truth ; "  ami  the  concur- 

*  After  this  Lecture  was  prepared,  and  while  I  was  in  New  York  for  tiic  i>iirpose 
of  rei)eating  it,  I  saw  for  tlie  first  time  a  Biofirajjliy  of  Algernon  Sidney,  fresh  from 
the  i)ress  of  Charles  Scribner,  by  Mr.  G.  Van  Santvoord,  and  which  contains  an 
instructive  and  interesting  account  of  his  life  and  writings.  1  had  s\ipi)osed  that 
tliere  was  nothing  more  recent  than  Meadley's  Life,  w  hich  was  published  in  Eng- 
land in  IHin.  An  edition  of  the  Discourses  on  (lovernnicnt,  witli  a  sjiiritcd  skctcli 
of  the  Author's  career,  was  rei)riiiled  at  New  York  in  IbOu  from  the  English  edi- 
tion. 
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ring  testimony  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  others  of  his  cotemjwra- 
ries,  represents  him  as  distinguished  at  once  for  learning,  alnlity, 
and  integrity.  Under  his  direction,  the  young  Algernon  re- 
ceived every  advantage  of  a  liberal,  classical  education,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  he  availed  himself  thoroughly  of 
these  advantages,  and  turned  them  to  the  very  best  account.  He 
gave  early  indications  of  more  than  ordinary  genius,  mingling, 
as  was  said  of  him  at  the  time,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
"  great  sweetness  of  nature  with  a  huge  deal  of  wit." 

At  about  ten  years  of  age,  he  accompanied  his  father,  and  his 
elder  brother.  Lord  Lisle,  to  Denmark,  whither  Lord  Leicester 
had  been  despatched  as  special  Ambassador  to  Christian  TV. 
Four  years  afterwards,  his  father  went  as  Ambassador  to  Paris, 
and  both  his  sons  again  accompanied  him.  It  was  during  this 
residence  in  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  while  the 
arbitrary  and  imperious  Richelieu  was  administering  the  aiiHiirs 
of  the  realm  with  such  consummate  art  and  such  desperate 
energy,  that  the  mind  of  young  Sidney  imbibed  its  early  bias 
towards  political  inquiries.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  and  where  his  youthful  and  generous  mind  could  hardly 
have  escaped  the  influence  of  those  associations  of  patriotism 
and  heroism,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  soil  which  was 
trodden  by  a  Brutus  and  a  Cicero. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age,  through  the  influence  of  his  fiither, 
he  obtained  command  of  a  troop  of  horse,  under  his  elder 
brother.  Lord  Lisle,  in  L'eland,  where  they  were  cmj)loyed  in 
attempting  to  suppress  the  L'ish  insurgents.  But  this  manifestly 
was  not  his  vocation ;  and,  on  his  return  from  L-eland,  notwith- 
standing all  the  temptations  to  loyalty  which  were  thrown  around 
him  by  his  high  aristocratic  and  noble  connections,  he  at  once 
and  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Parliament  and  the  people 
against  the  King.  In  1644,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
captain,  and  soon  afterwards  was  advanced  to  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  in  the  Parliament  cavalry,  and  on  the  second  day  of 
July  in  that  year,  he  charged  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  at  the 
head  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  regiment,  in  the  famous  light 
of  Marston  Moor. 
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Here  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being 
captured  by  the  enemy.  He  was  rescued,  we  are  told,  by  the 
heroism  of  a  common  soldier,  who  leaped  out  of  the  ranks  of 
Cromwell's  regiment,  and  brought  him  oif  in  safety  at  the 
greatest  risk  of  liis  own  life.  It  is  a  beautiful  incident  of  the 
battle-field,  where  so  little  of  humanity  ordinarily  finds  a  place, 
that  when  Sidney  inquired  the  name  of  his  preserver,  in  order  to 
reward  him  for  his  life,  the  soldier  replied,  that  "  it  was  not  for 
reward  that  he  did  it,  and,  therefore,  for  his  name,  he  desired  to 
be  excused,"  and  so,  we  are  told,  it  remained  unknown  to  any 
but  himself  that  did  it.  Could  the  name  of  that  humble  com- 
mon soldier  have  been  ascertained  without  destroying  the  very 
point  and  beauty  of  the  story,  it  would  have  been  associated  with 
one  of  the  noblest  instances  of  disinterested  valor  on  record. 
Xor  could  any  man's  name  have  failed,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  posterity,  which  had 
connected  itself  witli  the  rescue  of  such  a  life  as  Algernon 
Sidney's. 

It  is  a  striking  coincidence,  that  two  of  the  most  charming 
anecdotes  of  the  battle-field  whicli  the  history  of  the  world  con- 
tains should  thus  be  associated  with  the  name  and  immediate 
family  of  Sidney.  You  all  remember  that  exquisite  story  of  the 
accomplished  and  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  when  mortally 
wounded  at  Zutphen,  put  back  the  cup  of  water  from  his  parched 
lips,  in  order  to  quench  the  burning  thirst  of  a  dying  common 
soldier,  whose  necessities  seemed  greater  than  his  own.  And 
here,  little  more  than  half  a  century  afterwards,  we  find  a  com- 
mon soldier  rescuing  the  life  of  the  great-nephew  of  Sir  Philip, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own,  and  refusing  all  recompense  or 
acknowledgment  of  the  act.  The  two  pictures  taken  together 
afford  a  beautiful  illustration,  how  little  humanity  and  magnani- 
mity depend  ui)on  any  accidents  of  rank  or  condition,  and  that, 
if  to-day  it  is  the  man  of  high  station  who  ministers  to  the 
necessities  of  the  humble,  to-morrow  it  may  be  the  humblest 
who  shidl  nobly  expose  his  very  life  for  the  highest. 

Rapidly  i-ecovering  from  his  wounds,  Sidney  was  again  pro- 
moti'(l,  1(11  the  second  of  April,  1(>45,  to  the  head  of  a  regiment 
of  horse  in  the  army  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  was  placed  in 
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the  division  which  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  Ohver 
Cromwelh  While  in  this  service,  he  bore  upon  liis  banner  the 
noble  motto  :  "  Sanctus  amor  patrice  dat  animum^^^  —  "  The  sacred 
love  of  country  gives  the  impulse." 

In  December,  1645,  being  now  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  having  been  chosen  a  burgess 
for  the  town  of  Cardiff.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  apiH)inted 
lieutenant-general  of  horse  in  Ireland  and  Governor  of  Dublin 
Castle,  and  his  attendance  in  Parliament  was  dispensed  with  by  a 
special  resolution,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  impeded  in  his 
military  service.  When  recalled  from  Ireland,  after  a  short  tour 
of  duty,  owing  to  the  personal  rivalries  of  Lord  Lisle  and  Lord 
Inchiquin,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and 
the  appointment  of  Governor  of  Dover  Castle. 

In  1648,  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  sit  in 
solemn  judgment  on  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  Having  been 
present  at  some  of  the  preliminary  proceedings  of  this  "  High 
Court  of  Justice,"  he  declined  any  further  attendance,  and  took 
no  further  part  in  the  trial  or  condemnation  of  the  King.  His 
course  on  this  occasion  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  timidity, 
and  sometimes  to  a  compliance  with  his  father's  wishes.  But  a 
letter  of  his  own,  of  rather  recent  discovery  and  publication,* 
gives  a  very  different  version  of  the  matter. 

"  I  was  at  Penshurst  (says  he)  when  the  act  for  the  trial 
passed,  and  coming  up  to  town  I  heard  my  name  was  put  in,  and 
that  those  that  were  nominated  for  judges  were  then  in  the 
painted  chamber.  I  presently  went  thither,  heard  the  act  read, 
and  found  my  own  name  with  others.  A  debate  was  raised  how 
they  should  proceed  upon  it,  and  after  having  been  sometime 
silent  to  hear  what  those  would  say,  who  had  had  the  directing 
of  that  business,  I  did  positively  oppose  Cromwell,  Bradshawe, 
and  others,  who  would  have  the  trial  to  go  on,  and  drew  my 
reasons  from  these  two  points :  1st,  the  King  could  be  tried  by 
no  court ;  2dly,  that  no  man  could  l)e  tried  by  that  court.  Tiiis 
being  alleged  in  vain,  and  Cromwell  using  these  formal  words,  I 
tell  you,  we  will  cut  off  his  head  with  the  crown  ui)on  it  :  I 
rei^lied :  You  may  take  your  own  course,  I  cannot  stop  you,  but 

*  Blencowe's  Sydney  Papers,  1825. 
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I  will  keep  myself  clean  from  having  any  hand  in  this  business, 
and  then  I  immediately  went  out  of  the  room,  and  never  re- 
turned." 

But  while  he  thus  dared  to  confront  even  Cromwell  himself  in 
opposing  the  proceedings  of  this  tribunal,  and  declined  to  take 
part  in  those  proceedings,  he  never  disguised  his  opinion  that 
Charles  had  violated  his  trust,  and  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  nation  required  that  he  should  be  deposed.  He  considered  the 
result  as  a  seasonable  protest  on  the  part  of  the  people  against 
the  monstrous  doctrine  of  the  divine  impunity  of  princes,  and  as 
a  salutary  and  indispensable  warning  to  all  who  might  be  disposed 
to  practise  tyranny  and  treachery  in  future.  He  seems  to  have 
been  very  much  of  the  same  mind  with  that  old  Scotch  judge 
(Lord  Auchinleck),  who,  when  hard  pressed  by  Dr.  Johnson  to 
tell  him  wiiat  good  Oliver  Cromwell  had  ever  done  in  the  world, 
replied  at  last,  "  Zoons,  Doctor,  he  gart  kings  ken  that  they  had  a 
lith  (joint)  in  their  neck." 

The  abolition  of  royalty,  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  one  to 
the  many,  from  princes  to  the  people,  the  establishment  of  a  free 
commonwealth,  in  which  law  and  liberty  should  be  reconciled,  — 
this  was  the  great  ruling  passion  of  Sidney's  life,  and  he  there- 
fore continued  to  act  with  the  parliamentary  leaders  whenever  his 
conscience  and  his  convictions  would  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  as 
long  as  there  was  the  slightest  hope  of  accomplishing  these  objects. 
But  he  would  act  with  them  no  longer.  He  was  as  ready  to  resist 
arbitrary  power  in  the  person  of  a  protector  as  of  a  prince,  and 
he  utterly  refused  to  sanction  the  usurpations  of  Cromwell.  On 
that  memorable  19th  *  of  April,  1653,  when  Cromwell  resorted  to 
the  daring  measure  of  dispersing  the  representatives  of  the  people 
and  driving  them  from  their  seats,  it  so  lia|)])ened  that  Algernon 
Sidney  was  seated  next  to  the  Speaker,  and  on  his  right  hand. 
After  the  Speaker  himself  had  been  ordered  to  retire,  Sidney  still 
sat  unmoved.  Cromwell  told  General  Harrison  to  put  him  out 
also,  and  Harrison  thereupon  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  retire  ; 
but  he  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  desert  his  place,  and  it  was 

*  Mcidlcy's  Life  says  lOtli  ;  Van  SantvoonVs,  ami  many  otlier  authorities,  say 
lifJtli.  Lonl  Leicester's  Journal  iias  the  aecount  under  thile  of  liUlh ;  and  yet  Mead- 
ley  says  I'Jth,  though  refurrinf^  to  the  Journal. 
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only  when  violent  hands  were  laid  upon  him  that  he  spared  the 
necessity  of  bloodshed,  and  yielded  to  superior  force. 

During  the  six  years  which  elapsed  from  tliis  date  to  the  re- 
assembling of  the  Long  Parliament,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
Sidney  remained  in  retirement,  spending  a  part  of  the  time  at 
Penshurst,  the  family  seat,  and  a  part  of  the  time  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  celebrated 
patriot  and  statesman,  John  DeWitt.  During  the  whole  period, 
he  declined  all  communication  with  Cromwell,  and  all  connection 
with  public  affairs,  deeming  an  honorable  retirement  more  con- 
sistent both  with  his  own  character  and  with  his  duty  to  his 
country,  than  any  compliance  or  compromise  with  the  illegal  sway 
of  a  despotic  usurper. 

He  did  not  give  himself  up,  however,  to  indolence  or  ennui, 
but  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  reading  and  the  study  of  history  and 
of  the  science  of  government.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  it  was  during  this  interval  of  private  life,  tliat  he  made  those 
preparations  and  preludes  for  his  larger  Discourses  on  Govern- 
ment, which  we  shall  see  were  afterwards  purloined  from  his 
desk,  and  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  sought 
his  life. 

No  sooner  did  he  resume  his  seat  in  Parliament,  at  the  close  of 
this  period,  than  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  Sound  to  mediate  a  peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  — 
a  service  which  he  discharged,  under  many  adverse  circumstances, 
with  the  highest  ability  and  integrity.  He  was  not  blind,  how- 
ever, even  amidst  these  cares,  and  at  this  distance,  to  the  signs  of 
the  times  in  England,  —  but  clearly  anticipated  and  foresaw  the 
events  which  soon  followed.  Writing  to  Wliitelocke  from  p]lsi- 
nore  in  1659,  he  says,  "  If  the  government  in  England  do  continue 
on  the  good  old  j^rmciples,  I  shall  be  ready  to  serve  them  ;  but  if  it 
return  to  monarchy,  I  desire  nothing  but  liberty  to  retire,  finding 
myself  a  very  unfit  stone  for  such  a  building." 

Accordingly,  when  the  news  of  the  Restoration  reached  l\im  at 
Stockholm,  he  instantly  declhied  acting  further  as  a  public  minis- 
ter, except  to  make  official  announcement  of  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  do  whatever  might  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent   any   mischief  resulting  from   an   abandonment   of  his 
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charge.  When  he  learned  that  the  Parliament  had  acknowledged 
the  King,  he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  hope  that  things  might  be 
carried  on  in  a  legal  and  moderate  way,  which  would  enable  him 
to  acquiesce  in  the  state  of  affairs  and  return  to  his  country  with 
satisfaction  and  safety.  General  Monk  had  been  an  old  friend  of 
his  family,  and  sent  him  many  messages  of  kindness.  But  when 
the  whole  conduct  of  Monk,  and  tlie  whole  character  of  the  Res- 
toration, were  made  known  to  him,  he  rejected  with  scorn  all 
overtures  of  reconciliation  and  return,  spurned  the  offers  of  per- 
sonal advantage  which  were  proposed  to  him,  as  the  wages  of 
iniqiiity,  and  determined  to  witlihold  all  compliance  and  all  coun- 
tenance from  a  government  so  treacherous  and  so  tyrannical. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1(360,  he  thus  nobly  and  beautifully 
writes  to  his  father :  "  Sir  John  Temple  sends  me  word,  your 
Lordship  is  very  intent  ui)on  finding  a  way  of  bringing  me  into 
England,  in  such  a  condition,  as  I  may  live  there  quietly  and  well. 
I  acknowledge  your  Lordship's  favor,  and  will  make  the  best  re- 
turn for  it  that  I  can ;  but  I  desire  you  to  lay  that  out  of  your 
thoughts ;  it  is  a  design  never  to  be  accomplislied,  I  find  so 
much  by  the  management  of  things  at  home,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  be  quiet  one  day,  unless  I  would  do  those  things,  the 
remembrance  of  which  would  never  leave  me  one  quiet  or  con- 
tented moment  whilst  I  live.  I  know  myself  to  be  in  a  condition, 
that  for  all  circumstances  is  as  ill  as  outward  things  can  make  it ; 
this  is  my  only  consolation,  that  when  I  call  to  remembrance,  as 
exactly  as  I  can,  all  my  actions  relating  to  our  civil  distempers,  I 
cannot  find  one,  that  1  can  look  upon  as  a  breach  of  the  rules  of 
justice  or  honor ;  this  is  my  strength,  and,  I  thank  God,  by  this 
I  enjoy  very  serene  thoughts.  If  I  lose  this,  by  vile  and  un- 
wortliy  submissions,  acknowledgment  of  errors,  asking  of  pardon, 
or  the  like, — I  shall  from  that  moment  be  the  miscrablest  man 
alive,  and  the  scorn  of  all  men.  I  know  the  titles  that  are  given 
me,  of  fierce,  violent,  seditious,  nuitinous,  turbulent,  and  many 
others  of  the  like  nature  ;  but  God,  that  gives  me  inward  peace 
in  my  outward  troubles,  doth  know,  that  1  do  in  my  heart  choose 
an  innocent,  quiet  retirement,  before  any  ])lacc  unto  which  1  could 
hope  to  raise  myself  by  those  actions  which  they  condemn,  and 
did  never  put  myself  upon  any  of  them,  but  when  I  could  not 
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enjoy  the  one,  or  thought  the  other  my  duty.  If  I  coukl  write 
and  talk  like  Colonel  Hutchinson  or  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  I  be- 
lieve I  might  be  quiet ;  contempt  might  procure  my  safety  ;  but 
I  had  rather  be  a  vagabond  all  my  life,  than  buy  my  being  in  my 
own  country  at  so  dear  a  rate ;  and  if  I  could  have  bowed  my- 
self according  to  my  interest,  perhaps  I  was  not  so  stupid  as  not 
to  know  the  ways  of  settling  my  affairs  at  home,  or  making  a  good 
provision  for  staying  abroad,  as  well  as  others,  and  did  not  want 
credit  to  attain  unto  it ;  but  I  have  been  these  many  years  out- 
stripped by  those  that  were  below  me,  whilst  I  stopped  at  those 
things  that  they  easily  leaped  over.  What  shall  I  say  ?  It  hath 
been  my  fortune  from  my  youth,  and  will  be  so  to  my  grave, —  by 
which  my  designs  in  the  world  will  perpetually  miscarry.  But  I 
know  people  will  say,  I  strain  at  knats  and  swallow  camels.  .  .  . 
I  have  enough  to  answer  all  this  in  my  own  mind  ;  I  cannot  help 
it  if  I  judge  amiss  ;  I  did  not  make  myself,  nor  can  I  correct  the 
defects  of  my  own  creation.  I  walk  in  the  light  God  hath  given 
me  ;  if  it  be  dim  or  uncertain,  I  must  bear  the  penalty  of  my 
errors ;  I  hope  to  do  it  with  patience,  and  that  no  burden  should 
be  very  grievous  to  me,  except  sin  and  shame.  God  keep  me 
from  those  evils,  and  in  all  things  else  dispose  of  me  according  to 
his  pleasure." 

And  there  is  another  letter  of  Sidney's  extant,  without  date  or 
address,  but  evidently  written  to  a  friend  about  this  time,  in  which 
the  same  noble  thoughts  are  even  more  exquisitely  expressed  :  — 

"  I  am  sorry,"  says  he,  "  I  cannot  in  all  things  conform  myself 
to  the  advices  of  my  friends.  If  theirs  had  any  joint  concern- 
ment with  mine,  I  should  willingly  submit  my  interest  to  theirs, 
but  when  I  alone  am  interested,  and  they  only  advise  me  to  come 
over  when  the  act  of  indenuiity  is  past,  because  they  think  it  is 
best  for  me,  I  cannot  wholly  lay  aside  my  own  judgment  and 
choice.  I  confess  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  delight  in  our  own 
country,  and  I  have  a  particular  love  to  mine ;  I  hope  1  have 
given  some  testimony  of  it.  I  think  that  being  exiled  from  it,  is 
a  great  evil,  and  wonld  redeem  myself  from  it  with  the  loss  of  a 
great  deal  of  my  blood.  But  when  that  country  of  mine,  which 
used  to  be  esteemed  a  paradise,  is  now  like  to  be  made  a  stage  of 
injury  ;  the  liberty  which  we  hoped  to  establish,  oi)pressed  ;  hixnry 
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and  lewdness  set  up  in  its  height,  instead  of  the  piety,  virtue, 
sobriety,  and  modesty,  which  we  hoped  God  by  our  hands  would 
have  introduced  ;  the  best  of  our  nation  made  a  prey  to  the  worst ; 
the  Parliament,  Court,  and  Army  corrupted,  the  people  enslaved  ; 
all  things  vendible,  no  man  safe,  but  by  such  evil  and  infamous 
means  as  flattery  and  bribery  ;  what  joy  can  I  have  in  my  own 
country  in  this  condition  ?  Is  it  a  pleasure  to  see  that  all  that  I 
love  in  the  world  is  sold  and  destroyed  ?  Shall  I  renounce  all 
my  old  principles,  learn  the  vile  court  arts,  and  make  my  peace  by 
bribing  some  of  them  ?  Shall  their  corruption  and  vice  be  my 
safety  V  Ah,  no  !  better  is  a  life  among  strangers,  than  in  my  own 
country  on  such  conditions.  Whilst  I  live,  I  will  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve my  liberty,  or  at  least  not  consent  to  the  destroying  of  it. 
I  hope  I  shall  die  in  the  same  principles  in  which  I  have  lived, 
and  will  live  no  longer  than  they  can  preserve  me.  I  have  in  my 
life  been  guilty  of  many  follies,  but,  as  I  think,  of  no  meanness ; 
I  will  not  blot  and  defile  that  which  is  past,  by  endeavoring  to 
provide  for  the  future.  I  have  ever  had  it  in  my  mind,  that  when 
God  should  cast  me  into  such  a  condition,  as  that  I  cannot  save 
my  life  but  by  doing  an  indecent  thing,  he  shows  me  that  the  time 
is  come  wherein  I  should  resign  it.  And  when  I  cannot  live  in 
my  own  country,  but  by  such  means  as  are  worse  than  dying  in  it, 
I  think  he  sliows  me  that  I  ought  to  keep  out  of  it.  .  .  .  When 
the  innocence  of  my  actions  will  not  protect  me,  I  will  stay  away 
till  the  storm  be  overpast." 

In  the  whole  range  of  private  epistolary  correspondence,  I  know 
of  few  things  more  beautiful  in  ex})ression,  or  more  noble' in  sen- 
timent, than  these  and  other  letters  of  Algernon  Sidney's.* 

It  was  about  this  time,  that,  in  visiting  a  public  library  at 
Copenhagen,  —  the  rage  for  autographs  having  already  com- 
menced in  that  region,  —  an  album  was  presented  to  him,  in 
whicli  all  distinguished  strangers  were  called  on  to  inscribe  their 
names  and  mottoes.  Sidney  instantly  com))lied  with  the  custom, 
l)ul,  instead  of  any  motto  which  had  ever  lM3en  known  at  the  Her- 
ald's office  in  connection  with  the  arms  of  any  brancii  of  his 
family,  lie  wrote  above  his   name   tliose  well-remembered  lines 

*  Gray,  tl'^  poet,  is  miid  to  liuvu  bt'eu  a  special  admirer  of  Sidney's  letters,  par- 
ticularly of  those  from  Italy. 
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which  SO  worthily  express  the  spirit  of  our  Revolutionary  Fathers, 
and  the  last  of  which  was  adopted  on  the  5th  of  August,  1TT5,* 
and  re-adopted  on  the  13th  of  December,  1780,  as  the  motto  of 
the  great  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  :  — 

"  Manus  hoec  inimica  tyrannis 
Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem  ;  " 

which  is,  being  literally  interpreted,  "  This  hand,  hostile  to 
tyrants,  seeks  by  the  sword  the  tranquil  peace  of  freedom." 

A  doubt  has  been  somewhere  expressed  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  anecdote.  But  Sidney's  own  letter  to  his  father,  who 
charged  him  with  it,  puts  the  question  for  ever  at  rest.  "  That 
which  I  am  reported,"  says  he,  "  to  have  written  in  the  book  at 
Copenhagen  is  true,  and  having  never  heard  that  any  sort  of 
men  were  so  worthily  the  objects  of  enmity  as  those  I  have 
mentioned  (viz.,  tyrants},  I  did  never  in  the  least  scruple 
avowing  myself  to  be  an  enemy  unto  them."  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  additional  anecdote,  that 
Terlon,  the  French  ambassador,  on  hearing  what  the  Latin  words 
meant  (for  he  was  not  scholar  enough  to  translate  them  for 
himself),  tore  the  page  indignantly  out  of  the  book,  as  an  assault 
upon  the  despotic  government  of  his  own  country. 

But,  if  the  motto  of  Sidney  was  thus  insolently  torn  from  the 
album  in  which  it  was  originally  inscribed,  I  can  myself  bear 
witness  that  it  was  written  by  a  kindred  spirit,  in  another  album, 
under  circumstances  which  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  where  it 
will  always  be  sacredly  preserved  and  prized.  During  the  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
January,  1842,  I  was  requested  by  a  friend  to  obtain  for  him  the 
autograph  of  my  venerable  colleague,  John  Quincy  Adams.  It 
happened  that  morning,  that  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  vindication  of  a 
right  wliich  he  deemed  inviolable,  had  presented  a  petition  which 
excited  the  indignation  of  some  of  the  Southern  members.  He 
had  been  interrupted  rudely,  and  threatened  with  personal  expul- 
sion, and  a  summary  motion  made  that  his  petition  should  not  be 
received.  The.  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded  upon  this,  or  some 
other  motion,  and  the  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  During 
*  Felt's  Massachusetts  Currency,  p.  248. 
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this  process,  which  occupies,  as  you  may  know,  not  less  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes,  I  approached  Mr.  Adams  and  told 
him  my  errand,  adding,  also,  that  I  would  not  have  troubled  him 
at  such  a  moment,  were  not  the  person  in  whose  behalf  I  applied 
about  to  leave  Washington  by  the  very  next  train  of  cars,  which 
was  soon  to  start.  "  There  is  no  better  time  than  this,"  said  he : 
give  me  the  book."  And,  taking  it,  the  venerable  Ex-President 
proceeded,  with  a  trembling  hand,  but  an  untrembling  heart  (for 
if  ever  there  was  a  man  wliose  courage  always  mounted  with  the 
occasion,  and  who  seemed  born  incapable  of  any  fear  except  the 
fear  of  God,  it  was  John  Quincy  Adams),  he  proceeded,  I  say, 
to  inscribe  in  this  album  the  following  spirited  translation  of 
Sidney's  motto :  — 

"  This  hand  to  tyrants  ever  sworn  the  foe, 
For  freedom  only  deals  the  deadly  blow  ; 
Then  sheathes  in  calm  repose  the  vengeful  blade, 
For  gentle  peace  in  freedom's  hallowed  shade." 

It  has  been  somewhere  suggested  that  Algernon  Sidney's  Latin 
was  not  elegant,  and   he  has  been  charged,  I  believe,  with   a 
mistake  in  quantity.     I  think,  however,  that  no  one  will  deny 
that  his  lines  may  be  turned  into  excellent  English,  and  that  the 
quality  of  them   is  quite  indisputable.     Whether  Mr.   Adams's 
version  was  the  result  of  previous  meditation,  or  whether  it  was 
a  genuine  impromptu,  I  never  inquired.     But  no  one  who  knew 
the  man,  and  who  remembers  the  saying  of  the  old  Latin  poet,* 
^'facit  indignatio  versum,"  will  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the  scene 
and  the  circumstances  of  that  day  and  that  hour  miglit  have  kin- 
dled him  to  the  off-hand  composition  of  even  a  longer  and  sterner 
stanza    than    this.     At   any    rate,   the   lines    which    the    French 
ambassador  tore  out  of  the   album  at  Copenhagen,  nearly  two 
hundred    years    ago,    as    breathing    a    re|)roach    and    a   menace 
towards    tlie    arbitrary  dominion   of   his  royal   master,  will    go 
down  to  posterity,  not  merely  emblazoned  proudly  and  unchange 
al)ly  ui)(>n  the  sliield  of  the  old   Commonwealtli    of  Lexington 
and  Concord  and  Jhmker  Jlill,  hut   associated  with  two  of  the 
noblest  names  in  the  annals  of  civil  lihi-ity. 

*  Juvenal. 
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Unable  to  return  to  England  without  making  concessions 
and  submissions  which  his  proud  and  lofty  spirit  could  not  brook, 
Algernon  Sidney  remained  now  for  many  years  on  the  Continent, 
visiting  in  turn  various  German  cities,  and  residing  for  a  consid- 
erable time  at  Rome,  where  he  seems  to  have  suffered  greatly 
from  a  sense  of  his  father's  displeasure,  from  the  mismanage- 
ment of  his  estates  in  England,  and  from  the  consequent  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  own  means  of  support.  Availing  himself  at  last 
of  the  kind  offers  of  an  Italian  prince,  he  found  an  agreeable 
retreat  at  his  villa  of  Belvidere,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Frascati. 
And  here  again  he  betook  himself  more  seriously  than  ever  to 
study. 

"  Here,"  writes  he,  "  are  walks  and  fountains  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  and  though  my  delight  in  solitude  is  very  much 
increased  this  last  year,  I  cannot  desire  to  be  more  alone  than  I 
am,  and  hope  to  continue.  My  conversation  is  with  birds,  trees 
and  books ;  in  these  last  months  that  I  have  no  business  at  all, 
I  have  applied  myself  to  study  a  little  more  than  I  have  done 
formerly ;  and  though  one  who  begins  at  my  age  (he  was  now 
quite  forty)  cannot  hope  to  make  any  considerable  progress  that 
way,  I  find  so  much  satisfaction  in  it,  that  for  the  future  I  shall 
very  unwillingly,  though  I  had  the  opportunity,  put  myself  into 
any  way  of  living  that  shall  deprive  me  of  that  entertainment." 

And  again  he  says,  "  I  am  with  some  eagerness  fallen  to  read- 
ing;, and  find  so  much  satisfaction  in  it,  that  though  I  every 
morning  see  the  sun  rise,  I  never  go  abroad  \intil  six  or  seven  of 
the  clock  at  night ;  yet  I  cannot  be  so  sure  of  my  temper,  as  to 
know  certainly  how  long  this  manner  of  life  will  please  mc.  I 
cannot  but  rejoice  a  little  to  find,  that  when  I  wander  as  a 
vagabond  through  the  world,  forsaken  of  my  friends,  and  known 
only  to  be  a  broken  limb  of  a  shipwrecked  faction,  1  yet  find 
humanity  and  civility  from  those  who  are  in  tlie  height  of  fortune 
and  reputation.  But  I  do  also  well  know  1  am  in  a  strange 
land,  —  I  know  liow  far  these  civilities  do  extend,  —  and  that 
they  are  quite  too  airy  to  feed  or  clothe  a  man."  A  political 
discourse  in  the  Italian  language,  in  his  own  handwriting,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  actually  composed  by  himself,  is 
among  the  fruits  of  his  industry  during  this  retirement. 
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But  he  soon  felt  the  necessity  of  a  more  active  life.  He 
accordingly  left  Italy  and  proceeded  through  Switzerland  to 
Brussels.  But  danger  and  persecution  from  the  vindictive  royal- 
ists now  dogged  his  footsteps.  Not  merely  the  Regicides  them- 
selves, but  others,  like  our  own  Sir  Henry  Vane,*  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  King's  death  and  were  only  obnoxious  for  their 
steady  adherence  to  the  parliamentary  cause,  were  sought  out 
and  brought  to  the  block.  Sidney  himself  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  at  Augsburgh,  whither  messengers  had  been  sent 
by  royal  authority,  as  it  is  said,  to  waylay  him  and  put  him  to 
death.  To  avoid  these  dangers  and  to  give  himself  occupation, 
he  now  offered  himself  as  a  volunteer  for  Hungary,  but,  through 
the  interference  of  the  British  Court,  his  offer  was  rejected  by  the 
Emperor,  and  his  plans  of  life  were  again  thwarted.  If  any  thing 
could  have  consoled  him  under  these  repeated  injuries,  it  was  the 
explanation  of  a  friend,  who  told  him  that  the  reason  he  was 
distinguished  from  others  who  had  been  suffered  to  return  home 
and  remain  undisturbed,  was  "  because  it  was  known  that  he 
could  never  be  corrupted." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  under  the  sting  of  such 
provocations  and  persecutions,  Sidney  should  have  been  moved 
to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  government 
at  home,  through  the  aid  and  agency  of  foreign  powers.  The 
example  of  Franklin,  seeking  succor  for  his  revolutionary  country- 
men from  the  Courts  of  Europe  (to  say  nothing  of  more  modern 
instances),  will  readily  suggest  to  all  who  hear  me  the  best  vindica- 
tion of  Sidney's  conduct  in  this  respect.  He  proceeded  to  the 
Hague,  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  soliciting  moral  and  material 
aid  ior  liis  great  design  of  establishing  a  free  Commonwealth  in 
England.  But  he  would  eml)ark  in  no  Quixotic  schemes,  nor 
attempt  to  accomplish  his  object  without  adequate  means.  His 
plans  involved  great  preparations  and  great  expense.  DeWitt 
was  loo  prudent,  and  Louis  was  too  j)arsimonious,  for  his 
purposes.  The  latter  offered,  indeed,  to  contribute  twenty  thou- 
sand crowns  towards  his  object,  but  Sidney  considered  a  liuiMlrcd 
thousand  as  necessary  to  begin  witli,  and  would  proceed  with 
nothing  less.     He  was  not  of  a  complexion  to  be  moved    from 

*  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1636. 
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his  purposes  by  French  monarchs,  any  more  than  by  English 
ones.  A  story  which  is  told  of  him  about  this  time,  is  singularly 
characteristic  of  the  proud  and  independent  bearing  which  he 
manifested  towards  the  Grand  Motiarque,  even  while  he  was 
indebted  to  him  for  an  asylum  from  danger.  One  day  he  was 
hunting  in  the  same  party  with  the  King,  and  the  King,  taking  a 
fancy  to  his  horse,  requested  him  to  let  him  have  it,  and  to  name 
his  own  price.  He  respectfully  declined  the  proposal ;  and  soon 
after,  the  King,  being  resolved  to  have  his  own  way,  gave 
directions  that  the  value  should  be  tendered  and  the  horse  seized. 
When  this  proceeding  took  place,  Sidney  instantly  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  and  shot  the  horse  dead  on  the  spot,  saying, 
"  that  his  horse  was  born  a  free  creature,  and  had  served  a  free 
man,  and  should  not  be  mastered  by  a  King  of  slaves." 

An  eminent  historian  is  disposed  to  consider  this  conduct  as 
unworthy  of  Sidney's  character  and  station,  and  as  quite  likely 
to  be  a  false  story.*  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  will  strike 
other  people  in  the  same  way,  or  be  regarded  as  any  thing  more 
than  a  natural  outbreak  of  that  jealous  and  indignant  spirit  of 
independence,  by  which  Sidney  more  than  almost  any  other 
mortal  man  seems  to  have  been  possessed,  and  of  which,  more 
than  almost  any  other  mortal  man,  he  may  be  taken  as  the  very 
type  and  personification. 

In  1677,  Algernon  Sidney  had  been  an  exile  from  his  country 
for  nearly  eighteen  years.  During  this  period  his  motlier  had 
died,  and  his  father,  having  reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
two  years,  was  now  about  to  die  also.  The  old  Earl  was  anxious 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  son,  or  at  least  to  see  him  once  more, 
before  his  eyes  should  be  closed  for  ever.  Accordingly,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  his  nephew,  and  of  the 
Court  of  France,  an  assurance  of  personal  safety  was  obtained 
for  him,  a  passport  procured,  and  Sidney  once  more  set  his  foot 
on  English  soil.  Here  he  was  detained  long  after  his  father's 
death,  and  long  beyond  any  intentions  of  his  own,  by  a  vexatious 
chancery  suit,  growing  out  of  the  settlement  of  his  father's 
estate,  —  and,  being  here,  he  soon  became  involved  in  juiMic 
affairs.     He  was  particularly  zealous  in  attempting  to  prevent  a 

*  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  admirable  work,  the  Constitutional  History  of  England. 
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declaration  of  war  against  France,  —  believing  that  such  a  war 
would  be  only  a  pretence  for  enabling  the  King  to  raise  and 
support  an  army  which  would  afterwards  be  employed  in  sup- 
porting tyranny  at  home.  And  it  was  at  this  time,  and  for  this 
purpose,  that  he  entered  into  those  secret  communications  with 
Barillon,  the  French  Ambassador  (a  different  sort  of  person 
from  him  who  tore  the  motto  out  of  the  album  at  Copenhagen), 
whicli  have  given  occasion  to  the  only  serious  imp\itations  which 
have  ever  been  made  upon  Sidney's  motives,  integrity,  and  moral 
character. 

The  charge  is  nothing  less  than  that  Sidney  was  at  this  time  a 
pensioned  agent  of  France  ;  and  it  rests  upon  the  assertion  in 
Barillon's  letters,  as  published  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  that  Sid- 
ney received  five  hundred  guineas  on  two  several  occasions  from 
Barillon  himself. 

Now,  even  admitting  the  truth  of  this  charge  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, and  in  its  worst  aspect,  it  is  well  suggested  by  Mr.  Hallam 
(no  apologist  for  corruption  and  no  panegyrist  of  Sidney),  that  it 
was  hardly  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye.  "  If,  indeed,"  says  he,  "  we 
were  to  read  that  Algernon  Sidney  had  been  bought  over  by  Louis 
XIV.  or  Charles  II.  to  assist  in  setting  up  an  absolute  monarchy 
in  England,  we  might  fairly  oppose  our  knowledge  of  his  inflexi- 
ble and  haughty  character,  of  his  zeal,  in  life  and  death,  for 
republican  liberty.  But  there  is,"  says  he,  "  I  presume,  some 
moral  distinction  between  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  to  desert  or 
betray  our  principles,  and  that  of  a  trifling  present  for  acting  in 
conformity  to  them.  The  one  is,  of  course,  to  be  styled  corrup- 
tion ;  tiie  other  is  repugnant  to  a  generous  and  delicate  mind,  but 
too  much  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  an  age  far  less  scrupulous 
than  our  own,  to  have  carried  with  it  any  great  self-reproach  or 
sense  of  degradation."* 

But,  agreeable  to  us  as  such  an  extenuation  may  l)e,  there  arc 
some  of  us  who  will  go  farther.  When  we  reflect  that  this 
charge  never  appeared  until  after  his  death,  and  after  all  opportu- 
nity of  explainhig  his  negotiations  with  lUirillon  was  at  an  cml.  and 
when  we  lind  evidence,  also,  that  some  of  Barillon's  agents,  if  not 

*  Mr.  Hallam,  I  am  hoiiml  to  .^ay,  employs  this  argiiiuLMit  to  do  away  the  im- 
probability of  the  charge  against  Sidney,  in  which  lie  is  inclined  to  believe. 
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he  himself,  were  convicted  of  having  forged  items  of  a  similar 
character  in  their  accounts,  in  order  to  cover  drafts  upon  the 
French  Government  which  were  in  fact  a))propriated  to  their  own 
personal  extravagances,  —  we  shall  be  readily  inclined  to  agree 
with  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  life  of  his  illustrious  relative,  Wil- 
liam Lord  Russell,  when  he  says  of  Sidney,  "  No  one,  I  imagine, 
of  common  sense,  can  believe  that  he  took  the  money  for  himself. 
His  character  is  one  of  heroic  pride  and  generosity.  His  declin- 
ing to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  King,  his  extolling  the  sentence 
when  Charles  IL  was  restored,  his  shooting  a  horse  for  which 
Louis  XIV.  offered  him  a  large  sum,  that  he  might  not  submit  to 
the  will  of  a  despot,  are  all  traits  of  a  spirit  as  noble  as  it  is  un- 
common. With  a  soul  above  meanness,  a  station  above  poverty, 
and  a  temper  of  philosophy  above  covetousncss,  what  man  will 
be  envious  enough  to  think  that  he  was  a  pensioner  of  France  ?  " 
There  are  those  who  have  regretted  that  such  a  charge  as  this 
has  ever  been  admitted  to  a  place  in  history,  in  connection  with 
the  name  of  Algernon  Sidney.  And  we  may  all  lament  that  the 
facts  existed  upon  which  that  charge  is  founded,  if  they  really 
give  color  for  the  idea  of  corruption.  But  none  of  us  can  regret, 
—  none  of  us,  certainly,  ought  to  regret,  —  that  investigation  has 
discovered,  and  that  history  has  recorded,  whatever  is  true.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  truth  of  history  is  more  important  than  the 
theoretic  perfection  of  any  man's  character.  God  forbid  that 
the  day  should  ever  come,  when  history  shall  be  prostituted  to 
the  purpose  of  covering  up,  or  of  glossing  over,  the  faults  or  the 
vices  of  any  one  with  whom  it  deals !  Let  it  investigate  facts 
faithfully.  Let  it  utter  the  truth  honestly.  Let  it  spread  out  the 
record  fully  and  fearlessly.  And  let  no  man,  liowever  powerful 
or  however  popular,  be  encouraged  to  imagine  that  he  can  secure 
an  impunity  with  posterity  for  the  indirections  or  corruptions  of 
which  he  is  really  guilty.  Lot  no  man  dream  that  any  amount 
of  greatness,  or  any  eminence  of  position,  or  any  length  or  bril- 
liancy of  service,  or  any  depth  or  cruelty  of  martyrdom,  can 
obliterate  the  record  of  private  vices  or  of  public  frauds.  "  It  is 
only  for  the  recording  angel  (to  borrow  the  exquisite  tliought  of 
Sterne)  —  it  is  only  for  the  recording  angel,  as  he  writes  down 
the  frailties  or  the  follies  of  the  great  and  good,  to  drop  a  tear 
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upon  the  words,  and  blot  them  out  for  ever."     The  recording  pen 
of  man  hath  no  such  prerogative. 

In  vain  shall  we  collect  materials,  and  accnmulate  archives,  and 
construct  curious  safes,  and  build  up  costly  fire-proof  halls,  if 
partiality  or  prejudice  shall  be  permitted  to  suppress  or  mutilate 
records,  in  order  to  suit  some  ideal  standard,  whether  of  perfec- 
tion or  of  enormity.  Better  leave  the  materials  of  history  to  the 
corrosions  of  time  or  the  chances  of  the  elements,  —  to  the  fire, 
the  mould,  or  the  maggot,  —  tlian  reserve  them  for  the  perversions 
or  mutilations  of  partisan  favor  or  partisan  malignity. 

The  unities  of  character  and  conduct  belong  to  the  stage.  They 
are  rarely  found  in  real  life.  He  that  assumes  the  pen  of  history 
may  not  dress  up  his  characters  as  for  a  drama.  He  may  not 
rouge  them,  and  powder  them,  and  put  them  into  postures  and 
attitudes,  as  for  a  tableau.  He  should  account  of  himself,  rather, 
as  of  a  sacred  interpreter  between  the  past  and  the  present,  be- 
tween the  dead  and  the  living,  and  should  cherish  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  sworn  witness  to  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  Thus  only  can  he  fulfil  his  great  responsibilities  to 
mankind.* 

The  example  of  Bacon,  deposed  from  his  splendid  position,  old, 
weak,  ruined,  a  supplicant  for  mercy  at  the  very  doors  of  that 
proud  House  of  Parliament  over  which  he  had  but  now  presided, 
—  is  worth  a  hundred  sermons  against  official  corruption.  And 
let  Sidney's  name  be  coupled  with  Bacon's  in  similar  ignominy, 
if  it  really  deserves  it,  rather  than  truth  should  be  suppressed, 
and  all  our  faith  in  history  be  destroyed.  This,  certainly,  is  not 
a  day,  —  this  is  not  a  country,  —  ours  are  not  institutions,  —  in 
which  such  examples  can  be  safely  winked  out  of  sight,  or  a  gene- 
ral decree  of  amnesty  and  imi)unity  be  issued  for  the  misdoings  of 
the  gifted  or  the  great. 

I  rejoice,  however,  in  repeating  the  belief,  that  the  Barillon  de- 
spatches may  all  stand,  and  Sidney's  integrity  suffer  at  most  from 
a  suspicion,  which  was  never  intimated  Avhile  he  lived,  which  he 
had  tluis  no  opportunity  to  clear  up,  and  against  which  the  known 

*  Lord  Million  lias  some  excellent  general  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his  late  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Sparks,  though  1  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  assent  to  the  justice 
of  their  application. 
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and  acknowledged  integrity  of  liis  life  ought  to  be  an  anijAc 
shield.  Perhaps  no  higlier  authority  could  possibly  have  been 
given  for  dismissing  the  whole  charge  as  calumnious  and  unwor- 
thy of  credit,  than  that  of  Francis  Horner,  one  of  the  purest  and 
best  statesmen  that  England  has  produced  in  any  age,  —  whose 
admirable  Biography  has  just  been  republished  by  Little  &  Brown 
of  this  city,  and  who,  in  one  of  his  charming  letters,  describes 
himself  as  having  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Sidney's  "  shrine  at  Pens- 
hurst  and  looked  upon  his  image  with  the  raptures  of  a  pilgrim," 
and  who,  in  relation  to  this  story  of  the  French  bribe,  declares 
unqualifiedly,  and  almost  indignantly,  "  I  do  not  believe  it."  * 

The  life  of  Sidney  draws  rapidly  to  a  close.     Prevented  from 
returning  to  the  Continent,  he  now  ventured  to  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Guildford  in  Surrey, 
and  was  strongly  supported  by  our  own  illustrious  William  Penn, 
among  others.     But  the  friends  of  arbitrary  government  resisted 
his  appeals,  made  an  unlawful  attempt  to  administer  oaths  to 
'  Penn,  compelled  him  to  quit  the  hustings,  and  succeeded  in  de- 
feating  Sidney.     Parliament   having   soon  afterwards  been  dis- 
solved, and  a  new  one  summoned,  Sidney  was  again  a  candidate 
for  Bambcr  in  Essex,  and  was  again  most  earnestly  supported  by 
Penn.     The  poll  closed  with  a  double  return ;    and,  after  some 
examination,  his  election  was  declared  void   in    October,  1()80. 
From  that  time  he  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  unceasing  hos- 
tility and  persecution.     He  was  charged  with  being  concerned  in 
all  sorts  of  plots  against  Government,  —  sham   plots   and    i-eal 
plots,  nonconformist  plots,  meal-tub  plots,  and  I  know  not  what 
all ;  and  was  even  solemnly  indicted  for  being  concerned  in  a  riot, 
on  no  other  ground  than  that  he  was  seen  looking  over  a  balcony 
to  witness  an  election  of  sheriffs.     Conceiving  that  he  was  no 
longer  safe  in  England,  he  resolved  to  return  to  the  Continent, 
and  even  purchased  a  little  estate  in  France,  in  the  name  of  one 
of  his  friends.     But  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  that  retirement. 
In  1681,  he  prepared  the  original  draft  of  an  answer   lo   the 
King's  Declaration,  justifying  his  repeated  dissolutions  of   i'ar- 

*  The  force  of  Horner's  testimony  is  only  increased  by  liis  suggestion  that  Sid- 
ney was  not  quite  a  hero  with  him,  and  that  he  wanted  many  of  the  graces  and  vir- 
tues that  are  necessary  for  the  full  perfection  of  that  character. 
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liament ;  which,  after  being  revised  by  Sir  William  Jones  and 
Lord  Somers,  was  adopted  and  published.  And  now,  too,  he  oc- 
cupied himself  in  finishing,  so  far  as  they  were  ever  finished, 
those  Discourses  on  Government  which  Quincy  bequeathed  to  his 
son.  But  his  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  his  uncompromising 
detestation  of  irresponsible  and  lawless  power,  would  not  permit 
him  to  confine  himself  to  mere  literary  pursuits  or  political 
studies.  Wherever  any  thing  was  to  be  devised,  or  any  thing  to 
be  done,  for  the  promotion  of  civil  freedom,  Sidney  could  never 
suffer  himself  to  be  found  wanting.  A  great  crisis  was  manifestly 
approaching.  The  arbitrary  and  licentious  domination  of  the 
existing  monarch  was  hard  enough  to  be  endured,  but  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  a  Papist  successor  was  far  more  unbearable. 
"  Present  fears  were  less  than  horrible  imaginings."  By  all 
means,  by  almost  any  other  man,  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  must 
be  excluded,  and  the  dread  result  averted.  If  a  republic  could 
not  quite  yet  be  realized,  —  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  not 
quite  yet  ripe  for  being  brought  over,  —  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,*^ 
who  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  heart,  must  lie  taken  up. 
Any  thing  rather  than  the  overthrow  of  Protestantism  at  such  a 
moment.  Accordingly  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  reluctantly  and 
as  a  last  resort,  was  taken  up  by  Sidney  and  his  friends,  and  a 
secret  Council  of  Six  was  formed  to  further  the  cause  of  his  suc- 
cession. 

Tluit  Council  consisted  of  the  Duke  himself.  Earl  Essex,  Hamp- 
den, the  grandson  of  the  famous  Jolni  Hampden,  Lord  Howard  of 
Escrick,  William  Lord  Russell,  and  Algernon  Sidney.  And 
though  three  out  of  the  six  were  afterwards  brought  to  the  block, 
and  another  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  and  a  fifth 
was  a  false-hearted  traitor  to  the  cause  and  to  the  men  engaged 
in  it,  yet  it  was  well  and  truly  said  by  Hampden,  the  sixth,  who 
survived  in  honor,  that  "  the  Association  which  introduced  the 
Prince  of  Orange  into  England,  and  wliich  finally  efiected  the  glo- 
rious Reformation  of  1G88,  was  only  a  contijuuiiion  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Six."  Tliey  were  the  pioneers  in  prei)aring  the  popidar 
heart  for  that  great  change,  —  Sidney  and  Russell  and  Hampden 
being  to  the  Revolution  of  1G88,  what  Quincy  and  Warren  and 
Otis  and  Henry  and  the  Adamses  were  to  our  still  mure  glorious 
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Revolution  of  1775.  Their  consultations,  however,  were  brousrlit 
to  an  untimely  end  by  the  discovery  of  the  Rye-House  Plot  for 
assassinating  the  King  and  his  brother,  with  which  they  had  not 
the  slightest  connection,  but  which  was  made  the  pretext  for  tlie 
arrest  and  arraignment  of  any  one  who  might  be  particularly  sus- 
picious or  obnoxious  to  the  government. 

Russell  was  seized  first,  and  his  fate  is  familiar  to  everybody. 
Sidney's  turn  came  next.  He  was  arrested  in  the  King's  name, 
and  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  while  at  his  dinner  table,  on 
the  26tli  day  of  June,  1683 ;  his  papers  were  simultaneously 
seized  and  sealed  up,  and  after  a  brief  examination,  at  which  not 
a  particle  of  evidence  was  procured  against  him,  he  was  com- 
mitted close  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
Subjected  to  every  degree  of  rigorous  restraint  and  deprivation 
for  a  period  of  four  or  five  months,  he  was  not  brought  to  trial 
until  the  21st  of  November,  having  been  arraigned  on  the  7th. 

Upon  the  infamous  mockery  of  justice  which  this  trial  exhib- 
ited, and  the  result  of  which  is  everywhere  regarded  as  nothing 
less  than  a  judicial  murder,  I  have  no  time  left  to  dwell.  The 
brutal  Jeffreys  —  who  would  seem  to  have  been  elevated  to  the 
chief-justiceship  for  the  perpetration  of  this  precise  outrage, 
and  whose  best  excuse  for  the  savage  ferocity  of  his  conduct  is 
that  he  was  generally  too  drunk  to  know  better  —  presided  on 
the  occasion.  His  impartiality  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  openly  declared  soon  after  the  trial,  and  while  an  appeal 
to  the  royal  clemency  was  pending,  that  "  either  Sidney  nuist 
die,  or  he  must  die."  A  worthy  compeer  on  the  bench.  Judge 
Wythins,  gave  Sidney  the  lie  direct  during  the  trial.  Counsel 
was  refused  him.  A  single  day's  delay,  for  advisement  on  a 
point  of  law,  was  denied  him.  The  jury  was  packed.  The  wit- 
nesses were  perjured.  The  law  was  perverted.  The  craven 
traitor.  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  was  the  only  witness  who  testi- 
fied any  thing  to  the  jmrpose,  —  a  wretch  whom  Pope  might  well 
have  had  in  his  mind  in  that  well-remembered  distich, — 

"  Wliat  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas !  not  all  the  lilood  of  all  the  Howards." 

But  the  law  of  treason  required  two  witnesses.  And  it  was  iu 
order  to  get  round  this  requisition,  and  to  supj)ly  thr  j»lace  of  a 
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second  witness,  that  what  was  undoubtedly  the  original  study,  or 
preparatory  Essay,  for  his  Discourses  on  Government,  and  which 
had  been  found  among  his  papers,  was  introduced  as  testimony 
against  him.  In  vain  was  it  urged  that  it  had  been  written 
twenty  or  thirty  years  previously,  as  the  color  of  the  ink  and  the 
condition  of  the  manuscript  abundantly  showed,  and  written,  too, 
in  the  way  of  literary  or  political  composition,  without  reference 
or  allusion  to  any  existing  condition  of  things.  It  was  enough 
that  Sidney  had  set  forth  boldly  and  unequivocally  the  great  doc- 
trines of  civil  liberty. 

"  The  argument  runs  through  the  book,"  said  Jeffreys,  "  fixing 
the  power  in  the  people." 

"  The  general  revolt  of  a  nation  from  its  own  magistrates  can 
never  be  called  rebellion,"  triumphantly  responded  the  clerk  of 
the  crown. 

"  The  power  of  calling  and  dissolving  parliaments  is  not  in  the 
king!" 

"  What  want  we  more  ?  "  said  the  attorney-general.  Nothing 
more  was  evidently  wanted  by  the  jury,  who  pronounced  him 
guilty  in  half  an  hour's  time  after  they  had  retired,  and  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  trial  commenced.  Five  days  afterwards 
he  was  brought  up  for  judgment,  and,  after  a  vain  protest  against 
the  course  of  proceeding,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon 
him,  with  all  the  dreadful  details  of  hanging,  drawing,  cutting 
down  alive,  mutilating,  burning,  quartering,  —  not  forgetting  the 
final  recommendation  of  his  soul  to  the  God  of  mercy.  Sidney 
heard  the  sentence  to  the  end,  and  then  burst  forth  into  this 
sublime  exclamation :  — 

"  TIkmi,  0  God,  0  God,  I  beseech  thee,  sanctify  these  sufferings 
unto  me ;  sanctify  me  through  thy  truth ;  thy  word  is  truth ; 
impute  not  my  blood  to  this  nation  ;  iini)ute  it  not  unto  the  great 
city  through  whicli  I  am  to  be  drawn  ;  lei  no  inquisition  be  made 
for  it;  l)ut  if  innocent  blood  must  be  expiated,  let  thy  vengeance 
fall  only  upon  the  head  of  those  who  knowingly  and  maliciously 
persecute  me  for  righteousness'  sake  !  " 

Here  tiie  chief-justice  tlirew  in  this  brutal  interruption:  "I 
pray  God  work  in  ynu  a  temper  fit  to  go  into  the  other  world,  for 
I  see  you  are  not  fit  for  this."     Sidney,  in  reply,  held  out  his 
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hand  to  Jeffreys,  and,  with  a  dignity  and  a  presence  which  not 
even  the  dramatic  power  of  Shakspeare  has  ever  surpassed, 
exclaimed,  "  My  Lord,  feel  my  pulse  and  see  if  I  am  disordered. 
I  bless  God,  I  never  was  in  better  temper  than  I  am  now." 

The  trial  of  Sidney  lacked  one  feature  of  intense  interest 
which  that  of  Russell  possessed.  You  remcml)er  that  when 
Russell  requested  pens  and  a  secretary,  and  the  judges  had 
informed  him  that  any  of  his  servants  might  assist  him  in  writ- 
ing, he  instantly  rei)lied,  "  My  wife,  my  wife,  is  here,  my  lord,  to 
do  it."  And  thereupon  that  heroic  Lady  Rachel,  who  had  an 
hereditary  right  to  sympathize  with  persecuted  virtue,  for  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Rachel  de  Rouvigny,  a  fair  and  virtuous 
Huguenot,  —  and  who  afterwards,  in  mourning  for  her  husband 
and  refusing  to  be  comforted  because  he  was  not,  exhibited  so 
striking  a  family  likeness  to  the  disconsolate  Rachel  of  Holy 
Writ,  —  that  heroic  lady  stepped  forward,  took  her  place  and  her 
pen  at  the  table,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  her  husband's 
secretary  to  the  end  of  the  trial.  No  wonder  that  in  turning 
from  her,  after  taking  leave,  on  the  morning  of  his  execution, 
Russell  exclaimed,  "  The  bitterness  of  death  is  now  past." 

Sidney  had  no  wife  to  aid  and  comfort  him  in  life,  or  to  take 
leave  of  in  death.  The  blessing  of  that  ministry,  the  bitterness 
of  that  parting,  were  not  his.  He  had  been  no  scorner  of  the 
sex,  however.  There  is  an  Essay  on  Virtuous  Love,  written  by 
him  while  a  young  man,  which  furnishes  ample  proof  not  merely 
of  his  respect  for  woman,  but  that  he  carried  his  notions  of  her 
capacity  and  dignity  to  a  length  not  always  admitted. 

And  there  is  another  passage  in  this  Essay  of  even  higher 
interest  in  this  connection,  and  which  I  have  never  seen  noticed. 
It  is  a  passage  which  leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  his 
living  and  dying  a  single  man  resulted  from  an  early  disappoint- 
ment of  the  affections,  and  from  his  constancy  to  a  first  love. 

If  this  theory  of  Sidney's  life  be  correct,  it  will  by  no  m(\ans 
diminish  the  interest  which  will  attach  to  his  character  and  bis 
career  in  the  eyes  of  a  sex,  which,  otherwise,  he  might  almost 
seem  to  have  forsworn.  Constancy,  constancy,  was  tlie  groat 
element  of  his  character,  and  no  disappointments  or  rc|)ulses 
could  ever  dissolve  or  shake  either  his  loyally  in  love  or  his 
allegiance  to  liberty. 
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Three  weeks  intervened  between  bis  sentence  and  bis  execu- 
tion. During  this  period  be  dictated  a  noble  account  and  vindi- 
cation of  bimself,  entitled  "  Tbe  Apology  of  Algernon  Sidney  in 
tbe  Day  of  bis  Deatb,"  from  wbicb  many  of  tbe  details  of  bis  life 
and  fortunes  are  taken,  and  tbe  concluding  paragraph  of  which 
may  be  cited  as  an  ample  answer  both  to  the  off-band  and 
groundless  assertion  of  Mr.  Hume  that  be  was  to  be  classed 
among  the  Deists  of  tbe  day,  and  to  the  hardly  less  invidious 
discrimination  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  "  Russell  died  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  Christian,  but  Sidney  with  tbe  fortitude  of  a 
Stoic,"  —  an  idea  derived  from  nothing  whatever,  that  I  can  find, 
but  bis  indisposition  to  tbe  system  of  church  government  and  tbe 
public  worship  of  the  time. 

"  I  believe,"  says  be,  "  tliat  tbe  people  of  God  in  England  have, 
in  these  late  years,  generally  grown  faint.  Some,  through  fear, 
have  deflected  from  tbe  integrity  of  their  principles.  Some  have 
too  deeply  plunged  themselves  in  worldly  cares,  and,  so  as  they 
might  enjoy  their  trades  and  wealth,  have  less  regarded  tbe 
treasure  that  is  laid  up  in  heaven.  But  I  think  there  are  very 
many  who  have  kept  their  garments  unspotted  ;  and  hope  that 
God  will  deliver  them  and  tbe  nation  for  their  sakes.  God  will 
not  suffer  this  land,  where  tbe  gospel  bath  of  late  flourished 
more  tlian  in  any  part  of  tbe  world,  to  become  a  slave  of  the 
world ;  be  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  made  a  land  of  graven  images ; 
be  will  stir  up  witnesses  of  the  truth,  and,  in  his  own  time,  spirit 
his  people  to  stand  up  for  bis  cause  and  deliver  them.  I  lived  in 
this  belief,  and  am  now  about  to  die  in  it.  1  know  my  Redeemer 
lives ;  and,  as  he  bath  in  a  great  measure  \i])hcld  me  in  the  day 
of  my  calamity,  I  hope  that  he  will  still  upliold  me  by  his  Spirit 
in  this  last  moment,  and,  giving  me  grace  to  glorify  liim  in  my 
death,  receive  me  into  tbe  glory  prepared  for  those  that  fear  him, 
when  my  body  shall  be  dissolved." 

If  til  is  be  tbe  language  of  a  Deist  or  a  Stoic,  I  know  not  where 
we  shall  look  for  tiie  words  of  a  Christian. 

And  now  on  tbe  7th  day  of  December,  1683,  Sidney  is  on  tbe 
scaffold,  calm,  composed,  unseduced,  unterrified.  He  hands  to 
tlie  sheriff  a  beautiful  address,  in  which  he  ugaiu  thanks  (iod  for 
permitting  him   to  In;  a  witness  of  the  truth,  and  especially  for 
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permitting  him  to  die  for  that  good  "  old  cause  "  —  the  cause  of 
liberty  —  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  from  his  youth  u]».  He 
presents  two  or  three  guineas  to  the  executioner,  and,  on  linding 
him  disappointed  with  the  sum,  he  cheerfully  adds  a  guinea  or 
two  more.  He  offers  a  brief  prayer ;  declares  that,  luiving  made 
his  peace  with  God,  he  has  nothing  more  to  say  to  men,  and  then 
lays  his  head  quietly  down  on  the  block,  as  on  a  welcome  pillow 
after  a  long  day  of  trouble  ;  and  when  the  headsman,  hardly 
imagining  that  he  could  be  ready  so  soon  for  the  latal  blow, 
inquires  of  him  whether  he  proposes  to  rise  again,  he  replies 
boldly  and  beautifully,  "  Not  till  the  general  resurrection  — 
strike  on."  The  axe  falls ;  a  single  stroke  suffices ;  and  Alger- 
non Sidney  lives  only  in  history. 

Well,  well,  does  Lord  John  Russell  say,  that  "  there  is  no  mur- 
der which  history  has  recorded  of  Caesar  Borgia,  which  exceeds 
in  violence,  or  in  fraud,  that  by  Avhich  Charles  took  away  the  life 
of  the  gallant  and  patriotic  Sidney."  * 

So  lived,  so  acted,  so  suffered,  so  died,  the  author  of  those 
Discourses  on  Government  w^hich  the  patriot  Quincy  bequeathed 
to  his  son ;  the  framer  of  our  Massachusetts  motto ;  the  friend 
of  William  Penn  ;  the  friend  and  fellow-martyr  of  the  sainted 
Russell,  and  in  reference  to  whom  John  Milton,  his  only  superior 
as  an  author  in  that  day,  said  long  before  liis  death,  "  1  rejoice 
that  the  illustrious  name  of  Sidney  has  always  been  associated 
with  the  party  of  liberty." 

I  have  only  time  to  add  that  the  Discourses  are  every  way 
worthy  of  such  an  author.  Written  in  answer  to  the  Patriarcha 
of  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  —  the  great  defender  of  divine  right  and 
passive  obedience  (the  same  Patriarcha  to  which  John  Locke 
afterwards  replied  in  his  Essay  on  Government),  —  they  are 
replete  with  historical  learning,  with  severe  logic,  with  jtowcrful 
irony,  with  searching  analysis  and  brilliant  exjiosition.  With 
but  little  of  the  involution  which  characterized  the  styh^  of  the 
time,  and  which  renders  so  much  of  Milton's  prose  writings 
almost  unintelligible,  they  liave  an  energy  of  expression,  and  a 
fulness  and  force  of  illustration,  derived  from  the  great  authors 
of  antiquity,  both  sacred  and  secular,  which  entitle  thcni  to  a 

*  Life  of  Lord  "William  Russell,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 
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much  higher  rank  in  English  literature  than  they  seem  to  have 
enjoyed.  And,  certainly,  there  is  no  book  of  modern  times,  or 
of  any  times,  which  I  would  sooner  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
young  American,  —  not  merely  with  the  hope  which  Quincy  ex- 
pressed, that  the  spirit  of  liberty  might  rest  upon  him,  but  with 
an  assurance  that  this  hope  would  be  realized.  Hardly  anywhere 
else  can  the  great  principles  of  free  government  be  found  better 
explained  or  more  powerfully  advocated.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  thing  valuable  even  in  our  own  American 
Constitutions  or  Bills  of  Rights,  which  has  not  been  more  or 
less  distinctly  anticipated  or  foreshadowed  in  these  Discourses. 
Listen  to  a  few  of  the  titles  to  the  chapters  or  sections,  and 
remember  that  they  were  written  a  hundred  years  before  Jeffer- 
son's Declaration  of  Independence  :  — 

"  God  leaves  to  man  the  choice  of  forms  in  government,  and 
those  who  constitute  one  form  may  abrogate  it." 

"  No  man  comes  to  command  many,  unless  by  consent  or  by 
force." 

"  The  general  revolt  of  a  nation  cannot  be  called  a  rebellion." 

"  Liberty  produceth  virtue,  order,  and  stability ;  slavery  is 
accompanied  with  vice,  weakness  and  misery." 

"  All  just  magisterial  power  is  from  the  people." 

"  Government  is  not  instituted  for  the  good  of  the  governor 
but  of  the  governed,  and  power  is  not  an  advantage  but  a  bur- 
then." 

Indeed,  no  one  can  read  the  work  withoiit  admitting,  that  the 
great  American  doctrines,  that  the  consent  of  the  governed  is 
the  basis  of  all  just  power ;  that  the  people  have  the  liberty  of 
setting  up  such  governments  as  best  please  themselves;  that 
Magistrates  are  ordained  lor  the  good  of  Nations,  and  not 
Nations  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  Magistrates ;  that  the  right 
and  power  of  Magistrates  is  only  what  the  laws  of  the  country 
make  tlieni  to  be  ;  that  laws  are  to  be  observed  and  obeyed  both 
by  Magistrates  and  People;  that  private  and  public  virtue  are 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  freedom,  and  education  essential 
as  a  preparation  lor  its  establishment  and  enjoyment;  —  no  one, 
I  say,  can  read  these  Discourses  without  admitting  tluit  these 
great  American  doctrines  were  all  set  forth  by  Algernon  Sidney 
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more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  language  wliicli 
could  scarcely  be  mended  by  any  speaker  or  writer  of  our  own 
land  at  the  present  hour. 

And  when  he  goes  on  with  so  much  kindling  zeal  and  earnest 
eloquence  to  speak  of  "  a  popular  or  mixed  government "  as  one 
in  which  "  every  man  is  concerned  ;  every  one  has  a  part  accord- 
ing to  his  quality  or  merit ;  all  changes  are  prejudicial  to  all ; 
whatever  any  man  conceives  to  be  for  the  public  good,  he  may 
propose  it  to  the  Magistracy  or  Magistrate ;  the  body  of  the  ])co- 
ple  is  the  public  defence;  every  man  is  armed  and  discijAined  ; 
the  advantages  of  good  success  are  communicated  to  all,  and 
every  man  bears  a  part  in  the  losses ;  this  makes  men  generous 
and  industrious,  and  fills  their  hearts  with  love  to  their  coun- 
try:"- 

When  he  tells  us  that,  where  the  supreme  power  is  committed 
to  an  annual  or  otherwise  chosen  Magistracy,  "  the  virtues  of 
excellent  men  are  of  use,  but  all  does  not  depend  upon  their 
persons ;  one  man  finishes  what  another  had  begun ;  and  when 
many  are  by  practice  rendered  able  to  perform  the  same  things, 
the  loss  of  one  is  easily  supplied  by  the  election  of  another : 
When  good  principles  are  planted,  they  do  not  die  with  the 
jjerson  that  introduced  them;  and  good  Constitutions  remain, 
though  the  authors  of  them  perish :  "  — 

And  when,  still  more,  he  so  glowingly  depicts  the  good  Magis- 
trate as  knowing,  that  "  there  is  no  safety  where  tliere  is  no 
strength,  no  strength  without  Union,  no  union  without  justice, 
no  justice  where  faith  and  truth,  accomplishing  public  and  private 
contracts,  is  wanting :  "  — 

We  might  almost  imagine  that  his  prophetic  spirit  had  caught 
a  glimpse  in  the  far  distant  future  of  the  final  consummation  of 
his  idolized  republican  theories  on  our  own  ha})py  shores.  We 
might  almost  imagine,  that  his  faith-illumined  eyes  were  per- 
mitted to  pierce  through  the  mists  of  a  centuiy,  and  to  behold 
"  sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  floods,"  where  liberty  sliould 
be  something  more  than  a  name,  and  a  constitutional  Rcpul)lic 
something  mure  than  a  beatific  vision.  Oh,  could  he  but  have 
lived  a  hundred  years  later,  how  would  he  have  gloried  in  the 
establishment  of  a  system  after  whicli  his  heart  had  so   long 
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panted,  and  towards  which  all  his  words  and  deeds  had  so  long 
pointed ! 

Those  words  and  those  deeds,  however,  were  not  lost.  Good 
words  and  deeds  are  never  lost,  even  on  earth.  Their  autliors 
may  be  cast  down  ;  they  may  be  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ; 
tliey  may  seemingly  accomplish  nothing ;  they  may  fail,  as  the 
world  counts  failure ;  they  may  breathe  out  their  lives  in  exile  or 
in  a  dungeon,  or  pour  out  their  blood  in  battle-fields  or  on  a 
block ;  they  may  even  have  been  disheartened  or  intimidated  or 
seduced  into  a  recreancy  to  their  own  lofty  principles  or  a  recan- 
tation of  their  own  noble  teachings ;  —  but  the  good  words,  the 
good  deeds,  remain,  survive,  imperishable ;  and  years,  or  even 
ages  afterwards,  like  the  seed  from  the  Egyptian  catacombs,  they 
shall  be  seen  budding,  blossoming,  and  bearing  abundantly  their 
own  proper  fruit. 

"  This  day  (said  the  admirable  Niebuhr,  writing  from  the 
University  of  Kiel  as  a  young  man,  in  1794),  this  day  is  the 
anniversary  of  Algernon  Sidney's  death,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
years  ago,  and  hence  it  is  in  my  eyes  a  consecrated  day,  espe- 
cially as  I  have  just  been  studying  his  noble  life  again.  May 
God  preserve  me  from  a  death  like  his ;  yet  even  with  such  a 
death,  the  virtue  and  holiness  of  his  life  would  not  be  dearly 
purchased."  To  have  won  such  a  tribute  from  such  a  source, 
might  well  be  deemed  glory  enougli  to  reward  a  whole  life  of 
suffering. 

But  Sidney's  memory  did  not  have  to  wait  so  long  for  justice. 
Five  years,  indeed,  had  hardly  elapsed  from  the  day  of  his  execu- 
tion, when  the  brightest  era  of  freedom  known  to  the  annals  of 
England  was  ushered  in,*  —  when  the  House  of  Stuart  was 
driven  from  the  throne,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  brought  over 
under  a  Declaration  of  Right,  drafted  by  the  same  Lord  Somers 
whom  we  liave  seen  associated  with  Sidney  in  drafting  a  simihvr 
declaration  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  whicli  contained 

*  "  Indeed,  I  know  not  (said  Charles  James  Fox)  tliat  liistory  can  furnish  a  more 
forcible  lesson  against  dcspoiideiiey,  tlian  by  recording,  that  within  a  short  time 
from  those  dismal  da^'s  in  wiiicli  men  of  the  greatest  constancy  despaired,  and  had 
reason  to  do  so,  within  five  years  from  the  death  of  Sidney,  arose  the  brigiitest  era 
of  freedniji  known  to  the  annals  of  our  country." 
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the  germ  of  every  good  law  and  every  just  reform  by  which  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen  have  been  asserted  and  vindicated  from 
that  day  to  this.  And  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  William  and 
Mary,  under  that  declaration,  was  "  an  act  for  ainiuUing  and 
making  void  the  Attainder  of  xVlgernon  Sidney,  Esq." 

But  it  was  in  our  own  Revolution  of  177o,  far  more  even  than 
in  the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  of  which  ours,  indeed,  was 
only  the  legitimate  continuation  and  consummation,  that  Sidney's 
life,  principles,  discourses,  and  death,  exerted  their  full  influence 
and  found  their  perfect  illustration.  And  it  is  here,  on  this 
American  soil,  pre-eminently,  and  in  our  American  hearts,  that 
his  name  and  memory  deserve  to  be  kept  for  ever  fresh  and 
fragrant.  Here,  where  his  "  adored  republic  "  has  ceased  to  be  a 
mere  airy  vision,  for  ever  wooing  the  approach,  and  for  ever 
eluding  the  embrace,  of  its  votaries,  —  leading  them  along  with 
fatal  fascination  over  dizzy  heights  and  through  treacherous 
passes  to  the  dungeon  or  the  scaffold,  or  to  an  exile,  worse,  per- 
haps, than  either ;  but  where  it  stands  before  us  a  substantial 
fact,  a  real  presence,  a  glorious  existence,  inviting  all  who  may 
be  nurtured,  and  all  wdio  may  be  attracted,  within  its  sphere,  to 
a  free,  full,  equal  participation  of  its  unspeakable  blessings, — 
here,  I  repeat,  if  nowhere  else,  there  should  never  fail  to  be 
cherished  a  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance  of  one  whose 
love  for  liberty,  whose  faith  in  a  republic,  whose  confidence  in 
the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government,  no  sorrows  in  life, 
no  sufferings  in  death,  could  extinguish  or  abate,  and  whose 
discourses  and  example  did  so  much  to  instriict,  animate,  and 
inspire  our  Revolutionary  Fathers  in  the  pursiut  and  attainment 
of  the  glorious  institutions  which  we  now  enjoy. 

For  myself,  I  can  hardly  consider  the  name  of  Algernon  Sid- 
ney as  any  thing  other  than  an  American  name, —  American  in 
all  its  associations,  and  American  in  all  its  influences,  —  and  not 
unworthy  to  be  held  up  with  the  proudest  and  loftiest  mimes  of 
our  own  land,  to  the  contemplation  and  admiration  of  every  son 
and  every  daughter  of  our  beloved  Union. 

I  cannot  conclude,  my  friends,  without  telling  you  in  a  single 
word,*  ihat  the  volumes  which  the  patriot  (Juincy  bequeathed  to 
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his  son,  and  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  were 
unhappily  destroyed  by  fire,  with  the  whole  library  of  which  they 
formed  a  part,  many  years  ago.  But  the  son  to  whom  they  were 
left  still  lives.  He  is  with  us  here  this  evening,  full  of  years  and 
of  honors,  exhibiting  at  once  the  energy  of  youth  and  the  dig- 
nity of  age ;  and  I  need  no  other  assurance  than  the  cordial 
greetings  with  which  his  presence  has  already  been  welcomed, 
that  you  will  all  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that  his  long  and 
brilliant  career  has  furnished  abundant  testimony  that  his  father's 
prayer  has  been  answered,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  has 
indeed  rested  upon  him ! 


THE    REPEAL   OF    THE    MISSOURI    COM- 
PROMISE. 

REMARKS  MADE  AT  FANEUIL  HALL,  FEBRUARY  23,  1854. 


I  CANNOT  altogether  refuse,  fellow-citizens,  to  make  some  ac- 
knowledgment of  these  repeated  and  emphatic  calls,  although  your 
Committee  of  Arrangements  are  aware  that  I  expressly  declined 
being  responsible  for  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  speech  on 
this  occasion.  Indeed,  the  invitation  to  address  you,  and  tlie  fact 
that  any  meeting  was  to  be  held  here  this  afternoon,  were  com- 
municated to  me  at  a  moment  when  I  had  formed  engagements 
which  rendered  it  extremely  uncertain  whether  I  could  be  with 
you  at  all ;  and  I  have  come  at  the  last  hour,  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  other  gentlemen  who  have  enjoyed  the  honor  of 
representing  this  city  in  Congress,  to  take  a  humble  place  in  the 
rear-rank  of  your  Vice-Presidents,  and  with  neither  purpose  nor 
preparation  to  enter  into  the  discussions  of  the  occasion. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  I  can  never  be  unprepared  to  express  my 
cordial  concurrence,  —  not,  indeed,  in  every  thing  which  may  have 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  those  who  have  preceded  me,  for  every 
man  speaks  here,  I  presume,  for  himself  and  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility,—  nor  yet,  perhaps,  in  every  phrase  or  paragraph  of 
the  resolutions  which  have  been  read,  —  but  my  cordial  concur- 
rence and  sympathy  in  the  general  objects  and  purposes  of  this 
meeting.  I  can  never,  certainly,  be  unprepared  to  declare  my 
earnest  and  nnhesitating  opjwsition  to  the  repeal  of  a  solenm 
stipulation  which  has  prohibited  slavery  for  ever  within  the  limits 
of  that  vast  imperial  domain  whose  destiny  is  now  aliout  to  be 
decided.     When  I  am  not  ready  at  any  hour,  in  any  presence, 
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under  any  circumstances,  to  make  this  declaration,  I  shall  at  least 
take  good  care  not  to  show  my  face  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

Fellow-citizens,  in  every  view  which  I  can  take  of  this  Nebraska 
Bill,  —  in  its  relations  to  the  poor  Indian,  in  its  relations  to 
slavery,  in  its  relations  to  the  national  faith,  the  national  honor, 
the  national  harmony,  in  every  view  alike,  —  I  cannot  but  deplore 
its  introduction,  I  cannot  but  deprecate  its  passage. 

It  seems  to  me  calculated  to  stir  up  more  of  ill-blood  between 
different  sections  of  the  Union,  than  almost  any  thing  which  has 
occurred  since  the  foundation  of  the  government.  It  has  thrown 
us  wantonly  back  upon  the  controversies  and  conflicts  of  I80O. 
It  has  raked  recklessly  open  the  smouldering  ashes  of  those  un- 
extinguished, and,  I  fear,  unextinguishable,  fires.  And  its  pas- 
sage, if  it  is  to  pass,  threatens  to  render  all  the  struggles  and 
sacrifices  of  that  eventful  epoch  utterly  vain,  void,  and  of  no 
effect. 

And  upon  what  grounds  is  such  a  measure  justified  ?  Why, 
I  am  amazed,  Mr.  President,  as  you  certainly  must  be  also,  when 
I  find  it  seriously  advanced  and  maintained,  that  the  adjustment 
of  1850  was  understood  or  intended  to  repeal  or  supersede  the 
old  compromise  of  1820. 

It  was  not  my  fortune,  as  you  well  know,  to  find  myself  able  to 
give  a  conscientious  support  to  some  of  the  measures  of  that  ad- 
justment. I  cannot  claim  to  be  one  of  the  great  and  patriotic 
men  of  1850,  I  suppose.  I  have  nothing  to  explain,  retract,  or 
regret  on  that  score. 

But  1  was  in  the  way  of  hearing  all  that  was  said  publicly,  and 
much  that  was  said  privately,  during  that  memorable  controversy  ; 
and  I  have  recently  refreshed  my  memory  by  running  my  eye  over 
the  debates  of  the  period  ;  and  nowhere,  nowhere,  have  I  been 
able  to  find  the  slightest  trace  or  vestige  of  any  thing  either  said, 
or  done,  or  proposed  to  be  done,  which  affords  the  least  counte- 
nance or  color  whatever  to  such  a  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  my 
unhesitating  conviction  is  that  the  leading  authors  and  advocates 
of  the  adjustment  of  1850,  were  they  living  and  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  at  this  hour,  would  be  foremost  and  firmest  in  repudiat- 
ing and  denouncing  such  a  suggestion. 

What,  sir  !    A  constructive  repeal  of  a  formal  compact  of  more 
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than  thirty  years'  standing !  A  solemn  covenant  overturned  by 
an  inference  —  superseded  by  what  is  called  a  principle  —  emana- 
ting, let  me  rather  say  extorted,  from  the  settlement  of  a  wholly 
different  and  independent  issue !  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, or  of  such  a  proposition  as  this  ? 

Fellow-citizens,  the  great  statesman  of  Kentucky,  now  in  his 
o-rave,  and  whom  I  can  never  think  of  without  fresh  admiration 
for  many  of  the  noble  qualities  both  of  his  head  and  his  heart,  — 
that  great  statesman  had  a  wonderful  bump  of  constructiveness. 
He  built  up  that  Omnibus  with  a  masterly  hand.  He  made  a  most 
capacious  vehicle.  But  he  never  dreamed  that  he  had  provided 
a  scat — either  an  inside  or  an  outside  seat — for  such  a  passen- 
ger as  this.  And  had  such  an  intruder  made  its  appearance  at 
the  time,  depend  upon  it  he  would  himself  have  ejected  it  with 
a  strong  hand.  Had  he  not  done  so,  the  coach  would  have 
been  hopelessly  overturned,  and  even  he  himself  would  have  been 
crushed  beneath  its  fragments. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  question  for  testimony,  —  for 
contemporaneous  testimony,  —  and  not  for  ex  post  facto  construc- 
tion. And  where  are  the  witnesses  ?  Who  rises  in  his  place,  or 
out  of  his  place,  to  state,  upon  his  own  knowledge  and  responsi- 
bility, that  the  authors  or  the  finishers  of  the  adjustment  of  1850 
had  any  such  measure  as  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
in  contemplation  ?  A  contract,  we  know,  is  to  be  construed  ac- 
cording to  the  understanding  and  expectation  of  the  parties  at 
the  time.  What  said  the  parties  then  ?  What  say  the  survivors 
of  them  now  ? 

There  is  at  least  one  among  the  living,  sir,  whom  I  should  like 
to  hear  upon  this  point.  I  mean  our  respected  friend,  the  late 
President  Fillmore.  He  was  in  the  executive  chair  at  the  time, 
with  those  about  him  who  knew  most,  and  who  did  most,  to  carry 
through  that  adjustment.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  him,  as  the 
highest  authority  in  existence,  whether  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
those  Cabinet  councils  one  word  was  ever  breatlied  which  any  in- 
genuity could  have  tortured  into  this  constructive  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.     I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever  a  word. 

One  of  the  later  members  of  that  Cabinet,  indeed,  has  already 
spoken   substantially   to   this   point.      I   mean   our  own  distin- 
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guislied  Senator,  Mr.  Everett,  who  has  borne  the  most  satisfactory 
testimony  in  behalf  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  of  the  living.  And 
a  most  welcome  rumor  is  at  this  moment  coursing  along  the 
telegrapliic  wires,  that  another  member  of  that  Cabinet,  the  late 
accomplished  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Crittenden,  is  about  to  testify 
to  the  same  effect. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  source  of  this  report,  but  I  earnestly 
hope  and  trust  that  it  may  be  verified.  If  that  gallant  and  vete- 
ran statesman,  the  worthy  compeer  of  Henry  Clay,  shall  now 
throw  himself  boldly  into  the  breach  and  plant  himself  upon  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  nation,  he  will  add  fresh  laurels  to  a  brow 
already  richly  wreathed,  and  will  reflect  a  new  lustre  upon  the 
chivalry  of  old  Kentucky. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  whatever  others  may  do  or  say,  our  course 
is  plain  ;  and  I  rejoice  that  there  is  neither  halting  nor  hesitation 
in  pursuing  it.  I  rejoice  to  perceive,  from  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  and  of  other  occasions,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  our 
differences  heretofore  upon  other  topics,  a  firm,  earnest,  and 
united  remonstrance  against  a  measure  so  full  at  once  of  evil 
omen  and  of  real  wrong  as  this,  is  about  to  go  up  to  the  Capitol 
of  the  Nation  from  this  time-honored  Temple  of  Freedom. 


THE    DEATH    OF    JOHN    DAYIS. 

REMARKS  MADE  AT  THE  SEiH-ANNUAL   MEETING  OF  THE    AMERICAN    ANTIQUARIAN 

SOCIETY,  BOSTON,  APKIL  26,  1854. 


I  PRAY  leave,  Mr.  Vice-President,  to  present  to  the  Society  a  reso- 
lution or  two,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  formally  upon  the  records 
of  this  meeting  the  views  which  have  been  already  expressed  on 
all  sides  of  the  hall.  They  relate,  I  need  not  say,  to  our  lamented 
President,  whose  death  has  been  so  fitly  and  feelingly  announced 
to  us  in  the  Report  of  the  Council. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  Governor  Davis  long  and 
well.  It  is  twenty  years  this  very  month,  since  I  entered  his 
military  family  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  as  his  senior  aide-de- 
camp, upon  his  first  election  to  the  ofiice  of  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. From  that  time  to  this,  hardly  a  year  has  elapsed  in 
which  I  have  not  been  associated  with  him  in  some  sphere  or 
other  of  the  public  service.  I  have  known  him,  for  years  to- 
gether, in  the  intimacies  of  a  congressional  mess,  where  all  that 
is  peculiar  in  private  character  is  sure  to  make  itself  known. 
And  it  has  been  my  privilege,  too,  to  serve  at  his  side  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  of  the  United  States,  during  a  brief,  but  crowded 
and  momentous,  period  in  the  history  of  our  national  legislation. 
I  desire,  under  these  circumstances,  sir,  to  bear  my  humble  testi- 
mony to  the  many  excellent  and  noble  qualities,  both  of  head  and 
of  heart,  which  distinguished  him  everywhere  alike.  No  better 
or  worthier  Senator,  in  my  humble  judgment,  was  ever  sent  to  the 
Capitol  from  Massacluisetts,  or  from  any  other  State,  than  John 
Davis  ;  none  more  intelligent,  more  industrious,  more  faithlul, 
more  useful,  more  pure,  disinterested,  and  patriotic. 

His  physical  health  and  vigor  were,  it  is  true,  not  always  equal 
to  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  him.     He  had,  too,  a 
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natural  repugnance  to  every  thing  in  the  nature  of  ostentation  or 
personal  display.  But  he  had  a  word  ably  and  fitly  and  elo- 
quently spoken  for  every  occasion  where  it  was  called  for  ;  and  he 
had,  what  is  better  than  a  whole  volume  of  words,  a  quick  eye, 
a  listening  ear,  an  attentive  and  thoroughly  informed  mind,  and  a 
punctual  personal  presence,  for  the  daily  and  practical  proceed- 
ings of  Congress.  No  man  took  a  more  active  interest,  and  no 
man  exerted  a  more  valuable  influence,  in  regard  to  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  Though  born  and  bred  in  the  interior  of  the 
State,  and  educated  to  the  profession  of  the  Bar,  his  mind  seemed 
to  have  a  natural  facility  for  grappling  with  the  difficult  questions 
of  trade  and  currency  and  tariffs,  which  belong  more  peculiarly  to 
those  who  have  their  homes  upon  the  seaboard,  and  who  are  per- 
sonally engaged  in  commercial  affairs.  Upon  questions  of  this 
sort,  his  opinion  was  often  appealed  to,  almost  as  law.  More 
than  one  occasion  might  be  cited  where  that  opinion  was  deferred 
to  implicitly,  as  an  all-sufficient  authority  to  govern  the  action  of 
the  Senate,  even  by  those  least  inclined  and  least  accustomed  to 
waive  any  views  of  their  own.  The  labor  of  the  country,  and 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country,  owe  him  a  debt 
which  could  not  easily  have  been  paid,  had  he  lived ;  and  which 
now,  alas !  can  only  be  the  subject  of  empty  and  formal  recogni- 
tion. 

Above  all,  sir,  he  was  a  just  and  virtuous  man,  whose  daily 
life  was  without  spot  or  blemish,  and  whose  example  may  be  com- 
mended, without  qualification,  to  the  imitation  of  both  young  and 
old.  As  such,  his  name  belongs  to  the  treasures  of  our  State 
and  nation,  and  his  memory  can  never  fail  to  be  cherished  by  all 
who  appreciate  the  value  of  virtuous  and  Cliristian  statesmen. 

I  ought  to  apologize,  Mr.  A^ice-President,  for  having  added  a 
syllable  to  the  able  and  admira])le  tributes  to  which  we  have  just 
listened,  in  the  reports  of  my  friend  Judge  Kinnieutt,  and  of  our 
devoted  Lil)rarian  ;  and  I  will  only  trespass  further  upon  your 
time  by  submitting  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

Resolved,  Tliat  we  liiive  learned  witli  unfeigned  sensibility  and  sorrow 
the  sudden  death  of  our  distinguished  and  exeelleut  President,  and  that 
this  Society  will  ever  cherish  his  memory  with  the  warmest  regard  and 
respect. 
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Resolved,  That  the  President's  chair,  in  the  Society's  hall  at  "Worcester, 
be  shrouded  with  black  until  the  next  annual  meeting ;  and  that  the  Coun- 
cil be  requested  to  take  measures  for  adding  a  portrait  of  Governor  Davis 
to  the  Society's  gallery. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  the  Council 
for  the  admirable  memoir  of  our  lamented  President  which  they  have 
presented  in  their  Report,  and  that  they  be  instructed  to  prepare  it  for  the 
press  in  a  form  in  which  it  may  have  general  circulation. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  communicated  to  the 
widow  and  family  of  Governor  Davis,  witli  an  assurance  of  the  sincere 
sympathy  of  the  Society  in  their  afflicting  bereavement. 


AN   INCREASED   CIRCULATION   OF 
RELIGIOUS    BOOKS. 

A  SPEECH   MABE  AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY   MEETING   OF  THE  AMERICAN  TRACT 
SOCIETY,  BOSTON,  MAY  31,  1854. 


I  AM  quite  sensible,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are  many  others 
before  me  and  around  me  at  this  moment,  far  better  entitled  to 
be  heard,  and  far  better  able  to  speak,  than  myself,  upon  such  an 
anniversary  as  this,  and  upon  such  a  subject  as  the  Resolution 
which  has  just  been  placed  in  my  hand.  I  am  not  here,  however, 
as  a  volunteer,  but  only  in  deference  to  the  repeated  solicitations 
of  your  Committee  of  Arrangements,  who  have  found  some 
diflficulty,  as  they  have  informed  me,  in  finding  a  layman  to  take 
part  in  these  proceedings.  I  claim  the  benefit  of  this  consider- 
ation, sir,  in  the  very  few  remarks  which  I  shall  venture  to  offer. 
I  claim,  as  I  shall  need,  a  full  measure  of  that  indulgence,  wliich 
is  always  accorded  to  one  who  has  been  pressed  into  the  service, 
—  1  will  not  say  unwillingly,  —  but  certainly  without  any  prompt- 
ing of  his  owji. 

Let  lue  not,  however,  be  understood  to  imply,  Mr.  President, 
that  any  apology  is  needed  for  the  appearance  of  a  layman,  or 
even  for  my  own  individual  appearance,  on  this  occasion.  Heaven 
forl)id  that  the  day  should  ever  come,  when  New-England  laymen 
phall  consider  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  their  country 
as  any  tiling  alien  to  their  own  aflairs,  or  any  thing  outside 
the  apjtropriate  sphere  of  theii-  own  duties.  I  have  great 
confidence,  sir,  in  the  American  clergy.  A  purer  or  an  a))ler 
Ijody  of  men  <loes  not  exist  in  any  profession  or  in  any  region  the 
world  over.  Their  voice  should  always  l)e  respectfully  heard, 
and    attentively   listened    to,   upon    every  question    on   whieli    it 
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may  be  uttered;  and  that  man  assumes  a  fearful  rcsponsibilty 
who  sets  himself  at  work  to  break  down  or  impair  their  rightful 
influence  over  the  public  mind.  They  are  the  legitimate  leaders, 
moreover,  in  such  an  institution  as  this,  and  I  gladly  range 
myself  beneath  their  banner,  and  follow  their  lead,  in  the  cause 
which  we  are  assembled  this  evening  to  consider. 

But  I  cannot  admit  that  the  clergy  have  any  exclusive  concern 
or  any  exclusive  obligation  in  reference  to  this  cause.  I  hold 
that  every  citizen  of  the  Union  has  an  interest  in  the  enterprise 
in  which  this  Society  is  engaged,  and  an  interest  which  he  ought 
to  feel  it  a  privilege  and  a  pride  to  recognize  and  to  assert. 

Sir,  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power,  by  any  language  within  my 
command,  to  give  adequate  utterance  to  the  impressions  which  I 
have  conceived  as  to  the  importance  of  the  precise  operations  of 
this  institution  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  our  country.  I 
do  not  forget  that  religion  is  not  primarily  an  affair  of  country  or 
of  masses.  It  is  an  individual  matter,  a  personal  matter,  which 
must  be  brought  home,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  individual  heart, 
and  mind,  and  conscience  of  each  one  of  us.  It  is  a  matter 
primarily  and  principally  pertaining  to  the  salvation  of  souls  in 
another  world,  and  not  to  the  advancement  of  material  prosperity 
or  political  security  in  this  world  ;  and  souls,  I  am  aware,  are  not 
to  be  saved  by  any  aggregate  or  by  any  average  merits.  But 
there  ,is  a  secondary  value  to  religious  and  moral  culture,  in 
its  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  society,  and  upon  the  stability 
of  States,  which  ought  not  to  be,  and  cannot  be,  overlooked  by 
any  reflecting  patriot.  And  it  is  of  this  influence  that  laymen 
may  not  only  be  permitted  to  speak,  but  ought  not  to  be  pardoned 
for  not  speaking,  plainly  and  earnestly. 

We  have  indeed,  sir,  as  the  reverend  gentleman  who  has 
preceded  me  has  well  said,  a  vast  country,  which  is  in  process  of 
being  filled  up  and  occupied  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
Who  that  has  ever  looked  at  that  monster  map,  which  your 
worthy  Secretary  has  exhibited  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  and 
which  he  has  made  the  subject  of  so  many  instructive  and 
admirable  lectures,  —  wlio  that  has  ever  followed  him  in  tracing 
the  outlines  of  our  territorial  possessions,  can  fail  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  immense  and  almost  immeasurable  extent  of 
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the  field  uj)on  wliicli  the  ultimate  destinies  of  our  country  are  to 
be  developed  ?  ^Vho  has  failed  to  feel,  that,  much  as  we  may 
boast  ourselves  of  the  growth  and  grandeur  of  these  old  Atlantic 
cities  and  Atlantic  States,  they  are  but  sj^ecks  upon  the  surface, 
—  but  -'  small  seminal  principles,  rather  tlian  formed  bodies,"  — 
compared  with  those  mighty  commonwealths  which  are  about  to 
s]>ring  into  existence  beyond  the  mountains  ? 

Thitlier  are  seen  flocking  "  multitudes  such  as  the  populous 
North  j)Oured  never  from  her  frozen  loins  to  pass  Rhene  or  the 
Danaw.''  Tliere  arc  seen  gathering  men  of  every  nation,  and 
kindred,  and  language,  and  tribe,  under  the  sun,  to  meet  and 
mingle,  and  make  up  one  mighty  people.  As  we  behold  them 
thronging  and  swarming  along  our  land-courses  and  water- 
courses, to  their  common  destination,  and  as  we  look  forward  a 
few  years  to  the  result,  we  seem  almost  to  hear  again  the  words 
of  tlie  prophet  of  old :  "  Multitudes,  multitudes  in  the  valley  of 
decision."  For,  sii",  that  great  valley  of  the  West  is  to  be,  and 
now  is,  the  valley  of  decision  for  our  American  future.  There  is 
to  be  the  great  struggle  between  the  powers  of  Light  and  of 
Darkness.  There  the  contest  is  to  be  waged  and  to  be  decided, 
whether  our  land  shall  be  a  land  of  infidelity,  or  of  Christianity ; 
of  superstition,  or  of  pure  religion  ;  of  licentiousness,  and  lawless- 
ness, and  sensualism,  and  sin,  or  of  morality  and  virtue,  based, 
as  they  can  alone  be  based,  upon  the  truths  and  teachings  of  the 
Bible. 

And  what  question  is  there  within  the  whole  range  of  human 
controversy  which  conijiaros  for  a  moment  with  this  question  in 
its  importance":'  How  do  all  the  strifes  and  contentions  of 
parties,  and  of  nations,  sink  into  insignificance  beside  it  I  Look 
ut  either  iieinisphere,  and  behold  the  mighty  matters  which  are 
rocking  them  tn  their  foumUition  !  The  people  of  Europe  are 
setting  themselv(!s  in  buttle  array,  mustering  fleets  and  armies 
hiicli  as  the  World  ne\er  witnessed,  and  pii'paiing  to  j)our  out  their 
blood  and  treasure  like  water.  For  what,  sir?  To  maintain 
what  tliey  call  the  Italance  of  jMJwer,  and  to  arrest  what  they 
couhider  the  aggressive  striiles  (if  a  mlossal  empire  aiming  at 
universal  dominion.  And  ..nr  American  eyes  and  ears  are 
strained    to    the   nlmust    tu  catch    the    Hist    siuns   and   sounds   of 
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success  on  either  side.  I  would  not  underrate  the  interest  or 
importance  of  the  issue.  But  what  to  us  or  what  to  the  world, 
what  in  its  ultimate  influence  upon  human  welfare,  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  material,  commercial,  or  territorial  preponderance 
of  Eastern  or  of  Western  Emi)ires,  in  the  other  hemisphere, 
compared  with  the  question,  what  power  is  to  predominate,  what 
dominion  is  to  prevail,  what  moral  and  spiritual  Empire  is  to  be 
established  on  this  wide-spread  American  Continent,  and  whether 
the  States  which  are  to  grow  up  in  that  great  valley  of  decision, 
are,  or  are  not,  hereafter  to  be  ranked  among  the  "  Kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ "  ? 

Our  own  hemisphere,  too,  has  at  this  instant  its  deplorable  and 
fearful  subjects  of  controversy  and  strife.  But  even  the  great 
issue  which  is  again  agitating  our  country  so  intensely,  and 
which  has  just  rendered  our  own  city  so  tumultuous  and  full 
of  stirs, —  deeply  important  and  exciting  as  it  is,  —  how  does  it 
dwindle  and  shrink  when  contrasted  with  a  question  like  this ! 
Ah,  Mr.  President,  if  some  North-western  Ordinance,  or  some 
Missouri  Compromise,  or  some  Wilmot  Proviso,  could  have  been, 
or  could  now  be,  seasonably  contrived  and  adopted,  by  which 
infidelity  and  immorahty  and  the  worse  than  African  bondage  of 
sin  and  Satan  could  be  effectually  excluded  from  the  vast  Terri- 
tories of  our  Union,  —  by  which  those  Territories  might  be 
secured  for  ever  for  the  sole  occupation  and  possession  of  those 
freemen  whom  the  truth  makes  free,  and  as  the  exclusive  abode 
of  that  liberty  which  the  great  Apostle  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
declared  "  that  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty ; " 
—  could  such  a  measure  be  contrived  and  enforced,  how  little 
there  would  be  left  for  us  to  vex  and  disquiet  ourselves  about  in 
the  schemes  of  ambitious  and  unprincipled  politicians  for  their 
own  selfish  and  sectional  ends !  For,  sir,  in  the  spread  of  a  true 
Christianity,  and  in  the  prevalence  of  a  pure  Gospel  liglit  and 
Gospel  love,  we  should  have  an  ample  guaranty,  and  the  only 
one  which  we  ever  seem  likely  to  obtain,  that,  in  the  fulness  of 
God's  own  time,  every  bond  shall  be  broken,  every  yoke  loosed, 
and  that  all  men  shall  be  as  free  and  equal  in  each  other's  eyes, 
as  they  are  now  in  the  eyes  of  their  common  Father. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  this,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  precise 
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■work  in  which  this  Society,  and  others  of  a  kindred  character, 
are  doing  tlieir  respective  and  proportionate  parts.  To  plant  a 
Sunday  school  wherever  there  is  a  population,  —  that  is  the 
object  of  a  noble  institution  whose  Anniversary  is  to  be  cele- 
brated to-morrow.  To  place  a  Bible  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
who  lias  an  eye  to  read  or  a  heart  to  understand  it,  —  that  is  the 
function  of  another  and  not  less  noble  institution,  whose  Anni- 
versary has  been  already  commemorated.  Your  own  province  is 
a  wider  and  more  varied  one.  It  is  yours  to  supply  that  unspeak- 
able want  of  our  reading  millions,  a  cheap,  popular,  attractive, 
purified,  Christian  literature.  It  is  yours  to  filter,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  the  streams  of  that  great  fountain  of  bitter  waters,  as  well 
as  sweet,  —  the  Press,  —  and  then  to  pour  them  out  in  never- 
ceasing  fulness  and  freshness  over  the  land,  bidding  every  one 
tliat  tliirstcth,  come  and  drink,  without  money  and  without  price. 

And  nobly  has  your  Society,  in  connection  with  the  Parent 
Institution  at  New  York,  which  has  been  so  ably  represented 
liere  this  evening,  —  nobly  has  it  fulfilled  the  work  which  it  has 
undertaken,  with  its  Pictorial  Primers,  its  beautiful  Almanacs, 
its  exquisite  Child's  Paper,  its  charming  "  Songs  for  the  Little 
Ones,"  its  Monthly  Messengers,  and  its  stories  and  memoirs  and 
biographies  of  the  Christian  men,  and  of  the  Christian  women 
too,  of  other  days ;  bringing  the  highest  attractions  of  genius 
and  of  art  to  the  embellishment  of  a  class  of  publications  wliich 
have  been  too  long  i-endered  repulsive  by  the  very  coarseness  and 
meanness  of  their  mechanical  execution  ;  and  then  placing  them 
in  the  hands  of  faithful  and  persevering  carriers  and  colporteurs, 
who  penetrate  into  every  corner  of  the  land,  press  forward  on  the 
track  of  the  most  adventurous  emigration,  seek  out  the  solitary 
and  n-mote,  and  leave  no  jdace  or  family  or  jierson  unvisited,  in 
their  unwcaricil  round  of  devoted  service. 

Sir,  it  is  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  that  tlic  moial  and  spiritual  necessities  of  this  vast 
country  of  ours  are  to  l)e  seasonably  provided  for  and  perma- 
nently su|.plird.  It  is  ill  this  way  alone,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, that  the  coiTiiiitiii-j^  iiilhienees  of  a  cheap  licentious 
literature  are  to  be  eheeked  and  counteracted.  It  is  only  from 
Buch  inBlrumentalilies  and  such  agencies  as  vours  that  we  mav 
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hope  for  that  general  diffusion  and  that  permanent  prevalence  of 
morality,  of  virtue,  of  religious  faith,  and  of  the  fear  of  God  in 
our  land,  which  may  render  it  possible  that  our  free  republican 
institutions  can  be  maintained.  I  say  possible,  for  if  there  be 
any  thing  written,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  on  the  page  of  our  mani- 
fest destiny,  —  a  manifest  destiny,  which,  to  this  extent,  I  fully 
and  firmly  believe, — it  is  this:  that,  without  the  influences  of 
religion,  tliere  can  be  no  reliance  for  morality  or  virtue ;  and 
that,  without  morality  and  virtue,  there  can  be  no  reliance  for 
Republican  Liberty. 

I  rejoice,  then,  Mr.  President,  in  all  the  evidences  of  your 
prosperity  and  success,  as  exhibited  in  the  report  which  has  been 
read  by  my  reverend  friend,  Dr.  Kirk.  I  rejoice  to  learn  that 
your  resources  for  the  present  year  are  larger  than  ever  before, 
and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  your  labors  will  be 
more  abundajit  and  your  successes  more  signal ;  and  I  could  not 
easily  have  forgiven  myself,  either  as  a  Christian  or  a  patriot,  if 
I  may  pretend  to  either  title,  had  I  declined  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  your  committee,  and  to  offer  you  my  humble  but 
hearty  God-speed  in  all  your  efforts  for  the  future. 


BOSTON    MECHANICS   AND    BOSTON 

PATRIOTS. 

A  SPEECH   MADE  AT  THE  TRIENNIAL  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CHARITABLE 
MECHANIC  ASSOCIATION,   OCTOBER  11,  1854. 


I  THANK  you  sincerely,  Mr.  President,  for  the  privilege  of  being 
present  on  tliis  occasion,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  sitting  down 
with  the  mechanics  of  Boston,  and  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
at  this  most  agreealjle  entertainment.  I  thank  you,  too,  for  the 
opportunity  of  listening  to  your  own  instructive  and  excellent 
address  ;  and  I  thank  you  still  more  for  the  kind  and  compliment- 
ary manner  in  which  my  name  has  just  been  presented  to  the 
comjmny.  Sir,  I  am  always  i)roud  to  be  recognized  and  'designated 
as  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association,  and  the  more  so  when 
1  ri'call  the  circumstances  under  which  that  distinction  was  con- 
ferred upon  me.  It  was  in  no  hour  of  political  triumph,  or  of 
personal  success.  <  hi  the  contrary,  it  happened  to  be  just  after  a 
protracted  an<l  memorable  contest  for  a  second  term  of  the 
Si)eakership  at  Washington  liad  icsiiltiMl  in  my  defeat,  —  it  was 
then,  that  your  ccrtifieate  of  honorary  membershii)  reached  me. 
And,  certainly,  if  I  liad  needed  any  consolation  for  a  most  wel- 
come escape  fj-um  the  confinement  of  that  arihious  and  laborious 
j)ust,  it  was  abundantly  administered.  1  would  not  be  thought  to 
depreciate'  other  hon(n's,  of  which  1  havr  had  more  than  my  share: 
—  I  would  by  no  means  dis])arage  the  tide  ol'  an  M.C.,  which  the 
unmerited  favoi-  i,{'  my  fellow-citizens  allowed  me  to  enjoy  for  a 
jK'riod  of  ten  oi-  eleven  years,  and  in  wiiieh  so  many  others,  wor- 
thier than  myself,  an;  still  reioieiu'r.  Still  less  wouhl  1  undenatc 
the  dignity  ol"  an  .M.A.,  wiiich  it  was  once  my  good  loitiine  Iti  re- 
ceive from  a  iieigliiioring  Universitv,  umlrr  tlic  hand  and  seal  of 
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the  venerable  Ex-President  at  my  side  (Mr.  Quincy).  But  I  can 
truly  say,  that  neither  of  these  additions,  separately,  ever  gave 
me  half  the  real  pleasure  which  I  derived  from  the  two  combined, 
when  the  mechanics  of  Boston  —  the  bone  and  muscle  of  my 
native  city,  the  heirs,  not  merely  to  the  professions,  but  to  the 
principles,  and  some  of  them  to  the  blood,  of  such  men  as  Paul 
Revere  —  pronounced  me  not  unworthy  to  be  added  to  the  chosen 
few  upon  their  honorary  roll ;  and  thus  entitled  me  to  the 
M.  C.  M.  A.  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion. 

But  more  than  enough  of  these  personalities.  We  are  assem- 
bled here  to-day,  at  what  must  be  considered  as  eminently  a 
Boston  festival.  It  is  emphatically  a  city  festival,  and  such  a  one 
as  can  only  can  be  witnessed  in  a  great  city.  Our  brethren  in  the 
country  have  festivals  of  their  own,  peculiar  to  themselves,  at 
which  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  meet  together  to  rejoice  over  the 
rewards  of  their  labor  and  their  skill,  and  to  display  the  rich 
triumphs  of  agriculture  or  of  horticulture.  We  have  seen  not  a 
few  of  such  festivals,  of  the  highest  interest  and  attraction,  in 
our  immediate  neighborhood  within  a  few  weeks  past.  Our  own 
beautiful  Common,  indeed,  has  recently  been  made  the  scene  of 
a  brilliant  display  of  fruits  and  flowers.  But  we  all  knoV  that 
they  were  borrowed  flowers,  and  fruits  not  our  own.  They  came 
from  the  gardens  and  orchards  which  adorn  the  charming  environs 

of  our  city. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  narrow  limits  of  our  peninsula 
afford  no  space  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  — no  space  for  any 
thing,  indeed,  but  paved  streets  ;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  wc 
do  not  intend  that  any  thing  shall  be  seen  growing  in  those 
streets,  not  even  a  blade  of  grass,  notwithstanding  the  kind 
wishes  to  that  effect  which  may  be  expressed  by  our  friends  and 
admirers  in  other  parts  of  the  Union.  No,  sir,  the  workingmen 
who  are  congregated  in  such  masses  on  the  few  hundred  acres 
which  Boston  covers,  must  find  their  employment  in  a  different 
department  of  industry.  Commerce  gives  occupation  to  some  of 
them,  but  the  great  composing  and  characterizing  element  of  city 
labor  is  ever  the  mechanic  element.     What,  indeed,  is  a  great 
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city  itself,  but  the  grandest  and  noblest  display  of  mechanic  art  ? 
Why,  Mr.  President,  I  overheard  somebody  inquiring,  a  few  hours 
ago,  whether  there  was  any  exhilMtion  connected  with  this  festival  ? 
Any  exhiljition,  sir  ?  What  other  exhibition  could  be  desired, 
than  that  wiiich  our  city  itself  supplies  ?  The  houses  in  which 
we  dwell,  with  the  furniture  which  renders  them  comfortable  and 
elegant ;  the  shops  and  stores  of  our  merchants ;  the  ships  and 
steamboats  upon  our  wharves,  with  all  their  tackle  and  enginery ; 
our  music-halls  and  lecture-halls  and  market-houses  and  opera- 
houses  ;  and  better  than  all,  the  churches  in  which  we  meet  to 
worship  God,  with  their  massive  towers  or  lofty  spires,  —  these, 
after  all,  make  up  the  best  Mechanic's  Fair,  always  open,  without 
money  and  without  price ;  and  these  display  the  true  character 
and  best  results  of  mechanic  labor  and  skill,  far  more  adequately 
and  completely  than  all  the  curious  and  countless  fabrics  which 
can  be  crowded  into  a  crystal  palace,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
Yes,  sir,  we  may  accept  the  reproach  which  the  old  poet  awarded 
us  when  he  said,  "  ^lan  made  the  town  ;  "  and  hardly  anywhere 
can  the  power  and  skill  and  genius  of  man  be  more  readily  and 
distinctly  recognized  than  in  the  thoroughfares  of  a  great  town 
or  city,  on  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of  its  buildings,  and  along 
the  borders  of  its  piers  and  docks.  Nowhere,  certainly,  it  seems 
to  me,  could  more  striking  evidence  be  found  of  the  progress  of 
mechanic  art  among  ourselves,  than  in  our  own  streets  and  along 
our  own  wharves  at  this  moment.  I  need  not  point  you  to  the 
magnificent  warehouses  which  have  recently  risen  on  the  water's 
edge  ;  or  to  the  si)lendid  shops  which  have  been  opened  in  the 
more  central  parts  of  the  city, —  the  ladies,  I  am  sure,  need  not 
be  reminded  of  them  ;  or  to  the  sum])tuous  edifice  just  dedicated 
to  the  dranui;  or  to  the  noble  clippers  which  have  been  lately 
luunched  Ibr  the  commerce  of  otiier  countries  as  well  as  our  own. 
These,  sir,  may  be  said  to  lie  the  Exhibition  of  the  year  1854  ;  and 
wbd  di'sires  to  see  a  grander  one? 

I  Jilt  there  is  something  of  sadness  connected  with  these  great 
movenuMits  of  our  modern  mechanic  art.  What  changes  are  they 
nol  Working  in  the  face  of  our  beloved  city!  I  am  not  an  old 
man  ipiite  yet  ;  but  1  confess  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  almost  as 
dillieiilt  tit  realize  tbat  tliis  is  the  Boston  of  luy  boyhood,  as  it  was 
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for  Rip  Van  Winkle,  in  the  inimitable  tale  of  the  inimitable 
Irving,  to  recognize  his  home,  when  he  returned  from  that  memo- 
rable visit  to  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  old  landmarks  have  been 
disappearing  so  rapidly,  under  the  magic  influence  of  commercial 
enterprise  and  mechanic  art,  that  hardly  any  thing  of  the  old  town 
seems  left.  Here,  indeed,  is  old  Faneuil  Hall.  God  grant  that 
it  may  last  for  ever,  —  its  walls  and  foundations  propped  up  and 
underpinned,  as  often  as  need  be,  by  the  best  skill  which  the  pa- 
triotic arms  of  Boston  Mechanics  can  bring  to  it,  —  a  Cradle 
which  shall  stand  stronger  and  stronger  the  oftener  it  is  rocked 
in  the  cause  of  American  Liberty !  And  there,  a  few  rods  off,  is 
the  old  gable-end  warehouse,  with  the  date  of  1680  still  legible  on 
its  front,  which  I  think  used  to  be  a  feather  store,  and  which  one 
might  have  hoped  that  nothing  harder  or  heavier  than  a  feather 
would  ever  be  permitted  to  press  upon ;  but  which,  under  the 
weight  of  other  burdens,  is  but  too  evidently  tottering  to  its  fall. 
And  there  is  the  old  Province  House,  a  year  or  two  older  still,  — 
no  longer  sentinelled,  as  of  yore,  by  British  red-coats,  but  fairly 
barricaded  by  a  couple  of  red  brick  stores, — where  Ordway's  Min- 
strels, I  believe,  discourse  Ethiopian  melodies,  in  halls  which  once 
echoed  to  the  stately  tread  of  royal  governors,  or  the  hardly  less 
stately  minuets  of  royal  governors'  ladies.  And  there,  too,  is  the 
old  State  House,  where  James  Otis  made  his  immortal  argument 
against  Writs  of  Assistance,  and  where  Samuel  Adams  confronted 
one  of  those  very  royal  governors,  on  that  memorable  occasion  so 
brilliantly  described  by  Bancroft,  when  he  told  him  that  if  he  could 
remove  one  regiment  he  could  remove  both,  and  that  nothing  short 
of  the  total  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  regular  troops  would 
satisfy  the  people  of  Boston.  Those  regiments  were  long  known 
by  the  name  of  Sam  Adams's  regiments.  And,  finally,  sir,  there 
is  the  old  home  of  John  Hancock,  where  he,  doubtless,  practised 
and  perfected  that  unmistakable  and  matchless  signature  of  his, 
which  was  the  only  signature  under  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  originally  promulgated  to  the  world,  and  which 
was  enough,  of  itself,  to  give  assurance  that  there  would  be  no 
repudiation  of  that  immortal  instrument. 

These,  Mr.  President,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  precious  monu- 
ments of  the  past,  —  the  Old  South,  and  Brattle  Street,  with  the 
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cannon  IwU  in  its  front  wall,  and  Christ  Church,  with  the  chime 
of  bells  in  its  steeple,  —  these  are  almost  all  that  is  left  of  the 
old  town  of  Boston ;  and  I  wish  I  could  believe  that  some  even 
of  these  few  were  destined  to  stand  much  longer  unchanged. 
I  cannot  help  wishing,  especially,  that  some  plan  might  be  season- 
ably devised  by  which  tliat  old  Hancock  house,  the  only  remaining 
specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  olden  time,  might 
be  saved  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children  to  look  at, 
and  be  set  apart  for  some  congenial  public  purpose  by  the  city,  or 
bv  the  State,  or  by  some  worthy  association  like  your  own.  But  if 
this  is  not  to  be,  —  if  the  work  of  renovation  is  still  to  go  on, 
until  every  thing  is  changed,  until  all  the  old  buildings  shall  have 
fallen,  and  the  places  that  knew  them  shall  know  them  no  more, 
—  then,  sir.  I  trust  that  we  shall  all  be  ready  to  do  something, 
from  time  to  time,  to  perpetuate  the  historical  associations  of  our 
citv  in  some  other  suitable  and  durable  form. 

Boston,  Mr.  President,  is  eminently  an  historical  city.  I  think 
it  no  presumption  to  say  that  it  is  the  historical  city  of  our  land. 
Other  cities  may  outshine  us  in  the  dazzling  prospects  of  the 
fnture,  or  in  the  splendid  realities  of  tlie  present.  But  what 
other  city  has  so  many  glorious  reminiscences  of  the  past  ?  Dat- 
ing back  to  tlie  year  1G30,  it  has  stood  through  two  centuries  and 
a  (piarter,  ])re-eniinently  conspicuous  for  the  great  men  and  the 
great  deeds  which  have  illustrated  its  histoiy.  It  has  been  a  city 
set  on  a  hill,  —  yes,  sir,  on  three  hills, — and  it  has  never  been 
hid.  From  the  Liberty  Tree  to  the  Green  Dragon,  from  the 
Neck  to  Copp's  Hill,  there  is  scarcely  a  street  without  its  story,  or 
a  lane,  or  an  alley,  in  which  you  cannot  trace  the  footsteps  of  the 
fathers.  Here  have  been  pious  and  l)ravc-hearted  colonists, 
illustrious  statesmen,  heroic  defenders  of  liberty,  philanthropic 
merchants,  patriotic  mechanics,  whose  words  and  deeds  have  re- 
sounded through  the  worUl.  And  now,  if  these  men,  with  all 
their  Words  and  dectls,  are  not  to  be  forgotten,  it  will  not  do  to 
trUHt  only  to  the  idld  pages  of  history,  or  to  the  feeble  voice  of 
tradition,  to  |ii-eserve  their  remembrance.  Their  names,  their 
forms,  must  he  kept  fresh  in  tin'  daily  mind  and  full  in  the  daily 
Hight  of  our  chiltiren,  if  we  would  have  those  children  grow  tip 
to  un  appreciation  of  th(!  institutions  they  founded,  and  to  a  readi- 
ness and  a  resolution  to  maintain  tiiem. 
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It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  so  many  of 
the  old  names  inscribed  upon  our  streets,  our  squares,  our  school- 
houses,  and  our  granite  blocks.  It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have 
witnessed  with  so  much  satisfaction  the  recent  re-opening  of  some 
of  our  old  graveyards  to  the  sun,  and  the  efforts  of  our  "  Old 
Mortality  "  (Mr.  Thomas  Bridgman)  to  rescue  their  inscriptions 
from  the  effacing  finger  of  time.  And  it  is  in  this  view,  more 
particularly,  that  I  rejoice  at  the  success  of  that  suggestion  wliich 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  at  your  opening  lecture  last  win- 
ter, and  which  has  been  so  nobly  seconded  and  carried  out  by  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  under  the  lead  of  your  own  Association. 
When  that  statue  of  Franklin  shall  have  been  completed  by  the 
accomplished  artist  to  whom  it  has  been  entrusted  (Mr.  Richard 
Greenough),  himself  a  Boston  boy ;  when  it  shall  have  been  once 
set  up  on  its  pedestal,  agreeably  to  the  exquisite  design  which  has 
been  adopted,  —  it  will  present  to  our  daily  view  the  greatest  of 
the  native  sons  of  our  city  ;  and  it  will  tell,  also,  by  what  steps 
he  rose  to  be  the  greatest,  —  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  himself  a 
mechanic,  by  industry  and  energy  and  perseverance  and  temper- 
ance and  frugality,  lifting  himself  to  the  highest  grade  in  the  scale 
of  human  honor,  and  lifting  his  country  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
national  glory,  and  leaving  the  world  in  doubt,  when  he  died, 
whether  he  had  rendered  the  greatest  services  as  a  philosopher  or 
a  patriot. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  work  of  commemoration  must  not  end 
here.  We  shall  have  a  statue  of  Franklin.  We  have  already  a 
statue  of  one  greater  even  than  him,  —  the  incomparable  Wash- 
ington. A  statue  of  the  lamented  Story,  for  Mount  Auburn, 
from  the  chisel  of  his  son,  is  understood  to  be  on  its  way  across 
the  Atlantic.  A  statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  from  the  studio  of 
Powers,  is  soon  to  follow  it.  And  I  have  the  best  reason  to 
believe  that  a  statue  of  General  Warren,  by  Dexter,  has  already 
been  contracted  for.  This,  sir,  is  pretty  well  for  a  beginning. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  beginning.  Great  names  are  still 
behind.  The  best  materials  are  still  sleeping  in  our  quarries. 
Our  own  American  sculptors  are  second  to  none  in  the  world, 
and  they  are  destined  to  gain  more  glory  by  the  portraiture  of 
American  freemen,  than  they  have  ever  yet  acquired  even  by 

13 
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their  charming  conceptions  of  Roman  Shepherds  or  of  Greek 
Slaves.  They  have  shown  already  that  they  know  how  to  "  give 
more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone,"  —  they  will  win  fresh 
laurels  in  giving  Franklui's  wisdom  or  "  Webster's  eloquence  to 
marble  lips." 

Great  names,  I  repeat,  are  still  behind,  — the  Adamses,  and 
Otis,  and  that  Quincy  of  1774,  of  whom  we  have  just  heard  so 
toucliing  a  tale,  —  and  I  hope  that  no  ten  years,  certainly  that  no 
generation,  will  pass  away,  without  adding  at  least  one  more  to 
the  living  marbles  or  the  breathing  bronzes  whicli  shall  commend 
the  great  examples  of  the  past  to  the  imitation  and  admiration  of 
the  future.  Let  this  be  done,  and  Boston  may  indeed  be  changed 
by  the  magic  of  mechanic  art  in  its  outward  face  and  form ;  her 
old  tln-ce  hills  may  be  levelled  to  the  sea,  and  not  one  stone  left 
upon  another  of  her  ancient  edifices  ;  but  the  old  spirit  will  sur- 
vive,—  tlie  spirit  of  love  to  man,  and  love  to  God,  and  love  to 
country,  whicli  animated  our  fathers,  —  the  spirit  of  law  and 
liberty  and  union,  —  this  will  survive;  and  jjatriot  merchants 
and  patriot  mechanics  will  rise  up  again  in  every  age  to  defend 
and  adorn  a  city  wliich  has  known  how  to  honor  and  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  its  builders  and  benefactors. 

And  iKiw,  sir,  in  concluding  these  remarks,  which  I  fear  have 
already  detained  you  too  long,  I  am  reminded  that  there  have 
Ijcen  other  changes  in  our  city,  within  the  past  year,  than  those 
of  her  mere  material  structures ;  that  there  have  been  other 
breaches  l)esides  those  whicli  mechanic  art,  or  any  art,  can 
rejiair.  Your  own  roll,  both  active  and  honorary,  bears  witness 
to  the  recent  departure  from  among  us  of  more  than  one  of  those 
whom  you  have  delighted  to  honor. 

Tlif  iiKMiiory  of  your  excellent  and  lamented  President  (Mr. 
Chickering)  has  already  received  its  ;i|i]iropri;iti'  and  feeling 
triijute.  J  can  add  nutliiiig  to  that,  nut  1  will  venture  to 
recall  to  your  remenilirance  another  venerated  name.  You  have 
alluded,  in  the  sentiment  which  calK'd  me  uji,  to  an  humble  ser- 
vici'  which  1  rendered  some  years  ago,  as  the  organ  ol"  th<'  Rc))re- 
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sentatives  of  the  Union,  at  tlie  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
National  Monument  to  Washington.  I  cannot  but  remember 
that  the  latest  efforts  in  this  quarter  of  the  country  to  raise  funds 
for  the  completion  of  that  monument,  were  made  by  one  whose 
long  and  honorable  life  lias  been  brought  to  a  close  within  the 
past  twelve  months. 

I  cannot  forget  the  earnest  and  affectionate  interest  with  which 
that  noble-hearted  old  American  gentleman  devoted  the  last  days, 
and  I  had  almost  said  the  last  hours,  of  his  life,  to  arranging  the 
details  and  the  machinery  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  behalf  of  that  still-unfinished  structure.  He  had 
seen  Washington  in  his  boyhood,  and  had  felt  the  inspiration  of 
his  majestic  presence ;  he  had  known  him  in  his  manhood,  and 
had  spent  a  day  with  him  by  particular  invitation  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  any  man's  life ;  his  whole 
heart  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  warmest  admiration  and 
affection  for  his  character  and  services ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he 
could  not  go  down  to  his  grave  in  peace  until  he  had  done  some- 
thing to  aid  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  his  virtues  and  his 
valor.  I  need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  tlie  late  Hon.  Thomas 
Handasyd  Perkins.  He,  too,  was  a  Boston  boy,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  humanity  to  which  our  city  has  ever  given 
birth  ;  —  leading  the  way  for  half  a  century  in  every  generous 
enterprise,  and  setting  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  those 
munificent  charities  which  have  given  our  city  a  name  and  a 
praise  throughout  the  earth.  He  was  one  of  your  own  honorary 
members,  Mr.  President,  and  I  have  felt  that  I  coiild  do  nothing 
more  appropriate  to  this  occasion,  —  the  first  public  festive  occa- 
sion in  Faneuil  Hall  which  has  occurred  since  his  deatli,  —  and 
nothing  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  this  Association,  or  to 
my  own,  than  to  propose  to  you,  as  I  now  do,  — 

The  memory  of  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins. 


THE 
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STATE. 

A  SPEECH  AT  THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  NEW-YORK  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY,   NEW  YORK,   NOVEMBER  20,   1854. 


I  NEED  not  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  deeply  sensible 
to  this  kind  notice  and  this  cordial  reception.  It  is  with  real 
pleasure  that  I  have  found  myself  able  —  somewhat  unexpect- 
edly at  the  last  moment  —  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  to 
participate  in  these  anniversary  festivities  as  one  of  your  invited 
guests,  and  to  listen  to  the  comprehensive  and  powerful  discourse 
of  one  in  whose  fame  ^lassachusetts  can  claim  at  least  an  equal 
share  with  New  York,  and  who  has  just  presented  so  brilliant  a 
title  to  be  recognized  afresh  as  the  historian  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

1  fi'cl  myself  greatly  honored,  too,  in  being  commissioned  as 
one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
to  bear  her  birthday  greetings  and  congratulations  to  her  sister 
Society  of  New  York.  Your  elder  sister  by  a  few  years,  as  she 
is,  and  by  riglit  of  seniority  the  very  head  of  the  whole  family  of 
American  historical  associations,  —  she  rejoices  in  every  evidence 
of  your  superior  advantages  and  ampler  resources,  and  I  should 
do  great  injustice  to  those  who  have  sent  me,  as  well  as  to  those 
Ijy  whom  1  am  accompanied,  if  1  did  not  assure  you  of  the  sin- 
cere ami  I'aini'sl  interest  w  liii'h  we  all  take  in  the  signal  niani- 
feslalion  of  your  pidspi-iity  and  progress  wiiich  this  occasion  has 
ullbrded.  if  1  may  he  pardoned  loi'  borrowing  an  expressive 
orientalism,  and  lor  playing  upon  it  lor  an  instant  alter  I  liave 
borrowed  it.  I  would  vcnturi'  to  wish  that  youi-  Association  might 

not  only  flourish  like  the  ehosen  palni-trei.'  ol'  the   plain.  Imt    that 
[I'M-.  I 
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it  might  never  fail  to  furnish,  to  all  who  repose  beneath  its  shade, 
an  abundant  supply  of  dates.  For,  sir,  much  as  we  may  senti- 
mentalize about  the  historic  muse,  some  of  my  friends  at  this 
end  of  the  table,  who  have  courted  her  ladyship  most  success- 
fully, will  bear  witness  that  she  does  not  feed  upon  air,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  she  has  a  voracious  appetite  for  precisely  this 
variety  of  fruit,  and  cannot  live  without  it,  —  hard  and  dry  and 
husky,  as  it  is  generally  considered  by  other  people. 

Sir,  the  Historical  Societies  of  the  different  States  of  the 
Union  —  and  I  am  glad  to  remember  that  there  are  now  so  few 
States  without  one  —  are  engaged  in  a  common  labor  of  love  and 
loyalty  in  gathering  up  materials  for  the  history  of  our  beloved 
country.  But  each  one  of  them  has  a  peculiar  province  of 
interest  and  of  effort  in  illustrating  the  history  of  its  own  State. 
And  how  worthy  and  how  wide  a  field  is  thus  opened  to  the 
labors  of  your  own  Society !  New  York  —  the  truly  imperial 
State  of  New  York  —  a  nation  in  itself —  with  a  population  equal 
to  that  of  the  whole  Union  in  the  days  of  our  revolutionary 
struggle — great  in  territorial  extent  —  surpassingly  rich  in  every 
variety  of  material  and  of  moral  resources  —  unequalled  in  its 
external  advantages  and  in  its  internal  improvement  of  those 
advantages  —  greatest  of  all,  perhaps,  in  its  commercial  empo- 
rium, by  every  token  and  by  all  acknowledgment  entitled  to  the 
crown,  as  the  Queen  City  of  the  Western  Hemisphere !  What 
State  in  the  Union  is  there  which  combines  so  many  elements  of 
growth  and  of  grandeur  ?  What  State,  anywhere,  has  been  so 
marked  and  quoted  by  nature  as  the  abode  of  enterprise  and  the 
seat  of  empire  ? 

If  a  stranger  from  abroad  desires  to  see  the  beauties  or  the 
wonders  of  American  scenery,  where  else  does  he  betake  himself 
—  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Bancroft,  has  just  suggested  —  but  along 
the  charming  banks  of  your  Hudson,  or  through  the  exquisite 
passes  of  your  Lake  George,  or  up  the  romantic  ravines  of  your 
Trenton,  or  over  the  lofty  peaks  of  your  Catskill,  or  upon  the 
sublime  and  matchless  brink  of  your  Niagara  ?  If  he  comes  in 
search  of  fountains  of  health,  where  can  he  find  them  so  salu- 
brious and  invigorating  as  at  your  Saratoga,  or  your  Sharon  ? 
If  he  is  eager  to  behold  the  giant  causeways  of  the  New  World — 
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those  massive  cliains  of  intercommunication  which  have  married 
totrether  tlie  hikes  and  the  ocean,  even  where  hills  and  mountains 
would  seem  tu  have  stood  ready  to  forbid  the  bans  —  or  the 
hardly  inferior  triumphs  of  that  earlier  art,  which  has  "  rolled 
obedient  rivers  through  the  land;" — where  can  he  behold  them 
on  ;i  more  gigantic  scale,  than  in  your  railroads  and  canals? 
And.  if  he  is  curious  to  observe  the  progress  which  civilization 
and  refmemcnt,  and  wealth  and  luxury,  and  architecture  and 
science  and  literature,  have  made  among  us,  where  can  he  wit- 
ness an  ampler  or  more  brilliant  display  of  them  all,  than  in  the 
saloons  and  libraries,  in  the  shops  and  warehouses,  in  the  stately 
edifices  and  splendid  avenues,  of  this  magnificent  metropolis  ? 

Xor,  Mr.  President,  is  New  York  without  the  noblest  monu- 
ments and  the  most  precious  memories  of  the  past.    The  memora- 
ble scenes  which  have  illustrated  your  soil,  and  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  been  actors  in  those  scenes,  come  thronging  so 
thickly  to  one's  remembrance  as  he  reflects  on  your  past  history, 
that   I   know  not  how  to   discriminate  or  what  to   touch   upon. 
Why,  sir,  we  have  a  few  things  to  be  proud  of,  in  this  way,  in 
our  "own  old  Massachusetts.     Notwithstanding  the  disparagement 
which  your  eloquent  orator  has  just  thrown  upon  rocks  in  gen- 
eral, as  of  modern  origin,  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  have  a  Rock 
which  no  one  will  disparage,  which  has  been  trodden   by  the 
nol>lest  company  of  men  and  women  that  ever  braved  the  perils 
of  a  wintry  sea,  or  stemmed  the  currents  of  an  adverse  fortune. 
We  have  a  Hall,  too,  which  has  echoed  to  as  noble  voices  as  ever 
pleaded  the  cause  of  liuman  rights.     We  have  a  Hill,  also,  and 
a  IMaiu.  imt  unknown  to  fame  —  represented  at  tliis  table,  I  am 
glad  t(»  say,  by  one  of  my  excellent  colleagues  (Rev.  George  E. 
KlliH)  —  where  the  first  blood  for  iiidcpcndence  was  poured  out 
like  water  from  some;  of  the  purest  veins  of  our  laud.     We  have 
names,  tun.  ImiiIi  in  our  later  and  our  earlier  history,  wliich  we 
would    not    willingly  admit   to   In'   second   to   any  which   can   be 
found  on   til.'  histiuic  rcjll.     But  no  inordinate   appreciation   of 
our  own   treasures  has   rendered    us    insensible,  1    trust,  to   the 
proud  tiHHociutions  and  nienioi-ies  whirh  arc^  the  priceless  inherit- 
ance of  our  sistt'r  States.      W'l-  ri'joiee  to  ii'mcnilier   lliat    tlie\'  ;ill 
liave  something  to  be  proud  of,  —  some  principle  whieli  they  were 
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first  in  asserting,  some  idea  which  they  were  foremost  in  advan- 
cing, some  proposal  which  they  were  earliest  in  advocating,  some 
great  American  event  of  which  their  soil  was  the  chosen  scene, 
some  great  American  character  to  which  their  institutions  gave 
birth. 

Yes,  sir,  each  one  of  the  old  Thirteen  at  least  —  and  not  a 
few  of  the  new  Eighteen,  also  —  can  point  this  day  to  some  one 
or  more  of  the  memorable  names  or  deeds  or  associations  of  our 
history,  and  say :  "  This  is  our  own ;    this  is  our  contribution  to 
the  glories  of  America;   this  institution  was  the  work  of  our 
fathers,  or  this  soul  was  ripened  beneath  our  sky."     Virginia, 
the  mother  of  us  all,  with  her  Jamestown  and  her  Yorktown,  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  small  beginning  and  the  glorious  close, 
of  our  colonial  career,  —  and  with  her  transcendent  and  incom- 
parable Washington,  —  I  wish  I  could  find  a  title  worthy  of  that 
name ;  —  Rhode  Island  and  Maryland,  with  their  Roger  Williams 
and  their  Calverts,  contending   nobly  together   for   the  earliest 
assertion  of  religious  toleration  ;  —  Connecticut,  with  her  Charter 
Oak; — Pennsylvania,  with  her  pure-hearted  and   philanthropic 
old  Broad-brim  Proprietor,  and  with  her  Hall  of  Independence, 
and  her  grave  of  Franklin  ;  —  New  Jersey,  with  her  Trenton  and 
Morristown;  —  North  Carolina,  with  her  Mecklenburg  and  her 
Nathaniel  Macon;  —  South  Carolina,  with  her  high-souled  Hugue- 
nots,   and    her    Marions    and    Sumpters;  —  Georgia,   with    her 
benevolent   and   chivalrous  Oglethorpe:  —  Why,  sir,  one  might 
run  over  the  whole  catalogue  of  the  States,  even  to  the  youngest 
and  latest  of  them,  without  finding  one  that  is  not  associated 
with  some  name,  some  story,  some  event,  of  a  nature  not  merely 
to  quicken  the  pulse  and  gratify  the  pride  of  her  own  people,  but 
to  attract  the  sympathy  and  kindle  the  patriotism  of  every  true- 
hearted  American  citizen.     These  stars  of  our  political  system, 
sir,  like  those  of  the  firmament  above  us,  differ  indeed  from  one 
another,  but  only  in  glory. 

"  Facies  non  omnibus  una, 
Nee  (liversa  taraen  ;  qualem  decet  esse  sororum." 

But  second  to  no  one  of  them,  certainly,  in  all  that  constitutes 
the  interest  and  the  pride  of  history,  stands  New  York,  —  with 
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her  gallant  English  explorer,  Henry  Hudson,  whose  fate  was 
even  sadder  than  that  of  the  lamented  navigator  of  the  same 
land,  whom  your  own  Grinnell  has  so  nobly,  but  alas !  so  vainly, 
sought  to  succor;  —  with  her  sturdy  old  Dutch  settlers  and 
Dutch  governors,  whose  virtues  and  valor,  as  well  as  their  pecu- 
liarities and  oddities,  have  been  immortalized  by  your  own 
delightful  Irving; — and  with  her  later  heroes  and  patriots,  of 
civil  and  of  military  renown,  her  Livingstons  and  Clintons,  her 
riiilip  Schuyler  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  her  Kents  and  Galla- 
tins,  her  John  Jay  and  Rufus  King,  — if,  indeed,  Massachusetts 
can  allow  yuu  to  ai)i)roi)riate  the  fame  of  Rufus  King.  We  need 
not  quarrel,  however,  about  that,  sir,  —  for  his  fame  is  wide 
enough  for  us  both.  May  his  memory  ever  be  a  bond  of  friend- 
shij)  and  love  between  us !  xVnd,  if  it  ever  fails  to  be,  I  doubt 
not  that  Maine,  which  furnished  his  birth-place,  will  be  quite 
ready  to  step  in  and  settle  the  difference. 

Who  can  forget,  too,  that  it  was  upon  your  soil,  at  Albany,  just 
a  hundred  years  ago,  that  Benjamin  Franklin  submitted  the  first 
formal  proposition  for  a  union  of  the  colonies  ?  Who  can  forget 
that  it  was  upon  your  soil,  at  Saratoga,  that  the  first  decisive 
victory  over  the  British  forces  was  achieved,  —  that  victory  which 
gave  the  earliest  emphatic  assurance  to  the  world,  that  the 
lilierties  of  America  would,  in  the  end,  be  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated ?  Or,  who  can  forget,  that  it  was  upon  your  own  soil,  in 
this  very  city,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  —  the 
grand  cousunnnation  of  all  the  toils,  and  trials,  and  sacrifices, 
and  sulli'rings  of  jiat riots  and  j)ilgrinis  alike  —  was  first  organ- 
ized;—  and  that  the  very  air  we  breathe  has  vibrated  to  the 
voice  of  Washington,  as  he  repeated  the  oath  to  support  that 
Constitution,  from  the  lips  of  your  own  Chancellor  Livingston  ? 

N(j  wonder,  sir,  that  your  Society  is  so  eagerly  and  intently 
engagfil  in  illustrating  the  history  of  your  own  State,  when  you 
luivf  such  ;i  history,  so  noliie  and  so  varied,  to  illustrate. 

Hut.  Ml .  TrL'sident,  let  me  not  draw  to  a  close  without  remark- 
ing that    nonr  of  us  should  be  unmindl'iil   that  there  is  another 
work   going  nn,  in    tliis  our  day  and   generation,  beside   thai    ot 
writing  lln'  history  ol'  our  latht'i's,  —  and  llial  is,  tin'  dctitii/  of  our 
own  histuiij.      We  cannot  live,  sir,  upon  the  glories  of  the  i)ast. 
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Historic  memories,  however  precious  or  however  inspiring,  will 
not  sustain  our  institutions  or  preserve  our  liberties. 

There  is  a  future  history  to  be  composed,  to  which  every  State, 
and  every  citizen  of  every  State,  at  this  hour,  and  at  every  hour, 
is  contributing  materials.  And  the  generoiis  rivalry  of  our 
societies,  and  of  their  respective  States,  as  to  which  shall  furnish 
the  most  brilliant  record  of  the  past,  must  not  be  permitted  to 
render  us  regardless  of  a  yet  nobler  rivalry,  in  which  it  becomes 
us  all  even  more  ardently  and  more  ambitiously  to  engage. 

I  know  not  of  a  grander  spectacle  which  the  world  could 
furnish,  than  that  of  the  multiplied  States  of  this  mighty  Union 
contending  with  each  other,  in  a  friendly  and  fraternal  competi- 
tion, which  should  add  the  brightest  page  to  the  future  history  of 
our  common  country,  which  should  perform  the  most  signal  acts 
of  philanthropy  or  patriotism,  which  should  exhibit  the  best 
example  of  free  institutions  well  and  wisely  administered,  which 
should  present  to  the  imitation  of  mankind  the  purest  and  most 
perfect  picture  of  well-regulated  liberty,  which  should  furnish 
the  most  complete  illustration  of  the  success  of  that  great  Repub- 
lican Experiment,  of  which  our  land  has  been  providentially 
selected  as  the  stage. 

Ah,  sir,  if  the  one  and  thirty  proud  Commonwealths  which  are 
now  ranged  beneath  a  single  banner,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  could 
be  roused  up  to  such  an  emulation  as  this,  —  if  instead  of  being 
seen  striving  for  some  miserable  political  mastery,  or  some 
selfish,  sectional  ascendency,  —  if  instead  of  nourishing  and 
cherishing  a  spirit  of  mutual  jealousy  and  hate,  while  struggling 
to  aggrandize  themselves,  whether  territorially  or  commercially, 
at  each  other's  expense,  or  to  each  other's  injury, — if  they  could 
be  seen  laboring  always,  side  by  side,  to  improve  their  own 
condition  and  character,  to  elevate  their  own  standard  of  purity 
and  virtue,  to  abolish  their  own  abuses,  to  reform  their  own 
institutions,  peculiar  or  Ouherwise,  and  to  show  forth  within 
themselves  the  best  fruits  of  civilization,  Christianity,  and  free- 
dom, —  what  a  history  would  there  be  to  be  written  hereafter  for 
the  instruction  and  encouragement  of  mankind  !  Who  would  not 
envy  the  writer  whose  privilege  it  should  be  to  set  forth  such  a 
record  ? 
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Surely,  sir,  he  would  realize  something  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Psalmist :  "  His  heart  would  be  inditing  a  good  matter,  and 
his  tongue  would  be  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer."  It  would  be  no 
subject  for  any  cold  and  sneering  skeptic,  however  glowing  his 
style,  or  polishetl  his  periods.  No  Gibbon  could  tell  the  story  of 
such  a  rise  and  progress.  Such  a  mind  may  deal  better  with 
"  the  decline  and  fall  "  of  nations.  Methinks,  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  a  theme  to  inspire  fresh  faith  in  him  by  whom  it  was 
treated,  and  in  all  by  whom  it  was  read,  —  faith  in  the  cajjability 
of  man  for  self-government,  faith  in  human  progress  and  in 
Divine  providence,  faith  in  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  that  Gospel 
of  Christ,  which  is,  after  all,  the  only  sure  instrument  either  of 
social  or  of  political  reform. 

But  let  us,  at  least,  not  fail  to  remember  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this,  that  whatever  be  the  history  which  we,  in  our  turn,  are 
to  present  to  the  world,  and  which  we  are  now  acting  in  the 
sight  of  men  and  of  angels,  —  that  whatever  be  the  scenes  which 
the  daily  dagucrrotypes  of  a  thousand  presses  are  catching  up 
and  collecting  for  its  materials,  —  such  a  history  is  to  be  written  ; 
—  and,  when  written,  it  is  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  world, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  for  encouragement  or  for  warning,  such  as 
no  other  uninspired  history  has  ever  yet  exerted.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  American  history,  the 
history  of  these  United  States,  and  the  history  of  these  separate 
States,  is  to  be  the  fountain  to  mankind  of  such  a  hope  —  or  of 
such  a  despair  —  as  they  have  never  yet  conceived  of. 

Not  for  any  mere  glorification  of  men  or  of  States  ;  not  to 
magnify  the  imijortance  of  individuals,  or  to  trace  the  antiquity 
of  families ;  not  to  gratify  tlic  vanity  of  monarchs,  or  ministers, 
or  yet  of  masses,  is  our  history  to  be  written;  —  but  to  exhibit 
the  true  and  actual  workings  of  the  great  machinery  of  free 
government,  and  to  show  how  well,  and  to  what  results,  the 
peoplii  ure  cajjable  of  managing  it.  This  is  to  be  the  great  lesson 
ol  our  annals,  'i'hi.s  is  the  momentous  ])robl(  in.  whose  solution 
we  ure  to  unfold,  —  and  tht'  world  can  look  for  that  solution  no- 
where else  than  Ihtc. 

^  on  have  ail  ol)servetl,  1  am  sure,  that  the  accomplished 
LifUtmanl  .Maury  has  In-cn  gathering  uii  llif  old  log-books  of  the 
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Inerchant  ships  and  whalers,  and  comparing  them  together  to 
make  wind  charts  and  current  charts,  for  rendering  your  ocean 
voyages  more  speedy  and  more  safe.  Just  so  will  it  be  with  the 
log-books  of  our  great  Republic,  and  of  the  lesser  republics 
which  are  sailing  beneath  the  same  flag.  From  them  is  here- 
after to  be  made  up  the  Sailing-Chart  of  Freedom,  which  is  to 
point  out  the  safe  channel  or  the  fatal  reef  to  every  nation  which 
shall  enter  on  the  same  great  voyage  of  liberty.  God  grant  that 
on  no  corner  or  margin  of  that  chart  may  ever  appear  the  sad 
record:  "Here,  upon  this  sunken  ledge,  or  there  upon  those 
open  breakers,  or  yonder,  in  some  fatal  fog,  by  the  desertion  of 
some  cowardly  crew,  or  the  rashness  of  some  reckless  helmsman, 
our  great  New  Era  struck,  foundered,  and  went  to  pieces"  —  to 
the  exultation  of  despots,  and  to  the  perpetual  consternation  and 
despair  of  the  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Let  that 
chart  rather,  I  pray  Heaven,  bear  down  to  a  thousand  generations 
the  plain  and  unmistakable  track  of  an  ever  smoother  and  more 
prosperous  progress,  giving  hope  and  trust  and  confidence  and 
assurance  to  all  who  shall  launch  out  upon  the  same  sea,  that 
a  safe  and  glorious  voyage  is  before  them,  a  safe  and  glorious 
haven  within  reach. 

Thus  far,  certainly,  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
speed  in  our  own  course.  We  are  advancing  rapidly  enough,  no 
man  will  deny,  to  no  second  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  What  other  country  beneath  the  sun  has  ever  exhibited 
so  vast  an  extension  of  its  territory,  its  population,  its  power, 
within  the  same  period  of  its  existence  ?  I  saw  an  official 
announcement,  a  few  days  since,  that  one  of  the  astronomers  at 
our  National  Observatory,  in  looking  at  the  thirteenth  asteroid  of 
that  fragmentary  system  which  was  once  thought  to  be  composed 
of  only  four  or  five  inferior  planets,  found  suddenly  a  strange 
visitor  within  the  field  of  his  telescope,  which  proved  to  be  the 
thirty-first  asteroid  of  that  same  mysterious  system.  It  was  a 
fact  not  a  little  emblematic  of  our  own  national  history. 

While  the  historic  observer  of  America  has  been  turning  his 
glass  and  fixing  his  gaze  upon  our  Old  Thirteen,  he  has  suddenly 
seen  the  system  increasing  and  multiplying  beneath  his  view, 
until    the   thirty-first   star   has   already  appeared   in   the    same 
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marvellous  constellation.  The  war  with  Mexico,  —  of  which  thg 
gallant  hero  (General  Scott)  is  your  fellow-citizen,  whose  absence 
at  this  board  has  just  been  so  much  regretted,  —  in  adding  this 
tliirty-first  star  to  our  flag,  has  opened  to  us  the  vast  mineral 
treasures  of  the  Pacific  coast ;  —  and  as  Congress  was  bestowing 
upon  the  veteran  victor  the  commemorative  medal  which  he  so 
well  deserved,  but  which  was  so  meagre  a  memorial  of  his 
merits,  we  could  not  but  recall  the  noble  lines  of  a  great  English 
poet : — 

"  In  living  medals  see  our  wars  enrolled, 
And  vanquished  realms  supply  recording  gold ! " 

But  this  is  but  of  yesterday.  If  you  would  realize  the  rapidity 
of  our  country's  progress,  we  must  go  a  little  farther  back.  We 
must  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  that  very  half-century  over 
which  the  existence  of  your  Society  has  now  extended.  Fifty 
years  ago  !  What  was  our  country  then  ?  —  what  is  it  now  ? 
Look  on  that  picture  and  on  this  !  Ohio  but  just  admitted,  with 
a  single  representative  in  the  national  councils.  Louisiana  just 
annexed,  most  of  it  a  bare,  untenanted,  unexplored  wilderness. 
Not  a  steamboat  on  the  Hudson,  or  anywhere  else  except  in  the 
brain  of  some  scheming  Fitch  or  hair-brained  Fulton.  Not  a 
railroad  or  a  telegraph  within  twenty  years  of  being  dreamed  of. 
Tlie  cotton  crop  still  in  its  infancy.  New  York  hardly  yet  one 
of  tiie  great  States ;  for  you  will  remember  that  Virginia  and 
rennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  were  the  three  great  States  of 
tlie  revolutionary  and  constitutional  periods.  By  the  constitu- 
tional aj)portionment,  Virginia  liad  ten  representatives,  and 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  eight  each,  while  New  York 
was  allowed  l)ut  six.  Sir,  we  must  look  on  this  ])icture  of  our 
country,  and  then  upon  that  presented  in  the  statistics  of  the 
census  just  complutLiI,  if  we  would  appreciate  in  any  degree  the 
railroad  ra|>idity,  1  had  almost  said  the  lightning  velocity,  of  our 
national  career. 

And  wlicrc,  whtu-e  is  it  all  lo  cud  ?  That,  sir,  is  to  be  wi-itten 
hcrcaflrr.  Ilul  ji-t  us  mil  t'orp-t,  thai,  in  ]»art  at  least,  it  is  ti»  1)0 
decided  Udw.  It  ni|iiii('s  no  ghost  lo  tell  us,  no  second-sight  or 
Bj)irilual    cuinniunicatinu    to   assure    us.   jli;it    if   we   arc    true    to 
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ourselves,  true  to  the  principles  and  examples  of  our  fathers, 
and  true  to  the  institutions  which  they  founded,  our  country  may 
go  forward,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  higher  and  liigher 
degrees  of  prosperity  and  power  in  safety  and  in  peace;  its 
destiny  ever  written  in  the  motto  of  its  greatest  state,  —  Excelsior, 
—  Excelsior!  While  if  we  are  faithless  to  our  trust,  —  if, 
lulled  into  a  false  security  by  long-continued  and  uninterrupted 
success,  we  suffer  the  public  vigilance  to  be  relaxed,  and  the 
pul)lic  virtue  to  be  corrupted,  —  or,  if  dizzied  by  the  rapid  whirl 
of  our  career,  and  yielding  to  the  rash  impulses  of  the  hour,  we 
permit  our  country  to  be  dragged  to  the  verge,  and  even  plunged 
into  the  vortex,  of  domestic  discord  or  foreign  strife,  —  it  may  be 
even  our  own  ignoble  and  ignominious  distinction,  in  some 
volume  of  history  to  be  written  at  no  distant  day, — that  we 
helped  to  make  shipwreck  of  the  noblest  bark  that  was  ever 
launched  on  the  tide  of  time. 

Sir,  I  beg  pardon  for  detaining  you  so  long.  Let  me  only 
sum  up  all  that  I  have  said,  and  all  that  I  feel,  in  a  con- 
cluding sentiment :  — 

The  State  of  New  York  :  —  Upon  her  soil  the  first  formal  propo- 
sition of  Union  was  made ;  upon  her  soil  the  first  victory  which  gave 
assurance  of  Liherty  was  won ;  upon  her  soil  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  originally  organized.  May  history  record  that  her  example 
and  her  influence  were  always  given  to  the  support  of  Union,  Liberty,  and 
the  Constitution ! 
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I  CAME  here,  Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Bishop  will  bear  witness,  upon  the  express  understanding  that  I 
was  not  to  be  responsible  for  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  formal 
address.  But  I  cannot  refuse  to  comply  with  the  call  which  has 
just  been  made  upon  me  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  has  been 
already  so  well  said.  I  must  at  least  be  permitted  to  thank  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  opportunity  of  being  present 
on  this  occasion.  I  thank  them  for  the  privilege  of  witnessing 
tlicse  interesting  ceremonies,  of  listening  to  the  charming  voices 
of  these  iiapj)y  children  ami  these  intelligent  young  ladies,  and 
of  participating  in  the  congratulations  which  belong  to  such  an 
hour. 

1  need  not  say  that  I  have  felt  something  more  than  a  common 
interest  in  this  scene.  As  a  mere  citizen  of  Boston,  born  upon 
licr  soil,  educated  in  her  puldic  schools,  and  l)ound  to  her  by  a 
thuusiind  ties  of  ullection  and  gratitude  which  no  time  can  sever, 
1  should,  indeed,  have  Ibund  abundant  reason  for  gratification 
and  for  jiride  in  seeing  lier  engaged,  in  the  ]ierson  of  her  chief 
niagistnite,  in  dedicating  so  spacious  and  niibje  an  edifice  to  the 
ctiuse  of  |topular  education.  As  a  biiiiibje  Imt  sincere  friend  to 
free  goveninu'Mt  ami  n-puldican  lilK-rty,  loo,  1  could  lutt  have 
failed  to  rejoice  at  l)eholding  another  buttress  added  to  llie  bul- 
warks which  are  t((  save  them  from  overthrow  and  downlall. 
For,  my  friends,  it  cannt)t  be  too  oi'ten  repeated,  trite  and  com- 
l  •-■"••■  I 
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mon-place  as  it  may  sound,  that  these  free  institutions  of  ours 
can  rest  securely  on  no  other  basis  than  that  of  intelligence  and 
virtue  ;  and  that  intelligence  and  virtue  can  be  disseminated  and 
inculcated  by  no  other  agencies  than  the  school  and  the  church. 
Our  schoolhouses  and  churches,  —  these  are  the  true  towers  and 
bulwarks  of  a  republic,  and  the  only  standing  army  of  freedom 
is  that  innumerable  host  of  children  who  are  in  process  of  being 
trained  up,  in  our  sabbath  schools  and  our  week-day  schools,  in 
the  fear  of  God,  in  the  love  of  their  neighbor,  and  in  the  ele- 
ments of  all  useful  knowledge  and  all  sound  learning.  It  may 
well  be  a  subject  for  joy,  then,  to  every  patriotic  heart,  —  and  I 
hope  mine  is  one,  —  to  see  our  cities  and  towns  vying  with  each 
other,  not,  like  those  of  the  old  world,  in  the  sumptuousness  of 
their  private  mansions,  or  the  magnificence  of  their  government 
halls,  but  in  the  elegance  and  spaciousness  and  completeness  of 
their  common  schoolhouses. 

But,  my  friends,  it  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  conceal  that 
I  have  another  and  peculiar  interest  in  this  occasion.  I  am  sure 
that  I  need  feel  no  delicacy  in  speaking  of  the  distinguished 
person  in  whose  honor  this  school  has  been  primarily  named. 
Six  entire  generations  have  now  intervened  between  him  and 
myself.  More  than  two  hundred  years  —  a  long  time  in  your 
little  calendar,  my  young  friends  —  have  passed  away  since  he 
was  laid  beneath  the  sod  in  what  is  now  King's  Chapel  Burying 
Ground,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  City  Hall,  where  a  humble 
tomb-stone  may  be  seen  bearing  the  inscription  "  John  TMnthrop, 
1649."  My  relation  to  him,  though  direct,  is  thus  almost  too 
remote  to  subject  any  thing  I  may  say  of  him  to  the  imputation 
of  being  dictated  by  any  mere  partiality  or  family  pride.  His 
name,  too,  is  an  historical  name,  upon  which  the  judgment  of 
the  world  has  long  ago  been  irrevocably  pronounced. 

Coming  over  here  in  1630,  as  the  leader  and  Governor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Company,  with  their  charter  in  his  hand,  he  was 
identified,  perhaps  beyond  all  other  men,  at  once  with  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Commonwealth  and  of  our  city.  And  there  is  not  a 
page  of  our  colonial  records,  or  of  our  Town  records,  during  the 
nineteen  years  of  his  living  here,  which  does  not  bear  testimony 
to  his  labors  and  his  zeal  for  the  public  service.     The  very  first 
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entry  in  the  records  of  Boston,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  in  the  hand- 
writing, still  extant,  of  John  Winthrop.  The  first  voluntary 
subscription  for  the  support  of  Free  Schools,  in  1636,  bore  his 
name,  as  one  of  the  three  equal  and  largest  contributors.  The 
first  statute  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Education  in 
New  England,  was  passed  under  his  auspices,  as  Governor  of  Ihe 
Commonwealth.  The  neighboring  Common,  the  pride  of  our 
city,  the  play-place  of  our  children,  the  source  of  so  much  health 
and  happiness  to  ns  all,  was  originally  laid  out  while  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  old  Town  Government,  and  by  a  Committee  of 
which  he  was  Chairman.  The  evidences  o*f  his  services  and  of 
his  sacrifices  might  be  multii)lied  on  every  side.  He  spent  his 
whole  strength  and  his  whole  substance  in  the  service  of  the 
infant  Colony,  and  died  at  last  a  poor  man  ;  poor  in  every  thing 
but  that  good  name  which  is  above  all  price. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  what  he  did,  as  what  he  was,  that  entitles 
him  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Boston  and  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  life, 
of  the  sternest  integrity,  of  the  loftiest  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple ;  and  he  has  left  an  example  of  moderation  and  magnanim- 
ity, of  virtue  and  piety,  second  to  none  which  can  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  our  country.  His  residence  was  near  the  site  of 
the  Old  South  Church,  —  his  garden,  I  believe,  including  the 
laud  U]Mtn  wliifh  that  venerated  edifice  now  stands,  —  and  it 
would  scarcely  l)i'  to(j  nuich  to  say,  that  the  atmosphere  within 
those  hallowed  walls,  jiuritied  as  it  is  by  the  weekly  prayers  and 
praises  of  a  thousand  worshippers,  is  hardly  more  pure  than 
when  it  was  the  atnins|th('re  of  John  Winthrop's  mansion. 

1  know  n(jt  how,  Mr.  Mayor,  1  can  do  any  thing  more  a])pro- 
l»riate  to  this  occasion,  or  furnish  any  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  principles  of  him  whose  name  has  been  inscribed  upon 
these  walls,  than  to  read  you  a  few  brief  sentences  from  one  of 
his  own  letters.  The  letter  is  dated  on  the  lUth  of  October, 
V}'2'2,  and  was  addressed  to  his  eldest  son,  then  a  lad  of  sixteen 
years  old,  \sho  was  puisuiiii:  his  studies  at  Ti'inity  College,  Dub- 
lin. It  furnishes  aniple  pnxjf  that  the  writer  was  not  a  man  to 
be  salihfied  with  any  mere  intellectual  education,  but  that  his 
first  care  was  for  thi-  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
young. 
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"My  dearly  beloved  Son:  —  I  do  usually  begin  and  end  my  let- 
ters with  that  which  I  would  have  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  thy 
thoughts  and  endeavors,  viz.,  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  to  be  upon 
thee,  —  not  after  the  common  valuation  of  God's  blessings,  like  the  warm- 
ing of  the  Sun  to  a  hale,  stirring  body,  —  but  that  blessing  which  faith 
finds  in  the  sweet  promises  of  God  and  his  free  favor,  whereby  the  soid 
hath  a  place  of  joy  and  refuge  in  all  storms  of  adversity.  I  beseech  tlie 
Lord  to  open  thine  eyes,  that  thou  mayest  see  the  riches  of  His  grace, 
which  will  abate  the  account  of  all  earthly  vanities ;  and  if  it  please  Him 
to  give  thee  once  a  taste  of  the  sweetness  of  the  true  wisdom,  which  is 
from  above,  it  will  season  thy  studies  and  give  a  new  temper  to  thy  soul. 
Remember,  therefore,  what  the  wisest  saith,  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  Lay  this  foundation  and  thou  shalt  be  wise  in- 
deed." 

Such  was  the  career  and  such  the  character  of  Governor  Win- 
throp,  and  I  need  add  nothing  more,  I  am  persuaded,  to  show  that 
his  name  is  worthy  of  being  given  to  your  school.  And  now,  my 
young  friends,  it  is  for  you,  in  your  turn,  to  decide  whether  the 
school  shall  be  worthy  of  the  name.  No  names,  however  dis- 
tinguished ;  no  buildings,  however  convenient  or  costly ;  no 
committees,  however  enlightened  and  vigilant ;  no  instructors, 
however  accomplished  and  devoted,  —  can  make  a  good  school, 
without  the  hearty  co-operation  and  willing  compliance  and  faith- 
ful study  of  the  scholars.  Let  me  conclude,  then,  by  ex})ressing 
the  hope  that  you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  your  opportunities, 
that  you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  example  of  him  by  whose 
name  you  are  to  be  designated  ;  and  that  by  your  diligence,  your 
good  conduct,  your  fidelity  to  your  duties,  your  reverence  fur  the 
laws  of  God  and  of  man,  and  your  observance  of  the  lessons  of 
your  instructors,  you  may  strive  to  render  the  Winthrop  School 
as  much  a  model  school  in  its  internal  condition  and  discipline, 
as  it  certainly  seems  to  be  in  its  external  structure  and  arrange- 
ment.    And  may  the  blessing  of  Heaven  be  upon  your  efforts ! 
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A  SPEECH  MADE  AT  FANEUIL  HALL,  20  AUGUST,  1855. 


I  AIM  sensible,  Mr.  President  and  fellow-citizens,  how  little  can 
be  said,  and  how  little  can  be  listened  to,  with  any  satisfaction,  at 
an  hour  of  so  much  general  sorrow  as  the  present.  But  I  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  to  be  here  with  you  this  morning ;  —  and, 
being  here,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned,  —  as  one  of  those  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  being  associated  with  Mr.  Lawrence 
in  many  public  and  private  relations,  as  well  as  in  immediate 
compliance  with  the  request  of  those  by  whom  this  meeting  has 
been  arranged,  —  for  adding  a  very  few  words  to  what  has  been 
already  so  well  said. 

The  protracted  illness  of  Mr.  Lawrence  has  in  some  measure 
prcjiarcd  us  all  for  the  blow  which  has  at  last  fallen.  But  I  can- 
nut  lirlp  feeling  to-day,  as  I  felt  many  weeks  ago,  —  when  it  was 
fir.st  announced  to  us  that  he  had  been  struck  down  by  a  sudden 
and  serious  illness,  —  that  Boston  has  hardly  another  life  of 
ctjual  value  to  lose.  I  miglit  say,  not  another.  Yes,  strange  as  it 
may  socni,  when  we  reflect  that  within  the  remembrance  of  your- 
self, Ml-.  President,  and  of  others  whom  I  see  around  me,  he 
entered  Boston  a  poor  hid  from  the  country,  "  bringing  his  bun- 
dle under  his  arm,  wiih  less  than  three  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and 
that  was  his  fiutune"  —  1  use  the  words  of  his  late  excellent 
and  lamented  l)roth<  r  —  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  not  too 
niueli  i«)  say  now,  that  take  liini  in  all  liis  relations,  —  commer- 
cial, politieal  and  soeial,  together,  —  he  had  become,  at  the  hour 
ol   his  ilrath,  the  most  important  person  in  our  community. 

liis  .'ulcrprise,  his  liberality,  his  wealth,  his  intiucnce,  his  pul)- 
lie  an<l  private  examph;,  his  ('hristian  eharacter,  all  conspired  to 
rend.T  him  a  peculiar  and  signal  blessing  to  our  city,  and  one 
I -10 1 
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which  could  not  have  been  taken  away  from  us  at  any  time, — 
and  more  especially,  when  so  many  years  of  usefulness  might 
still  have  been  hoped  and  expected  for  him,  —  without  exciting- 
the  deepest  emotions  of  sorrow.  No,  I  do  not  misinterpret  this 
throng  of  quivering  lips  and  moistened  eyes.  We  all  experience 
to-day,  sir,  a  sense  of  personal  bereavement.  We  all  feel  that 
we  have  lost  a  friend ;  a  friend  never  wanting  to  any  occasion 
where  good  words,  or  good  deeds,  where  a  warm  heart  or  an  open 
hand,  could  be  of  service.  Not  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
only  are  called  to  mourn  one  of  their  best  advisers  and  most 
valued  associates.  The  moral,  the  religious,  the  charitable,  the 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  our  city  and  State,  the 
neighboring  University,  our  own  public  schools,  have  lost  one  of 
their  noblest  benefactors.  The  whole  country  has  lost  a  citizen 
of  earnest,  eminent,  intelligent  and  comprehensive  patriotism, 
who  has  rendered  her  no  ordinary  service  in  the  national  coun- 
cils at  home,  —  I  followed  him  there,  sir,  and  know  how  difficult 
it  was  for  anybody  to  fill  his  place,  —  who  has  represented  her 
worthily  and  admirably  as  an  Ambassador  abroad,  —  and  to 
whom  she  might  still  have  looked  in  the  thick-coming  exigencies 
of  the  future,  for  filling  the  very  highest  places  in  her  gift. 

His  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  every  good  cause,  and  it 
was  never  given  to  a  bad  one.  His  noble  bearing  and  genial 
presence  seemed  the  very  embodiment  of  an  enlarged  and  en- 
lightened public  spirit.  If  some  one  of  the  gifted  artists  of  our 
land  should  desire  hereafter  to  personify,  on  the  breathing  canvas 
or  in  the  living  marble,  the  mingled  dignity  and  energy,  the 
blended  benevolence,  generosity,  and  enterprise  which  have  char- 
acterized the  good  Boston  merchant  for  so  many  generations 
past,  I  know  not  how  he  could  ever  do  so  more  successfully  than 
by  portraying  the  very  form  which  has  just  been  laid  low,  and  by 
moulding  the  very  lineaments  upon  which  death  has  now  set  its 
seal.  I  cannot  think  of  him,  as  he  was  among  us  but  yesterday, 
without  recalling  the  beautiful  words  of  Edmund  Burke  in  refer- 
ence to  his  friend  Sir  George  Saville  :  —  "  When  an  act  of  great 
and  signal  humanity  was  to  be  done,  and  done  with  all  the  weight 
and  authority  that  belonged  to  it,  this  community  could  cast  its 
eyes  on  none  but  him." 
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Let  US  rejoice,  fellow-citizens,  even  in  this  hour  of  affliction, 
that  he  was  ours  so  long.  Let  us  thank  God,  as  we  bend  over 
his  honored  dnst,  for  having  given  us  such  a  man,  and  let  us  not 
murmur  that  in  His  own  good  time  He  has  taken  him  back  to 
Himself.  Such  a  man  can  never  be  wholly  lost  to  us.  His  ex- 
ample remains.  His  noble  acts  survive  him.  His  memory  will 
be  among  the  cherished  treasures  of  all  our  hearts.  Of  such  as 
him  we  may  say  with  the  poet,  — 

"  Tlie  dead  are  like  the  stars  by  day, 

Withdrawn  from  mortal  eye  ; 
But  not  extinct,  —  they  hold  their  way 

In  glory  through  the  sky." 
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AN  ADDRESS  AT  THE  LAYING   OF  THE  CORNER  STONE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY   OF 

BOSTON,   17  SEPTEMBER,   1855. 


We  are  here,  Mr.  Mayor,  gentlemen  of  the  City  Council, 
and  fellow-citizens,  to  lay  the  Corner  Stone  of  a  Building  for 
the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  We  have  come  to 
take  the  first  formal  step  towards  making  permanent  provision 
for  an  Institution,  which  we  believe  is  to  exert  a  most  important 
and  powerful  influence  upon  the  character  of  our  community,  — 
so  long  as  our  community  shall  have  a  character  among  men. 

By  a  more  than  fortunate  coincidence,  we  have  been  able  to 
select  for  this  purpose  the  225th  anniversary  of  the  day,  which 
has  become  associated,  in  New  England  History,  with  the  origi- 
nal foundation  of  our  City.  On  this  day,  just  two  centuries  and 
a  quarter  ago,  at  a  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Massachusetts 
Company,  held  at  Charlestown  (Governor  Winthrop  in  the  chair), 
it  was  "Ordered,  That  Trimountaiiie  shall  be  called  Boston." 

I  know  not  how  a  nobler  Commemoration  of  our  Municipal 
Birthday  could  have  been  devised  than  that  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  or  one  calculated  to  invest  it  with  a  more  enduring 
charm  in  the  hearts  of  future  generations.  Certainly,  no  Birth- 
day Offering  could  easily  have  been  arranged,  more  welcome  to 
a  venerated  mother,  or  more  worthy  of  grateful  and  affectionate 
children,  than  the  Institution  svliich  is  here  to  be  established. 

It  is  fit,  my  friends,  that  such  a  transaction,  on  such  a  day, 
should  be  marked  by  something  of  public  and  solemn  cere- 
monial. It  is  fit,  that  the  voice  of  Prayer  should  be  lifted  up  at 
such  an  hour  and  in  such  a  connection,  and  that  songs  of  Praise 
should  flow  forth  from  the  lips  and  from  the  hearts  of  these 
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graceful  young  ladies  and  these  joyous  pupils  of  the  Schools. 
It  is  eminently  fit,  that  the  Conscript  Fathers  of  the  City  should 
lend  the  sanction  of  their  official  presence  to  the  scene,  and 
that  some  word  of  remembrance,  of  congratulation,  and  of  hope 
should  not  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  those,  who  have  been 
honored  witli  a  commission  to  conduct  so  interesting  a  work. 

1  think  myself  happy,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  being  privileged,  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board,  to  speak  that  word,  and  in  being  allowed  to 
associate  myself,  in  ever  so  humble  a  manner,  with  this  crown- 
ing act  of  the  maturity  of  my  native  place. 

And  now,  Icllow-citizens,  it  is  most  agreeable  to  reflect  that 
the  Institution  which  we  are  engaged  this  day  in  establishing, 
is  in  sucli  i)recise  and  beautiful  conformity  with  the  policy  and 
the  jjrinciples  of  those  noble  Colonists  by  whom  Boston  was 
fuunded.  Too  often,  alas!  in  tlie  progress  of  great  cities,  the 
most  costly  and  conspicuous  structures  serve  only,  as  they  rise, 
to  signalize  some  fresh  departure  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
the  olden  time.  But  we  are  here  to  erect  no  such  monument 
of  our  own  degeneracy.  We  are  here  to  engraft  no  strange  or 
uncongenial  branch  upon  the  old  Puritan  vine.  We  have  come 
rather,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  carry  out  to  its  legitimate 
consummation,  a  system  whicli  was  the  peculiar  pride  and  glory 
of  the  New  England  settlers,  and  which  they  cherished  and  cul- 
tivated as  the  especial  strength  and  safeguard  of  the  civil  and 
religious  freedom  which  they  planted  upon  these  shores. 

With  a  wisdom  and  a  forecast,  which  seem,  as  we  look  back 
upon  tiiem,  little  less  tliaii  the  innnediate  promptings  of  a 
Divine  Power,  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts  and  founders  of  Bos- 
Ion  allowed  scarcely  an  hour  to  elapse  after  their  anival,  before 
making  some  incipient  jirovision  for  tlu;  jniblic  instruction  of 
tlu'ir  cliildrcii.  Wiiliin  live  years  after  Trimountaine  was  called 
Boston,  tin;  small  beginnings  of  our  common-school  system  may 
l»e  distinctly  traced  upon  our  ancient  records.  And  from  that 
day  to  this,  the  institutions  of  free  pojiular  education  have  gone 
on  from  strength  to  strength, —  have  been  extent-lrd  and  ini- 
|»rovt'<i,  year  by  year,  under  I  In'  lilicial  and  fostering  care  ol 
our  jtulilic  antliorities,  —  until,  during  the  single  year  last  past, 
nearly  li.j,UOO  children  have  received,  wilhin  oui'  city  limits,  as 
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good  an  education  as  the  wide  world  can  afford,  without  cost  or 
charge  to  themselves,  but  at  the  willingly  incurred  expense,  all 
told,  of  little  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
public  treasury.* 

By  the  munificent  bequest  of  a  native  son  of  Boston,  —  whose 
name  will  be  remembered  among  us  as  long  as  the  Pyramids 
amid  which  that  memorable  Codicil  was  conceived,  or  the  palaces 
of  the  Pharaohs  on  one  of  which  it  was  written  (John  Lowell, 
Jr.),  —  a  system  of  free  lectures  has  been  added,  of  late  years, 
to  our  other  means  of  popular  instruction,  and  has  abundantly 
justified  the  generous  purposes  of  its  lamented  founder. 

But  education  does  not  end  with  the  schools;  —  nor  is  all 
education  conducted  within  the  school-room  or  the  lecture-room. 
Even  a  College  Degree  is  but  the  significant  A.  B.  of  a  whole 
alphabet  of  learning  still  to  be  acquired.  The  great  work  of 
self-culture  remains  to  be  carried  on  long  after  masters  and 
tutors  and  professors  have  finished  their  labors  and  exhausted 
their  arts.  And  no  small  part  of  this  work,  I  need  hardly  say, 
is  to  be  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  good  reading  and  by 
the  aid  of  good  books. 

"Who  shall  undertake  to  measure  the  importance  or  calculate 
the  value  of  good  reading,  as  an  instrument  in  advancing  the 
welfare  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind!  Even  one 
good  book,  read  by  snatches,  in  the  intervals  of  labor,  or  in  the 
watches  of  the  night,  —  wliat  unspeakable  comfort  and  aid  has 
it  not  often  imparted  to  the  humblest,  or,  it  may  be,  to  the 
loftiest,  mind  and  heart ! 

I  speak  not  of  the  Bible,  —  which  is  an  exception  to  all  books, 
and  which  might  almost  be  a  substitute  for  all ;  —  a  library  in 
itself,  able  alone  to  carry  civilization  and  culture  into  every 
home  where  it  is  thoroughly  and  thankfully  and  thoughtfully 
read;  —  itself  the  Corner  Stone  of  all  Cliristian  literature  for 
ever ! 

But  even  among  books  of  merely  human  composition  and 
origin,  and  dealing  with   merely  human   and   mortal   relations 


*  The  precise  figures  in  the  city  auditor's  report,  then  just  published,  were  24,827 
pupils ;  — Expenditures,  including  new  school  houses,  $389,135.64. 
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and  interests,  —  liow  many  have  there  not  been,  and  are  there 
nut  still,  — lor  a  good  book  never  dies,  —  of  a  power  not  only 
to  afford  anuisement  or  instruction  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  to 
mouhl  a  whole  character,  and  marshal  a  whole  life  !  How  many 
of  the  mightiest,  as  well  as  of  the  humbler,  intellects  of  the 
world's  history  have  borne  testimony  to  the  influence  of  "the 
precious  life-blood  of  some  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." 

Need  I  recall  to  you  the  example  of  our  own  Franklin,  who 
tells  us  himself,  in  his  charming  little  autobiography,  that,  while 
indulging  his  jjassionate  fondness  for  reading,  as  a  child  of 
twelve  years  old,  he  found  among  the  few  books  which  his  father 
could  alTord  to  own,  "  a  work  of  De  Foe's,  entitled  an  '  Essay  on 
Projects,"  from  which,  perhaps,  (says  he)  I  derived  impressions 
that  have  since  influenced  some  of  the  principal  events  of  my 
life  ? "  Or,  need  I  remind  you  how  much  of  that  clear,  pure, 
transparent  style,  which  distinguished  him  above  almost  all  other 
American  writers  or  even  English  writers,  of  his  own  day  or  of 
anv  dav,  he  attributed  to  the  use  which  he  had  made  of  "  an  odd 
volume  of  the  '  Spectator '  which  fell  into  his  hands "  by  the 
merest  accident  ? 

Such  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  great  Bostonian 
pursued  that  system  of  self-culture  which  prepared  him  for  his 
wonderful  career  as  a  philosopher  and  a  patriot ;  —  books,  odd 
vohunes,  sometimes  found  by  chance  on  the  meagre  shelves  of 
the  family  book-case,  —  sometimes  falling  into  his  hands  by  less 
natural  and  accountable  accidents,  —  sometimes  borrowed  from 
his  fL'llow-ajij)rentices  and  read  by  stealtli  while  they  were  sleep- 
ing. '•  iiow  often  (says  he)  has  it  happened  to  me  to  pass  the 
night  in  reading  liy  my  bedside,  when  the  book  had  been  lent  and 
w:is  to  lie  returned  the  next  morning,  lest  it  might  be  missed  or 
wanted  I  "  And  you  all  rememlier  the  practical  testimony  which 
he  gavt'  to  liis  own  sense  of  the  value  of  reading,  by  setting  on 
foot  the  very  fust  Social  Circulating  Library  known  to  the  aimals 
of  the  world. 

IJiii  I  iii;iy  nut  take  up  moif  ul'  llie  time  uf  ibis  oceasion  in 
rhu|»so(lies  upon  reading,  oi-  in  illustrating  or  exemplifying  the 
value  of  good  books,     i  have  said  more  than  enough  already  to 
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justify  the  remark,  that  in  establishing  this  Free  Public  Library, 
we  are  but  carrying  forward  another  stage,  and  that  a  great 
stage,  towards  its  ultimate  consummation  and  perfection,  that 
noble  system  of  popular  education  which  our  fathers  founded. 
It  has  originated  in  no  mere  design  to  furnish  a  resort  for  pro- 
fessed scholars,  where  they  may  pursue  their  studies,  or  prosecute 
their  researches,  historical  or  classical,  scientific  or  literary, — 
important  as  such  an  object  might  be.  It  is  to  be  eminently  a 
library  for  the  people,  —  for  the  whole  people. 

Doubtless,  in  the  gradual  accumulation  of  such  a  library  as  we 
hope  to  see  here,  —  or  as  we  hope  others  at  least  will  see  here,  — 
when  this  spacious  area  shall  be  filled  with  books,  and  when, 
perhaps,  the  building  now  about  to  be  erected  shall  have  been 
extended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  this  ample  lot,  —  doubtless,  in 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  such  a  library  as  future  generations 
will  witness  and  enjoy  here,  —  no  books  will  be  excluded  because 
they  may  not  seem  to  be  of  immediate,  general,  or  popular  use  or 
interest.  No  books,  certainly,  will  ever  be  rejected  in  this  land 
of  universal  education  and  intelligence,  as  being  beyond  the 
comprehension  or  capacity  of  the  people.  That  comprehension 
will  be  subjected  to  no  narrow  gauge,  nor  that  capacity  measured 
by  any  reduced  or  stinted  standard.  Those  who  shall  have 
charge  from  time  to  time  of  making  its  collections,  will  not  be 
likely  to  forget  that  we  are  no  dwindled  or  degenerate  offspring 
of  a  race,  which  John  Milton  so  nobly  and  so  justly  character- 
ized, when  he  said,  —  "  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  consider 
what  nation  it  is  whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the  gov- 
ernors ;  —  a  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious 
and  piercing  spirit ;  acute  to  invent,  subtile  and  sinewy  to  dis- 
course, not  beneath  the  reach  of  any  point  the  highest  that 
human  capacity  can  soar  to." 

Here,  doubtless,  in  due  time,  will  be  found  works  of  the  deep- 
est philosophy  and  science ;  and,  until  the  name  of  Boivditch 
shall  be  lost  to  our  remembrance,  it  will  hardly  be  suggested  that 
others  beside  professed  scholars  may  not  be  able  to  turn  those 
volumes  to  the  best  account,  and  even  to  add  new  ones  of  their 
own.  Here,  without  question,  in  due  time,  will  be  found  books 
in  every  language  and  tongue  which  is  read  or  spoken  beneath 
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the  sun ;  and,  while  the  living  example  of  an  EJihu  Burritt  is 
still  before  us,  no  one  will  doubt  that  others  beside  what  are 
called  the  educated  classes  may  be  eager  to  decipher  their  myste- 
ries, and  may  find  no  characters  too  difficult  for  tlieir  mastery. 
The  least  popular  books  of  the  collection  may  still  find  their  best 
readers  coining  forth  from  the  forge  or  the  forecastle. 

]]ut  as  a  general  rule,  and  for  the  present  at  least,  our  pro- 
fessed scholars  and  students  will  look  to  the  libraries  of  our 
Universities  and  Athenseums  and  Academies  of  Science,  for  the 
volumes  which  may  aid  them  in  their  s])ccial  investigations  and 
pursuits. 

The  Library  whose  corner  stone  we  are  now  about  to  lay,  in  its 
primary  and  principal  design,  is  to  furnish  entertainment  and 
instruction  for  the  whole  people.  Central  in  its  situation,  the 
dwellers  in  all  quarters  of  the  city  may  approach  it  "svith  almost 
equal  facility.  Standing  on  the  margin  of  our  beautiful  Com- 
mon, it  will  reflect  and  reproduce  some  of  the  peculiar  and  truly 
republican  features  of  that  charming  play-place  of  our  children, 
and  pleasure-ground  of  us  all,  —  where  we  see,  at  this  moment, 
the  choicest  seats  and  most  inviting  shade  ranged  along  the  trod- 
den paths,  and  by  the  side  of  the  broad  and  beaten  tracks  ;  —  and 
whose  crystal  fountains  —  though  now  and  then  they  may  leap  to 
the  skies  and  sparkle  in  the  sun  and  waste  themselves  in  glitter- 
ing spray,  to  furnish  a  iioliday  spectacle  —  find  always  their 
better  use  and  their  daily  beauty  in  ministering  to  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  wayfaring  and  the  weary. 

And  this,  fellow-citizens,  is  to  be  our  intellectual  and  literary 
Common,  —  beneath  whose  roof  and  within  whose  alcoves  foun- 
tains of  living  waters  shall  be  ever  open,  and  upon  whose  tables 
shall  i)e  always  spread  a  banquet  of  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  for  every  mind,  Avith  a  cover  and  a  cordial  welcome  for  every 
comer,  and  where  no  guest,  whatever  his  garment,  so  it  clothe  an 
lioncst  man,  shall  be  excluded  or  disdained.  "  Free  to  all.  w  iili 
no  otlit-r  restrictions  than  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  books"  —  tiiese  are  the  noble  terms  of  its  greatest  bene- 
factor." 

It  may  never  vie,  indeed,  with  the  sumptuous  Libraries  of  the 

•  Letter  of  Joshua  Bates,  1  October,  1852. 
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Old  World,  in  the  magnitude  or  magnificence  of  their  structure, 
or  in  the  costliness  and  rarity  of  their  contents.  We  have  aimed 
at  no  imposing  fa9ades,  or  splendid  colonnades.  But  it  is  confi- 
dently believed,  that,  by  the  skill  of  our  ingenious  architect 
(Mr.  C.  H.  Kirby),  few  buildings  will  be  found  to  equal  it  in 
practical  appropriateness  and  convenience ;  and  that,  through  the 
discriminating  care  of  the  distinguished  trustees  of  the  library, 
—  our  Everetts,  and  Ticknors,  and  Shurtleffs,  who,  like  the 
Irvings,  and  Astors,  and  Cogswells  of  a  sister  city,  are  devoting 
themselves  so  assiduously  to  this  particular  province,  —  no  collec- 
tion of  books  will  ultimately  surpass  it  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
improvement  and  instruction  of  a  free  people. 

Here,  especially,  will  be  collected  without  delay,  whatever  may 
throw  light  on  the  great  practical  arts  which  have  characterized 
our  age  and  country,  and  whatever  may  assist  our  ingenious 
mechanics  and  inventors,  —  second  to  none  throughout  the 
world,  —  in  their  attempts  still  further  to  simplify  the  magic 
processes,  and  to  perfect  the  marvellous  implements  and  engines, 
by  which  difficulties  and  distances  may  be  annihilated. 

Here,  too,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  found,  from  time  to  time, 
whatever  our  people  may  be  able  to  point  to,  as  the  product 
of  their  own  intelligence,  their  own  genius,  their  own  institu- 
tions. Here  will  be  seen  the  whole  body  of  American  literature, 
as  it  shall  gradually  unfold  and  develop  itself  under  the  influence 
of  American  liberty.  No  book  or  pamphlet,  certainly,  which 
shall  emanate  from  a  Boston  mind  or  a  Boston  pen,  will  be  long 
wanting  to  its  shelves.  For  here,  as  one  after  another  of  her 
sons  or  of  her  daughters  shall  employ  the  talent  which  her 
schools  or  her  social  advantages  shall  have  enabled  them  to 
improve,  they  will  themselves  be  seen  hastening  to  lay  the  ear- 
liest fruits  upon  the  maternal  altar.  In  the  admirable  language 
of  one  of  our  early  benefactors,  — "  Every  son  of  Boston  justly 
regards  the  city  as  an  illustrious  parent,"*  —  and  here  that 
parent  may  peculiarly  be  pictured  as  opening  her  lap  to  receive 
gifts  from  her  grateful  children,  —  at  once  the  pledges  of  their 
love  and  the  proofs  of  their  worthiness. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  we  should  be  ungrateful  were  we  to 

*  Letter  of  Jonathan  Phillips,  14  April,  1853. 
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forget,  on  this  occasion,  those  among  the  living,  and  those  among 
the'' dead,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  estal^lishment  and 
endowment  of  this  institution.  The  building,  indeed,  upon  whose 
walls  we  are  standing,  is  intended  to  be,  and  is,  wholly  a  city 
building.  It  owes  its  projection  and  its  progress  to  the  enlight- 
ene<l  and  lil)eral  counsels  of  the  successive  city  governments, 
who  have  made  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of 
the  site  and  for  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  It  owes  much  to 
your  immediate  predecessor  (Hon.  Benjamin  Seaver),  and  it 
owes  still  more  to  yourself,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  to  your  associates  in 
the  present  City  bouncil.  I  am  persuaded,  gentlemen  of  the 
two  branches,  that  if  the  enterprising  contractor  (Mr.  Nathan 
Drake),  and  the  faithful  laborers  in  his  employ,  shall  fulfil  the 
promise  of  these  first  beginnings,  you  will  have  no  cause  to 
regret  what  you  have  done.  1  am  persuaded,  that  you  will  find 
few  items  on  the  list  of  your  annual  expenditures,  —  be  your 
terms  of  service  longer  or  shorter,  —  upon  which  you  will  look 
back  with  greater  satisfaction  or  with  greater  pride,  —  nor  any 
item  for  whieh  the  whole  people  of  Boston,  in  all  time  to  come, 
will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  themselves  more  deeply  in  your 
debt. 

But  we  have  other  and  individual  benefactors  to  be  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  this  work.  And,  first  of  all,  it  becomes 
us  to  name  with  the  highest  distinction,  and  with  the  most  grate- 
ful regard  and  respect,  that  eminent  and  excellent  merchant  and 
liiinker,  whom,  though  long  resident  in  London,  we  are  always 
proud  to  recognize  and  to  elaim  as  a  native  son  of  Massachu- 
setts,—  Joshua  Batf:s,  —  whose  munificent  donation  of  Fifty 
Thoumnd  IhiUdrs,  with  its  wise  and  well-considered  conditions, 
put  an  end  to  all  further  doultt  that  this  institution  would  have 
an  inniKMliatc  jirosperons.  and  i)crmanent  existence. 

Amid  all  liie  eai'es  and  riches  and  honors  by  which  he  is  sur- 
roiMided  ill  the  distinguished  position  which  his  integrity  and 
enterprise  have  so  worthily  won  for  him  in  the  metropolis  of  Old 
lOngland,  —  In-  has  never  forgotten  his  hunil)le  beginnings,  his 
early  friends,  or  his  native  soil.  Let  him  be  assured,  that  the 
metropolis  of  New  England  does  not  forget  him  on  this  occasion, 
nor  will  ever  fail  to  hold  his  name  and  character  in  fresh  and 
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grateful  remembrance.  We  send  him  our  greetings  this  day 
from  these  firm  foundations  of  an  institution  which  owes  so 
much  to  his  unprompted  and  unstinted  generosity,  and  we  waft 
the  best  wishes  of  a  hundred  thousand  hearts  across  the  Atlantic 
for  his  continued  prosperity  and  welfare. 

In  fit  connection  with  this  central  figure  in  the  group  of  our 
benefactors,  we  next  recall  a  name  associated  in  successive  gen- 
erations with  not  a  few  of  our  most  valued  seminaries  of  educa- 
tion and  of  science,  and  now  worthily  worn  by  one  born  and  bred 
and  still  residing  among  us,  —  one  whose  excellent  words  1  have 
just  quoted,  and  who  is  present  with  us  at  this  moment,  to 
receive  our  cordial  and  grateful  acknowledgments,  —  Jonathan 
Phillips  ;  —  may  he  long  be  spared  to  witness  the  results  of  his 
large  and  timely  bounty  ! 

And  there  are  others  with  us  here  on  this  occasion,  whose  early 
and  liberal  gifts  of  money  or  of  books  cannot  be  forgotten. 

I  need  not  name  a  late  Mayor  of  our  city  (Hon.  John  P.  Big- 
elow),  who  so  handsomely  diverted  the  amount  which  had  been 
raised  for  a  well-merited  memorial  of  his  own  faithful  services, 
to  the  purpose  of  conferring  a  fresh  benefit  on  those  who  had 
thus  sought  to  honor  him. 

I  need  not  name  the  distinguished  and  eloquent  orator  and 
statesman  (Hon.  Edward  Everett),  who  was  seen,  about  the  same 
time,  in  fulfilment  of  a  previous  and  cherished  purpose,  gather- 
ing up  the  accumulated  treasures  of  his  long  public  life,  and 
laying  them  at  the  feet  of  those  in  whose  behalf  he  had  already 
so  successfully  and  so  brilliantly  employed  them. 

Others,  too,  might  be  referred  to,  among  the  living,  and  some 
of  them  among  the  present,  who  have  made  large  and  valuable 
additions  to  our  collection,  or  who  have  rendered  services  to  our 
infant  library,  more  valuable  than  any  volumes ;  and  more  than 
one  might  be  named,  had  they  not  forbidden  me  to  name  them, 
who,  in  the  double  capacity  of  commissioner  and  trustee,  or  in 
the  threefold  capacity  of  commissioner,  trustee,  and  donor,  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  whole  progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  institution. 

Nor  can  I  omit  to  allude  to  that  ardent  and  enterprising  for- 
eigner (Mons.  Vattemare),  whose  offerings  were  the  earliest  of 
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all,  and  whose  enthusiastic  zeal  in  the  cause  of  intellectual  and 
literary  exclianges  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  have  recently 
called  forth  the  commendations  of  a  Guizot  and  a  Dupiu  at  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  at  Paris. 

Nor  shall  "the  last,  best  gift"  be  forgotten.  Honor  to  the 
liberal  ladv,*  —  not  alone  of  her  sex  in  remembering  us,  —  who, 
on  the  very  eve  of  this  occasion,  has  given  so  welcome  a  pledge 
that  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  Boston  are  not  insensible  to 
the  value  of  such  an  institution ! 

But  the  living  must  not  alone  be  remembered  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  this.  1  cannot  forget  the  generous  gift  of  that  intelligent 
and  enlightened  publisher,  whose  name  had  so  long  been  the  best 
guaranty  of  a  good  book,  and  whom  few  of  us  can  miss  from  the 
scenes  of  his  useful  and  honorable  occupations,  without  a  keen 
sense  of  personal  and  of  public  loss,  —  James  Brown. 

I  cannot  forget,  either,  the  even  earlier  contribution  of  that 
kind-hearted  and  veneral)le  merchant,  Samuel  Appleton,  whose 
countless  benefactions  to  our  community  will  render  his  memory 
fragrant  to  a  thousand  generations. 

Still  loss  may  I  omit  to  allude  to  the  recent  most  liberal  and 
noljle  be(iucst  of  the  lamented  Abbott  Lawrence,  —  a  bequest 
which  we  would  all  have  prayed  Heaven  still  longer  to  postpone. 
His  lift?  was  better  to  us  than  any  legacy,  —  for  his  heart,  un- 
touched lo  the  last  even  by  the  cruel  disease  which  pervaded  and 
paralyzed  every  other  organ,  was  in  every  good  cause,  and  his 
hand  was  ever  ready  to  sustain  what  his  heart  approved. 

These  all,  and  still  other  honored  names,  fellow-citizens,  will 
be  found  inscribed  on  tiie  memorials  which  we  are  about  to 
dcjMisit  lieneath  this  massive  stone.  They  are  not,  however, 
about  t(j  l)e  Ijuried  out  of  our  remembrance.  They  will  be  regis- 
tered "  where  every  day  we  may  turn  the  leaf  to  read  them." 
They  will  l)e  inscribed  on  the  hearts  of  all  true  Bostonians,  and 
our  children  and  our  cliildren's  children  will  repeat  them  as  the 
nanicH  t>i'  the  earliest  friends  and  l)enefactors  ol'  an  institution, 
wliii'li  is  destined,  in  nil  time  to  come,  to  be  the  source  of  so 
nuH'li  true  satisfaction,  and  the  subject  of  so  nuich  just  ja-ide. 

i  have  reminded  you,  fellow-citizens,  that  we  had  I'ortunately 
•  Ml!'.  S.  Iiiinnn  Kasl  Shepard. 
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been  able  to  appropriate  to  this  occasion  the  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  our  city.  But  I  cannot  but  remember  that  it  is 
the  anniversary  of  another  great  and  memorable  event  in  more 
recent  American  History. 

"  Done  in  Convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States 
present,  the  Seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  twelfth.  In 
witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

George  Washington,  President^ 

Such  is  the  final  clause,  and  such  the  illustrious  attestation, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  —  whose  formation 
is  thus  for  ever  identified  with  the  day  on  which  we  are  as- 
sembled. 

I  hail  the  omen  of  a  coincidence  which  thus  binds  together,  by 
the  associations  of  a  common  anniversary,  the  birthday  of  our 
city  and  the  birthday  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Let  us  renew 
our  pledges  of  fidelity  to  them  both.  Let  us  accept  the  full 
import  and  cherish  the  whole  significance  of  that  coincidence, 
and  embrace  our  entire  country  in  the  good  wishes  of  this  occa- 
sion. And  while  we  lay  these  foundations  in  the  hope  and  in  the 
confidence  that  they  will  never  be  overturned  nor  shaken,  let  us 
hope  and  trust,  also,  that  they  will  not  survive  either  the  city  in 
whose  service  and  by  whose  authority  they  are  laid,  or  the  liberty 
of  which  that  city  was  the  cradle,  or  the  Union  which  is  the  best 
and  only  sure  guaranty  of  that  liberty.  May  these  walls  never 
witness  a  decayed  Boston,  a  prostrate  Freedom,  or  a  divided 
Nation ! 

It  only  remains  for  me,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  the  name  of  my  brother 
commissioners,  —  to  whose  faithful  and  valuable  co-operation  in 
executing  thus  far  the  trust  committed  to  us,  I  hope  I  may  be 
permitted  thus  briefly  to  bear  witness,  —  to  invite  you  to  proceed 
to  the  ceremony  for  which  we  are  assembled,  and  to  deliver  to 
you  this  trowel,  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the  occasion.  It  is,  as 
you  perceive,  sir,  of  no  precious  material  or  elaborate  workman- 
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sliip,  but  we  arc  satisfied  that  it  Avill  derive  a  more  than  common 
interest  and  value  from  the  service  in  which  jou  are  about  to 
employ  it. 

And,  in  tlie  language  of  our  city  motto,  "  Sicut  patribus,  sit 
Deus  nobis,"  —  ^lay  God  be  with  us,  as  he  was  with  our  fathers  ! 

XoTE. Further  details  of  the  occasion  on  which  this  Address  was  delivered, 

and  of  tlie  history  of  the  Institution  wliicii  it  inaugurated,  will  be  found  in  "  Pro- 
ceedings on  the  Occasion  of  laying  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  Public  Library  of  the 
City  of  Boston,"  published  by  order  of  the  City  Council  by  Moore  &  Crosby,  City 
Printers,  1855. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  WHIG  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  15  OCTOBER,  1855. 


Boston,  Oct.  15,  1855. 

My  Deae  Sir,  —  An  engagement  of  long  standing,  to  preside  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Boston  Provident  Association,  puts  it 
entirely  out  of  my  power  to  be  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening  next.  But  I  cheerfully  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
TV'hich  your  invitation  atfords  me,  to  say  something  in  regard  to 
the  objects  for  whicli  the  Whigs  of  Boston  are  about  to  assemble. 

It  would  be  mere  affectation  in  any  one  to  deny  that  there  is 
much  in  the  present  condition  of  political  affairs  in  Massachusetts 
to  embarrass  and  perplex  those  who  desire  nothing  but  to  do  their 
duty  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  country. 

But  tliere  is  something  of  compensation  in  the  reflection,  that 
it  is  eminently  a  moment  when  every  man  is  free  to  give  expres- 
sion to  his  own  independent  and  honest  opinions. 

I  intend,  with  your  leave,  to  express  mine,  on  this  occasion, 
without  fear  or  favor. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  become  early  associated  with  tlie  Whig 
party  of  the  State  and  Nation,  and  I  have  had  my  full  share  in  all 
its  successes  and  in  all  its  reverses,  during  its  entire  existence. 
I  have  nothing  to  regret  in  my  connection  with  it.  But  I  have 
no  desire  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  Whig  party,  or  of  any 
other  party,  for  mere  party's  sake,  ,  There  is  nothing,  nothing 
whatever,  present  or  prospective,  in  the  gift  of  any  party,  which  I 
covet.  Nor  would  I  sacrifice  one  jot  or  tittle  of  conscientious 
conviction  for  the  highest  honors  which  any  party  has  to  bestow. 
And  could  I  perceive  that  any  great  interest  was  to  be  promoted, 
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or  any  great  principle  to  be  vindicated,  or  any  great  cause  of 
human  jnstice  or  human  freedom  to  be  advanced,  by  breaking  up 
the  Whig  party,  I  would  be  second  to  no  man  in  my  efforts  to 
bring  about  that  result. 

I  have  no  slavish  devotion  to  party  lines  or  party  names.  "Who 
cares  whether  the  organization  under  which  we  act  be  entitled 
Whig  or  Rejtu1)lican  ?  Why,  it  can  hardly  be  forgotten  that  most 
of  us  were  Republicans  before  we  were  Whigs.  National  Repuh- 
licans,  —  that  was  the  old  name  of  the  Whig  party.  I  trnst  that 
there  is  not  more  meant  than  meets  the  ear,  in  the  proposal  to 
omit  the  first  half  of  that  old  name.  I  trust  that  we  shall  go  for 
the  whole  or  none,  and  that  we  shall  insist  on  being  nothing  less 
than  National  Republicans  in  fact,  whatever  we  may  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  entitled. 

I  can  see  no  advantage,  however,  in  changing  names,  unless 
there  is  to  be  some  substantial  change  of  policy  or  principle. 
The  mere  addition  of  another  alias  confers  no  honor  upon  indi- 
viduals- or  j)arties,  and  does  notliing  to  increase  the  confidence 
with  which  they  are  regarded  by  the  community. 

What  substantial  change,  then,  of  princijjle  or  of  policy  is  the 
^\'llig  party  of  Massachusetts  called  on  to  adopt,  or  what  change 
are  they  ready  to  adopt,  even  if  tliey  are  called  on  ? 

Now,  I  am  not  about  to  aver  that  the  course  of  the  Whiu-  iiartv 
has  been  always  the  very  wisest,  discreetest,  and  best,  which 
could  possil)ly  have  been  pursued.  The  time  has  been,  —  more 
than  onct'  perhaps, —  when  I  could  have  desired  some  material 
modification  of  that  course.  But  take  it  for  all  in  all,  —  in  the 
general  direction  it  has  pursued,  and  iu  the  general  results  it  has 
accomplish('(l, —  what  party  has  existe'd  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tiiiM.  which  has  been  more  pure,  more  patriotic,  more  faithful  to 
the  best  interests  dl"  the  countiy  and  the  true  principles  of  the 
Constitution  ?  What  j»arty  has  ever  included  on  its  rolls  and 
within  its  ranks,  ji  larger  number  of  the  most  enlightened  and  de- 
voted friends  and  defenders  of  our  n-pulihc  aiul  its  institutions? 
I  know  of  none. 

I  understand  l.y  tlir  Whin-  |,;iily  of  Massachusetts,  iu  the  first 
phice,  a  Constitutional  Tarty,  — which  regards  the  Union  of  the 
StatoH,  an<l  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  formal  condition  and 
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bond  of  that  Union,  as  things  —  above  all  other  things  —  to  be 
respected  and  maintained.  I  understand  it  to  be  a  party  which, 
while  it  may  perceive  some  provisions  of  that  Constitution  which 
it  might  wish  to  have  been  other  than  they  are,  yet  recognizes  and 
accepts  the  whole,  every  article  of  it,  as  of  binding  force  and  obli- 
gation, —  and  that,  not  according  to  any  arbitrary  individual 
understanding,  but  according  to  solemn  judicial  interpretation, — 
which  justifies  no  reservation,'  equivocation,  or  evasion  in  the 
official  oath  to  support  that  Constitution,  but  demands  the  exact 
and  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  that  oath  l)y  all  who  are  privileged 
to  take  it  on  their  lips. 

I  understand  by  the  Whig  party  of  Massachusetts  in  the  second 
place,  a  party  of  Law  and  Order,  —  which  seeks  reforms  by  no 
riotous  or  revolutionary  processes, —  which  regards  the  great 
right  of  revolution  as  having  been,  once  for  all,  asserted,  and  the 
great  work  of  revolution,  once  for  all,  accomplished,  by  those  who 
have  gone  before  us  ;  and  which  looks  henceforward,  for  the  redress 
of  occasional  grievances,  to  the  peaceful  and  legitimate  operation 
of  the  republican  institutions  which  they  founded ;  which  holds 
all  nullification  and  disunion  in  utter  abhorrence,  and  disclaims 
all  sympathy  and  connection  with  those  who  would  burn  Constitu- 
tions or  batter  down  coiu't-houses. 

I  understand  by  the  Whig  party  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  third 
place,  a  party  which  consents  to  no  bargain,  and  tolerates  no 
traffic,  as  a  means  of  securing  office  ;  which  abominates  all  politi- 
cal trading  and  huckstering,  whether  for  the  promotion  of 
measures  or  of  men  ;  and  which  looks  with  connnon  aversion 
upon  the  congenial  corruption  which  purchased  a  coalition  tri- 
umph in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  or  a  Nebraska  triumph 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  understand  by  the  Whig  party  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  foui-th 
place,  a  party  which  looks  to  the  advancement  of  our  national 
prosperity  and  welfare,  by  a  liberal  administration  of  the  public 
lands,  by  a  discriminating  adjustment  and  an  honest  and  equal 
collection  of  the  duties  upon  imports,  and  by  seasonalile  and 
sufficient  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors. 

I  understand  by  the  Whig  party  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  fifth 
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place,  a  party  which  has  ado])ted  and  pursued  the  true  Washing- 
ton policy  of  observing  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations, 
and  of  cultivating  peace  and  harmony  Avith  all ;  which  would 
avoid  all  permanent  antipathies  and  passionate  attachments  for 
other  countries,  and  which,  contenting  itself  with  the  vastness  of 
our  own  territories,  is  opposed  to  every  lawless  scheme  of  foreign 
encroachment  and  aggrandizement. 

I  understand  by  the  Whig  party  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  sixth 
place,  a  party  which  demands  the  maintenance  of  equal  repre- 
sentation and  of  an  independent  Judiciary  in  our  own  Common- 
wealth, and  which  resists  all  tampering  with  our  State  Constitution 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  justice,  or  of 
transferring  the  legislative  power  of  the  State  from  the  many  to 
the  few. 

And,  fuially,  I  understand  by  the  Whig  party  of  Massachusetts, 
a  jjarty  which  deplores  the  existence  of  domestic  slavery  within 
the  limits  of  the  American  Union  or  anywhere  else  on  the  face  of 
the  globe ;  wliich  while  it  abstains  from  all  unconstitutional  and 
illegal  interference  with  it  whatever,  would  omit  no  legal  or  con- 
stitutional effort  to  arrest  and  prevent  its  extension  ;  which  would 
rejoice  to  co-operate  in  any  practicable  method  for  its  gradual  and 
ultimate  extinction,  and  to  bear  its  share  in  any  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices it  might  involve  ;  which  stands  ready  to  resist  every  en- 
croaclnncnt  and  aggression  upon  Northern  rights;  and  which 
esj>ecially  condemns  and  protests  against  the  recent  repudiation 
of  tlie  Missouri  restriction  and  the  re-opening  to  slavery  a  terri- 
lory  consecrated  to  freedom. 

'I'his  is  wliat  I  understand  the  Whig  party  of  ISfassachusetts  to 
liave  been,  and  still  to  be.  And  what  is  there  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  public  affairs  which  calls  upon  us  to  abandon  such  a 
jiurty,  and  to  enlist  under  the  recruiting  flag  of  a  new  one  ? 

As  to  the  piMir  ])rcrence  that  the  Whig  party  is  dead,  it  has 
been  dealt  with  sullieiently  by  others.  It  is  tlie  old  story  of  the 
pn.fiigate  prince  who  stoh-  the  cr(t\vn  fiom  the  pillow  of  his  royal 
parent  to  place  it  prematurely  on  his  own  brow,  and  of  whom  it 
was  so  w<'ll  saitl,  that  his  wish  was  the  oidy  father  to  the  thought. 
It  was  the  more  recent  pretext  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  discovered  n<it  long  ago  a  desperately  sick  and  dying  i)atient 
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ill  poor  Turkey,  and  who  seemed  to  imagine  that  nothing  was  left 
to  be  done  but  to  send  for  the  surgeons  and  make  arrangements 
for  Q.  post-mortem  dissection.  It  happeiied,  in  the  end,  that  his  own 
deatli  preceded  that  of  the  sick  man. 

Why,  it  was  only  two  or  three  years  ago  that  not  a  few  of  our 
own  papers  were  found  proclaiming  that  it  was  the  Democratic 
party  which  was  dead,  and  that  beyond  all  power  of  resuscitation. 
While  now,  the  very  same  papers  are  imploring  us  all  to  unite  in 
one  grand  fusion  phalanx,  for  fear  Democracy  should  again  be 
seen  sweeping  the  country.  The  Democracy  —  I  will  do  them 
the  justice  to  say  —  never  listen  to  these  idle  rumors  about  their 
danger  of  dying,  and  we  might  well  borrow  a  leaf  out  of  their 
book. 

What  then,  is  there,  I  repeat,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  which  should  induce  us  to  abandon  the  Whig  party  ? 

It  was  out  of  my  power,  owing  to  circumstances  altogether  be- 
yond my  control,  to  be  present  at  the  late  Whig  convention  at 
Worcester.  I  am  responsible  for  nothing  that  was  done  or 
omitted  to  be  done  —  for  nothing  that  was  said  or  left  unsaid  — 
on  that  occasion.  No  one  did  me  the  honor  to  consult  me  as  to 
any  of  the  resolutions  or  nominations  which  were  proposed  there. 
The  newspapers  of  the  next  morning  afforded  me  my  earliest  in- 
formation of  the  proceedings.  I  had  signified  only  one  thing, 
beyond  what  was  contained  in  my  brief  public  note,  to  those  who 
were  going  there,  and  that  was,  that  under  no  circumstances  was 
my  own  name  to  be  used  for  any  candidacy  whatever. 

I  am  thus  able  to  look  at  their  proceedings  with  a  purely  disin- 
terested and  independent  spirit.  And  looking  at  them  in  this 
spirit,  I  see  nothing,  nothing  whatever,  to  prevent  my  continued 
and  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Whig  party,  and  my  sujiport  of 
their  candidates. 

Certainly,  I  might  have  desired  a  more  distinct  utterance  upon 
some  points,  and  perhaps  I  could  have  been  content  with  a  less  ' 
distinct  utterance  upon  other  points.  Most  certainly,  I  am  not 
ready  to  concur  with  any  expressions  of  disparagement  or  con- 
tempt which  the  heat  of  debate  may  have  elicited  from  any  body 
for  those  old  friends  of  ours  who  have  parted  from  us  somewhat 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly.     I  regret  the  loss  of  every  man  of 
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tlit'iu  :  and  1  heurtily  wish  they  were  all  back  again  among-  lis  to 
liL'lj)  us  in  our  future  struggles.  There  are  many  of  them  with 
whom  I  have  agreed  better  about  some  things,  than  I  have  with 
those  that  have  staid  behind.  For  many  of  them  I  have  the 
warmest  personal  regard,  and  though  we  may  now  seem  to  be 
pursuing  different  and  diverging  paths,  I  earnestly  hope  and  trust 
we  shall  come  out,  one  of  these  days,  at  the  same  Grand  Junc- 
tion, and  be  found  travelling  together  again  along  the  same  old 
national  highway. 

But  who  are  these  that  tell  us,  that  because  this  convention  did 
not  iterate  and  re-iterate  all  its  old  declarations  upon  every  article 
of  its  political  faith,  that  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  trusted? 
How  does  it  lie  in  the  mouth  of  any  member  of  the  Fusion  party 
to  put  forth  such  an  idea,  when  they  themselves  have  left  their 
wliolc  creed  blank,  except  upon  the  single  issue  of  anti-slavery  ? 
Yes,  they  have  set  the  extraordinary  example  of  making  up  what 
they  call  a  Republican  ])latform,  out  of  one  narrow,  sectional,  anti- 
slavery  i>lank,  and  standing  upon  that  they  turn  round  to  reproach 
the  Whig  convention  for  not  rehearsing,  at  full  length,  their  whole 
thirty-nine  articles  ! 

Have  not  the  Whig  party  the  same  privilege  with  themselves  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  silence  and  reserve  ?  Has  not  their  own  exam- 
ple taught  us  that  the  cheap  way  of  forming  a  united  party  is  to 
select  some  one  subject  for  agreement,  and  leave  all  other  subjects 
open  for  difterence  '( 

And  is  there  not  one  sul»ject  which  appeals  to  us  at  this  moment 
beyond  all  othei-s  —  even  Iteyond  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ques- 
tion—  for  our  earnest  and  umlivided  efforts?  I  mean  the  con- 
dition of  our  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  its  rescue  from  a 
corruption  and  a  misgovernnient  which  have  had  no  parallel  since 
the  State  itsell"  had  an  existence. 

NN  hen  hav(;  such  scenes  ever  been  witnessed  in  our  ancient 
Counnonweidth,  as  we  all  beheld  there  last  winter?  AVhon  was 
Much  legislation  ever  lielore  registered  u|)on  our  .Statute-book  ? 
No  wctnder  the  Slate  House  has  been  round  to  reipiire  such  an 
cluborat<«  n(j\v  uit<hr/iinitlii;f.  No  wonder  the  corner  stone,  laid  by 
Sunuiel  Ailarns  and  Paul  Uevere,  was  so  loosened  that  tiie  inscrip- 
tion jdate  fell  (Mil.     CouM  ihuse  limu-hunored  walls  have  found  a 
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tongue,  they  would  have  protested,  from  the  apex  of  the  dome 
down  to  the  bottom  course  of  the  foundation,  against  the  scenes 
of  which  they  were  the  unworthy  and  unwiUing  witnesses. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  agree  with  the  late  Whig  con- 
vention, that  the  greatest  evils  which  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
are  at  this  moment  called  on  to  redress  and  remedy,  are  those 
within  their  own  immediate  limits.  To  redeem  this  ancient 
Commonwealth  from  the  disgrace  with  which  she  has  been  cov- 
ered, to  lift  her  up  from  the  mire  into  which  corrupt  and  huck- 
stering politicians  have  plunged  her,  to  erase  from  her  records  at 
least  one  act  in  direct  and  wanton  violation  of  her  constitutional 
obligations,  and  to  replace  her  on  that  lofty  eminence  of  purity 
and  patriotism  on  which  she  so  long  stood,  —  this  is  the  first  duty 
of  every  true  Massachusetts  man. 

I  cannot  think  this  is  to  be, done  by  the  re-election  of  one-half 
of  the  candidates  of  the  very  persons  who  have  assisted  in  her 
degradation.  I  cannot  think  it  is  to  be  done  by  the  success  of 
those  who  have  openly  proclaimed  that  no  conformity  is  to  be  re- 
quired upon  this  point,  who  have  wholly  omitted  all  allusion  to  it 
in  their  platform,  and  who  have  selected  an  entirely  different  and 
remote  issue  as  the  paramount  and  only  issue  for  their  considera- 
tion. Talk  of  omissions  at  this  convention  or  that!  What 
omission  is  so  glaring  and  so  monstrous  as  that  which  has  ignored 
the  whole  condition  and  policy  of  our  State  government,  at  a 
moment  when  these  alone  are  the  direct  subject  of  our  struggle, 
—  when  there  is  really  no  other  "  practical  and  living  issue"  be- 
fore us. 

I  freely  confess  that  I  need  no  other  inducement  than  this  for 
adhering  to  the  party  with  which  I  have  so  long  been  associated ; 
a  party  which  has  been  ever  faithful  to  the  honor  and  welfare 
of  Massachusetts,  and  under  whose  auspices  she  first  won  that 
proud  and  pre-eminent  title,  at  home  and  abroad,  —  already  for- 
feited, I  fear,  —  of  "  the  Model  State  "  of  the  American  Union. 
If  that  title  is  ever  to  be  regained,  it  will  be  under  something 
less  speckled  and  motley  than  a  Fusion  flag.  If  the  good  old 
bark  is  once  more  to  be  the  pride  of  the  seas,  or  the  blessing 
of  the  Bay,  she  must  put  in  for  repairs  to  something  safer  and 
better  than  a  sectional,  floating  dock. 
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But  we  are  urged  to  abandon  our  old  colors,  and  rush  wildly 
into  the  promiscuous  ranks  of  a  one-idea  party,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote some  grand  result  connected  with  human  liberty.  Let  us 
look  at  the  new  party  for  a  single  moment  in  this  particular  light, 
and  see  what  claims  it  has  to  our  confidence. 

Beyond  all  doul)t,  a  great  and  grievous  wrong  was  perpetrated 
by  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill.  I  united  with  others  in  pro- 
testing against  it  at  the  outset,  and  I  have  no  words  of  palliation 
or  apology  for  it  now.  It  was  an  act  of  a  character  to  put  "  toys 
of  desperation  "  into  all  our  brains,  to  tempt  us  for  the  moment 
to  break  from  all  our  old  relations  and  to  plunge  into  any  policy 
which  might  hold  out  ever  so  delusive  a  hope  of  redress.  But  a 
sober  second  thought  may  lead  us  to  inquire,  What  more  can  the 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts  do  on  that  sulyect  than  they  have  done 
already  ?  Their  representatives  opposed  it  at  every  stage  of  its 
progress  by  argument  and  by  vote,  while  the  very  men  who  are 
now  clamoring  most  loudly  for  their  aid  and  alliance  manifested 
their  appreciation  of  such  fidelity  by  lying  in  wait  to  undermine 
and  overthrow  them  at  the  earliest  moment. 

And  how  happens  it,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  com- 
peers have  reserved  their  zeal  for  "  the  paramount  issue  "  to  so 
late  a  day  ?  They  tell  us  that  the  Wiiig  resolutions  of  last  year 
were  superlatively  excellent,  and  they  seem  never  tired  of  relicars- 
ing  them  with  ecstasy  at  all  their  own  meetings  now.  ^\lly  did 
they  not  recognize  their  goodness  a  little  earlier  ?  Why  did  they 
not  give  them  an  honest  support  at  the  time  they  were  passed, 
and  help  to  re-elect  those  who  had  been  true  to  them  ?  Why  was 
not  iiiy  old  friend  Julius  Rockwell.  —  who  is  now  fit  to  be  their 
Governor,  —  fit  then  to  be  their  Senator  ?  He  had  just  returned 
home  from  a  faithful  support  of  every  Northern  right,  —  and  yet, 
instead  of  rallying  to  support  him,  they  united  to  supplant  him 
and  strike  him  down  in  the  dark,  and  with  him  all  tlic  other  Whig 
repH'sentatives  who  had  stood  firmly  at  his  side.  Tluit  was  the 
greatest  itlow  to  tlie  honest  cause  of  freedom  it  has  ever  received 
iii  this  Connnonwealth,  and  we  know  where  it  came  from.  We 
see  l»y  wlmm  il  was  dcall,  uiid  lor  what  cud.  Vou  wouhl  not 
have  h'-aid  a  word  in  favor  of  this  Fusion  project  from  that 
source,  if  certain  men  had  hccii  sliil  out  of  office.     Did   a  vote 
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against  the  Fugitive  Law,  or  against  the  Nebraska  Bill,  did  the 
most  uncompromising  fidelity  to  "  the  paramount  issue,"  ever  sat- 
isfy them,  while  their  own  ambition  was  ungratified  ?  But  now 
that  they  are  fairly,  or  unfairly,  seated  in  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  they  are  quite  willing  to  fortify  themselves  in  their  posi- 
tion by  drawing  around  them  the  very  gentlemen  whom  they  have 
ousted,  and  some  of  these  gentlemen  are  polite  enough  to  fall  in 
at  the  word  of  command. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  principal  objection  to  the  new  party, 
and  that  is,  its  eminent  adaptation  to  defeat  the  very  ends  at 
which  it  professedly  aims.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  ultraism  and  recklessness  of  some  of  these  old  Free-soil  leaders, 
who  are  now  calling  on  the  whole  people  to  sustain  them  in  the 
offices  which  they  have  gained  by  every  degree  of  indirection  and 
indecency,  have  been  the  occasion  of  not  a  few  of  those  very 
aggressions  which  they  are  so  vociferous  in  condemning,  and  are 
destined  to  be  the  occasion  of  still  new  ones,  if  they  are  to  be 
encouraged  and  strengthened  in  their  fanatical  career.  No  class 
of  men  in  the  country,  either  Xorthern  or  Southern,  have,  in  my 
judgment,  been  more  responsible  for  many  of  the  measures  which 
thev  have  been  loudest  in  denouncing,  than  vour  regular  Xorthern 
agitators,  who  have  at  last  alarmed  the  South  into  an  idea  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  strengthening  herself  for  the  protection  of 
her  domestic  institutions.  Sometimes,  we  know,  the  South  has 
received  the  most  direct  and  positive  aid  from  this  source.  No- 
body doubts  that  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Union  through  the 
instrumentality  of  New  York  Free-soilers,  at  least  one  of  whom 
may  be  found  at  this  moment  among  the  leading  Republican  can- 
didates in  that  State. 

But  even  the  Nebraska  Bill  owed  not  a  little  of  its  success,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  fatuity  of  some  of  these  ultra  men.  The  vio- 
lence to  which  they  resorted,  here  and  elsewhere,  but  particularly 
here,  in  resisting  the  Fugitive-slave  Law,  produced  the  imi)ression 
that  the  North  intended  to  keep  no  faith  on  any  point.  And  when 
at  length  this  Nebraska  Bill  was  introduced,  a  handful  of  them 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  front  ranks  of  the  opposition,  in 
a  way  to  drive  off  the  only  persons  who  could  have  prevented  its 
consummation.     Half-a-dozen  of  them,  under  the  style  of  Inde- 
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pendent  Democrats,  got  up  a  flaming  manifesto  in  such  hot  haste 
that  it  was  said  to  have  been  dated  on  Sunday,  and  put  it  forth, 
cock-a-hoop,  half-signed,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  all  who  hoped 
to  prevent  the  bill  from  passing.  They  usurped  a  lead  which  be- 
longed to  others,  and  gave  an  odor  of  abolition  to  the  whole 
movement.  From  the  moment  I  read  that  ill-advised  paper,  I 
despaired  of  seeing  that  Southern  oi){)Osition  to  the  measure, 
whieli.  under  other  circumstances,  I  fully  and  firmly  believe  we 
should  have  obtained.  My  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Eliot,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, called  this  protest,  in  a  late  speech,  "  the  first  unmasking  of 
the  plot."  No  :  it  was  the  first  unmasking  of  our  own  batteries, 
and  that  before  they  were  manned  or  ready  for  action  ;  and  upon 
those  who  adopted  this  rash  policy,  not  a  little  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  result  must  justly  fall.  We  read,  in  ancient  history, 
of  a  young  Spartan  officer  who  was  punished  for  rushing  prema- 
turely and  unarmed  upon  the  enemy,  even  although  he  gained  a 
victoi  y.  AVhat  shall  be  said  of  those  who  perilled  and  lost  this 
momentous  stake  by  their  unwise  and  peckless  precipitancy? 

It  is  not  enough  considered  that  the  real  retarders  of  any  move- 
ment are  often  found  among  those  who  are  claiming  to  be  its 
leaders.  Has  it  not  been  so  in  the  case  of  Temperance  ?  Has 
not  excessive  zeal  and  blind  one-idea-ism  led  at  last  to  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  wliich  have  created  a  general  re-action,  and  put  back 
the  cause  of  temi)erance,  we  know  not  how  far  ?  Just  so  has  it 
been,  and  will  it  be  again,  with  these  ultraists  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. For  one,  I  never  witness  one  of  their  violent  spasmodic 
agitations  about  slavery  at  the  North,  without  looking  to  sec  it 
followed  forthwith  by  some  fresh  triumph  at  the  South.  Our 
Northern  fusion  phalanxes,  indeed,  in  the  present  instance,  seem 
to  l)e  taking  up  the  line  of  march  after  the  mischief  is  accom- 
])lished,  as  1  once  saw  some  of  our  militia  companies  (before  the 
days  of  sucii  ])rompt  discijjlinarians  as  General  Edmands  and 
Cuhiiii'l  ('bickering),  turning  out  alter  a  riot  had  been  success- 
fully lai  lii'd  through,  and  parading  near  the  scene  as  if  in  ccle- 
braticMi  of  the  success  of  the  mob.  We  had  a  grand  rising  about 
Texas,  1  rememlxir,  after  it  was  irre|)arably  annexed,  and  now  we 
are  to  have  a  grand  rally  about  tin'  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restric- 
tion, after  it  is  liopc'lessly  accomplisheil.     And  wiiile  wc  are  thus 
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engaged,  the  South  will  be  looking  about  them  for  some  fresh 
chances  of  fortif3dng  their  institutions.  Our  ultraists  will  have 
succeeded  in  nothing  but  in  alarming  them  afresh  into  a  feeling 
tliat  some  new  defences  must  be  secured.  They  will  have  alien- 
ated and  disgusted  all  the  moderate  and  reasonable  men  amono; 
them  and  among  ourselves  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Democracy, 
some  fresh  annexation  of  new  territory,  or  some  other  repeal,  if 
any  thing  remains  to  be  repealed,  of  the  restrictions  upon  old  ter- 
ritory, will  be  successfully  attempted.  Geographical  parties  will 
have  been  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  thus,  the  action  and  re- 
action of  ultraism  at  both  ends  of  the  Union  will  go  on  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  involving  us  in  a  never-ceasing  series  of  mischiev- 
ous and  deplorable  measures. 

And  to  this  end  we  are  called  on  to  forget  the  past,  to  disre- 
gard all  experience,  and  to  rush  into  the  formation  of  what  has 
been  elegantly  denominated  a  grand  "  Back-bone  Party."  No : 
the  vertebral  column  must  support  a  sounder  brain,  before  I  can 
desire  to  see  it  assuming  any  thing  of  additional  strength  or 
solidity.  Better  let  it  remain  as  fragmentary  and  fleshless  as  that 
of  some  fossil  reptile  of  the  coal  measures,  if  it  is  only  to  be  em- 
ployed as  an  instrument  for  disjointing  the  carefully  compacted 
framework  of  our  national  body  politic,  or  if  it  is  for  ever  to  serve 
as  a  bone  of  contention  among  those  who  ought  to  be  able  to  live 
together  in  unity  and  concord. 

One  thing  I  have  resolved  on  in  my  own  political  career,  and  that 
is,  never  to  give  countenance  or  support  to  any  policy  or  any  party 
which  tends  in  my  conscientious  conviction  towards  disorganiza- 
tion or  disunion.  Three  or  four  years  of  retirement  from  public 
office  have  served  to  wean  me  from  all  inordinate  affection  for  ofli- 
cial  station,  if  I  ever  had  any,  and  I  bring  to  the  consideration 
of  the  present  state  of  parties  the  most  absolute  indifference  to 
any  mere  personal  results.  But  I  am  not  indifferent,  I  never  can 
be  indifferent,  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  my  native  State,  or  of 
the  great  and  glorious  country  of  which  it  forms  a  ])art. 

Others  may  find  their  "  paramount  issues  "  in  whatever  sec- 
ondary or  subordinate  questions  they  may  see  fit  to  select.  I  hold 
nothing,  nothing  within  the  range  of  political  action,  to  be  j)ara- 
mount  to  the  honor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
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American  Union,  under  the  Constitutions  which  severally  secure 
liberty  for  them  both. 

Let  me  only,  in  conclusion,  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  let- 
ter by  saying,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  address  my  fellow-citizens 
in  any  other  form,  and  that  this  must  serve  instead  of  any  speech 
or  speeches  which  1  may  have  been  expected  to  make. 
I  am,  resijectfiilly  and  truly, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

Fakxiiam  Plummeb,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Whig  Executive  Committee, 
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A  SPEECH  MADE  AT   THE  BANQUET  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

BOSTON,  26  OCTOBER,  1855. 


I  KNOW  of  few  things,  Mr.  President,  better  calculated  to  take 
the  courage  out  of  a  man,  than  to  find  himself  rising  on  such  an 
occasion  and  in  such  a  presence  as  this,  Avith  the  full  knowledge 
that  he  has  been  advertised,  in  a  hundred  bills  and  broadsides,  for 
a  fortnight  beforehand,  as  being  relied  on  to  furnish  one  of  the 
formal  addresses  for  this  crowning  banquet. 

For  one,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  brute  beasts,  who  are 
on  exhibition  with  us,  have  had  something  of  an  unfair  advantage 
over  their  human  yoke-fellows  in  this  respect.  They  have  been 
permitted  to  come  comparatively  unconscious  into  the  field.  They 
have  been  privileged  to  exhibit  their  points  and  show  their  paces 
without  any  solicitude  as  to  the  expectation  which  they  may  dis- 
appoint or  gratify.  The  most  ruininating  animals  among  them  all 
have  never  spent  a  moment,  I  venture  to  say,  in  considering  what 
sort  of  a  figure  they  should  cut,  or  what  sort  of  an  utterance  they 
should  find.  They  have  chewed  their  cud  in  undisturbed  com- 
placency, even  while  these  uncounted  thousands  of  spectators 
have  been  crowding  in  to  gaze  upon  their  qualities.  They  have, 
certainly,  stood  in  awe  of  no  reporters.  They  have  pondered  no 
periods,  —  unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  welcome  period  which  shall 
put  an  end  to  their  strange  confinement,  and  send  them  quietly 
back  to  their  pleasant  pastures  or  their  comfortable  stalls.  En- 
viable condition  of  insensibility  and  immunity  !  Theirs  is  a  sort 
of  Know-nothing  party,  which  I  could  be  well  content  to  join, 
even  though  it  should  consign  me  to  "  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilder- 
ness !  "     "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

[237] 
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Sir,  tills  Is,  Indeed,  a  wholly  unaccustomed  spectacle  for  this 
precise  locality.  So  many  yokes  on  Boston  Neck,  which,  in  1775, 
if  I  remember  right,  could  not  bear  even  one  yoke  patiently  I  It 
is  a  novel  sight  within  the  limits  of  any  large  and  poj)ulous  city, 
—  these  flocks  and  herds  and  droves  of  cattle  by  which  we  are 
encumj^assed  I  One  is  well-nigh  constrained  to  exclaim,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  ruler  of  Israel,  "  What  meaneth,  then,  this 
bleating  of  the  sheep  in  mine  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen 
which  1  hear?"  But  the  question,  unlike  that  which  was 
addressed  to  the  rebellious  Hebrews,  is  happily  susceptible  of  a 
most  innocent  and  agreeable  answer,  and  one  which  need  involve 
us  in  no  apprehension  of  either  divine  or  human  displeasure. 

Tiiis  great  congress  of  animals,  convened  from  all  quarters  of 
the  Union,  are  here  on  no  errand  of  insubordination  or  disorgan- 
ization. They  have  come  in  no  partisan  or  sectional  spirit.  They 
have  neither  assembled  to  make  a  platform,  nor  to  nominate  a 
president.  No  j)aramount  issues  disturb  their  serenity.  They 
have  come  for  the  simple  purpose  of  i-eminding  us  of  the  pre- 
eminent importance  of  agriculture  among  the  arts  of  life,  and  of 
the  common  interests  and  objects  which  should  unite  and  animate 
the  farmers  of  our  whole  country,  from  Maine  to  California. 
They  have  come  as  the  chosen  representatives  of  a  thousand  hills 
and  valleys,  to  furnish  us  with  a  visible  type  and  illustration  of 
the  surpassing  magnitude  of  that  mighty  branch  of  American  In- 
dustry, 111"  wliich  lliey  are  something  more  than  mere  honorary 
members,  and  to  impress  upon  us  all  a  deeper  sense  of  the  claims 
which  it  has  ujion  our  most  careful  consideration  and  attention. 

And  bcyoufl  all  doul)t,  Mr.  President,  the  agriculture  of  the 
United  States  h;is  bjug  ago  reached  a  condition  in  which  nothing 
less  than  tiie  collected  wisdom  of  the  whole  country  is  rocpiircd,  to 
devise  tlie  best  means  for  securing  its  future  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare. Si)  lar,  indeed,  as  mere  farming  is  concerned,  —  so  far  as 
relates  only  tu  the  modes  and  pioccsses  liy  which  llie  prodnctive- 
ncHs  of  the  soil  may  1m-  increased,  and  the  soil  itself  saved  iVom 
dt'terioration, —  I  do  not  leel  sure  that  much  more  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  11  Niuional  Associati<iu  than  by  State  or  county 
societies.  Kven  in  this  view,  howevci-.  I  would  Ity  no  means 
nndervaluf  the  importance  of  an  organization  bv  whicli  so  wide  a 
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comparison  of  opinion  and  of  experience  may  be  facilitated,  and 
so  much  of  comprehensive  information  obtained. 

But  what  I  cannot  but  think  the  peculiarly  important  province 
of  a  National  Agricultural  Association,  is,  to  present  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  country,  and  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  states- 
men of  the  country,  from  time  to  time,  some  accurate  and 
adequate  conceptions  of  the  condition  and  of  the  wants  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  ;  to  hold  up  to  the  view  of  the  people  and  of  the 
government  a  just  picture  of  its  magnitude  as  a  whole  ;  to  develop 
and  display  the  mutual  relations  and  dependencies  of  its  different 
.  industrial  and  geographical  departments  ;  to  unfold  its  relations 
to  other  arts  and  to  other  countries  ;  and,  above  all,  to  give  sea- 
sonable warning  of  any  dangers,  either  from  overaction  or  from 
underaction,  which  may  threaten  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  sir,  that,  while  so  many  other  nations 
are  bestowing  attention  upon  agriculture  in  order  to  prevent  their 
population  from  starving,  our  own  attention  to  it  thus  far  is 
more  needed, —  I  might  almost  say,  is  only  needed,  —  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  our  soil,  and  the  waste  of  our  substance,  and  the 
waste  of  our  la])or,  in  producing  more  than  we  can  either  eat  or 
sell,  or  even  give  away.  And  we  may  do  well  to  remember  sea- 
sonably the  wise  monitions  of  the  immortal  dramatist,  when  he 
tells  us  that  "  they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  mucli,  as  they 
that  starve  with  nothing." 

The  Agriculture  of  the  United  States !  How  much  is  included 
in  the  full  significance  and  import  of  that  phrase  !  What  gigan- 
tic harvests  !  What  an  army  of  husbandmen  !  What  a  host  of 
housewives  and  handmaids !  What  multitudinous  swarms  of 
animals  !  What  mountainous  heaps  of  corn  and  cotton  !  What 
myriads  of  implements  !     What  a  measureless  breadth  of  acres  ! 

It  is  not  often  that  mere  arithmetical  figures  produce  any  im- 
pression or  sensation  of  sublimity.  But  what  can  ])e  grander 
than  some  of  the  items  in  the  statistical  tables  which  set  forth 
the  agricultural  agencies,  capacities,  and  crops  of  the  United 
States  ! 

Why,  sir,  two  years  ago,  there  were  estimated  to  be  within  our 
limits,  more  than  twenty  millions  of  horned  cattle,  more  than 
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twentv  millions  of  sheep,  and  more  than  thirty  millions  of  swine. 
By  the  same  returns,  there  were  said  to  have  been  raised  in  a 
single  year,  one  hundred  and  six  million  bushels  of  potatoes,  one 
hundred  and  ten  million  bushels  of  wheat,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
million  bushels  of  oats,  sixteen  hundred  million  pounds  of  cot- 
ton, fifteen  million  tons  of  hay,  and  six  hundred  million  bushels 
of  Indian  corn  !  Follow  the  order  of  the  day,  sir,  and  make  a 
fusion  of  all  these,  and  what  a  picture  of  exuberant  fertility  do 
they  not  present ! 

But  these  figures  are  many  of  them  far  below  the  estimates  of 
the  present  season.  I  have  somewhere  seen  our  wdieat  crop  for 
1855,  set  down  at  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
million,  and  our  maize  or  Indian  corn,  at  from  eight  hundred  to 
one  thousand  million  of  bushels  !  What  mighty  aggregates  are 
these,  and  how  do  they  speak  to  us  of  the  growing  greatness  and 
importance  of  American  agriculture,  —  not  to  ourselves  only,  but 
to  the  whole  family  of  man !  How  distinctly  do  they  point  out  to 
us  our  destined  part  in  the  great  economy  of  human  existence  ! 
How  emphatically  do  they  proclaim  our  mission  to  pour  out  the 
rich  gifts  of  our  prolific  soil  over  every  land,  — 

—  the  naked  nations  clotlie, 
And  be  the  exliaustless  granary  of  a  world ! 

Certainly,  sir,  it  is  quite  time  for  some  national  association,  or 
some  National  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  take  such  figures  and 
such  fiicts  under  their  especial  charge,  and  to  consider  under  what 
arrangements  of  internal  and  external  exchanges,  —  by  what  en- 
larged facilities  of  intercommunication,  or  multiplied  divisions  of 
lal)or,  —  by  what  additional  su))ply  of  moutlis  and  markets, — 
these  eiiDiuious  iiarvests  may  find  an  aikniuate  consumption  at  a 
remunerating  price,  so  that  our  ))lenty  may  never  become  our  dis- 
ease, nor  our  land  present  the  pirlure  of  the  industrious  farmer 
bulled  Up  lirnealli  liis  own  luxurious  heajis.  Foreign  wars  will 
not  lasl  Ibi'  e\-ei'.  We  trust.  I'lu lopciiii  ei'ops  will  not  always  be 
deficient.  Teiiee  and  plentv  will  soon  be  seen  renewins;  their 
horns  and  (liUnsing  their  priceless  blessings  over  the  other  hemi- 
Hplieie  as  now  <t\er  this.  All  that  is  temporary  and  exceptional 
in  the  jiresent  demand  I'ur   ihe  products  of  agriculture  will  have 
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passed  away.  And  then  we  shall  more  than  ever  feel  the  want  of 
some  better  assurance  of  prosperity  for  the  farmers  than  any 
which  rests  upon  the  evils  and  misfortunes  of  other  people. 

Sir,  I  hail  the  existence  and  steady  progress  of  this  Society  as 
a  pledge  that  the  interests  of  tlie  great  body  of  American  farmers 
shall  hereafter  be  a  chosen  and  cherished  theme  for  the  consulta- 
tion of  wise  and  experienced  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
that  our  American  crops  shall  henceforth  l)e  the  subject  of  some 
careful  ascertainment,  and  of  some  systematic  disposition  and 
treatment,  — 

"A  mighty  maize,  but  not  without  a  plan." 

Among  the  many  welcome  reflections  which  the  establishment 
of  such  an  association  suggests  to  us,  none  is  more  welcome  than 
tliat  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  most  cherished  wishes  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  That  great  and  good  and  eminently  wise 
man  — whose  character  is  itself  the  noblest  product  which  America 
has  ever  given  to  the  world,  and  whose  name  and  fame  grow 
brighter  and  brighter,  and  dearer  and  dearer  to  us,  with  the  lapse 
of  years  —  had  few  things  more  warmly  at  heart  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  precisely  such  an  institution. 

I  cannot  but  wish  that  his  own  loved  and  lovely  seat  on  the 
Potomac  may  one  day  or  other  become  your  permanent  head- 
quarters, and  your  experimental  farm.  The  ladies  of  Virginia, 
I  perceive,  are  appealing  to  their  sisters  throughout  the  Union,  to 
aid  them  in  purchasing  it ;  and  I  would  be  the  last  to  interfere 
with  any  plan  of  our  l)etter  halves.  But  by  whomsoever  it  may 
be  purchased,  Mount  Vernon  must  be  consecrated  to  nothing  less 
than  a  national  use,  free  from  all  sectional,  free  from  all  partisan, 
taint.  And  what  use  is  there  which  so  completely  fulfils  all  these 
requisitions,  and  which  is  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  the  career 
and  the  character  and  the  known  wishes  of  Washington,  and  with 
the  genius  of  the  place  where  his  ashes  repose,  as  that  wlilcli  I 
have  suggested  ?  Mcthinks  your  Directors  would  catch  somctliing 
of  fresh  animation  and  inspiration  for  the  patriotic  work  which 
they  have  undertaken,  if  they  were  gathered  from  time  to  time 
beneath  that  hallowed  roof,  and  could  hold  their  deliberations 
around  that  old  chimney-piece,  covered  with  the  emblems  of  agri- 

16 
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cultural  industry,  which  you  have  so  appropriately  selected  as 
the  embellishment  of  your  ofiicial  letter  paper.  There,  at  any 
rate,  in  that  venerated  mansion,  and  in  the  breast  of  its  august 
proprietor,  the  idea  of  your  association  originated. 

lu  one  of  those  well-remembered  letters  of  his  to  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, who  has  been  called  "  the  Father  of  British  Agriculture, 
and  the  Father  of  British  Statistics,"  —  in  one  of  those  letters  of 
which  a  fac-simile  edition  is  the  richest  ornament  of  so  many 
farmers'  libraries,  and  of  which  I  had  the  happiness  to  present  a 
copv  to  the  son  of  Sir  John,  the  venerable  Archdeacon  of  Middle- 
sex (England),  on  his  late  visit  to  America,  —  Washington 
says :  — 

"  It  will  be  some  time,  I  fear,  before  an  Agricultural  Society, 
with  Congressional  aids,  will  be  established  in  this  country.  We 
must  walk,  as  other  countries  have  done,  before  we  can  run. 
Smaller  societies  must  prepare  the  way  for  greater ;  but,  with  the 
lights  licfore  us,  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  so  slow  as  older  nations 
have  been." 

Well,  sir,  the  smaller  societies  have,  indeed,  prepared  the  way, 
and  it  is  time  for  the  greater  to  enter  into  their  labors.  You  have 
called  me  up  in  connection  with  one  of  them,  —  "the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,"  of  which  my 
excellent  friend  at-  my  side  (Hon.  J.  C.  Gray)  is  President.  That 
society,  founded  in  1792,  has  done  much,  and  is  still  doing  much. 
Its  stock  is  hardly  second  to  any  in  your  pens  this  day.  Its  pre- 
miums are,  at  this  moment,  stimulating  the  invention  of  the  whole 
country  to  furnish  us  with  even  a  better  motving  machine  than 
those  which  have  already  been  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the 
crystal  palaces  of  both  England  and  France.  And  I  believe  we 
shall  liavc  a  better.  I  would  be  the  last  to  rob  this  old  Society  of 
any  of  its  rightful  laurels.  But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  insist  on  its 
being  called  the  oldest  State  Society  in  the  country. 

Th»!  first  American  Society  of  all  was  undoubtedly  the  Phila- 
delphia Society,  wliich  has  just  been  so  well  represented  by  my 
friend.  Mi-.  McMiehael,  and  of  which  our  own  Timothy  Pickering 
was  the:  original  Secretary.  And  it  is  a  most  agreeable  coinci- 
denc<.'  that  this  earliest  American  association,  for  tlic  j)romotion 
of  this  greatest  American  interest,  had  the  same  birth-{)lace  with 
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both  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

This  was  a  city  or  county  society.  But,  in  examining  the 
minutes  of  this  time-honored  institution  (as  printed  in  1854,  and 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  a  Philadelphia  friend),  I  found  somewhat 
unexpected  evidence  that  a  much  earlier  State  society  was  formed 
than  that  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  of  Dec.  5,  1785,  sets  forth,  that  a 
letter  was  received  "  from  the  Hon.  William  Drayton,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  South  Carolina  Society  of  Agricul- 
ture, inclosing  a  few  copies  of  their  address  and  rules,  and 
soliciting  a  correspondence  with  this  Society."  This  letter  was 
dated  Nov.  2,  1785,  and  leaves  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  South 
Carolina  had  established  a  State  Agricultural  Society  at  least 
seven  years  before  Massachusetts.  It  is  certainly  a  striking  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  year  of  its  establishment  was  the  very  year  in 
which  the  first  five  bales  of  cotton  ever  exported  from  America, 
were  entered  at  Liverpool,  and  were  actually  seized  at  the  Custom 
House,  I  believe,  on  the  ground  that  no  such  thing  as  cotton  had 
ever  been  grown,  or  could  ever  be  grown  in  America !  Indigo 
was  then  the  staple  export  of  Carolina,  of  which  hardly  a  plant  is 
now  found  upon  her  soil,  and  of  which  not  a  pound  is  exported. 
Truly,  sir,  there  have  been  revolutions  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
within  a  century  past,  hardly  less  wonderful  than  those  of  the 
civil  and  political  world. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  in  allusion  to  some  of  these  facts,  to 
propose  to  you  as  a  sentiment  for  this  occasion :  — 

Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Massachusetts  —  The 
pioneers  in  the  great  cause  of  American  agricuUural  improvement,  with 
Washington  as  its  especial  patron  —  May  common  memories  of  the  past, 
and  common  interests  of  the  present,  and  common  hopes  of  the  future, 
ever  bind  them  together  in  the  same  glorious  brotherhood. 
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I  THANK  you,  fellow-citizens  and  fellow -Whigs  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  honor  of  presiding  over  this  convention.  Had  I 
felt  at  liberty  to  consult  only  my  own  convenience,  or  even  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  any  ordinary  engagements,  —  still  more, 
had  I  been  capable  of  being  controlled  by  any  mere  considera- 
tions of  personal  policy,  —  I  should  not  have  been  within  the 
reach  of  such  a  distinction.  I  should  have  been  elsewhere  to- 
day. But  there  arc  times  when  it  hardly  becomes  a  good  citizen 
to  shrink  from  any  position  to  which  he  may  be  called  by  those 
with  whom  he  agrees  in  regard  to  public  affairs.  There  are 
times  when  no  man  who  has  honest,  deliberate,  and  decided 
views  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  his  country,  should  hold 
back  from  declaring  them  distinctly  and  boldly.  Tliere  are  times, 
and  this  is  eminently  one  of  those  times,  when,  as  the  great 
Human  orator  said,  it  should  be  written  on  every  man's  forehead, 
what  he  thinks  of  the  repui)lic. 

You  have  called  me  to  the  chair,  indeed,  gentlemen,  as  one 
whose  opinions  are  not  altogether  imknown.  Thongli  I  have 
thus  far  adhered  to  my  intention  of  giving  no  al)solute  com- 
mittals or  irrevocable  pledges,  and  though  I  do  not  mean  to  be  so 
bound  by  any  party  ties  as  to  prevent  me  from  acting  at  any 
time  according  to  my  sincere  individual  convictions,  I  have  yet 
more  than  once  indicated  the  general  views  and  the  particular 
preferences  wbich  I  entertain,  in  regard  to  the  approaching  elec- 
tion, ill  tiriris  which  could  not  have  been  misunderstood. 

Vmii  will  h;ir<lly  excuse;  me,  however,  from  complying  with  the 

cuKtonj  of  these  conventions,  by  availing  myself  of  this  position, 
I -Ml  I 
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and  of  this  opportunity,  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  and  more  for- 
mal expression  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  momentous  issues 
now  before  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  come  together  as  Massachusetts  Whigs,  who  have  not 
yet  seen  our  way  clear  to  the  merging  of  our  old  organization  in 
that  of  any  of  the  other  parties,  old  or  new,  which  have  attracted 
so  many  of  those  with  whom  we  have  formerly  been  associated. 
We  have  come  together  under  the  same  old  flag  which  has  borne 
the  battle  and  the  breeze  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  and 
which  during  so  long  a  portion  of  that  period  has  floated  in 
triumph  over  our  beloved  Commonwealth.  We  lift  it  up  afresh 
to-day,  with  the  bright  particular  star  of  our  own  State  on  one 
side,  and  with  nothing  less  than  all  the  stars  of  the  Union  on  the 
other,  and  rally  as  proudly  beneath  its  folds,  now  that  it  seems 
to  be  committed  to  the  keeping  of  hardly  more  than  a  respectable 
color -guard,  as  when  it  was  the  cherished  ensign  of  an  army 
of  seventy  thousand  voters.  We  have  assembled  in  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  comparative  weakness,  and  not  without 
renewed  emotions  of  regret,  that  the  noble  old  party  which  so 
long  secured  a  prosperous  and  honorable  administration  to  our 
State,  and  which  so  long  furnished  a  bright  succession  of  patri- 
otic and  powerful  leaders  to  the  councils  of  the  nation,  should 
have  been  deprived  of  its  supremacy  and  shorn  of  its  strength, 
at  a  moment  when  more  than  ever  before  its  services  were  needed 
both  to  the  Commonwealth  and  the  whole  country. 

But  we  come  together,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure,  in  no  spirit  of 
animosity  or  bitterness  towards  anybody.  We  come  for  no  pur- 
poses of  petty  proscription  or  revenge.  We  come  neither  to  read 
anybody  out  of  our  ranks  who  is  disposed  to  remain  there, 
nor  yet  to  calumniate  or  censure  any  one  who  has  already 
left  us. 

For  myself,  I  desire,  in  what  I  may  have  to  say  this  morning, 
to  speak  both  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  in  a  tone  of  entire 
moderation  and  forbearance.  The  condition  of  our  country  is 
too  serious  to  be  treated  of  in  violent  or  intemperate  language. 
Mutual  criminations  and  invectives  have  already  been  the  cause 
of  one  full  half  of  all  the  evils  under  which  we  are  suffering,  and 
they  are  doing  nothing,  nothing  whatever,  towards  relieving  us 
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from  the  pressure  of  the  other  half.  It  would  be  as  easy  for  me, 
perhaps,  as  it  is  for  others,  to  pander  to  the  ultraisms  and 
extravagances  of  the  hour,  and  I  might  gain  a  fresh  popularity  in 
some  quarters  by  doing  so.  But  if  discord  is  to  catch  and  kindle 
throughout  the  land,  if  the  disorders  which  are  now  limited  and 
local  are  to  spread  and  swell  until  they  shall  have  attained  to 
the  full  height  and  fearful  proportions  of  civil  war,  I  pray  Heaven 
that  I,  for  one,  may  have  given  no  just  occasion  for  such  a  stric- 
ture as  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  upon  Junius,  —  "  Finding  sedition  in 
the  ascendant,  he  has  been  able  to  advance  it ;  finding  the  nation 
combustible,  he  has  been  able  to  inflame  it."  Rather  let  my  abil- 
ity to  say  any  thing,  or  my  courage  to  do  any  thing,  be  for  ever 
questioned  or  denied,  than  that  I  should  manifest  either  cour- 
age or  ability  at  the  expense  of  the  national  peace  or  the 
national  Union. 

No,  gentlemen,  if  I  can  pour  no  oil  upon  the  waters,  I  will,  at 
least,  add  no  fuel  to  the  flames  ;  and  I  do  not  intend,  if  I  can 
help  it,  that  a  single  harsh  word  or  reproachful  imputation  shall 
escape  my  lips  to-day,  in  relation  either  to  any  of  the  candidates 
before  the  country,  or  to  any  of  those  by  whom  they  are  respec- 
tively supported.  I  see  on  all  sides  those  whom  I  respect,  those 
whom  I  love,  those  with  whom  I  have  so  long  been  proud  to  be 
associated  in  public  life,  and  with  whom  I  am  still  proud  to  be  as- 
sociated in  private  life,  —  ranging  themselves  under  l)anners 
widely  differing  from  each  other,  and  not  less  widely  diifering 
from  that  to  which,  whether  in  prosperous  or  adverse  fortune, 
I  still  cling.  Tliey  are  following,  I  know,  their  own  well-con- 
sidered and  conscientious  convictions  of  duty,  and  far  be  it  from 
any  of  us  to  impeach  their  motives  or  question  their  sincerity. 
Not  even  the  unjust  and  ungenerous  censures  which  have  so  often 
been  cast  on  my  own  adherence,  now  and  heretofore,  to  the  dic- 
tates of  my  deliberate  judgment,  shall  tempt  me  to  indulge  in 
any  thing  of  retaliation  or  retort.  The  day  will  assuredly  come, 
when  wi'  shall  be  found  acting  together  again  with  some  of 
them,  —  j^erhaps  with  all  of  thcni ;  —  and  whih'  1  recognize  the 
])olicy  of  till"  old  niaxinu  tliat  we  should  deal  even  with  our 
fri('n<ls  as  with  those  who  may  our  day  be  our  enemies,  I 
like    still    better    the    liigher    and    nolder    ])rinciple    of    dealing 
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with  our  enemies,  as  with  those  who  may  one  day  become  our 
friends. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  turn  for  a  few  moments,  and  in 
this  spirit,  to  the  immediate  questions  we  are  assemV)led  to  con- 
sider. For  the  first  time  since  its  formation,  the  Whig  party  of 
the  State  and  nation  is  called  upon  to  take  the  field,  if  it  takes 
the  field  at  all,  not  so  much  as  an  independent  phalanx,  to  ad- 
vance any  distinct  objects,  and  promote  the  success  of  any  distinct 
candidates  of  its  own,  —  it  acknowledges  itself  too  feeble  to  at- 
tempt that,  —  but  as  an  auxiliary  force,  to  advance  the  cause  and 
sustain  the  candidates  of  that  one  of  the  three  other  parties  of 
the  country  which  shall  most  nearly  approve  itself  to  our  best 
judgment.  We  are  here  for  no  purposes  of  ratification  or  of 
coalition,  in  any  just  sense  of  those  terms, —  nor,  indeed,  in  any 
sense.  But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  an  illustration  from 
scenes  suggested  to  me  by  a  morning's  sail  from  Nahant,  I  would 
liken  our  party  at  this  moment  to  one  of  those  loaded  cars  which 
are  so  often  seen  dragged  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  some 
inland  steamer,  to  turn  the  scale  at  a  critical  moment  of  its  navi- 
gation, and  to  give  it  a  better  cliance  of  passing  safely  through 
some  intricate  channel,  or  along  some  perilous  shore.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  furnish  a  hand  of  our  own  for  the  helm ;  we 
may  not  even  be  able  to  supply  any  great  amount  of  propelling 
power  to  the  keel ;  —  but  we  may  throw  our  weight  in  a  direction 
to  keep  the  ship  of  state  more  steadily  and  safely  on  its  course, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  dashing  upon  the  breakers,  or  even  from 
sliding  upon  the  banks.  The  great  want  of  that  gallant  bark 
at  this  moment  is  iv ell-adjusted  ballast,  and  if  we  shall  do  some- 
thing towards  supplying  that  want,  we  shall  have  deserved  well 
of  our  country. 

And  what  is  the  question  which  ought  to  present  itself  first 
and  foremost  to  our  careful  and  conscientious  consideration  in 
the  discharge  of  this  humble  but  most  important  service  ? 

It  is  not  in  my  judgment,  gentlemen,  a  question  of  party 
platfoi-yns.  No  honest  man  can  have  watched  the  course  of  jwli- 
tics  for  half-a-dozen  years  without  realizing  that  the  resolutions 
of  conventions  are  slippery  things  for  anybody  to  stand  upon, 
and  treacherous  things  for  the  people  to  trust  to.     We  all  know, 
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for  we  all  have  seen,  how  phrases  may  be  artfully  cooked  up  so 
as  to  convey  a  great  deal  more,  or  a  great  deal  less,  than  they 
are  really  intended  to  mean,  and  so  as  to  be  one  thing  at  Cincin- 
nati or  Philadelphia,  and  another  thing  at  Boston,  Charleston,  or 
New  (.)rleans.  The  great  art  of  modern  political  platform-making 
seems  to  be  the  art  of  suppression,  equivocation,  and  "  paltering  in 
a  double  sense;"  as  if  langaiage  had  really  been  invented  only  to 
conceal  the  meaning  of  those  who  employ  it.  And  no  man  has 
uttered  a  justcr  sentiment  than  that  eminent  leader  of  the  Tem- 
perance cause,  Mr.  Delavan  of  Albany,  in  his  admirable  speech  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  when  he  declared  that  it  was  the  man,  and 
not  the  i)latform,  that  he  felt  bound  to  regard. 

But  the  question,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  one  of  men,  or  of 
candidates,  merely.  There  is  not  one  of  the  candidates  now  be- 
fore the  country  of  whom  I  would  utter  an  unkind  or  disparaging 
word,  and  1  rejoice  that  out  of  all  the  confusion  and  collision  of 
the  times  has  come  at  least  one  good  result,  —  that  of  compelling 
all  parties  to  nominate  for  the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  men 
of  luiexceptionable  private  character,  and  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  and  endowments.  If  ]\Ir.  Buchanan  has  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  transform  himself  into  a  platform,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
campaign,  I  doubt  not  he  will  be  seen  turning  back  again  into 
a  mail,  and  an  able  and  worthy  man,  after  it  is  over.  For  Mr. 
Fremont  I  entertain  nothing  but  respect  and  esteem.  Our  seats 
were  next  to  each  other  during  his  brief  term  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  was  a  witness  to  his  intelligent  and 
faitiiful  service.  Our  homes  in  Washington  were  within  a  bis- 
cuit's throw  of  each  other  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  I  can 
bear  the  most  cordial  testimony  to  the  attractions  and  accomi)lish- 
ments  of  more  than  one  of  those  beneath  his  roof.  His  scientific 
attainments  and  explorations  have  reflected  the  highest  credit  on 
his  country  as  well  as  on  himself, —  though  I  do  confess  that  a 
corlaiii  Hoyal  Geographical  Medal,  which  was  so  worthily  bestowed 
ujHtn  him,  has  a  somewhat  ominous  ring  in  my  ears  just  now,  in 
connectJiiM  with  the  peculiar  conijxtsition  and  character  of  the 
party  (jf  which  he  is  thi'  cliosen  Rei)resentative.  I  had  rather 
have  jreographical  aceonipbshments  (Usplayed  in  any  otlier  sphere 
whatever,  tlian  in  luniiiiig  out  ihe  boundaiy  lines  ul'  political 
jiarlies. 
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For  the  gentleman  associated  with  Col.  Fremont,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Vice-Presidency,  I  cannot  restrain  a  still  warmer 
expression  of  personal  regard  and  friendship.  I  have  known  him 
as  a  messmate  for  four  or  five  years  in  succession.  We  have 
consulted  together  and  acted  together  during  many  of  the  most 
exciting  scenes  of  our  Congressional  service,  and  if  I  ever  differed 
from  him,  upon  any  occasion,  it  was  with  an  unfeigned  mistrust 
of  my  own  judgment.  We  voted  alike,  I  believe,  on  almost  every 
question  relating  to  the  Compromises  of  1850,  including  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Ten  Million  Texas  Boundary  Bill ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
perceive  that  certain  gentlemen,  not  a  thousand  miles  off,  have  so 
far  relaxed  their  views,  as  to  find  themselves  able  to  sustain  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, for  which  they  thought  no  condemnation  of  myself  too 
severe.  Gentlemen,  I  can  truly  say,  that  if  any  mere  personal 
attachments  were  to  govern  my  course  at  the  coming  election,  no 
name  has  been  presented  to  the  people  which  would  weigh 
more  with  me  than  that  of  my  friend,  William  L.  Dayton,  of 
New  Jersey. 

But  the  issues  of  the  coming  election  to  my  mind,  fellow- 
Whigs,  rise  far,  far  above  all  consideration  of  persons  as  well  as 
of  platforms.  What  is  to  be  the  influence,  the  immediate  influ- 
ence and  the  permanent  influence,  upon  this  whole  great  country 
of  ours,  and  upon  all  the  interests  of  that  country,  and  upon  all 
the  relations  by  which  it  is  held  together  as  one  country,  under 
one  Constitution  and  with  one  destiny,  —  what,  I  repeat,  is  to  be 
the  direct  or  the  ultimate  and  upshot  influence,  vipon  our  whole 
country,  of  the  triumph  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  political  par- 
ties which  are  now  arrayed  against  each  other  for  the  conflict  ? 
This  is  the  question  most  worthy,  and  I  had  almost  said,  alone 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  one  who  calls  himself  an  American 
patriot.  I  include,  most  certainly  I  include,  the  condition  of 
Kansas  and  the  unhappy  struggle  which  is  now  going  on  there, 
as  a  part,  and  a  most  important  part,  of  this  question  ;  but  not  as 
the  whole  of  it, —  never,  never  as  the  whole.  The  whole  of  my 
country  must  always  be  more  to  me  than  any  part. 

I  cannot  forget,  moreover,  that  there  are  diseases  in  the  jxjliti- 
cal,  as  well  as  in  the   physical   system,  for  which   mere   local 
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applications  and  mere  topical  treatment  are  utterly  insufficient 
and  often  injurious,  and  where  the  only  hope  of  a  radical  cure 
is  in  purifying  and  invigorating  and  building  up  anew  the  general 
health  of  the  patient.  Wise  physicians  in  such  cases  prescribe 
what  I  believe  they  call  an  alterative  medicine.  And  this  deplor- 
able Kansas  malady  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove  to  be  precisely  one 
of  this  class  of  disorders.  It  demands  an  alterative ;  and  those 
who  rely  so  much  upon  direct  api)lications  for  the  relief  of  tlie 
superficial  symptoms,  distressing  as  they  are,  will  find  themselves, 
I  fear,  grievously  disappointed. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  I  contemplate,  on  the  one  side,  the  renewed 
success  of  the  Democratic  party  at  the  approaching  election, — 
identified,  as  it  is,  with  what  I  must  always  consider  as  the  un- 
warrantable as  well  as  most  impolitic  overthrow  of  the  Missouri 
Coni])romisc,  and  with  so  many  of  the  calamitous  consequences 
whicli  have  resulted  from  that  repeal,  —  identified  as  it  is,  more- 
over, in  the  person  of  its  immediate  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
with  the  Ostend  Conference,  and  with  the  unjustifiable  foreign 
policy  therein  disclosed  and  avowed,  —  I  can  see  before  us  no 
promise,  and  but  little  prospect,  of  either  domestic  or  foreign 
peace.  There  is  no  alterative  here.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  re- 
sult presents  to  my  mind  nothing  but  an  indefinite  continuance 
and  prolongation  of  that  wretched  state  of  things  which  has  dis- 
tressed the  heart  of  every  true  patriot  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
months, —  fears  without  and  fightings  within,  the  abomination  of 
desolation  standing  where  it  ought  not,  fresh  contlicts  upon  our 
own  soil  springing  from  the  squatter-sovereignty  doctrines  which 
have  been  so  disastrously  inaugurated  in  Kansas,  and  fresh  panics 
of  war  with  foreign  powers,  disturbing  our  trade  and  finances,  and 
to  l»t'  followed,  perhaps,  by  the  dread  catastrojthe  itself. 

I  do  not  forget  the  adroitness  with  which  ^Ir.  Marcy  has  con- 
ducted so  much  of  the  foreign  corresjiondencc  of  the  government, 
during  the  past  year  or  two.  I  give  the  Democratic  party  all  due 
credit  for  the  alnlity  with  which  it  has  sometimes  extricated  the 
country  from  the  dangers  of  war,  and  for  its  determined  effort  to 
maintain  uninqiaiicd  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  But  1  cannot 
fail  to  rememlirr,  also,  how  often  that  ])artv  has  rashly  and 
recklessly   created   those   very  emergencies,   both    at    home    and 
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abroad,  which  it  has  been  so  prompt  and  patriotic  in  meet- 
ing ;  and  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  conscience  to  join  hands 
■with  those  who  exhibit  so  constant  a  proclivity  to  bring  about 
the  very  dangers,  domestic  and  foreign,  which  they  afterwards 
call  upon  us  to  aid  them  in  averting.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

If  I  turn,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  contemplation  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Republican  party,  I  perceive  clouds  and  darkness,  by  no 
means  less  dense  or  threatening,  resting  upon  the  future  of  oiir 
domestic  peace.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  me,  my  friends,  to  resist 
the  organization  of  a  party  on  a  basis  which  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily excludes  from  its  ranks  one-half  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  It  is  now  nine  years  since  I  was  first  called  on  to  meet 
this  question  in  a  Whig  convention  under  circumstances  not  to 
be  forgotten.  I  have  no  desire  to  revive  past  controversies  with 
anybody,  but  I  have  always  rejoiced  at  the  stand  which  was  taken, 
and  at  the  success  which  was  achieved,  on  that  occasion.  I  have 
always  rejoiced  that  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  did  not  cut 
themselves  off  by  a  rash  resolution  from  the  opportunity  of  giving 
their  votes  for  the  gallant  and  generous  Taylor, —  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  was  one  of  that  "  tyrannical  oligarchy  "  which  is  now 
held  up  to  such  daily  reproach  and  vituperation  by  those  who 
might  be  better  employed.  I  adhere  unchangeably  to  the  views 
and  principles  on  which  I  acted  at  Springfield  in  1847.  I  hold 
now,  as  I  held  then,  that  the  day  which  witnesses  the  triumph  of 
a  party  organized  upon  a  single  anti-slavery  principle,  will  be  a 
day  of  darker  omen  to  our  country,  than  any  which  has  yet  oc- 
curred in  its  calendar.  It  is  easy,  I  know,  to  exaggerate  that 
danger  on  one  side,  and  it  is  equally  easy  to  ridicule  all  idea 
of  danger  on  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  cry,  woZf,  ivolf,  like  the  lad  in 
the  fable,  until  every  one  shall  become  heedless  of  such  a|)j)eals ; 
and  it  is  equally  easy  to  forget  the  fact  which  the  same  fable  dis- 
closes, that  the  wolf  may  come  in  the  end,  after  all  such  fears 
have  been  dispelled. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  South  ouglit  not  to 
submit,  or  will  not  submit,  to  the  primary  result  of  any  fairly 
conducted  popular  election.  I  like  the  spirit  of  that  excellent 
Whig,  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri,  who,  in  a  recent  speech  in 
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favor  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  so  emphatically  repudiated  the  idea  that 
Southern  men  would  forthwith  dissolve  the  Union  in  the  event 
of  Fremont's  election.  Nor  does  anybody  believe  that  Mr. 
Fillmore  himself  intended  to  convey,  by  the  warning  words 
which  he  uttered  somewhere  along  the  route  from  New  York 
to  Jjuflalo,  during  that  brilliant  reception  which  so  clearly  be- 
tokened his  popularity  in  the  Empire  State,  the  least  sympathy 
with  nullification,  or  the  least  countenance  or  encouragement 
to  secession  ur  disunion  anywhere.  He  is  for  sustaining  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  and  the  Union  of  the  country,  under 
all  circumstances  and  under  every  administration,  —  whoever 
may  be  President.     And  so  am  I. 

But  I  entirely  concur  with  him  in  his  obvious  idea,  that  such 
a  result  would  give  great  reason  for  apprehension  as  to  the 
future  stability  of  our  national  institutions.  Let  parties  among 
the  people  and  parties  in  Congress  once  be  fairly  divided  and 
fully  separated  by  mere  sectional  issues  and  mere  geographical 
lines,  and  let  the  jealousies  and  animosities  which  necessarily 
belong  to  such  a  state  of  things  continue  to  foment  and  fester 
and  rankle  for  a  term  of  four  years,  or  even  of  one  year,  —  and 
who  can  foresee  the  day  when  any  other  issues  or  any  other 
lines  would  again  become  practicable,  and  when  the  politics  of 
the  country  would  be  any  thing  else  than  a  still -continuing, 
never-ending,  and  always  inflamed  and  angry  feud  between  the 
North  and  South,  while  a  burning  S])irit  of  hate  and  an  eager 
yearning  for  mutual  injury  and  revenge  would  thoroughly  sup- 
plant that  reciprocal  confidence,  regard,  and  affection  which 
ought  to  be,  and  so  long  have  been,  a  stronger  bond  of  union 
b(;tw('en  the  States  than  any  laws  or  constitutions  whatever. 
And  is  such  a  condition  of  the  country  proposed  to  us  as  a 
remedy  of  any  thing?  Why,  if  this  be  the  only  remedy  lor 
existing  evils,  we  liave  indeed  arrivt'd  at  a  j)oint  in  our  liistory 
like  that  with  which  Livy  commenced  his  account  of  ancient 
l^llllr.  wlicii  \v(^  can  l)ear  the  remedy  quite  as  little  as  we  can 
bcai-  tb<'  disease. 

Nor,  gentlemen,  is  it,  in  my  judgment,  the  destiny  of  any 
party  formed  u|)on  such  a  geograiiliical  basis  to  accomplish  any 
thing  prriiiaiiriit   nv  \;diiabl('  foi-  inij)roving  the  condition  of  the 
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colored  race  on  this  Continent,  or  even  for  preventing  the  diffu- 
sion of  that  race  in  a  state  of  bondage  over  fiekls  from  which 
they  are  now  excluded.  This,  I  am  sensible,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  and  of  speculation,  involving  quite  too  much  of  al)stract 
discussion  for  an  occasion  like  this.  But  I  am  unwilling  to 
omit  the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  expression  of  my  firm 
belief,  that  the  agitations  and  extravagances  of  Anti-Slavery 
men  and  Anti-Slavery  parties,  and  particularly  of  some  of  those 
in  Massachusetts,  have  impeded  and  retarded  the  very  cause  in 
which  they  have  been  employed.  Thus  far,  certainly,  they  have 
only  served  to  invite,  provoke,  and  stimiilate  those  very  Southern 
aggressions  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  so  violently 
denounced. 

We  hear  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  shouting  at  every 
turn,  "  Free  soil,  free  speech,  free  men,  and  Fremont."  And  if 
they  would  stop  here,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  complaint. 
Every  party  has  a  right  to  manufacture  its  own  cries,  and  there 
is  no  denying  that  this  is  a  taking  and  a  telling  cry.  But  when 
any  of  them  insist  on  imputing  opposition  to  free  soil,  and  hos- 
tility to  free  speech  and  free  men,  to  every  one  who  does  not  see 
fit  to  support  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  or  to  brand  as 
doughfaces  everybody  who  is  not  as  crusty  as  themselves,  they 
are  guilty  of  an  assumption  which  is  as  arrogant  as  it  is  unjust. 
Why,  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  cry  ran  for  "  free  soil,  free 
speech,  free  men,  and  Van  Buren,"  and  it  was  as  good  then  as 
it  is  now,  except  the  alliteration.  But  where  is  Mr.  Van  Buren 
now  ?  I  would  say  nothing  disrespectful  of  that  venerable  Ex- 
President,  but  his  position  is  certainly  a  caution  against  confid- 
ing too  much  in  mere  party  cries,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest 
the  old  adage  of  "  a  great  cry  and  very  little  wool." 

We  all  know  that  there  are  Whigs  here,  and  Whigs  in  other 
States,  wlio  are  as  ardent  friends  of  free  soil,  and  free  speech, 
and  free  men,  in  any  just  application  of  those  phrases,  and  who 
are  as  deeply  sensible  of  the  wrongs  of  Kansas,  and  as  ear- 
nestly desirous-  for  their  redress  by  any  constitutional  and  proper 
means,  as  any  in  the  land,  who  yet  neither  see  their  way  clear 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Fremont,  nor  have  a  particle  of  faith  in  tlie 
capacity  of  the  Republican  party  to  effect  any  thing  for  those 
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great  ends,  —  even  were  they  to  succeed  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  Presidential  chair  on  the  4th  day  of  March  next.  Why, 
gentlemen,  what  can  such  a  party  do  ?  With  no  certainty  of 
another  majority  in  the  House,  with  a  Senate  unalterably  opposed 
to  tiiem,  and  with  the  whole  Southern  mind  embittered,  exasper- 
ated, and  inflamed  to  a  white  heat  against  them,  what  hope  would 
there  be  of  their  accomplishing  any  thing,  either  for  the  relief 
of  Kansas,  or  the  good  of  the  country  ?  They  might  bring  the 
government  to  a  dead  lock  now  and  then,  as  they  have  lately 
done  0)1  the  army  bill ;  but  if  the  Senate  should  see  fit  to  follow 
the  example  which  the  House  has  now  set,  and  to  limit  the 
action  of  the  executive  by  provisos  of  a  similar  sort,  Mr. 
Fremont  might  be  rendered  as  powerless  for  good,  as  his  friends 
have  attempted  to  render  Mr.  Pierce  powerless  for  evil. 

What  has  a  Republican  House  of  Representatives  accom- 
plished during  the  last  nine  months  ?  Tliey  have  elected  a 
Speaker,  and  doubled  or  trebled  their  own  compensation,  I  know. 
But  what  liave  they  accomplished  for  suffering,  bleeding  Kan- 
sas ?  And  does  any  man  doubt  that  if  men  of  less  extreme  and 
extravagant  views,  men  more  conciliatory  and  practical  in  their 
purposes,  had  been  in  Congress,  those  odious  and  abhorrent  Kan- 
sas laws  would  have  been  repealed  before  the  session  closed  ? 
I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  such  would  have  been  the 
case. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Ameri- 
can destiny,  that  this  government  can  be  carried  on  prosperously, 
if  it  can  be  carried  on  at  all,  upon  a  principle  of  sectional  hos- 
tihty  and  hate,  or  by  a  party  which  either  cherishes  such  a  prin- 
ciple itself,  or  naturally  excites  and  stimulates  it  in  its  opponents. 
I  agree  with  Col.  Benton,  that  there  is  too  much  sectional 
antagonism  for  the  safety  of  the  country.  Sectional  animosities 
and  sectional  hatred  are  the  greatest  evils  of  the  times,  and 
unh.'ss  they  are  speedily  allayed  they  will  be  the  fountains  of 
incalcidablc  mischief  to  us  and  our  ])Osterity. 

WlicM  I  saw  in  the  advertisement  lor  the  recent  barbecue  at 
Ncedliiim  that  the  occasion  was  "  to  be  graced  with  an  ox,  roasted 
whole,"  and  when  T  thought  of  tiie  fumes  of  passion  and  preju- 
dice which  would  be  mingled  with  the  smoke  of  that  unwonted 
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holocaust,  I  could  not  help  recalling  the  beautiful  proverb  of  the 
wise  man  of  old: — "  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is, 
than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith."     In  my  honest  judg- 
ment, fellow-Whigs,  if  these  perplexing  and   perilous  questions 
are  ever  to  be  settled  wisely,  justly,  and  peaceably,  it  will  not  be 
by  the  triumph  of  either  of  the  princi[)al  parties  to  the  strife. 
On  one  side  we  hear  men  declaring  that  if  they  cannot  succeed 
by  the  ballot-box,  tbey  will  resort  to  the  bayonet ;  and  on   the 
other,  that  Mr.  Fremont,  if  elected,  will  never  be  suffered  to 
enter  the  White  House.     I  have  no  fear  that  either  of  these 
extreme  threats  will  be  executed.     But  it  is  evident  that  neither 
of  the  parties  who  give  utterance  to   such  views,  or  who  give 
occasion  to  such  views  behig  uttered,  are  in  a  condition  to  bring 
back  to  the  country  that  reconciliation  and  repose  which  are 
essential  to  its  prosperous   and  permanent  existence.     To  give 
either  side  a  triumph  is  to  prolong  and  perpetuate  discord.     And 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  should  have  a  better  hope  for  jus- 
tice being  done  in  Kansas  and  everywhere  else  from  the  success 
of  a  grand  popular  movement,  for  which  even  now  it  is  not  too 
late,  by  which  a  President  of  moderate  and  conciliatory  views, 
pledged  to  neither  party  nor  to  any  precise  policy,  should   be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  than  from  any  Repul^lican 
success,  however  triumphant,  —  even  were  it  to  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  the  government  at  a  single  swoop. 

It  is  with  these  views,  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  that  I 
have  expressed,  and  now  reiterate,  my  decided  preference  for 
Mr.  Fillmore.  It  is  said  that  he  has  joined  another  party.  I 
have  not.  That  party  has  many  excellent  men  in  its  ranks  in 
*  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  its  leading  aim  to  purify  the 
ballot-box,  and  to  guard  against  the  corruptions  and  frauds  of  a 
defective  naturalization  system,  it  must  have  the  concurrence 
of  all  good  citizens.  But  let  its  organization  and  its  object 
have  heretofore  been  ever  so  objectionable,  if  it  can  now  throw 
itself  into  the  breach  successfully,  planting  itself  between  con- 
tending sections,  and  putting  an  effectual  stop  to  the  strife  which 
threatens  such  serious  mischief  to  our  land,  it  will  have  earned 
a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  a  thousand  generations.  If  its  mucli- 
derided  dark  lantern  should  have  done  nothing  worse  than  inid 
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out  as  honest  a  man  as  Mr.  Fillmore,  old  Diogenes  himself  would 
not  have  been  ashamed  of  it.  For  Mr.  Fillmore  is  a  man  of 
private  and  of  public  integrity,  of  approved  experience,  modera- 
tion, discretion,  and  firmness,  never  wanting  in  fidelity  to  his 
whole  country  or  to  any  part  of  it,  true  always  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union.  The  helm  of  state  has  felt  his  hand  already 
in  times  of  similar  peril,  and  the  gallant  ship  has  answered  to 
it  and  ridden  out  the  gale.  He  is  literally  a  "  pilot  that  has 
weathered  the  storm."  lie  has  the  confidence  of  good  men  at 
both  ends  of  the  Union,  and  is  peculiarly  in  a  position  to  calm 
and  conciliate  the  feelings  of  all  sections  and  of  all  parties,  and 
I  have  entire  confidence  that  Peace,  Justice,  and  Freedom,  would 
be  safe  under  his  administration. 

These,  fellow- Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  are  my  views,  the  best 
which  I  am  capable  of  forming.  I  seek  not  to  force  them  upon 
others,  but  I  cannot  shrink  from  avowing  them,  and  acting  upon 
them  myself.  I  have  entered  into  no  careful  calculation  of  the 
chances  of  success,  having  never  been  accustomed  to  take  my 
rule  of  political  duty  from  either  the  estimates  or  the  returns  of 
popular  elections.  In  my  experience  thus  far,  I  have  voted  for 
a  President  of  the  United  States  once  with  only  four  States,  and 
once  with  only  my  own  State,  and  I  am  prepared,  if  need  be,  to 
try  how  it  feels  to  vote  without  any  State  at  all.  But  no  such 
prospect  is  at  present  before  us,  and  the  declaration  that  Mr. 
Fillmore  has  no  chance  is  one  to  which  I  cannot  and  do  not  at 
all  subscribe.  Every  day  convinces  me  that  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  in  his  favor  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  an  increasing 
conviction  that  his  election  would  save  us  from  a  world  of 
trouljlc. 

At  any  rate,  I  shall  act  on  no  suggestions  of  despair,  but 
hope  on  to  the  last  that  a  spirit  may  still  be  aroused  among  the 
pcopii,'  which  shiill  secure  us  the  only  result  which  can  restore 
hanniiny  and  concoid  to  the  country.  Others  may  seek  the 
distinction  ul'  ministering  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
liour;  —  but  J  should  esteem  myself  the  ha|)piest  of  men,  —  if 
1  may  appropriate  with  a  slight  alteratidii  the  language  o\'  John 
Adams  to  ohi  King  (Jeorge,  when  he  first  appeared  lielbre  him 
as  an  anil»assador  from  independent  America,  —  I  should  esteem 
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myself  the  happiest  of  men,  if  I  could  be  instrumental  in  restor- 
ing an  entire  esteem,  confidence,  and  affection,  or,  in  better 
words,  the  old  good  nature  and  the  old  good  humor,  between  the 
different  sections  of  this  distracted  and  afflicted  land.  For  out 
of  such  a  restoration,  I  do  believe,  would  come  a  better  hope 
for  all  that  is  dear  to  us  and  to  our  posterity,  and  better,  wiser, 
and  juster  views  of  even  African  slavery  itself,  at  the  South  as 
well  as  at  the  North,  than  from  all  the  criminations  and  con- 
tentions which  are  now  shaking  the  capitol  and  the  country  to 
their  foundations,  and  threatening  to  rend  asunder  the  whole 
framework  of  American  freedom. 
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AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  UITV^EILING  OF  THE  STATUE  OF  FRANKLIN,  IN  BOSTON, 

SEPTEMBER  17,  1856. 


We  are  assembled,  Mr.  Mayor  and  fellow-citizens,  to  do  honor 
to  the  memory  of  one,  of  whom  it  is  little  to  say,  that  from  the 
moment  at  which  Boston  first  found  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  on  this  hemisphere — just  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years  ago  to-day  —  down  even  to  the  present  hour  of  her  mature 
development  and  her  meridian  glory,  she  has  given  birth  to  no 
man  of  equal  ability,  of  equal  celebrity,  or  of  equal  claim  upon 
the  grateful  remembrance  and  commemoration  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  and  of  mankind. 

We  come,  on  this  birthday  of  our  ancient  metropolis,  to  deco- 
rate her  municipal  grounds  with  the  image  of  that  one  of  her 
native  sons,  whose  name  has  shed  the  greatest  lustre  upon  her 
history  ;  proposing  it  as  the  appropriate  frontispiece  and  figure- 
head, if  I  may  so  speak,  of  her  Executive  and  Legislative  Halls 
for  ever. 

We  come,  at  this  iiigh  noun  of  a  new  and  noble  exhibition  of 
the  products  of  New  England  industry  and  invention,  to  inaugu- 
rate a  work  of  Art,  in  which  the  latest  and  best  efforts  of 
American  genius  and  American  skill  —  for  it  is  all  American  — 
are  fitly  and  most  felicitously  emliodied  in  the  form  and  linea- 
ments of  the  greatest  American  Mechanic  and  Philosopher. 

We  come,  on  this  anniversary  of  the  very  day.  on  which  the 
Constilulioii  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  and  signed,  to 
commemorate!  a  Statesman  and  Patriot,  who  was  second  to  no 
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one  of  his  time  in  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
American  Liberty  and  Independence,  and  whose  privilege  it  was, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years,  to  give  his  official  sanction 
and  signature  to  the  hallowed  instrument,  by  which  alone  that 
Liberty  and  Independence  could  have  been  organized,  adminis- 
tered, and  perpetuated. 

I  hail  the  presence  of  this  vast  concourse  of '  the  people,  — 
assembled  in  all  the  multiplied  capacities  and  relations  known  to 
our  political  or  our  social  state,  mechanic,  mercantile  and  agri- 
cultural, literary,  scientific  and  professional,  moral,  charitable 
and  religious,  civil,  military  and  masonic ;  not  forgetting  that 
"  legion  of  honor,"  which  has  decorated  itself  once  more,  for  this 
occasion,  with  the  Medals  which  his  considerate  bounty  provided 
for  the  scholastic  triumphs  of  their  boyhood,  and  which  are 
justly  prized  by  every  one  that  wins  and  wears  them  beyond  all 
the  insignia  which  kings  or  emperors  could  bestow,  —  I  hail  the 
presence  of  this  countless  multitude  both  of  citizens  and  of 
strangers,  from  which  nothing  is  wanting  of  dignity  or  distinc- 
tion, of  brilliancy  or  of  grace,  which  office,  honor,  age,  youth, 
beauty  could  impart,  —  as  the  welcome  and  most  impressive 
evidence,  that  the  day  and  the  occasion  are  adequately  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  are  privileged  to  witness  them. 

"  Thus  strives  a  grateful  country  to  display 
The  mighty  debt  which  nothing  can  repay ! " 

Our  city  and  its  environs  have  not,  indeed,  been  left  until  now, 
fellow-citizens,  wholly  destitute  of  the  decorations  of  sculpture. 
Washington  —  first  always  to  be  commemorated  by  every  Ameri- 
can community  —  has  long  stood  majestically  within  the  inner 
shrine  of  our  State  capitol,  chiselled,  as  you  know,  by  the  cele- 
brated Chantrey,  from  that  pure  white  marble  which  is  the  fittest 
emblem  of  the  spotless  integrity  and  pre-eminent  patriotism  of 
a  character,  to  which  the  history  of  mere  humanity  has  hitherto 
furnished  no  parallel. 

Bowditch,  our  American  La  Place,  has  been  seen  for  many 
years,  beneath  the  shades  of  Mount  Auburn,  portrayed  with  that 
air  of  profound  thought  and  penetrating  observation,  which  seems 
almost  to  give  back  to  the  effigy  of  bronze  the  power  of  piercing 
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the  skies  and  measuring  the  meclianism  of  the  heavens,  which 
only  death  could  take  away  from  the  ever-honored  original. 

Near  liim,  in  the  beautiful  chapel  of  the  same  charming  ceme- 
tery, will  soon  be  fitly  gathered  representative  men  of  the  four 
great  periods  of  Massachusetts  history: — John  Winthrop,  for 
whom  others  may  find  the  appropriate  epithet  and  rightful  desig- 
nation, with  the  first  charter  of  Massachusetts  in  his  hand;  — 
James  Otis,  that  "  flame  of  fire  "  against  writs  of  assistance  and 
all  the  other  earliest  manifestations  of  British  aggression ;  — 
John  Adams,  ready  to  "  sink  or  swim  "  in  the  cause  of  "  Inde- 
pendence now  and  independence  for  ever  ;  "  —  and  Joseph  Story, 
interpreting  and  administering,  with  mingled  energy  and  sweet- 
ness, tlie  constitutional  and  judicial  system  of  our  mature 
existence.  Glorious  quaternion,  illustrating  and  personifying  a 
more  glorious  career !  God  grant  that  there  may  never  be  want- 
ing a  worthy  successor  to  this  brilliant  series,  and  that  the  line 
of  the  great  and  good  may  be  as  unbroken  in  the  future,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past  history  of  our  beloved  Commonwealth  ! 

Primo  avulso  non  deficit  alter 


Aureus. 

Within  the  last  year,  also,  the  generosity  and  the  genius  of 
our  city  and  country  have  been  nobly  combined,  in  adorning  our 
spacious  and  admirable  Music  Hall  with  a  grand  embodiment  of 
that  exquisite  composer,  who  would  almost  seem  to  have  been 
rendered  deaf  to  the  noises  of  earth,  that  he  might  catch  the 
very  music  of  the  spheres,  and  transfer  it  to  the  score  of  his 
magnificent  symphonies.* 

Nor  do  we  forget,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  familiar  and  cher- 
ished presence  of  the  greatest  of  the  adopted  sons  of  ]\Iassachu- 
setts  is  soon  to  greet  us  again  on  tiie  Exchange,  gladdening  the 
sight  of  idl  wlio  congregate  there  with  the  incom})arable  front  of 
I)anicl  Webster. 

Ai  ilii'  tiiiicli  (if  native  art,  too,  the  youthful  form  of  the  mar- 
tyrt'd  Wanni  is  even  now  breaking  forth  from  the  votive  block, 
to  reniiml  ns  alicsh  "•  how  good  and  glorious  it  is  to  die  for  one's 
country.'' 

r.iil   lui-    l5i;\.iA.MiN   FiiANKMN,  tlic  trrcatcst  of  our  native-ltorn 

•  Tho  HtaliK'  ol'  lU'ftln)Vi'ii,  l>v  C'rawt'ord. 
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sons,  and  peculiarly  the  man  of  the  people,  has  been  reserved 
the  eminently  appropriate  distinction  of  forming  the  snbjcct  of 
the  first  bronze,  open-air  statue,  erected  within  the  limits  of  the 
old  peninsula  of  his  birth,  to  ornament  one  of  its  most  central 
thoroughfares,  and  to  receive,  and  I  had  almost  said  to  recipro- 
cate, the  daily  salutations  of  all  who  pass  throngh  them. 

Nor  can  any  one  fail  to  recognize,  I  think,  a  peculiar  fitness  in 
the  place  which  has  been  selected  for  this  statue. 

Go  back  with  me,  fellow-citizens,  for  a  moment,  to  a  period 
just  one  hundred  and  forty-two  years  ago,  and  let  us  picture  to 
ourselves  the  very  spot  on  which  we  are  assembled,  as  it  was  in 
that  olden  time.  Boston  was  then  a  little  town,  of  hardly  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  Her  three  hills,  now 
scarcely  distinguishable,  were  then  her  most  conspicuous  and 
characteristic  feature,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  almost  all  the 
material  objects  which  met  the  view  of  a  Bostonian  in  this  vicin- 
ity, at  that  day,  must  have  been  widely  different  from  those 
which  we  are  now  privileged  to  look  upon.  No  stately  structures 
for  city  councils  or  for  courts  of  justice  were  then  standing  npon 
this  site.  There  was  no  Horticultural  Hall  in  front,  delighting 
the  eye  and  making  the  mouth  water  with  the  exquisite  flowers 
and  luscious  fruits  of  neighboring  gardens  and  green-houses. 
There  were  no  shops  and  stores,  filled  with  the  countless  fabrics 
of  foreign  and  domestic  labor,  facing  and  flanking  it  on  every 
side.  Yet  all  was  not  different.  The  fathers  and  founders  of 
Boston  and  of  Massachusetts  —  more  than  one,  certainly,  of  the 
earliest  ministers  and  earliest  magistrates  of  the  grand  old  Puri- 
tan colony  —  were  slumbering  then  as  they  are  slumbering  now, 
in  their  unadorned  and  humble  graves  at  our  side,  in  what  was 
then  little  more  than  a  village  churchyard,  — 

"  Each  in  liis  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid ; " 

and  yonder  House  of  God,  of  about  half  its  present  proportions, 
was  already  casting  its  consecrated  shadows  over  tlic  mouldering 
turf  which  covered  them.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  sacred  edi- 
fice, for  the  enlargement  of  which  it  was  finally  removed  about 
the  year  1748,  tliere  might  have  been  seen  a  plain  wooden  build- 
ing, of  a  story  and  a  half  in  height,  in  which  Ezekiel  Cheever,  of 
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immortal  memory,  —  "the  ancient  and  honorable  Master  of  the 
Free  School  in  Boston,"  —  had  exercised  his  magisterial  func- 
tions for  more  than  five  and  thirty  years.  He,  too,  at  the  date 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  was  freshly  resting  from  his  labors,  hav- 
ing died,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  about  six  years  previously, 
and  liaving  fully  justified  the  quaint  remark  of  Cotton  Mather, 
that  he  "  left  off  teaching  only  when  mortality  took  him  off." 
But  the  homely  old  schoolhouse  was  still  here,  under  the  charge 
of  one  Mr.  Nathaniel  Williams,  and  among  the  younger  boys 
who  were  daily  seen  bounding  forth  from  its  irksome  confinement 
at  the  allotted  hour,  to  play  on  the  very  green  on  which  we  are 
now  gathered,  was  one,  who  probably  as  little  dreamed  tliat  he 
should  ever  be  the  subject  of  a  commemoration  or  a  statue,  as 
the  humblest  of  those  five  and  twenty  thousand  children  who  are 
now  receiving  their  education  at  the  public  expense  within  our 
city  limits,  and  some  of  whom  are  at  this  moment  so  charmingly 
grouped  around  us ! 

Descended  from  a  sturdy  stock,  which  an  original  tithe-book, 
—  recently  discovered  and  sent  over  to  his  friend  Mr.  Everett, 
by  one  who  finds  so  much  delight  himself,  and  furnishes  so  much 
delight  to  all  the  world,  in  dealing  with  the  heroes  and  demigods 
of  humanity  (Tliomas  Carlyle),  —  descended  from  a  sturdy  stock 
of  lihicksmiths,  which  this  curious  and  precious  relic  enables  us 
to  trace  distinctly  back  to  their  anvils  and  their  forge-liammers, 
and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  "  their  black  knuckles  and  their  hob- 
nailed shoes,"  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  at  the  little  village 
of  Ecton,  in  Northamptonshire,  Old  England,  —  born,  himself, 
near  the  corner  of  our  own  Milk  Street,  only  eight  years  before 
the  scene  I  have  just  described,  and  baj)tized,  with  most  signifi- 
cant punctuality,  on  the  same  day,  in  the  Old  South  !Meeting- 
house,  —  he  was  now,  indeed,  a  bright,  precocious  yoiith,  who 
coJihl  never  remember  a  time  when  he  couUl  not  read,  and  his 
pious  lather  and  mother  were  already  cherishing  a  purpose  "  to 
devote  him  to  the  service  of  tin-  churcli.  as  the  tithe  of  their 
sons."  So  he  liad  been  sent  to  the  public  grammar  school  (for 
lioston  afforded  but  one,  1  Itdievo,  at  that  precise  moment),  to 
get  iiis  education;  —  but  he  continued  there  rather  less  than  a 
single  year,  imtu  itlistaiidiiig  that  "  in  that  time  (to  use  his  own 
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words)  he  had  risen  gradually  from  the  middle  of  the  class  of 
that  year  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  same  class,  and  was  removed 
into  the  next  class,  whence  he  was  to  be  placed  in  the  third  at 
the  end  of  the  year."  He  was  evidently  n,  fast  boy,  —  in  more 
senses  of  the  word  than  one,  perhaps,  —  and  his  progress  was 
quite  too  rapid  for  his  father's  purse,  who  could  not  contemplate 
the  expense  of  giving  him  a  college  education.  Accordingly, 
"he  was  taken  away  from  the  grammar  school,  and  sent  to  a 
school  for  writing  and  arithmetic  kept  by  a  then  famous  man, 
Mr.  George  Brownwell,  where  he  learned  to  write  a  good  hand 
pretty  soon,  but  failed  entirely  in  arithmetic." 

And  thus  the  little  fellow  disappeared  from  the  play-ground  on 
which  we  are  now  standing,  and  presently  from  all  the  opportu- 
nities of  education  which  his  native  place  supplied.  Not  long 
afterwards  we  trace  him  helping  his  father  at  soap-boiling  and 
tallow-chandling  at  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Ball  (now  the  Golden 
Ball),  at  the  corner  of  Union  and  Hanover  Streets.  Next  we  find 
him  working  his  brother's-  printing  press  in  Queen  Street,  now 
Court  Street,  and  diversifying  his  labors  as  an  apprentice  with  the 
most  diligent  and  devoted  efforts  to  increase  his  information  and 
improve  his  mind.  Now  and  then  we  detect  him  writing  a  ballad, 
—  "a  Liglit-House  Tragedy,"  or  a  "  Song  about  Blackljeard,  the 
Pirate,"  —  and  hawking  it  through  the  streets,  by  way  of  pastime 
or  to  turn  a  penny.  Now  and  then  we  discover  him  trying  his 
pen  most  successfully  at  an  anonymous  article  for  his  brother's 
newspaper.  Presently  we  see  him,  for  a  short  time,  at  little  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  ostensible  and  responsible  editor  of 
that  paper,  and  in  the  "  New-England  Courant,"  printed  and  sold 
in  Queen  Street,  Boston,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  1723, 
there  appears,  in  fair,  round  capitals,  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  —  never  again  to  be  undistinguished  while  he  lived, 
nor  ever  to  be  unremembered  in  the  history  of  New  England,  or 
of  the  world. 

But  circumstances  in  his  domestic  condition  proved  unpropi- 
tious  to  the  further  development  of  his  destiny  at  home.  His 
spirit  was  winged  for  a  wider  and  bolder  flight  than  discreet  and 
prudent  parents  would  be  likely  to  encourage  or  to  sanction.  It 
was,  certainly,  altogether  too  soaring  to  be  longer  hampered  by 
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fraternal  leading  strings,  and  it  was  soon  found  chafing  at  the 
wires  of  the  domestic  cage.  Disgusted  at  last  with  the  impedi- 
ments whicli  were  thrown  in  liis  way,  and  yearning  for  an  asser- 
tion of  his  personal  indei)endence,  he  slips  the  noose  which  binds 
him  to  his  birth-place,  and  is  suddenly  found  seeking  his  fortune, 
under  every  discouragement,  three  or  four  hundred  miles  away 
from  home  or  kindred  or  acquaintance.  A  lad  of  only  seventeen, 
Franklin  had  disappeared  not  only  from  the  old  Schoolhouse 
Green,  but  from  Boston  altogether.  But  not  for  ever.  He  has 
carried  with  him  a  native  energy,  integrity,  perseverance,  and 
self-reliance,  which  nothing  could  subdue  or  permanently  repress. 
He  has  carried  with  him  a  double  measure  of  the  gristle  and  the 
grit  which  are  the  best  ingi-edient  and  most  productive  yield  of 
the  ice  and  granite  of  New  England.  And  now,  fellow-citizens, 
commences  a  career,  which  for  its  varied  and  almost  romantic  in- 
cidents, for  its  uniform  and  brilliant  success,  and  for  its  eminent 
public  usefulness,  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for  doing  full  justice  to 
such  a  career.  Even  the  barest  and  briefest  allusion  to  the  posts 
which  were  successively  held,  and  the  services  to  .his  country  and 
to  mankind  which  were  successively  rendered,  by  the  Great  Bos- 
TONIAN,  would  require  far  more  time  than  can  be  ap^jropriatel}'' 
consumed  in  tlicse  inaugural  exercises.  The  most  rapid  outline 
is  all  I  dare  attempt. 

The  life  of  Franklin  presents  him  in  four  several  and  separate 
relations  to  society,  in  each  one  of  which  he  did  enough  to  have 
filled  uj)  the  full  measure  of  a  more  than  ordinar}^  life,  and  to 
have  secured  for  himself  an  imperishable  renown  with  posterity. 
As  we  run  over  that  life  ever  so  cursorily,  we  see  hiui  first  as  a 
Mechanic,  and  the  son  of  a  Mechanic,  aiding  his  fatlier  for  a  year 
or  two  in  liis  huinl)le  toil,  and  llu-n  taking  upon  himself,  as  by  a 
Providential  instinct,  that  i)rofession  of  a  Printer,  in  which  he 
deliglited  to  chiss  himself  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life.  You  all 
nimeinlier,  I  doultt  not,  that  when  in  the  year  1788,  at  the  age  of 
eiglity-lwo  ycsirs,  be  made  that  last  Will  and  Testament,  which 
JJoslon  apprentices  and  IJoston  scliool-boys  will  never  forget,  nor 
ever  rumemlHT  without  gratitude,  he  commenced  it  thus  :  "  I  Ben- 
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jamiii  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  Printer,  late  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary from  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Court  of 
France;  now  President  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  do  make  and 
declare  my  last  Will  and  Testament  as  follows."  Before  all  other 
titles  he  placed  that  of  his  chosen  craft,  and  deemed  no  designa- 
tion of  himself  complete,  in  which  that  was  not  foremost.  In  the 
midst  of  his  highest  distinctions,  and  while  associated  with  states- 
men and  courtiers  at  home  or  abroad,  he  was  proud  to  be  found 
turning  aside  to  talk,  not  merely  with  the  Baskervilles  and  Stra- 
hans  who  were  so  long  his  chosen  friends,  but  with  the  humbler 
laborers  at  the  press,  —  "  entering  into  their  schemes  and  suggest- 
ing or  aiding  improvements  in  their  art."  In  the  last  year  but 
one  of  his  life,  he  writes  to  his  sister,  "  I  am  too  old  to  follow 
printing  again  myself,  but  loving  the  business,  I  have  brought  up 
my  grandson  Benjamin  to  it,  and  have  built  and  furnished  a 
printing-house  for  him,  which  he  now  manages  under  my  own 
eye."  He  had  an  early  and  intense  perception  of  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  that  great  engine  for  informing  and  influencing  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world,  and  a  prophetic  foresight  of  the  vast 
and  varied  power  which  a  free  press  was  to  exert,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  in  his  own  land  ;  —  and  he  seemed  peculiarly  anxious  that 
his  personal  relations  to  it  should  never  be  forgotten. 

And  they  never  will  be  forgotten.  If  Franklin  had  never  been 
any  thing  else  than  a  printer,  if  he  had  rendered  no  services  to  his 
country  or  to  mankind  but  those  which  may  fairly  be  classed  imdcr 
this  department  of  his  career,  he  would  still  have  left  a  mark 
upon  his  age  which  could  not  have  been  mistaken  or  overlooked. 
It  was  as  a  printer  that  he  set  such  an  example  to  his  fellow-me- 
chanics of  all  ages,  of  industry,  temperance,  and  frugality,  —  of 
truth,  sincerity,  and  integrity.  "  The  industry  of  that  Franklin," 
said  an  eye-witness  of  his  early  habits  (Dr.  Baird),  "  is  superior 
to  any  thing  I  ever  saw  of  the  kind  ;  I  see  him  still  at  work  when 
I  go  home  from  Club,  and  he  is  at  work  again  before  his 
neighbors  are  out  of  bed."  And  you  all  remember  how  the  ale- 
drinking  apprentices  of  London  sneered  at  him  as  "  the  Water- 
American,"  and  wondered  how  one  who  drank  no  strong  beer, 
could  be  so  much  stronger  than  themselves.  It  was  as  a  2)rinter, 
that  he  instituted  those  Clubs  for  discussion  and  mutual  improve- 
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ment,  which  elerated  the  cliaracter  and  importance  of  the  working 
classes  wherever   they  were   introduced.      It  was   as  a  printer, 
that  he  displayed  such  extraordinary  mechanical  ingenuity,  in 
making  for  himself  whatever  articles  he  needed  in  his  own  pro- 
fession, founding  letters  of  lead,  carving  ornaments  and  cuts  of 
wood,  engraving  vignettes  upon  copper,  mixing  his  own  printer's 
ink,  and  manufacturing  his  own  plate  press.     It  was  as  a  printer, 
that  he  set  on  foot  the  first  Subscription  Circulating  Library,  "  the 
mother  of  all  in  North  America."     It  was  as  a  printer,  that  he 
did  so  much  to  improve  the  character  of  the  Newspaper  Press  of 
the   American    Colonics,  asserting   its   liberty,  discouraging   its 
licentiousness,  protesting  against  its  being  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  scandal,  defamation,  and  detraction,  and  exhibiting  it  as 
the  worthy  and  chosen  vehicle  of  information,  entertainment,  and 
instruction.     It  was  as  a  printer,  that  he  commenced  and  con- 
tinued that  series  of  delightful  essays,  sometimes  political,  some- 
times historical,  sometimes  moral,  sometimes  satirical  or  playful, 
which  are  hardly  inferior  in  wit  and  wisdom  to  the  best  papers  of 
Johnson  or  of  Addison,  of  the  witty  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  or  the 
genial  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  —  and  which  would  have  secured  and 
established  the  permanent  literary  reputation  of  their  author,  had 
no  other  monument  of  his  labors  existed.     It  was  as  a  printer, 
above  all,  that  he  prepared  and  published  for  so  many  years  his 
immortal  Almanac,  under  the  name  of  Richard  Saunders,  with 
those  inimitable  proverbs,  only  second,  some  of  them,  to  those  of 
Solomon,  of  wliich  so  many  millions  of  copies,  in  almost  every 
lan<;ua":e  and  tongue  known  beneath  the  sun,  have  been  scattered 
broadcast  throughout  the  world,  for  the  entertainment  and  in- 
struction  of  young   and  old,  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  simple. 
When  will  ever  Poor  Richard  be  forgotten!    Or  when  will  he  ever 
be  remembered  without  fresh  admiration  for  the  shrewd,  sagacious 
commun  sense,  which  he  poured  forth  with  such  churniing  good 
humor  and  in  such  cxhuiisllcss  profusion! 

Well  may  the  Mechanics  of  i>oston  take  the  lead  in  every  com- 
nn'moratinii  of  Heiijamiu  Franklin,  —  as  they  have  done  in  that 
of  which  I  his  (hiy  witnesses  tlie  completion,  —  for  it  was  as  a 
JJosloii  Mechanics  ihat  he  laid  the  foundations,  strong  and  deep, 
of  a  character  which  no  temptations  or  trials  could  ever  shake, 
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and  of  a  fame  which  will  know  no  limits  but  those  of  civilization, 
and  no  termination  but  that  of  time  ! 

But  the  ingenuity  and  invention  of  Franklin,  while  they  stooped 
to  supply  not  merely  every  want  which  he  eucountered  in  his  own 
profession,  but  every  want  which  he  observed  in  his  relations  with 
others,  could  not  be  confined  within  any  mere  mechanical  limits, 
but  demanded  nothing  less  than  the  whole  circle  of  art  and  nature 
for  their  display.  If  nothing  was  too  low  for  his  care,  neither 
was  any  thing  too  lofty  for  his  contemplation  ;  and  as  we  run  over 
his  life,  he  stands  before  us  in  tlie  character  of  a  Philosopher, 
not  less  distinctly  or  less  proudly  than  we  have  just  seen  him  in 
the  character  of  a  printer. 

It  is  with  no  little  interest  that  we  recall  his  own  statement, 
that  it  was  in  his  native  Boston  that  his  curiosity  was  first  excited 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  wonderful  element,  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  which  he  was  destined  to  derive  his  highest  and 
most  pervading  celebrity.  Here,  in  the  year  1746,  he  received 
tlie  earliest  impressions  upon  the  subject  of  electricity,  and  here, 
among  the  Bowdoins  and  Chauncys  and  Coopers  and  Qiiincys  and 
Winthrops  of  that  day,  he  found  some  of  the  earliest  and  latest 
sympathizers  and  co-operators  in  his  scientific  as  well  as  in  his 
political  pursuits.  The  gradual  steps  by  which  he  advanced  in 
his  electrical  researches  are  for  the  historian  and  biographer ;  the 
transcendent  result  is  familiar  to  you  all.  When  Franklin  had 
completed  that  grand  and  unparalleled  discovery,  —  arresting  the 
very  thunder-bolts  on  their  flaming  circuit  through  the  sky,  clial- 
lenging  them  forth  from  their  chariots  of  fire,  and  compelUng 
them  to  a  reluctant  revelation  of  the  nature  of  their  mysterious, 
mighty  energies,  —  he  had  reached  a  pinnacle  of  human  glory 
which  had  not  been  approached  by  any  man  of  his  country  or  of 
his  age.  His  fame  was  flashed  from  pole  to  pole  over  the  whole 
habitable  globe,  and  hardly  a  civilized  region,  over  which  a  tluin- 
der-cloud  ever  pealed  or  rattled,  was  long  left  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  him  who  had  disarmed  it  of  its  shafts  and  stripped  it  of 
its  terrors. 

Tlie  boldness  and  sublimity  of  the  experiment,  by  which  liis 
theories  were  finally  tested  and  confirmed,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, if  they  have  ever  been  equalled,  in  the  walks  of  science ; 
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and  even  the  battle-fields  of  ancient  or  modern  history  may  be 
explored  in  vain  for  a  loftier  exhibition  of  moral  and  physical 
heroism. 

See  him  going  forth  into  the  fields,  with  no  attendant  or  witness 
but  his  own  son,  lest  a  failure  should  bring  discredit,  —  not  upon 
himself,  for  no  man  cared  less  for  any  thing  which  might  concern 
himself, —  but  upon  the  experiment  he  was  about  to  try,  and  upon 
the  theory  which  he  knew  must  prove  true  in  the  end.  See  him 
calmly  awaiting  the  gathering  of  the  coming  storm,  and  then  lift- 
ing his  little  kite,  with  an  iron  point  at  the  top  of  the  stick,  and  a 
steel  key  at  the  end  of  the  hempen  string,  to  draw  deliberately 
down  upon  his  own  head  a  full  charge  of  the  Artillery  of  Heaven ! 
See  him,  disappointed  at  first,  but  never  despairing  or  doubting, 
applying  his  own  knuckle  to  the  key,  —  knocking,  as  it  were,  at 
the  very  gates  of  the  mighty  Thunderer,  —  and  eagerl}'  standing 
to  receive  that  bolt,  from  which  so  many  of  us,  even  now  that  he 
'has  provided  so  complete  a  shield,  shrink  away  so  often  in  terror! 
A  similar  experiment  is  to  cost  the  life  of  a  distinguished  Russian 
philosopher  at  St.  Petersburg  only  a  few  months  afterwards. 
Shall  Franklin's  life  be  spared  now  ?  Well  has  Mr.  Everett  sug- 
gested that  if  that  moment  had  been  Ids  last,  "  conscious  of  an 
immortal  name,  he  must  have  felt  that  he  could  have  been  con- 
tent." Ibit  the  good  providence  of  God,  in  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  Franklin  always  trusted,  permitted  the  cloud  to  emit  but  a 
single  sj)ark.  That  spark  was  enough.  His  theory  is  confirmed 
and  verified.  Henceforth,  in  the  latest  words  of  the  dying  Arago, 
Electricity  is  Franklin's.  "  To  him  the  world  owes  the  knowl- 
edge which  led  to  the  Telegraph,  the  Electroplate,  the  Electrotype. 
Every  fresh  adaptation  of  electricity  is  a  stone  added  to  his  monu- 
ment. They  are  only  improvements  of  his  bequest.  Electricity 
is  Fi-anklin's."  His  name  has,  indeed,  become  immortal,  but, 
thanks  Ijc  to  God,  his  life  is  still  preserved  for  the  best  interests 
of  his  country  and  for  the  welfai-e  of  tlie  world. 

IJnt  the  lame  of  Franklin  as  a  philosopher  rests  not  alone  on 
his  discoveries  in  any  single  department  of  natural  history,  and 
the  lirilliancy  of  his  electrical  exi)erimenls  must  not  be  permitted 
to  ecli|tse  his  many  other  services  to  science.  Nothing,  indeed, 
within  the  range  of  philosoi)hical  inquiry,  seemed  to  be  beyond 
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his  eager  and  comprehensive  grasp,  and  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life  he  was  yearly  adding  something  to  the  stock  of  scientific 
knowledge.  He  delighted  to  employ  himself  in  searching  out  the 
causes  of  the  common  operations  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  its  more 
striking  and  remarkable  phenomena.  The  principles  of  evapora- 
tion, the  origin  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea  and  the  formation  of 
salt-mines,  the  habitual  commencement  of  north-easterly  storms 
at  the  south-east,  the  influence  of  oil  in  smoothing  the  waters  and 
stilling  the  waves,  and  a  hundred  other  subjects,  at  that  time  by 
no  means  familiar  to  the  common  understanding,  were  elaborately 
investigated  and  explained  by  him.  Indeed,  wherever  he  went, 
he  was  sure  to  find  material  for  his  inquisitive  and  penetrating 
mind.  A  badly  heated  room  would  furnish  him  with  a  motive  for 
inventing  a  better  stove,  and  a  smoking  chimney  would  give  him 
no  rest  until  he  had  studied  the  art  of  curing  it.  Did  he  visit 
Holland,  —  he  is  found  learning  from  the  boatmen  that  vessels 
propelled  by  an  equal  force  move  more  slowly  in  shoal  than  in 
deep  water,  and  forthwith  he  engages  in  patient  experiments  to 
verify  and  illustrate  the  lesson,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  employed  in  constructing  canals.  Did  the  bark  in  which  he 
was  crossing  the  ocean  stop  a  day  or  two  at  Madeira,  —  he  seizes 
the  occasion  to  procure  and  write  out  a  full  account  of  its  soil, 
climate,  population,  and  productions.  And  while  the  ship  is  in 
full  sail,  behold  him  from  day  to  day  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
sailors,  who  probably  regarded  him  as  only  a  wliimsical  land-lub- 
ber, while  he  sits  upon  the  deck  dipping  his  thermometer  into  suc- 
cessive tubs  of  water,  baled  out  for  the  purpose,  —  or,  perhaps, 
directly  into  the  ocean,  —  to  ascertain  by  the  differences  of  tem- 
perature the  range  and  extent  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  thus 
furnishing  the  basis  of  that  Geography  of  the  Seas,  which  has 
recently  assumed  so  imposing  a  shape  under  the  hands  of  the  ac- 
complished and  enterprising  Maury. 

No  wonder  that  the  great  English  historian  of  that  period,  the 
philosophic  Hume,  wrote  to  Franklin  as  he  was  leaving  England 
to  return  home  in  1762  :  "  I  am  sorry  that  you  intend  soon  to 
leave  our  hemisphere.  America  has  sent  us  many  good  things, 
gold,  silver,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  &c. ;  but  you  are  the  first 
philosopher,  and,  indeed,  the  first  great  man  of  letters  for  whom 
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we  are  beholden  to  her."  And  most  justly  did  Sir  Hiunplirey 
Davy  say  of  him  at  a  later  day,  —  "He  has  in  no  instance  ex- 
hibited that  false  dignity,  by  wliich  philosophy  is  kept  aloof  from 
common  api)lications  ;  and  he  has  sought  rather  to  make  her  a 
•useful  inmate  and  servant  in  the  common  habitations  of  man, 
than  to  preserve  her  merely  as  an  oliject  of  admiration  in  temples 
and  palaces."  Indeed,  his  merits  as  a  philosopher  were  early  and 
everywhere  recognized  and  acknowledged,  and  our  Boston  Printer 
was  introduced  and  welcomed  into  Royal  Societies,  and  Imperial 
Academies  and  Institutes,  in  almost  every  kingdom  on  the  globe. 
Nor  were  his  scientific  attainments  recognized  only  by  diplomas 
and  titular  distinctions.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  the  great 
British  powder  magazines  at  Purfleet,  and  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul's,  were  both  protected  from  the  danger  of  light- 
ning by  rods  arranged  under  Franklin's  immediate  direction ; 
while  some  years  later  (1784),  the  King  of  France  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  a  commission,  consisting  of  five  members  from  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  four  members  from  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  to  investigate  the  subject  of  animal  magnetism,  then 
first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  world  by  the  celebrated 
Mesmer. 

In  rnnning  over  the  marvellous  career  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
we  hail  him  next,  in  the  third  place,  as  a  Statesman  and  Patriot, 
second  to  no  one  of  his  time  in  the  variety  and  success  of  his 
efforts  to  build  up  the  institutions  of  our  country,  both  State  and 
national,  and  in  promoting  and  establishing  her  Union  and  her 
Independence. 

Franklin  made  his  first  formal  ai)pearance  on  the  political 
stage,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  clerk 
of  the  General  Asseml)ly  of  Pennsylvania  at  Phila(leli)hia,  in  the 
year  17;')<i.  But  his  tlioughts  being  now  turned  to  public  affairs, 
he  at  once  commenced  instituting  reforms  wherever  an  <)i>i)or- 
tunity  presented  itself.  Nothing  which  could  contribute  to  llie 
welfare  of  tbe  connnunity  in  wliich  lie  lived,  was  too  seemingly 
insignificant  for  his  attention.  The  reguhition  of  the  city  watch, 
the  paving  and  sweeping  and  lighting  of  the  streets,  the  organiza- 
tion of  lire  coinpanies,  the  foundation  of  schools  and  acad,emies, 
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successively  occupied  his  earliest  care.  His  fitness  for  every  sort 
of  public  employment  soon  becoming  manifest,  he  was  spared 
from  no  service  within  the  gift  either  of  the  executive  or  of  the 
people.  In  the  single  year  1750,  while  he  was  just  commencing 
his  philosopliical  pursuits,  he  was  called  upon  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  (no  sinecure  in  that  day),  by 
the  governor;  of  a  common-councilman,  and  then  an  alderman, 
by  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia ;  and  of  a  burgess,  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  State  Assembly,  by  his  fellow-citizens  at  large. 
The  next  year  finds  him  delegated  as  a  commissioner  to  treat 
with  the  Indians.  The  next  year,  he  is  appointed  joint  ])Ost- 
master  general  of  the  colonies.  The  following  year,  —  the  ever 
memorable  year  of  1754,  —  he  is  one  of  a  congress  of  commis- 
sioners from  all  the  colonies  at  Albany,  to  confer  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations  concerning  the  means  of  defending  the  coun- 
try from  a  threatened  invasion  by  France.  And  then  and  there, 
in  that  capacity,  our  Boston  printer  first  projected  and  proposed 
a  Union  of  all  the  colonies  under  one  government,  —  the  original 
suggestion  of  that  glorious  Union  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
as  a  defence  against  the  tyrannical  oppression  of  Great  Britain, 
and  which  is  still  our  best  and  only  defence,  not  only  against 
Great  Britain  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  against  each 
other,  and  against  ourselves,  too.  God  grant  that  this  Union 
may  be  no  less  durable  than  the  solid  bronze  of  which  the  statue 
of  its  earliest  proposer  and  constant  advocate  is  composed, — 
defying  alike  the  corrosions  of  time,  the  shock  of  strife,  and  the 
convulsions  of  every  evil  element ! 

The  next  year,  1755,  we  see  him  procuring  wagons  for  General 
Braddock,  who  had  utterly  failed  to  procure  them  by  any  other 
agency,  and  advancing  for  the  service  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling  out  of  his  own  pocket.  And  then,  too,  it  was, 
that  with  a  sagacity  so  remarkable,  he  distinctly  predicted  the 
precise  ambuscade  which  resulted  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  that 
ill-starred  expedition.  Before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  we 
find  him  marching  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  to 
protect  the  frontier,  —  not  waiting,  I  presume,  to  be  formally 
commissioned  as  commander,  since  it  is  not  until  the  succeeding 
year,  1756, — just  one  hundred  years  ago,  —  that  we  see  him 
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regularly  sworn  in  as  colonel,  and  learn  that  several  glasses  of 
his  electrical  apparatus  were  shaken  down  and  broken,  by  the 
volleys  fired  under  his  windows,  as  a  salute,  after  the  first  review 
of  his  regiment. 

Passing  over  the  six  or  seven  next  years,  which  belong  to 
another  department  of  his  career,  we  find  him  in  1763,  sole  post- 
master general  of  British  North  America,  and  spending  five  or 
six  months  in  travelling  through  the  northern  colonies  in  an  old- 
fashioned  gig,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  arranging  the 
post-offices.  Soon  afterwards  we  see  him  taking  a  leading  part 
in  stopping  the  tide  of  insurrection  and  quieting  the  commotions 
arising  out  of  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  Indians  in  Lancaster 
County,  —  appealing  to  the  people  in  an  eloquent  and  masterly 
pamphlet,  organizing  a  military  association,  and  by  his  personal 
exertions  and  influence  strengthening  the  arm  of  'government 
and  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  And  now,  in  1764, 
we  welcome  him,  assuming  the  chair,  as  speaker  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly,  to  sign  a  bold  petition  to  the  king  against  the 
proprietary  government,  which  he  had  drafted  and  defended  on 
the  floor,  but  to  which  the  previous  speaker  had  shrunk  from 
affixing  his  signature. 

Passing  over  another  interval  of  a  little  more  than  ten  years, 
(to  be  the  subject  of  separate  allusion  under  another  view  of  his 
services),  we  meet  him  next,  on  his  own  soil,  in  1775,  as  a  dele- 
gate from  Pennsylvania  to  the  second  Continental  Congress.  He 
serves  simultaneously  as  chairman  of  the  connnittee  of  safety 
aj)jiointcd  Ijy  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly.  "  In  the  morning  at 
six  o'clock  "  (says  he  of  this  period,  and  he  was  then  sixty -nine 
years  of  age),  "I  am  at  the  committee  of  safety,  which  com- 
mittee holds  till  near  nine,  when  I  am  at  Congress,  and  that  sits 
ill!  after  four  in  the  afternoon."  In  the  Continental  Congress, 
we  liiid  him  successively  proposing  a  ])lan  of  confederation; 
assuming  the  entire  management  of  the  American  post-office ; 
Ml  till"  lir;i(l  (if  the  commissioners  I'm'  Indian  uiTairs  ;  a  leading 
iniiiilicr  ot  the  committee  of  secret  correspondence,  and  of  almost 
ovciy  olhcr  conunittt'C,  whcthi-r  foi-  secret  or  foi-  o]h'ii  negotia- 
tions ;  a  il('h'gat<;  to  the  American  camp  at  Camhriclgv,  to  consult 
with  Wasliintrton  and  ihc  continental  army  for  the  relief  of  his 
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native  town ;  a  delegate  to  Canada,  to  concert  measures  of  sym- 
pathy and  succor ;  and  finally,  one  of  the  illustrious  Committee 
of  Five,  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John  Adams,  and  Roger 
Sherman,  and  Roljcrt  R.  Livingston,  to  draft  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  That  Declaration  is  reported  and  adopted,  and 
Franklin  signs  it  in  his  order  with  an  untrembling  hand.  He 
would  seem,  however,  to  have  fully  realized  tlie  momentous 
character  of  the  act,  when  he  humorously  replied  to  our  own 
John  Hancock,  —  who  had  said,  "There  must  be  no  pulling  dif- 
ferent ways,  we  must  all  hang  together;" — "Yes,  we  must, 
indeed,  all  hang  together,  or  most  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang 
separately."  He  was  as  ready  to  brave  the  strokes  of  arbitrary 
power,  as  he  had  been  those  of  the  lightning  of  Heaven,  —  to 
snatch  the  sceptre  from  tyrants  as  the  thunderbolt  from  the 
clouds  ;  and  he  might  almost  seem  to  have  adopted,  as  the  motto 
at  once  of  his  scientific  and  political  life,  those  noble  lines  of  a 
cotemporary  poet, — 

"  Thy  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share ! 
Lord  of  the  Hon  heart  and  eagle  eye, 
Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare. 

Nor  heed  the  storm  which  howls  along  the  sky  !  " 

And  now  he  presides  over  the  convention  which  frames  the 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania;  and,  after  another  interval  of 
about  eight  years  and  a  half  (to  be  accounted  for  presently),  we 
see  him  presiding  over  the  State  itself,  whose  Constitution  he  had 
thus  aided  in  forming.  Now,  too,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  the 
Nestor  of  America,  as  he  was  well  styled  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  France,  he  is  found  among  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  there  we 
may  hear  him  making  two  brief  but  most  characteristic  and 
remarkable  speeches.  One  of  them  I  reserve  for  the  conclusion 
of  this  discourse.  The  other  was  delivered  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  June,  1787,  when  he  submitted  that  memorable  metion, 
seconded  by  Roger  Sherman,  and  said  by  at  least  one  member  of 
the  convention  to  have  been  rejected  only  because  they  had  no 
funds  for  meeting  the  expense,  but  which,  at  any  rate,  found 
only  three  or  four  voices  to  sustain  it,  —  that  "  henceforth  prayers, 
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imjjloring  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  and  its  blessings  on  oiir 
deliberations,  be  held  in  this  assembly  every  morning  before  we 
proceed  to  business." 

"  I  have  lived,  sir  (said  he  most  nobly),  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth, — 
that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  can- 
not fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an 
empire  can  rise  without  his  aid  ?  We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in 
the  Sacred  Writings,  that  '  except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it.'  I  firmly  believe  this ;  and  I  also 
believe  tliat  without  his  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed  in  this 
I»olitical  building  no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel.  We 
sliall  be  divided  by  our  little  partial  local  interests;  our  pro- 
jects will  1)0  confounded  ;  and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a 
reproach  and  a  by-word  down  to  future  ages.  And  what  is 
worse,  mankind  may  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate  instance, 
despair  of  establishing  governments  by  human  wisdom,  and 
leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and  conquest." 

Glorious  words!  Precious  testimony!  Admirable  example! 
The  wisest  and  most  venerable  of  all  that  wise  and  venerable 
assemljly,  full  of  the  largest  and  richest  and  most  varied  experi- 
ence ;  full,  too,  of  the  fruits  of  the  most  profound  scientific  and 
philosophical  research,  —  even  he  that  had  "  divided  away  for  the 
lightnings,"  "  sending  them  that  they  might  go,  and  say  unto  him, 
Here  we  are,"  —  publicly  acknowledging  the  utter  insufficiency 
of  all  human  wisdom,  and  calling  upon  his  associates  to  unite 
with  him  in  "  humbly  apjilying  to  the  Father  of  Lights  to  illumi- 
nate their  understandings  !  " 

Who  shall  say,  that  if  inequalities,  or  injustices,  or  imperfec- 
tions of  any  sort,  exist  in  the  great  work  of  that  convention, 
which  even  now  may  threaten  its  overthrow,  —  which  even  now 
may  involve  us  in  the  danger  ol"  being  "  divided  by  our  little  par- 
tial Ideal  interests  "  and  of  encountering  the  ftite  of"  the  builders 
i.r  Ihibd,"  —  who  shall  say  that  the  adoption  of  Franklin's  reso- 
lution might  not  have  averted  such  a  result?  And  who  shall 
(h)ul)t  that,  if,  in  lln'  future  a(hniiiistratinn  of  that  cherished  in- 
strunx'ut.  all  liiiuiau  wisdom  sliall  again  be  found  signally  at 
fault,  as   it   is   luund   at   this  hour,  the  humble  prostration  of  a 
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whole  people,  governors  and  governed,  in  prayer  to  God,  for  that 
most  neglected  of  all  subjects  of  prayer  —  the  preservation  of  our 
country  and  its  Constitution,  its  Union  and  its  liberty,  —  miglit  not 
be  a  more  effectual  safeguard,  than  all  the  brawlings  and  bicker- 
ings and  wrestlings  and  wranglings  of  self-relying  and  self-magni- 
fying politicians  ? 

"We  could  all  have  wished,  my  friends,  that  Franklin  had  been 
a  more  earnest  student  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  but  the  devout 
reliance  upon  a  superintending  Providence,  attested  by  frequent 
prayer,  which  characterized  him  from  his  youth  upwards,  and 
which  never  failed  him  in  private  or  in  public  life,  —  his  intimacy 
with  Whitefield  and  with  the  "Good  Bisliop  "  of  St.  Asaph,— 
his  earnest  religious  ad^ace  to  his  daughter,  and  his  strenuous  re- 
monstrance against  the  infidel  publications  of  Paine,  —  furnish 
ample  evidence  of  a  reverence  for  sacred  things  and  solemn 
observances,  which  might  well  put  to  shame  the  indifference  of 
not  a  few  of  those  who  may  be  most  disposed  to  cavil  about  his 
views  of  Christianity. 

But  there  is  another  phase  to  this  many-sided  and  mighty  mind, 
and  the  Great  Bostonian  stands  before  us,  in  the  fourth  place,  as 
a  Diplomatic  Agent  and  Ambassador  in  foreign  lands  ;  a  charac- 
ter in  which  he  rendered  services  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
separate  colonies  and  to  the  whole  country,  and  secured  a  renown 
quite  independent  of  that  which  he  had  achieved  as  a  jMechanic, 
a  Philosopher,  or  a  Statesman,  and  by  no  means  inferior  to  either. 

Franklin  spent  no  less  than  twenty-six  years  of  his  mature  life 
in  other  lands,  all  but  two  of  them  in  public  employment.  He 
was  more  than  five  years  in  London,  between  1757  and  1763,  as 
agent  of  Pennsylvania  to  attend  to  that  petition  to  the  king,  which 
he  had  been  appointed  speaker  to  sign.  His  fame  as  a  philosopher 
and  a  writer  had  even  then  preceded  him.  He  had  already  been 
made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  had  received  tlie  medal 
of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley.  His  mission  at  this  time,  however,  gave 
but  little  scope  for  brilliant  service,  although  it  has  been  said  on 
good  authority  that  the  British  expedition  against  Canada,  with 
its  memorable  results  in  the  victory  of  Wolfe  and  the  conquest  of 
Quebec,  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  earnest  reconunendation 
of  that  particular  policy  to  the  British  ministry  of  tlie  day. 
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His  second  and  more  important  visit  to  London,  in  a  public 
capacity,  extended  from  the  close  of  the  year  1764,  to  May,  1775. 
He  went  at  first,  as  before,  only  as  agent  for  Pennsylvania,  but 
soon  received  commissions  as  agent  for  Georgia,  for  New  Jersey, 
and  for  our  own  Massachusetts  Asseml:)ly.  Arriving  at  the  very  era 
of  the  stamp  act,  his  whole  residence  in  England,  of  more  than 
ten  years'  continuance,  was  crowded  with  incidents  of  the  most 
interesting  and  exciting  character.  If  no  other  memorial  existed 
of  Franklin's  wisdom,  courage,  and  patriotism,  than  the  single 
record  of  his  extraordinary  examination  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1766,  the  statue  which  we 
are  about  to  inaugurate  would  have  an  ample  justification  to  every 
American  eye  and  in  every  American  heart. 

If  any  one  desires  to  obtain  a  vivid  impression  of  the  surpass- 
ing qualities  of  this  wonderful  man,  —  of  his  fulness  of  informa- 
tion, of  his  firmness  of  purpose,  of  his  wit,  prudence,  and 
indomitable  presence  of  mind,  of  his  true  dignity  and  patriotic 
devotedness  of  character,  —  lot  him  read  this  examination  as 
contained  in  his  published  works.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  in- 
credible that  such  replies  could  have  been,  as  we  know  they  were, 
in  so  great  a  degree  unpremeditated.  There  is  a  dramatic  power, 
a  condensed  energy,  a  mingled  force  and  felicity  of  expression, 
with  an  unhesitating  mastery  of  resources,  in  Franklin's  share  of 
this  famous  dialogue,  which  would  alone  have  secured  him  no 
second  ])lace  among  the  remarkable  men  of  his  age.  This  was 
the  scene  of  his  glory  and  his  pride.  But  he  was  no  stranger  to 
the  other  side  of  the  jjicture.  He  knew  how  to  be  humbled  as 
well  as  how  to  be  exalted,  how  to  be  silent  as  well  as  how  to 
answer.  And  that  subseqvient  scene  in  the  privy  council  cham- 
ber, on  the  eleventh  of  January,  1774,  wlien  he  stood  as  the  "  butt 
of  invective  riljaldry  for  near  an  hour,"  and  bore  without  flinch- 
ing, in  his  capacity  of  agent  of  Massachusetts,  a  treatment  so 
indecent  ;iiid  iLiiiomiiiious,  will  Ix^  remembered  by  every  true- 
liearted  AnKuican,  to  the  latest  generation,  as  a  triumph  no  less 
proud  and  glorious. 

AnolluM-  year  attests  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  hcM  by  the 
groalcst  figure  of  that  memorable  ])oriod  of  English  history,  when 
the  peerless  peer — the  incomi)araltle  Chatham  —  not  only  intro- 
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duced  him  personally  into  the  House  of  Lords,  to  listen  to  his 
burning  words  on  a  motion  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the  town 
of  Boston,  but  soon  afterwards,  on  being  reproached  with  taking 
counsel  of  Franklin, "  made  no  scruple  to  declare  that  if  he  were 
the  first  minister  of  the  country,  and  had  the  care  of  settling  this 
momentous  business,  he  should  not  be  ashamed  of  publicly  calling 
to  his  assistance  a  person  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  American  aifairs  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  and  so  injuri- 
ously reflected  on  ;  one,  whom  all  Europe  held  in  high  estimation 
for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  ranked  with  our  Boyles  and 
Newtons  ;  who  was  an  honor  not  to  the  English  nation  only,  but 
to  human  nature." 

But  by  far  the  greatest  of  Franklin's  services  in  foreign  em- 
ployment remain  still  to  be  recounted.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  early  success  of  our  revolutionary  struggle  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  generous  and  magnanimous  aid  afforded  us  by 
France,  —  represented  here,  on  this  occasion,  I  am  glad  to  per- 
ceive, by  her  highest  diplomatic  functionary,  the  Count  de  Sar- 
tiges.  Let  us  never  forget  the  magnitude  of  our  indebtedness  to 
France  for  that  noble  intervention,  and  let  the  remembrance  of  it 
serve  to  temper  the  animosities  and  soften  the  asperities  which 
may  at  any  time  spring  up  in  our  intercourse  with  her  people  or 
her  rulers,  —  inclining  us  ever  to  maintain  the  kindest  and  most 
amicable  relations  with  both.  But  let  us  never  fail  to  remember 
that  for  the  French  alliance,  with  all  its  advantages  and  aids,  our 
country  was  indebted,  more  than  to  any  or  all  other  causes,  to  the 
character,  the  influence,  and  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
His  celebrity  as  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  letters,  a  statesman,  and 
a  bold  defender  of  his  country's  rights  and  liberties,  prepared  the 
way  for  his  success.  The  intelligence,  information,  and  lofty  in- 
dependence he  had  displayed  during  his  recent  examination  before 
the  British  Commons,  and  the  unflinching  firmness  with  which  he 
had  borne  tlie  abuse  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him  at  the  bar 
of  the  British  council,  had  excited  the  warmest  admiration  and 
sympathy  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  Every  thing  in  his 
age,  appearance,  and  reputation  conspired  to  render  him  an  object 
of  interest,  attention,  and  enthusiastic  regard.  It  might  be  said 
of  his  arrival  at  Paris,  as  Cicero  said  of  the  arrival  of  Archias  at 
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some  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  "  Sic  ejus  adventus  celebra- 
batur,  lit  ,famam  ingenii  exspectatio  hominis,  exspectationem 
ipsius  adventus  admiratioque  superaret." 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  account  which  an 
eminent  French  historian  has  given  of  this  advent :  —  "By  the 
effect  which  Franklin  i)roduced  in  France,  we  might  say  that  he 
fulfilk'd  his  mission,  not  with  a  court,  but  with  a  free  people. 
Men  imagined  they  saw  in  him  a  sage  of  antiquity  come 
back  to  give  austere  lessons  and  generous  examples  to  the 
moderns.  They  personified  in  him  the  republic  of  which  he 
was  the  representative  and  the  legislator.  .  .  .  His  virtues  and 
his  renown  negotiated  for  him ;  and  before  the  second  year  of  his 
mission  had  expired,  no  one  conceived  it  possible  to  refuse  fleets 
and  an  army  to  the  compatriots  of  Franklin." 

Undoubtedly  at  that  era,  and  in  that  capital,  Franklin  was  the 
great  American  name.     The  mild  but  steady  lustre  of  Washing- 
ton's surpassing  character  had  not  yet  broken  forth  full-orbed  on 
the  admiration  of  the  European  world,  as  it  was  destined  to  do 
no  long  time  afterwards.     With  that  character  at  this  day  we 
admit   no   comparison.     But   our  Boston    printer  was   the  very 
first  of  whom  it  might  then  have  been  said,  in  language  since 
api)rn'd  to  others,  that  his  name  alone  made  our  country  respecta- 
ble  throughout  the  world ;  and  when  he  signed  the  treaty  of 
alliance  with  France,  on  the  sixth  of  February,  1778,  he  had 
accomplished  a  work  which  will  ever  entitle  him  to  be  counted 
as  the  negotiator  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  of  the  very 
first,  treaty  to  which  this  country  has  ever  been  a  party.     This 
treaty  of  alliance  was,  indeed,  the  immediate  and  most  effective 
instrument  of  that  other  and  still  more  memorable  treaty,  which 
he  was  i)rivilcged  also  to  sign  at  Paris,  four  or  five  years  after- 
wards, in  company  with  liis  illustrious  associates,  John  Adams 
and    .luhn   Jay,  —  the   treaty   of   jx-acc    and    independence   Avith 
Great  Britain,  l)y  whicli  tlic  wu'-  of  the  Revolution  was  at  length 
liappily   and    gloriously   terminated,    and   by  which    the    United 
States  of  America  were  at  last  admitted  to  an  equal  jilace  in  tiio 
great  liroihi-rhoixl  of  nations. 

Miiny  ninif  licatics  reeeived   iiis   attention  and   his  signature, 
with  those  of  liis  iUustrious  associates,  during  the  same  pei;iod ; 
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—  one  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Prance,  one  with  Sweden, 
and  one  with  Prussia,  in  which  latter  he  succeeded  in  procuring 
admission  for  that  noble  stipulation  against  privateering, — 
which,  whether  it  be  expedient  or  inexpedient  for  the  particular 
circumstances  of  our  country  at  the  present  moment,  must 
commend  itself  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  justice  to  the  whole 
Christian  world.  The  late  congress  of  peace  at  Paris  has  sub- 
stantially revived  and  adopted  this  article  on  the  very  spot  on 
which  it  was  drafted  and  defended  by  Franklin  eighty  years  ago, 

—  uniting  it,  too,  with  that  great  American  doctrine,  that  free 
ships  shall  make  free  goods,  which  found  in  Franklin,  on  the 
same  occasion,  one  of  its  earliest  and  ablest  advocates. 

And  these  were  the  acts  of  a  man  more  than  three-score-and- 
ten  years  old,  wearied  with  service  and  racked  with  disease,  and 
praying  to  be  suffered  to  return  home  and  recover  his  strength, 
before  he  should  go  hence  and  be  no  more  seen, —  but  whose 
retirement  Congress  was  unwilling  to  allow  !  In  his  early  youth, 
however,  he  had  adopted  the  maxim,  "  never  to  ask,  never  to 
refuse,  and  never  to  resign  "  any  office  for  which  others  might 
think  him  fit,  and  he  bravely  persevered  till  all  was  accom- 
plished. May  I  not  safely  say,  fellow-citizens,  that  had  Benjamin 
Franklin  left  no  record  of  his  public  service,  but  that  which 
contains  the  story  of  his  career  as  a  foreign  agent  and  minister, 
whether  of  separate  colonies  or  of  the  whole  country,  after  he  had 
already  completed  the  allotted  term  of  human  existence,  he  would 
still  have  richly  merited  a  statue  in  the  squares  of  his  native  city, 
and  a  niche  in  the  hearts  of  all  her  people,  as  one  of  the  great 
American  negotiators  and  diplomatists  of  our  revolutionary  age  ? 

And  now,  my  friends,  over  and  above  the  four  distinct  and 
separate  phases  of  his  life  and  histoiy,  which  I  have  thus  imper- 
fectly delineated,  but  which  are  to  find  a  worthier  and  more 
permanent  portrayal  on  the  four  panels  of  the  pedestal  before  you, 

—  over  and  above  them  all,  at  once  the  crowning  glory  of  liis 
career  and  the  keystone  to  its  admirable  unity,  blending  and 
binding  together  all  the  fragmentary  services  which  he  rendered 
in  widely  different  spheres  of  duty  into  one  symmetrical  and 
noble   life,  —  over   and   above   them   all,   like  some  gilded  and 
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glorious  dome  over  columns  and  arches  and  porticoes  of  varied 
but  massive  and  magnificent  architecture,  rises  the  character  of 
Franklin  for  benevolence;  that  benevolence  which  pervaded  his 
whole  existence,  animating  every  step  of  its  progress,  and  en- 
titling him  to  the  pre-eminent  distinction  of  a  true  Philan- 
thropist, 

Happening  by  the  purest  accident,  let  me  rather  say,  by  some 
Providential  direction,  to  have  read  in  his  earliest  youth  an  essay 
written  by  another  celebrated  son  of  Boston  —  Cotton  Mather  — 
upon  "  the  good  that  is  to  be  devised  and  designed  by  those  who 
desire  to  answer  the  great  end  of  life,"  he  dedicated  himself  at 
once  to  "a  perpetual  endeavor  to  do  good  in  the  world."  He 
read  in  that  little  volume  such  golden  sentences  as  these :  —  "It 
is  i)ossible  that  the  wisdom  of  a  poor  man  may  start  a  proposal 
that  may  serve  a  city,  save  a  nation."  "  A  mean  mechanic, — 
who  can  tell  what  an  engine  of  good  he  may  be,  if  humbly  and 
wisely  applied  unto  it!"  "The  remembrance  of  having  been 
the  man  that  first  moved  a  good  law,  were  better  than  a  statue 
erected  for  one's  memory."  These  and  many  other  passages  of 
that  precious  little  volume  sunk  deep  into  his  mind,  and  gave  the 
turn  to  the  whole  current  of  his  career.  Writing  to  "  his  hon- 
ored mother  "  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  he  says,  "  For  my  own 
])art,  at  present,  I  jiass  my  time  agreeably  enough.  I  enjoy, 
through  mercy,  a  tolerable  share  of  health.  I  read  a  great  deal, 
ride  a  little,  do  a  little  business  for  myself,  now  and  then  for 
otlicrs,  retire  when  I  can,  and  go  into  company  when  I  ])lease ; 
so  the  years  roll  round,  and  the  last  will  come,  when  I  would 
rather  have  it  said,  '  He  lived  usefully,'  than  '  He  died  rich.'  " 
Writing  to  the  son  of  Cotton  Mather,  within  a  few  years  of  his 
own  death  (1784),  and  after  he  had  achieved  a  world-wide 
cclel)rity  as  a  philosopher,  a  statesman,  and  a  j)atriot,  he  nobly 
says,  in  reference  to  tiie  "  Essays  to  do  good,"  — ''  1  have  always 
set  a  greater  value  on  the  character  of  a  doer,  of  good.  Hum  on 
any  other  kind  of  reputation:  ami  if  1  have  been,  as  you  seem 
to  Ibiuk,  :i  useful  citizen,  the  public  owes  tlie  advantage  of  it  to 
that  hook." 

And  ctMtainlv,  if  anv  man  of  his  age,  or  of  almost  anv  other 
age,  ever  earned  the  reputation  of  a  doer  of  good,  and  of  having 
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lived  usefully,  it  was  Benjamin  Franklin.  No  life  was  ever  more 
eminently  and  practically  a  useful  life  than  his.  Capable  of  the 
greatest  things,  he  condescended  to  the  humblest.  He  never  sat 
down  to  make  himself  famous.  He  never  secluded  himself  from 
the  common  walks  and  duties  of  society  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
great  reputation,  much  less  to  accumulate  a  great  fortune.  He 
wrote  no  elaborate  histories,  or  learned  treatises,  or  stately 
tomes.  Short  essays  or  tracts,  thrown  off  at  a  heat  to  answer 
an  immediate  end,  —  letters  to  his  associates  in  science  or  poli- 
tics,—  letters  to  his  family  and  friends,  —  these  make  up  the 
great  bulk  of  his  literary  productions  ;  and,  under  the  admirable 
editorship  of  Mr.  Sparks,  nine  noble  volumes  do  they  fill, —  abound- 
ing in  evidences  of  a  wisdom,  sagacity,  ingenuity,  diligence,  fresh- 
ness of  thought,  fulness  of  information,  comprehensiveness  of 
reach,  and  devotedness  of  purpose,  such  as  are  rarely  to  be 
found  associated  in  any  single  man.  Wherever  he  found  any 
thing  to  be  done,  he  did  it;  any  thing  to  be  investigated,  he 
investigated  it ;  any  thing  to  be  invented  or  discovered,  he  forth- 
with tried  to  invent  or  discover  it,  and  almost  always  succeeded. 
He  did  every  thing  as  if  his  whole  attention  in  life  had  been 
given  to  that  one  thing.  And  thus  while  he  did  enough  in 
literature  to  be  classed  among  the  great  writers  of  his  day; 
enough  in  invention  and  science  to  secure  him  the  reputation  of 
a  great  philosopher ;  enough  in  domestic  politics  to  win  the  title 
of  a  great  statesman ;  enough  in  foreign  negotiations  to  merit 
the  designation  of  a  great  diplomatist ;  he  found  time  to  do 
enough,  also,  in  works  of  general  utility,  humanity,  and  benevo- 
lence, to  insure  him  a  perpetual  memory  as  a  great  Philan- 
thropist. 

No  form  of  personal  suffering  or  social  evil  escaped  his  atten- 
tion, or  appealed  in  vain  for  such  relief  or  remedy  as  his  pru- 
dence could  suggest  or  his  purse  supply.  From  that  day  of  his 
early  youth,  wheu,  a  wanderer  from  his  home  and  friends  in  a 
strange  place,  he  was  seen  sharing  his  roll  with  a  poor  woman 
and  child,  to  the  last  act  of  his  public  life,  when  he  signed  that 
well-known  memorial  to  Congress,  as  President  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  practical 
benevolence  runs  like  a  golden  thread  along  his  whole  career. 
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"Would  to  Heaven  that  he  could  have  looked  earlier  at  that  great 
evil  which  he  looked  at  last,  and  that  the  practical  resources  and 
marvellous  sagacity  of  his  mighty  intellect  could  have  been 
brought  seasonably  to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  a  problem,  now 
almost  too  intricate  for  any  human  faculties  !  Would  to  Heaven 
that  he  could  have  tasked  his  invention  for  a  mode  of  drawing 
the  fires  safely  from  that  portentous  cloud,  —  in  his  day,  indeed, 
hardly  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  —  but  which  is  now  blackening 
the  whole  sky,  and  threatening  to  rend  asunder  that  noble  fabric 
of  union,  of  which  he  himself  proposed  the  earliest  model ! 

To  his  native  place,  which  is  now  about  to  honor  him  afresh, 
Franklin  never  failed  to  manifest  the  warmest  regard  and  affec- 
tion. Xever  forgetting  that  "  he  owed  his  first  instructions  in 
literature  to  the  free  grammar  schools  established  there,"  he 
made  a  provision  by  his  Will  which  must  render  him  a  sort  of 
patron  saint  to  Boston  school-boys  to  the  latest  generation. 
Never  forgetting  the  difficulties  under  which  he  had  struggled  as 
a  Boston  apprentice,  he  has  left  ample  testimony  of  his  desire  to 
relieve  Boston  apprentices  from  similar  trials  in  all  time  to  come. 
At  all  periods  of  liis  life,  he  evinced  the  liveliest  interost  in  tlie 
welfare  of  his  birth-place,  and  the  kindest  feelings  for  its  citizens, 
and  the  day  is  certain  to  arrive,  though  we  of  this  generation 
may  not  live  to  witness  it,  when  his  native  city  and  his  native 
State  will  owe  some  of  tlieir  noblest  improvements  and  most 
magnificent  public  works,  to  a  fund  which  he  established  with 
that  ultimate  design.  Here,  in  yonder  Granary  grave-yard,  his 
father  and  mother  were  buried,  and  here  he  placed  a  stone,  in 
filial  regard  to  their  memory,  with  an  inscription  commemorative 
of  their  goodness.  Tiie  kindness  and  honors  of  other  cities 
could  not  altogether  wean  liim  from  such  associations.  As  he 
approached  the  close  of  liis  long  and  eventful  career,  his  heart 
seemed  to  tmn  with  a  fresh  yearning  to  the  grave  of  his  parents, 
the  s<;L'nt>s  nl'  his  diildhood,  and  the  friends  of  his  early  years. 
Writing  to  Dr.  ('(jopcr,  on  the  fiftecntli  of  ^lay,  1781,  he  says, 
"  I  often  form  jth^iising  imaginations  of  the  pleasure  I  should 
enjoy  as  a  priv:ite  jktsoii  among  my  friends  and  compatriots  in 
my  native  Boston.     God  only  knows  whether  this  pleasure  is 
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reserved  for  me."     Writing  to  his  sister  on  the  fourth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1787,  he    says,  "It  was   my  intention   to   decline   serving 
another  year  as  president,  that  I  might  be  at  liberty  to  take  a 
trip  to  Boston  in  the  spring;  but  I  submit  to  the  unanimous 
voice  of  my  country,  which  has  again  placed  me  in  the  chair." 
Writing  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop,  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1788, 
he  says,  "  It  would  certainly,  as  you  observe,  be  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  me,  if  I  could  once  again  visit  my  native  town,  and 
walk  over  the  grounds  I  used  to  frequent  when  a  boy,  and  where 
I  enjoyed  many  of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  youth,  which  would 
be  so  brought  to  my  remembrance,  and  where  I  might  find  some 
of  my  old    acquaintance   to   converse  with.    .    .    .    But  I  enjoy 
the  company  and  conversation  of  its  inhabitants,  when  any  of 
them  are  so  good  as  to  visit  me ;  for,  besides  their  general  good 
sense,  which  I  value,  the  Boston  manner,  turn  of  phrase,  and 
even  tone  of  voice,  and  accent  in  pronunciation,  all  please,  and 
seem  to  refresh  and  revive  me."     But  the  most  striking  testi- 
mony of  his  attachment  to  the  scenes  of  his  birth  is  found  in  the 
letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  1784,  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  where  he  says,  "  I  long  much  to  see 
again  my  native  place,  and  to  lay  my  bones  there.     I  left  it  in 
1723;  I  visited  it  in  1733,  1743,  1753,  and  1763.     In  1773  I  was 
in  England ;  in  1775  I  had  a  sight  of  it,  but  could  not  enter,  it 
being  in  possession  of  the  enemy.     I  did  hope  to  have  been  there 
in  1783,  but  could  not  obtain  my  dismission  from  this  employ- 
ment here ;  and  now  I  fear  I  shall  never  have  that  happiness." 

And  he  never  did  again  enjoy  that  happiness.  A  few  years 
more  of  pain  and  suffering,  —  sustained  with  an  undaunted 
courage,  and  relieved  by  a  persevering  and  unwearied  attention 
to  every  private  and  every  public  claim,— a  few  years  more  of 
pain  and  suffering  terminated  his  career,  and  the  seventeenth  day 
of  April,  1790,  found  him  resting  at  last  from  the  labors  of  a  life 
of  eighty-four  years  and  three  months,  in  the  city  of  his  adoption, 
where  his  ashes  still  repose.  Let  his  memory  ever  be  a  bond 
of  affection  between  his  birth-place  and  his  burial-place,  both  of 
which  he  loved  so  well,  and  of  both  of  which  he  was  so  eminent 
a  benefactor ;  and  may  their  only  rivalry  or  emulation  be,  whicli 
shall  show  itself,  in  all  time  to  come,  by  acts  of  enlightened  phi- 
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lanthropy  and  of  enlarged  and  comprehensive  patriotism,  most 
loyal  to  the  memory,  and  most  faithful  to  the  example  and  the 
precej)t,  of  one  who  did  enough  to  reflect  imperishable  glory  on 
a  hundred  cities ! 

Fellow-citizens  of  Boston,  the  third  half  century  has  just 
expired  since  this  remarkable  person  first  appeared  within  our 
limits.  The  seventeenth  day  of  January  last  completed  the  full 
term  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  since,  having  drawn  his  first 
breath  beneath  the  humble  roof  which  not  a  few  of  those  around 
me  can  still  remember,  he  was  borne  to  the  neighboring  sanctu- 
ary to  receive  the  baptismal  blessing  at  the  hands  of  the  pious 
Pemberton,  or,  it  may  have  been,  of  the  venerable  Willard. 
More  than  sixty-six  years  have  elapsed  since  his  death. 

He  has  not  —  I  need  not  say  he  has  not  —  been  unremem- 
bered  or  unhonored  during  this  long  interval.  The  street  which 
bears  his  name  —  with  the  graceful  urn  in  its  centre,  and  the  old 
subscription  library  at  its  side  —  was  a  worthy  tribute  to  his 
memory  for  the  day  in  which  it  was  laid  out.  The  massive  stone 
which  has  replaced  the  crumbling  tablet  over  the  grave  of  his 
father  and  mother,  is  a  memorial  which  he  himself  would  have 
valued  more  than  any  thing  which  could  have  been  done  for  his 
own  commemoration.  The  numerous  libraries,  lyceums,  insti- 
tutes, and  societies  of  every  sort,  in  all  quarters  of  the  country, 
which  have  adopted  his  name  as  their  most  cherished  designa- 
tion, are  witnesses  to  his  worth,  whose  testimony  would  have 
been  peculiarly  prized  by  him.  He  has  been  honored,  more  than 
all,  by  the  just  distinctions  which  have  everywhere  been  accorded 
to  not  a  few  of  those  who  have  inherited  his  love  of  science  with 
his  bloud,  —  one  of  whom,  at  least,  we  had  confidently  hoped  to 
welcome  among  us  on  this  occasion,  as  the  acknowledged  heir 
and  living  representative  of  his  jihilosojihical  fame.  I  need 
liunlly  name  the  learned  and  accomplished  Superintendent  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  —  Alkxandeu  Dallas  Bache, — 
the  great-grandson  of  Franklin,  —  under  whose  devoted  and  ad- 
miralih"  direction  the  mysteries  of  the  Gulf  Stream  have  been 
freshly  and  profoundly  analyzed,  and  so  many  of  the  intricate 
bays  and  harbors  of  our  gigantic  coast  have  been  accurately  and 
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exqtiisitely  mapped  out  for  the  guidance  of  our  pilots,  and  for 
the  convenience  and  safety  of  our  mercantile  and  naval  marine. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  on  this  occasion,  that  within  a  year  or 
two  past,  a  beautiful  shaft  of  polished  granite,  with  a  brief  but 
most  appropriate  and  comprehensive  inscription,  has  found  a 
conspicuous  place  at  Mount  Auburn,  erected,  as  a  tribute  of 
regard  and  reverence  for  Franklin's  memory,  by  a  self-made  man 
of  kindred  spirit,  still  living  in  our  vicinity,  —  the  venerable 
Thomas  Dowse,  —  whose  magnificent  library  is  destined  to  enrich 
the  Historical  Hall  at  our  side. 

But  something  more  was  demanded  by  the  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  his  birth-place.  Something  more  was  called  for  by  the 
general  voice  of  his  country.  Something  more  was  due  to  the 
claims  of  historic  justice.  The  deliberate  opinion  of  the  world 
has  now  been  formed  upon  him.  Personal  partialities  and  per- 
sonal prejudices,  which  so  often  make  or  mar  a  recent  reputation 
or  a  living  fame,  have  long  ago  passed  away,  with  all  who  cher- 
ished them.  The  great  posthumous  tribunal  of  two  whole  gen- 
erations of  men  —  less  fallible  than  that  to  which  antiquity 
appealed  —  has  sat  in  solemn  judgment  upon  his  character  and 
career.  The  calm,  dispassionate  Muse  of  history  —  not  over- 
looking errors  which  he  himself  was  ever  foremost  in  regretting, 
nor  ascribing  to  him  any  fabulous  exemption  from  frailties  and 
infirmities  which  he  was  never  backward  in  acknowledging  — 
has  pronounced  her  unequivocal  and  irrevocable  award ;  not 
only  assigning  him  no  second  place  among  the  greatest  and 
worthiest  who  have  adorned  the  annals  of  New  England,  but 
enrolling  him  for  ever  among  the  illustrious  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. And  we  are  here  this  day,  to  accept,  confirm,  and  ratify 
that  award,  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  by  a  substantial  and 
enduring  token,  which  shall  no  longer  be  withheld  from  your 
view.  Let  it  be  unveiled  !  Let  the  stars  and  stripes  no  longer 
conceal  the  form  of  one  who  was  always  faitliful  to  his  country's 
flag,  and  who  did  so  much  to  promote  the  glorious  cause  in  which 
it  was  first  unfurled  ! 

[The  drapery  was  here  removed,  and  the  statue  displayed  to  view  amid  the  shouts 
of  the  surrounding  multitude.  When  the  applause  had  sufficiently  subsided,  ilr. 
Winthrop  continued  as  follows  :  — ] 
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And  now  behold  him,  by  the  magic  power  of  native  genius, 
once  more  restored  to  our  sight !  Beiiold  him  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  cherished  wish,  —  "revisiting  his  native  town  and  the 
grounds  he  used  to  frequent  when  a  boy "  !  Behokl  him,  re- 
appearing on  the  old  schoolhouse  green,  which  was  the  play- 
place  of  his  early  days,  —  henceforth  to  fulfd,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  eye  of  every  passer-by,  the  charming  vision  of  the  Faery 
Queen,  — 

"  A  spacious  coiart  they  see, 
Both  plahi  ami  pleasant  to  be  walked  in, 
Wliere  them  does  meet  a  Franklin  fair  and  free." 

Behold  him,  with  the  fur  collar  and  linings  which  were  the  habit- 
ual badge  of  the  master  printers  of  the  olden  times,  and  which 
many  an  ancient  portrait  exhibits  as  the  chosen  decorations  of 
not  a  few  of  the  old  philosophers,  too,  —  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and 
Kepler,  —  who  held,  like  him,  familiar  commerce  with  the  skies! 
Behold  him,  with  the  scalloped  pockets  and  looped  buttons  and 
long  Quaker-like  vest  and  bi-ceches,  in  which  he  stood  arraigned 
and  reviled  before  the  council  of  one  monarch,  and  in  which  he 
proudly  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  another  I  Behold  him, 
with  the  "  fine  crab-tree  walking-stick,"  which  he  bequeathed  to 
"  his  friend  and  the  friend  of  mankind.  General  Washington,"  — 
saying  so  Justly,  that  "  if  it  were  a  sceptre,  he  has  merited  it,  and 
would  become  it  "  ! 

Behold  the  man,  to  whom  Washington  himself  wrote,  for  the 
consolation  of  his  declining  strength,  —  a  consolation  more  pre- 
cious than  all  the  compliments  and  distinctions  which  were  ever 
showered  upon  liini  l)y  pliilosophers  or  })rinces,  — "If  to  be  ven- 
erutt'd  tor  liciicvolence,  if  to  be  admired  for  talents,  if  to  be 
esteemed  for  patriotism,  if  lo  be  beloved  for  ])hilanthropy,  can 
gratily  the  human  mind,  you  must  have  the  pleasing  consolation 
to  know  that  you  have  not  Tnctl  in  vain.  Ami  1  ilatter  myself 
tiiat  it  will  not  lie  i-aukt'd  among  the  least  grateful  occurrences  of 
your  life  to  he  assured,  that  so  long  as  I  retain  my  memory,  you 
will  111-  recollected  with  respect,  veneration,  and  nlfection.  liy  your 
sinci-rc  friend,  ( Ji:o|{(;k  Washington  !  " 

Olhei-  honoi's  may  grow  cheap,  other  laurels  may  lade  and 
wither,  other  culogiunis  may  bo  forgotten,  the  solid  bronze  before 
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US  may  moulder  and  crumble,  but  the  man  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  he  enjoyed  the  sincere  friendship,  and  secured  the  re- 
spect, veneration,  and  affection  of  Washington,  has  won  a  title  to 
the  world's  remembrance  which  the  lapse  of  ages  will  only 
strengthen  and  brighten. 

Behold  him,  "  the  sage  of  antiquity  coming  back  to  give  austere 
lessons  and  generous  examples  to  the  moderns,"  —  the  wise  old 
man  of  his  own  apologue  of  1757,  discoursing  to  the  multitude 
of  frugality  and  industry,  of  temperance  and  toleration  !  Behold 
Poor  Richard,  —  pointing  the  way  to  wealth  and  dealing  out  his 
proverbs  of  wit  and  wisdom,  —  that  wisdom  "  which  crieth  at  the 
gates"  and  "  standeth  by  the  way  in  the  places  of  the  paths,"  — 
that  wisdom  "  which  dwells  with  prudence,  and  finds  out  knowl- 
edge of  witty  inventions  !  "  Behold  him,  with  that  calm,  mild, 
benevolent  countenance,  never  clouded  by  anger  or  wrinkled  by 
ill  humor,  but  which  beamed  ever,  as  at  this  instant,  with  a  love 
for  his  fellow-beings  and  "  a  perpetual  desire  to  be  a  doer  of 
good "  to  them  all. 

Behold  him,  children  of  the  schools,  boys  and  girls  of  Boston, 
bending  to  bestow  the  reward  of  merit  upon  each  one  of  you  that 
shall  strive  to  improve  the  inestimable  advantages  of  our  noble 
free  schools  !  Behold  him,  mechanics  and  mechanics'  apprentices, 
holding  out  to- you  an  example  of  diligence,  economy,  and  virtue, 
and  personifying  the  triumphant  success  wliich  may  await  those 
who  follow  it !  Behold  him,  ye  that  are  humblest  and  poorest  in 
present  condition  or  in  future  prospect,  —  lift  up  your  heads  and 
look  at  the  image  of  a  man  who  rose  from  nothing,  who  owed 
nothing  to  parentage  or  patronage,  who  enjoyed  no  advantages  of 
early  education  which  are  not  open  —  a  hundred-fold  open  —  to 
yourselves,  who  performed  the  most  menial  offices  in  the  business 
in  which  his  early  life  was  employed,  but  who  lived  to  stand  be- 
fore kings,  and  died  to  leave  a  name  which  the  world  will  never 
forget.  Lift  up  your  heads  and  your  hearts  with  them,  and  learn 
a  lesson  of  confidence  and  courage  which  shall  never  again  suffer 
you  to  despair,  —  not  merely  of  securing  the  means  of  an  honest 
and  honorable  support  for  yourselves,  but  even  of  doing  some- 
thing worthy  of  being  done  for  your  country  and  for  mankind  I 
Behold  him,  ye  that  are  highest  and  most  honorable  in  the  world's 
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reo-ard,  judges  and  senators,  governors  and  presidents,  and  emu- 
late each  other  in  copying  somctliing  of  the  firmness  and  fidelity, 
somethin<r  of  the  patient  endurance  and  persevering  zeal  and 
comprehensive  patriotism  and  imperturbable  kind  feeling  and 
good  nature,  of  one  who  was  never  dizzied  by  elevation,  or  de- 
bauched Ijv  flattery,  or  soured  by  disappointment,  or  daunted  by 
opposition,  or  corrupted  by  ambition,  and  who  knew  how  to  stand 
humbly  and  happily  alike  on  tlie  lowest  round  of  obscurity,  and 
on  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  fame ! 

Behold  him,  and  listen  to  him,  one  and  all,  citizens,  freemen, 
patriots,  friends  of  liberty  and  of  law,  lovers  of  the  Constitution 
and  tlie  Union,  as  he  recalls  the  services  which  he  gladly  per- 
formed, and  the  sacrifices  which  he  generously  made,  in  company 
with  liis  great  associates,  in  procuring  for  you  those  glorious  in- 
stitutions which  you  are  now  so  richly  enjoying !  Listen  to  him, 
especially,  as  he  repeats  through  my  humble  lips,  and  from  the 
very  autograph  original  which  his  own  aged  hand  had  prepared 
for  the  occasion, — listen  to  him  as  he  pronounces  those  words 
of  conciliation  and  true  wisdom,  to  which  he  first  gave  utterance 
sixty-nine  years  ago  this  very  day,  in  the  convention  v^liich  was 
just  finishing  its  labors  in  framing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  :  — 

"  Mr.  President,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  entirely  approve  this 
Constitution ;  but,  sir,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  never  approve 
it.  1  have  experienced  many  instances  of  being  obliged,  by  better 
information  or  fuller  consideration,  to  change  opinions  even  on 
in)))ortant  subjects,  which  I  once  thought  right,  but  found  to  be 
otherwise.  ...  In  these  sentiments,  sir,  I  agree  to  this  Constitu- 
tion with  all  its  faults,  if  they  are  such.  ...  I  doubt,  too, 
wlicther  any  other  convention  we  can  obtain,  may  be  able  to  make 
a  better  Constitution.  .  .  .  The  opinions  I  have  had  of  its  errors 
I  sacrifice  to  the  ])ublic  good.  I  have  never  whispered  a  syllable 
of  i\unn  abroad.  Within  these  walls  they  were  born,  and  here 
they  shidi  die.  ...  On  the  whole,  sir,  I  cannot  help  exj)ressing 
a  wish  that  every  member  of  this  convention,  who  may  still  have 
objections  to  it,  would  with  me  on  this  occasion  doul)t  a  little  of 
liis  own  infaliiliility,  and  to  make  manifest  our  unanimity,  })ut  his 
name  to  this  instrument.'' 


I 
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Upon  this  speech,  followed  by  a  distinct  motion  to  that  efifect, 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  and  Rnfns  King  and  Roger  Sherman,  and 
the  Morrises  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pinckneys  of  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, and  the  rest  of  that  angnst  assembly,  with  Washington  at 
their  head,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  1787,  subscribed 
their  names  to  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live.  And  Mr. 
Madison  tells  us,  that  whilst  the  last  members  were  signing  it, 
Dr.  Franklin,  looking  towards  the  president's  chair,  at  the  back 
of  which  an  image  of  the  sun  happened  to  be  painted,  observed  to 
a  few  members  near  him,  that  painters  had  found  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  in  their  art  a  rising  from  a  setting  sun.  "  I  have," 
said  he,  "  often  and  often  in  the  course  of  the  session,  and  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked  at  that 
behind  the  president  without  being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was 
rising  or  setting.  But  now  at  length  I  have  the  happiness  to  know 
that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun." 

Yes,  venerated  sage,  privileged  to  live  on 

"  Till  old  experience  did  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain,"  — 

yes,  that  was,  indeed,  a  rising  sun,  "  coming  forth  as  a  bridegroom 
out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course." 
And  a  glorious  course  he  has  run,  enlightening  and  illuminating, 
not  our  own  land  only,  but  every  land  on  the  wide  surface  of  the 
earth,  —  "  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof."  God, 
in  his  infinite  mercy,  grant  that  by  no  failure  of  his  blessing  or  of 
our  prayers,  of  his  grace  or  of  our  gratitude,  of  his  protection  or 
of  our  patriotism,  that  sun  may  be  seen,  while  it  has  yet  hardly 
entered  on  its  meridian  pathway,  shooting  madly  from  its  sphere 
and  hastening  to  go  down  in  blackness  or  in  blood,  leaving  the 
world  in  darkness  and  freedom  in  despair !  And  may  the  visible 
presence  of  the  Great  Bostonian,  restored  once  more  to  our 
sight,  by  something  more  than  a  fortunate  coincidence,  in  this 
hour  of  our  country's  peril,  serve  not  merely  to  ornament  our 
streets,  or  to  commemorate  his  services,  or  even  to  signalize  our 
own  gratitude,  —  but  to  impress  afresh,  day  by  day,  and  hour 
by  hour,  upon  the  hearts  of  every  man  and  woman  and  child 
who  shall  gaze  upon  it,  a  deeper  sense  of  the  value   of  that 
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Liberty,  that  Independence,  that  Union,  and  that  Constitution, 
for  all  oi"  which  he  was  so  early,  so  constant,  and  so  successful  a 
laborer ! 

Fellow-citizens,  the  statue  which  has  now  received  your  reiter- 
ated acclamations  owes  its  origin  to  the  mechanics  of  Boston,  and 
especially  to  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 
Or,  if  any  fortunate  word  of  another  may  be  remembered  as  hav- 
ing suggested  it,  that  word  was  uttered  in  their  service,  and  by 
one  who  is  proud  to  be  counted  among  the  honorary  members  of 
their  fraternity.  The  merchants  and  business  men  of  our  city, 
members  of  the  learned  professions,  and  great  numbers  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  came  nobly  to  their  aid,  and  in  various 
sums,  large  and  small,  contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  work. 
Honor  and  thanks  to  them  all ! 

Ijut  honor  and  thanks  this  day,  especially,  to  the  gifted  native 
ai-tist,  —  Richard  S.  Greenough,  —  who  has  so  admirably  con- 
ceived the  character,  and  so  exquisitely  wrought  out  the  design, 
committed  to  him ! 

Honor,  too,  to  Mr.  Ames,  and  the  skilful  mechanics  of  the 
foundry  at  Chicopee,  by  whom  it  has  been  so  successfully  and 
Ijrilliuntly  cast!  Nor  let  the  Sanborns  and  Carews  be  forgotten, 
liy  wlioni  the  massive  granite  has  been  hewn,  and  the  native  vord 
anti(iue  so  beautifully  shaped  and  polished. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  fellow-citizens,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee under  whose  immediate  direction  the  statue  has  been 
designed  and  executed,  —  a  service  in  the  discharge  of  which  I 
acknowledge  an  especial  obligation  to  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Treasurer,  and  Secretary  of  the  Mechanic  Association,  and 
to  Mr.  .John  H.  Thorndike  and  Mr.  John  Cowdin  among  its  active 
members  ;  —  to  those  eminent  mechanics,  inventors,  and  de- 
signers, lUanchiiid,  T-ifts,  Smith,  and  Hooper;  —  to  Dr.  Jacob 
Big<'lo\v,  President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
SciriKcs  ;  t(i  Mr.  Prescott,  the  historian;  to  IMr.  Henry  Gree- 
nough, the  areliitect,  to  wliom  we  are  indebted  for  the  design  of 
the  jjcdcstal ;  —  to  Mr.  Thomas  G.  A)>j»leton  and  ^Ir.  Epes  Sar- 
gent, fhL'i'ish('(l  friends  of  art  and  of  artists,  one  of  tliem  absent 
to-day,  but  not  forgotten;  to  Edward  Everett  and  Jared  Sparks, 
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whose  names  are  so  honorably  and  indissoluhly  associated  with 
the  noblest  illustration  of  both  Franklin  and  Washington;  to 
David  Sears,  among  the  living,  and  to  Abbott  Lawrence,  among 
the  lamented  dead,  whose  liberal  and  enlightened  patronage  of 
every  good  work  will  be  always  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  every 
true  Bostonian ;  —  it  only  remains  for  me,  as  the  organ  of  a  com- 
mittee thus  composed  and  thus  aided,  to  deliver  up  the  finished 
work  to  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  who, 
as  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee, —  after  the  ode  of  wel- 
come, written  by  our  Boston  printer  poet,  James  T.  Fields,  shall 
have  been  sung  by  the  children  of  the  schools,  —  will  designate 
the  disposition  of  the  statue  which  has  been  finally  agreed  upon 
in  behalf  of  the  subscribers. 

Sir,  to  you,  as  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Me- 
chanic Association,  and  as  Chairman,  ex-officio,  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifty  appointed  under  their  auspices,  —  yourself,  I  am  glad  at 
this  hour  to  remember,  a  direct  and  worthy  descendant  of  that 
patriot  mechanic  of  the  revolution,  Paul  Revere  —  I  now  present 
the  work  which  your  association  intrusted  to  our  charge,  —  hoping 
that  it  may  not  be  counted  unworthy  to  commemorate  the  great 
forerunner  and  exemplar  of  those  intelligent  and  patriotic  Boston 
mechanics,  who  have  been  for  so  many  years  among  the  proudest 
ornaments  and  best  defenders  of  our  beloved  city,  and  to  whom 
we  so  confidently  look,  not  merely  to  promote  and  build  up  its 
material  interests,  but  to  sustain  and  advance  its  moral,  religious 
charitable,  and  civil  institutions,  in  all  time  to  come ! 
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A  SPEECH  MADE  IN  FANEUIL  HALL,   OCTOBER  24,  1856. 


I  AM  glad  to  perceive,  fellow-citizens,  by  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  this  occasion,  that  the  Whigs  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity 
are  not  yet  tired  of  ratifying  the  nominations  of  that  noble 
National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
very  day  on  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  and  signed  by  its  framcrs,  and  on  which,  too,  by  no 
casual  coincidence,  that  never-to-be-forgotten  Farewell  Address 
was  dated  and  promulgated  by  its  immortal  author.  I  am  glad 
to  perceive  that  the  spirit  which  animated  that  Convention,  and 
dictated  those  nominations,  and  which  peculiarly  belongs  to 
that  day,  is  still  uncxtiiignished  in  Fancuil  Hall,  and  that, 
within  this  temple  and  on  these  altars,  —  wherever  else  it  may 
have  grown  dim  or  gone  out,  —  the  old  Whig  lire  will  be  watched 
and  fed  and  fanned  and  kept  bright  and  burning  to  the  last,  with 
something  of  the  fidelity  and  devotion  which  tended  and  guarded 
the  vestal  fiami;  of  antiquity.  I  rejoice  that  there  is  so  goodly  a 
number  of  those  here  to-night  who  are  not  yet  ready  to  exchange 
its  pure  and  genial  radiance  for  any  baleful  blue  lights  of  North- 
ern sectionalism,  or  for  any  delusive  will-of-the-wisp  from  the 
Dismal  S\v:itnj».  This  is  the  third  and  last  time  of  asking,  I 
believe;  —  and  we  have  as  yet  heard  no  just  cause  or  impedi- 
ment why  Ihi'  obi  Whig  party  —  without  any  abandonment  of  its 
j)riiici|il('s  or  its  organization,  and  wiiliout  any  impressment  or 
proscrij)tion  of  sucb  as  may  prefer  a  (hllerent  course  —  should 
nol  III'  nniti'd  with  a  luautli  of  the  young  American  party  in 
sn|)porting  for  ili<'  I'residency  as  sound  a  Whig  and  as  true  an 
American  as  Millaud  Fillmore. 
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And  now,  my  friends,  most  willingly  would  I  stop  here.  Most 
willingly  would  I  have  been  excused  from  addressing  you  further 
on  this  occasion,  or  at  all.  Retired  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
from  all  political  service  and  with  not  a  wish  to  return  to  it ;  — 
taking  a  widely  different  view  of  public  affairs,  too,  from  so  many 
of  those  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in  other  years,  and 
with  whom  I  would  gladly  be  associated  again,  and  freely 
acknowledging  that  the  complications  and  perplexities  of  the 
times  afford  ample  room  for  all  the  doubts  and  disagreements 
which  have  driven  so  many  honest  minds  on  every  side  in  so 
many  different  directions  ;  recognizing,  moreover,  as  I  distinctly 
do,  a  growing  iincongeniality  and  almost  incompatibility  between 
my  health,  tastes,  and  habits  of  life,  and  the  contentions  and 
strifes  of  the  political  arena ;  in  all  these  views,  I  had  honestly 
hoped  to  be  exempted  from  any  thing  more  than  that  unequivo- 
cal definition  of  my  position,  which  I  have  long  ago  given,  and 
which  nothing  has  occurred  to  modify.  I  could  not  altogether 
resist,  however,  the  solicitations  of  friends  to  make  a  few  opening 
remarks  this  evening,  before  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  shall  commence  his  address ;  and  I  dare  say  that, 
before  I  take  my  seat,  others  will  be  as  glad  as  myself  in  knowing, 
that  it  is  positively  my  last  appearance  anywhere,  on  any  party 
stage,  during  the  present  campaign,  —  I  should  be  willing  to  say 
for  ever. 

And,  indeed,  fellow-citizens,  it  is  no  such  easy  thing  for  one 
who  thinks  as  I  do,  and  feels  as  I  do,  in  regard  to  the  great 
contest  in  which  we  are  engaged,  to  get  up  a  speech  which  shall 
be  altogether  satisfactory  either  to  others  or  to  himself.  I  hope 
I  am  not  too  much  given  to  the  violation  of  the  tenth  command- 
ment, either  in  any  of  its  express  or  implied  applications,  but  I 
will  confess  that  I  cannot  help  sometimes  envying  the  orators 
of  the  Free  Soil  party  the  facility  and  obviousness  of  their  a|)pcals, 
and  coveting  the  fertility  and  availablencss  of  their  toj)ics.  I 
have  even  been  almost  tempted  to  flatter  myself  that  I  could  be 
an  orator,  also,  if  I  could  find  it  in  my  conscientious  convictions 
of  propriety  or  patriotism  to  employ  the  materials  which  they 
employ  in  the  way  in  which  they  employ  them,  —  to  serve  up  the 
same  sort  of  dishes  with  the  same  amount  and  quality  of  sauce. 
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We  all  know  by  heart  the  recipe  for  a  regular  Free  Soil  speech 
in  these  days.  One-third  part  Missouri  Compromise  Repeal, 
without  one  grain  of  allowance  for  the  indisputable  fact  that  it 
was  proposed  and  supported  by  Northern  men,  and  could  not 
have  been  carried  without  their  aid ;  one-third  Kansas  Outrages 
by  Border  llufhans,  without  one  scruple  of  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Northern  measures  which,  reasonably  or  unrea- 
sonably, have  furnished  so  much  of  their  pretext  and  provoca- 
tion ;  and  one-third  disjointed  facts,  and  misapplied  figures,  and 
great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  to  prove  that  the  South  is,  upon 
the  whole,  the  very  poorest,  meanest,  least  productive  and  most 
miserable  part  of  creation,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  continually 
teased  and  taunted  and  reproached  and  reviled  by  everybody 
who  feels  himself  to  be  better  off.  This,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
brief  prescription  for  a  mixture,  which,  seasoned  to  the  taste, 
and  administered  foaming,  is  as  certain  to  draw,  and  as  sure  to 
produce  the  desired  inflammation,  as  a  plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch 
or  Spanish  flies  is  to  raise  a  blister.  Such  a  speech,  in  these 
days  and  in  these  parts,  is  applauded  to  the  echo ;  while  one  who 
deals  only  in  counsels  of  conciliation  and  moderation,  for  whom 
the  personalities  of  party  warfare  have  "long  ago  become  loath- 
some, and  whose  only  aim  is  to  throw  a  calm,  considerate, 
cooling  word  into  the  cauldron  of  witch-broth,  —  I  might  as  well 
use  Shakspeare's  term  outright,  and  say  "  II ell-broth,"  —  which 
is  seething  and  simmering  on  every  stump  and  by  every  roadside, 
finds  but  little  sympathy  or  encouragement,  and  might  almost 
as  well  save  his  breath  to  cool  his  own  ])ottage. 

The  truth  is,  my  friends,  and  it  is  a  sad  truth,  that  we  are  all 
becoming  gradually  educated  to  tlie  language  of  abuse,  —  edu- 
cated to  listen  to  it,  to  relish  it,  and  to  emi)loy  it.  AVe  come  to 
tbese  lialls  of  deliberation  and  consultation  with  ears  itching  for 
strains  of  reproach  p.nd  crimination.  The  old  ])hrases  of  sober- 
ness and  trutli,  tlic  old  forms  of  argument  and  appeal,  have  lost 
their  power  to  attract  or  interest  us.  They  are  condemned  as 
ohl-fogyish  ami  out  of  fasliion.  We  must  have  racy  and  rancor- 
ous jjersonaUties,  infhited  representations  and  turgid  exaggera- 
tions ol  indivi(hial  or  sectional  wrongs,  stinging  and  venomous 
invectives  upon  some  person,  or  some  measure,  or  some  inslitu- 
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tion,  —  in  order  to  gratify  our  perverted  tastes  and  prurient 
appetites.  These  are  the  deplorable  results  of  a  style  of  address, 
which,  commencing  not  a  great  while  ago,  on  a  few  anniversary 
platforms  and  in  a  few  quad  pulpits,  has  gradually  found  its  way 
into  almost  every  public  assembly,  and  has  infected  and  poisoned 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  political  discussion.  I  need  not  say,  I 
trust,  that  I  am  not  here  to  pander  to  such  a  lust  for  denuncia- 
tion and  defamation.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  found  ministering 
to  it.  But  at  this  moment,  above  all  other  moments  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  I  turn  from  it  with  unspeakaljle  disgust. 
Rather  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  my 
right  hand  forget  all  the  little  cunning  it  ever  possessed,  than 
that  I  should  utter  a  sentence  or  a  syllabic  to  fan  or  feed  that 
flame  of  mutual  jealousy  and  malignant  hatred  which  is  spread- 
ing like  a  prairie  fire  over  the  land. 

xind  I  am  glad  that,  on  this  point  at  least,  I  have  not  been 
wholly  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  of  late,  even  by  those 
from  whom  I  most  widely  differ.  I  remember  seeing  not  long 
ago,  in  a  newspaper  which  I  rarely  meet  with,  but  of  which  a 
copy  was  sent  to  me  anonymously,  a  commentary  on  some  letter 
or  speech  which  I  had  recently  published,  in  which,  after  some 
other  and  more  caustic  criticisms,  my  humble  production  was 
pronounced  to  be  about  as  good  as  a  dose  of  chloroform.  I 
thank  the  writer  of  that  article,  whoever  he  was.  There  is  no 
compliment  which  could  have  been  paid  me,  which  I  should  have 
prized  more  highly.  Chloroform,  sir !  Why,  it  is  the  very  thing 
of  all  others  which  is  most  needed  at  this  moment  for  the 
political  peace  and  safety  of  our  country.  If  a  little  of  it  could 
only  have  been  administered  before  certain  blows  were  struck, 
which  we  all  deplore  and  condemn ;  if  a  little  of  it  could  have 
been  administered  before  certain  words  were  spoken,  which  some 
of  us  cannot  applaud  or  approve  ;  if  a  little  of  it  could  have 
been  administered  when  rash  and  reckless  men  were  first  pre- 
cipitating us  into  these  perilous  controversies  by  the  breaking  up 
of  old  compacts  and  by  the  earlier  resistance  to  more  recent 
laws ;  if  a  great  deal  of  it  could  have  been  scattered  broadcast 
over  that  unfortunate  territory  of  Kansas,  before  a  blow  had 
been  struck  or  a  rifle  loaded  on  either  side  ;  if  chloroform  could 
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have  been  seasonably  and  successfully  applied  to  such  pur- 
poses as  these,  that  mysterious  anaesthetic  agent  vrould  have 
established  its  character  politically,  as  it  has  done  already 
personally,  as  the  most  l)lcssed  anodyne  which  the  pharmacy  of 
the  world  has  ever  furnished.  The  preservation  of  the  Union 
might  thus  have  been  associated  with  another  Jackson  beside  him 
of  Tennessee,  and  the  peace  and  honor  of  our  own  Common- 
wealth with  another  Morton  beside  him  of  Taunton.  It  is  now, 
indeed,  too  late  for  all  this,  and  I  fear  we  must  say  to  Kansas  at 
least,  in  the  language,  though  by  no  means  in  the  spirit,  of  lago 
to  the  noble  Moor  of  Venice :  — 

"  Not  poppy,  nor  raandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday." 

Yet  even  now,  whatever  is  to  be  done  for  Kansas,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  sooner  done  and  better  done  by  appeals  to 
reason  than  by  resort  to  rifles,  —  by  the  restoration  of  harmony 
and  concord  throughout  the  country  than  by  any  continuance  of 
angry  agitation  or  any  political  triumph  whatever.  The  election 
of  ]\rr.  Fremont,  under  present  circumstances,  would  do  nothing 
for  that  end,  but  would  only  serve  to  make  "confusion  worse 
confounded."  But,  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is  still  room  for  the  application  of  chloroform  elsewhere.  If  a 
little  of  it  could  even  now  be  inhaled  in  Carolina  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts,—  if  a  few  drops  could  be  sprinkled  over  a  certain 
Southern  township,  called  "  96,"  I  think,  or  even  over  a  few 
pulpits  and  Professorial  chairs  nearer  home,  I  am  sure  that  the 
condition  of  the  whole  country  would  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  — 
and  lor  the  latter  part  of  the  process,  I  know  of  nobody  who 
would  hold  the  sponge  more  hopefully  than  our  worthy  friend 
Dr.  l.iiih.'r  V    Ik'll. 

JJiii  ciiuip/li  of  tliis  Ijadinage.  I  do  not  forget  that  the  wisdom 
of  jioor  morlalily  iius  sometimes  declared  that  there  was  no 
middle  (tr  moderate  way  of  dealing  safely  or  successfully  with 
diflicull  (lUL-stioiis.  That  was  the  advice,  I  believe,  of  the  stern 
old  Suuuiite  to  his  victorious  son  at  the  memorable  scene  of  the 
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Caudine  Forks.  "  Dismiss  your  captives  unmolested  and  unran- 
somed,"  said  he,  "  or  exterminate  them  to  the  last  man.  There 
is  no  third  counsel."  That  was  the  heroic  practice.  That  was 
the  lesson  of  heathen  morality.  And  perhaps  the  sequel  of  the 
history  may  seem  to  have  justified  the  policy  of  the  advice.  But 
there  is,  there  is  a  more  excellent  way.  The  better  principle, 
if  not  the  better  policy,  of  our  Christian  times,  is  that  which 
inculcates  moderation,  which  points  out  a  middle  path  of  forbear- 
ance and  conciliation,  and  which  avoids  and  condemns  at  once 
the  extremes  and  ultraisms  of  inaction  and  of  violence.  And 
never  was  there  in  my  humble  judgment,  and  within  the  limits 
of  my  narrow  observation  and  experience,  a  period  in  American 
history,  when  just  this  Christian  principle  of  moderation  and 
forbearance  —  discarded,  as  it  is,  in  so  many  places  where  we 
should  most  confidently  have  looked  for  it  —  was  so  much 
needed  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  all  that  is  dearest 
to  us  as  a  people. 

We  have,  indeed,  fallen  upon  strange  times.  We  hear  one  of 
the  great  political  parties,  into  which  our  country  is  divided, 
indulo'ing  in  frantic  shouts  that  the  institutions  of  the  North  — 
our  free  labor,  our  free  speech,  our  free  territory  —  are  all  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  overthrown  or  overrun ;  and  we  see 
vast  masses  of  men  among  us  rushing  along  in  a  wild,  unreason- 
ing frenzy  to  their  rescue.  We  hear  another  great  party  vocif- 
erating with  an  even  noisier  clamor  in  other  quarters,  that  the 
institutions  of  the  South  are  in  immediate  jeopardy,  —  their 
property,  their  slave  labor,  their  equal  rights  to  the  enjoyment  of 
common  privileges  and  possessions, — and  we  see  them  banding 
themselves  together  to  meet  the  assault  with  whatever  of  desper- 
ate energy  a  sense  of  impending  wrong  can  stimulate.  Take  up 
a  Southern  paper,  or  listen  to  a  Southern  speech,  and  you  would 
suppose  that  the  whole  history  of  this  government,  from  its  ear- 
liest organization,  and  a  little  before,  had  been  one  unbroken 
succession  of  injuries  and  o})prcssions  committed  by  the  North 
upon  the  South.  Take  up  a  Northern  paper,  or  listen  to  a 
Northern  speech,  and  you  would  imagine  that  there  had  been  no 
glorious  liberty  enjoyed,  no  unrivalled  prosperity  experienced,  no 
unexampled  progress  witnessed  among  us,  but  that  year  after 
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year  all  the  hopes  and  expectations  and  promises  of  our  free 
institutions  had  been  blasted  and  overwhelmed  by  the  aggressions 
of  a  domineering  and  detestable  Southern  Oligarchy. 

Now,  fclluw-citizens,  exaggerated  and  ridiculously  intensified  as 
I  hold  all  such  representations  on  both  sides  to  be,  I  believe  there 
is  as  much  sincerity  in  the  authors  of  them  at  one  end  of  the 
Union  as  at  the  other ;  and  I  am  not  of  that  class,  if  any  such 
there  be,  who  hold  them  to  be  altogether  and  absolutely  un- 
founded at  either  end.  Without  going  into  any  of  the  details  of 
the  case,  at  present,  on  either  side,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
my  belief  that  the  success  of  the  Democracy  on  the  principles  of 
the  Cincinnati  platform  and  the  Ostend  Circular  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  rightful  interests  and  claims  of  the  free  States ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  — 
it  might  better  be  called  the  semi-IlepuhUcan  party,  for  its  organi- 
zation embraces  only  about  half  the  republic  —  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  legitimate  power  and  rights  of  the  Southern  States. 
And  I,  therefore,  rejoice  that  there  is  a  third  party,  which  sees 
that  out  of  these  two  local  and  sectional  dangers  is  made  up  one 
great  national  danger,  —  that  the  whole  country  is  in  danger 
from  the  success  of  either  of  them,  and  that  the  best  safety  of 
the  Union  is  to  be  found  in  the  defeat  of  them  both.  And  most 
heartily  do  I  wish  that  this  third  party  could  be  seen  rising  up, 
like  an  army  with  banners,  in  sufficient  strength  to  come  effect- 
ually between  the  two  angry  combatants,  who  are  sacrificing  the 
concord  and  unity  of  the  nation  to  their  intemperate  violence, — 
just  as  some  stout  policeman,  or  some  brave  and  philanthropic 
bystander,  would  thrust  himself  l)ctween  two  quarrelsome  cus- 
tomers in  the  streets,  interposing  his  stalwart  form  and  brawny 
arm  as  a  barrier  to  all  furtlier  l)lows,  and  crying  iVb,  you  donH,  to 
them  l)oth.  Yes,  that's  the  word,  —  no,  you  don't — to  both  of 
Ihi'iu.  "No,  you  don't  disturb  our  domestic  peace.  No,  you 
don't  bh)t  out  that  memory  of  connnou  dangers  and  common 
glories  which  has  so  long  bound  us  together  as  In-ethren.  No, 
you  don't  break  ii|i  Ihat  iiol)le  fabric  of  constitutional  law  and 
liberty,  which  is  thf  bi.-sL  protection  of  all  wlio  enjoy  it,  and  the 
Viest  hope  ol"  all  wjio,  at  home  or  abroad,  are  still  struggling  in 
bondage.     No,  you  don't  dissolve  the  Union.     Back,  both  of  you, 
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and  get  cool.  No  more  broken  compacts,  no  more  personal 
assaults,  no  more  challenges  and  duels,  no  more  sectional  strife. 
Hands  off  from  each  others'  throats.  Back,  both  of  you,  and 
learn  to  govern  yourselves  before  you  presume  to  govern  the 
country ! "  That  is  the  spirit,  fellow-citizens,  in  which  we  are 
assembled  here  this  evening.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  you 
and  I  and  all  of  us,  who  still  cling  to  the  old  Whig  banner,  have 
come  here  to  ratify  the  nomination  of  Millard  Fillmore.  And 
that  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  believe  that  he  would  enter  upon 
his  administration,  and  conduct  it  safely  and  prosperously  to  its 
close.  We  seek  not  to  commit  the  reins  of  our  Chariot  of  the 
Sun  to  any  veteran  Jehu  whose  vision  may  have  grown  oblique 
by  gazing  too  intently  on  the  Southern  Cross ;  —  nor  are  we  quite 
ready  to  intrust  them  to  any  youthful  Phaeton  who  would  incline 
too  closely  to  the  Northern  Bear ;  —  but  we  would  deliver  them 
once  more  to  that  experienced  and  even-handed  patriot,  who  has 
once  guided  the  fiery  coursers  safely  along  the  Ecliptic,  holding 
them  as  steadily  upon  the  track  through  the  perilous  passes  of 
the  Lion  and  the  Scorpion  as  over  the  gentler  elevations  or 
declivities  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Scales,  and  keeping  successively 
in  sight,  and  always  and  equally  in  mind,  the  whole  one  and 
thirty  stars  of  our  great  American  Constellation  ! 

Undou]:»tedly,  fellow-citizens,  the  approaching  election  is  to 
decide  most  important  issues  for  our  country.  And  let  us  rejoice 
that  upon  some  points  of  the  great  controversy  which  so  fearfully 
agitates  the  land,  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  New  England, 
and  of  many  States  out  of  New  England,  entertain  but  one  senti- 
ment. A  vast  majority  of  them  believe  that  the  old  line  of 
separation  between  the  soil  that  shall  be  subject  to  slave  labor 
and  the  soil  which  shall  know  nothing  but  free  labor,  ought  never 
to  have  been  obliterated.  We  hold  that  tlie  act  by  which  tliat 
line  was  abolished,  was  botli  unwisely  and  unjustly  passed. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  have  prevented  its  i)assage 
by  any  means  in  our  power,  and  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  would 
not  co-operate  in  any  just,  practicable,  and  constitutional  mode 
for  remedying  the  consequences  of  that  fatal  repeal.  We  all 
hold  that  Kansas  ought  to  have  been,  and  ought  still  to  be,  a  free 
State ;  and  we  all  hold  that  the  abhorrent  and  tyrannical  laws 
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which  have  disgraced  an  American  statute  book  in  that  region 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  abrogated.     These  are  points,  I 
repeat,  on  which  there  are  no  two  opinions  among  a  vast  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  North.     It  is   utterly  unfounded   and 
unjust,  therefore,  to  set  forth  the  controversy  in  which  we  are 
eno-ao-ed.  so  far  as  the  Northern  States  are  concerned,  as  a  ques- 
tion  between  the  friends  of  free  labor  and  the  friends  of  slave 
labor  in  the  territories.     It  is  a  most  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable 
assumption  for  any  set  of  men  to  arrogate  to  themselves  all  the 
concern  for  Kansas,  all  the  devotion  to  freedom,  all  the  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.     It  is  a  baseless  imputation,  —  and 
I  had  almost  stopped  at  the  first  syllable,  and  pronounced  it  a 
base  imputation,  —  on  the  part  of  certain  gentlemen  to  ascribe  to 
those  who  may  not  happen  to  agree  with  them  as  to  their  nomi- 
nations  and   conventions   and   sectional   parties,   any   thing   of 
hostility,  or  any  thing  of  indifference,  to  the  rightful  interests 
of  free  labor,  or  free  speech,  or  free  soil,  or  free  men,  or  any 
other  description  of  free  thing,  unless  it  be  Fremont.     If  they 
choose  to  make  that  issue  with  the  South,  let  them  make  it ;  but 
here,  at  the  North,  so  far  as  the  Fillmore  Whigs  at  least  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  altogether  a  false  issue,  —  unfounded  in  anything 
but  their  own  determination  to  make  capital  for  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbors,  and  at  the  expense  of  justice  and  of 
truth. 

There  seem  to  be  not  a  few  men  among  us  at  this  moment  who 
content  themselves  with  the  briefest  form  of  syllogistic  statement, 
I  will  not  call  it  reasoning,  in  regard  to  their  duties  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  present  emergency,  and  who  do  not  scruple  moreover 
to  take  all  their  premises  for  granted.  This  is  a  contest,  say 
they,  between  freedom  and  slavery  ;  we  are  for  freedom  ;  ergo,  we 
vote  for  Fremont.  And  when  a  suggestion  is  made  that  Mr. 
Filhnore  is  a  man,  as  ho  is,  who  has  always  been  true  to  every 
just  interest  and  rightful  claim  of  the  North  as  well  as  the 
Suulli,  and  will  1)0  so  still,  they  leap  as  suddenly  and  as  blindly 
to  tin;  arl)itr;iry  and  unwarranted  conclusion,  —  that  every  vote 
given  for  i-'iliniore  is  indirectly  a  vote  for  Buchanan  :  n-ijo,  again, 
we  vot<'  r<ir  I''iciniint.  They  shut  their  eyes  and  sluit  their  ears 
to  the  fact,  Uiui  in  at  least  fifteen  States  of  this  Union  the  only 
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votes  given  against  Mr.  Buclianan  will  be  those  for  Mr.  Fillmore, 
—  that  there  are  no  other  names  recognized  as  candidates  in  all 
those  States,  —  and  that  unless  they  desire  to  see  the  whole  pha- 
lanx of  Southern  States  marshalled  in  solid  column  and  with 
absolute  unanimity  for  Buchanan,  Mr.  Fillmore  is  to  be  and 
must  be  supported. 

And  even  here  in  Massachusetts,  what  pretence  is  there  for 
this  off-hand  and  ill-considered  declaration  ?  In  my  judgment, 
not  a  particle.  It  is  utterly  unfounded  that  every  vote,  or  any 
vote,  cast  for  Millard  Fillmore  in  Massachusetts  —  as  mine  will 
be  —  is  indirectly-  given  for  Mr.  Buchanan.  No  such  intention 
exists,  as  I  believe,  on  the  part  of  those  who  give  such  votes,  and 
no  such  result  can  in  any  likelihood  be  produced.  It  would  be  far 
more  just  to  say,  that  those  who  have  nominated  Mr.  Fremont 
have  taken  the  responsibility,  or  certainly  have  taken  the  risk,  of 
electing  Mr.  Buchanan,  if  he  shall  be  elected.  Mr.  Fillmore  was 
first  in  the  field,  a  Northern  man,  who  had  done  his  duty  to  both 
parts  of  the  Union  and  to  the  whole  country,  and  whose  cause 
had  been  sustained  and  commended  not  only  by  those  great  Whig- 
leaders,  Clay  and  Webster,  who  are  now  no  more,  but  by  a  large 
number  of  the  living  men  who  are  now  arrayed  against  him. 
He  could  have  been  chosen  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  if  the 
old  Whig  party  of  the  North  would  have  come  up  in  a  line  to  his 
support.  By  him  the  Buchanan  party  could  have  been  beaten, 
and  could  still  be  beaten, — it  is  not  even  now  too  late,  —  and 
the  ruthless  repealers  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  rebuked  and 
routed.  And  if  Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  Southern  Democracy 
shall  succeed  in  the  end,  it  will  be  because  Northern  men,  not 
satisfied  with  a  Northern  nomination  every  way  fit  to  be  made, 
and  in  which  all  secftons  of  the  country  had  united,  insisted  on 
organizing  an  extreme  party,  composed  naturally  and  necessarily 
and  intentionally  of  the  free  States  alone.  In  this  view,  it  might, 
I  repeat,  be  far  more  justly  said,  that  every  vote  given  for  Fre- 
mont is  a  vote  indirectly  given  for  Buchanan. 

But,  say  these  gentlemen,  a  vote  for  Mr.  Fillmore  is  sijnply 
thrown  away,  and  we  have  heard  some  weak  words  from  sensiljle 
men  comparing  such  a  vote  to  firing  at  a  target.  AVell  now,  it 
would    puzzle   a   Philadelphia    lawyer  —  my   friend,   who   is   to 
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follow,  is  only  a  Xew-York  lawyer,  and  will  not  attempt  such  a 
problem  —  to  show  how  a  vote  for  Mr.  Fillmore  can  be  substan- 
tially given  to  Mr.  Buchanan  and  thrown  away  at  the  same  time, 
and  we  may  leave  one  of  these  sage  suggestions  to  answer  the 
other.  Nor  am  I,  for  one,  yet  ready  to  admit,  in  face  of  the 
demonstrations  which  have  recently  been  made,  and  which  are 
still  going  on,  in  other  States,  that  Mr.  Fillmore  has  no  chance 
of  success.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  my  own  course  would  be 
unaltered.  There  are  contests  in  these  days  like  those  described 
by  a  Roman  historian  in  days  of  yore,  from  which,  whatever  may 
be  the  result,  neither  army  can  go  away  joyful  —  neutra  acies  Iceta 
ex  eo  certamine  —  and  in  which  true  patriotism  may  well  shrink 
from  promoting  the  success  of  either.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  is  an 
honest  and  conscientious  vote  ever  thrown  away.  It  may  not 
serve  to  swell  majorities.  It  may  not  secure  to  him  who  casts 
it  any  special  claim  to  offices  or  honors  or  spoils  of  victory.  It 
may  lose  all  significance  in  the  columns  of  an  election  return, 
and  Ijc  figured  up  only  among  the  nameless  scattering  which  are 
proverbially  the  subject  of  ridicule.  But  if  that  vote  bears  the 
impress  of  the  deliberate  decision  of  an  independent  judgment, 
not  bent  upon  any  whimsical  or  capricious  love  of  singularity, 
but  resolved  not  to  bow  to  the  behests  of  party  management,  or 
caucus  intrigue,  or  sectional  animosity,  or  local  proscription, — 
if  it  be  cast  from  a  lofty  regard  to  principle  and  a  dis))assionate 
sense  of  duty,  which  could  find  no  satisfaction  in  choosing 
between  any  of  the  regular  or  more  favored  candidates,  nor  see 
the  country's  safety  in  the  success  of  either  of  them,  —  such  a 
vote,  so  ])rompted  and  so  cast,  is  a  thousandfold  more  entitled  to 
respect,  than  a  vote  dictated  by  a  blind  allegiance  to  party,  or  a 
selfish  calculation  of  chances,  or  a  passionate  spirit  of  resent- 
ment, and  only  thrown  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  some  predes- 
tined triunjph.  If  sucli  a  vote  tells  nowhere  else,  it  will  tell  on 
the  character  of  the  niiin  who  casts  it,  and  will  secure  him  the 
ciieering  consciousness  of  having  contributed  all  that  any  one 
man  could  contril)ute,  to  the  purity  and  dignity  of  a  freeman's 
ballot.  Sucii  a  vole  1  am  ready  to  give,  now  if  iic\cr  hcl'orc.  as 
u  lniml>le  but  (;arnest  protest  against  sectional  violence  at  both 
ends  of  the  Union;  —  and  if  this  be  called  throwhig  away  my 
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vote,  I  only  wish  that  the  whole  people  of  the  country  would 
throw  away  their  votes  also.  Indeed,  if  they  would  all  throw 
them  away  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  direction  that  I 
shall,  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  Mr.  Fillmore's  chances  at 
least  would  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 

But,  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  if  Mr.  Fillmore's  cause  were  as 
absolutely  desperate  as  his  worst  enemies  would  gladly  have  it 
considered,  and  if  the  election  of  Mr.  Fremont  were  as  certain  as 
his  warmest  partisans  in  this  quarter  would  fain  represent  it,  I 
should  still,  and  in  still  another  view,  regard  the  support  of  Mr. 
Fillmore  as  a  most  desirable  and  important  thing  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
opinion,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  that  if  Mr.  Fremont  shall 
ultimately  be  placed  in  tlie  Presidential  chair,  he  will  owe  more 
of  the  safety  and  success  of  his  administration  to  the  Fillmore 
men,  who  have  voted  against  him,  and  to  the  very  fact  that  they 
have  voted  against  him,  tlian  to  the  great  mass  of  his  own 
friends,  who  have  given  him  so  unwise  and  intemperate  a  sup- 
port. I  know  of  nothing  which  would  be  so  ominous  to  the 
domestic  peace  of  our  country  as  an  absolutely  united  North 
arrayed  against  an  absolutely  united  South ;  and  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Fremont  ought  especially  to  deprecate  such  a  result.  They 
ought  to  see,  and  some  of  them  I  believe  are  beginning  to  see, 
that,  however  earnestly  they  may  desire  to  secure  votes  enough 
to  elect  their  candidate,  tlie  best  hope  of  continued  peace  and 
union,  if  he  should  be,  and  after  he  should  be  elected,  would  be 
found  in  the  existence  of  a  party  of  middle  and  moderate  men, 
sympathizing  with  each  other,  and  co-operating  with  each  other 
throughout  the  whole  country,  —  forming  a  chain  of  friendly  and 
kindly  communication  and  concert  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  ready  to  act  for  the  maintenance  and  upholding  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  whoever  may  be  President.  And 
of  such  a  party  you  and  I,  sir,  and  all  of  us  here  to-night,  are 
members,  and  mean  to  continue  members  as  long  as  there  is  a 
Union  and  a  Constitution  to  be  maintained  and  upheld. 

There  is  no  end,  Mr.  President,  to  the  inconsistent  censures 
which  are  cast  upon  us  old  Whigs  by  some  of  those  who  are  seek- 
ing to  justify  their  own  course  at  our  expense.     They  reproach 
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US  with  supporting  a  Democrat  for  the  second  office  of  the  nation, 
—  taking  care  to  ignore  the  fact  that  they  themselves  are  support- 
ing a  Democrat  for  the  first.  They  charge  us  with  heing  insensi- 
ble to  the  danger  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  —  omitting  to 
remember  that  the  strongest  speech  ever  made  in  favor  of  that 
annexation,  was  made,  if  I  remember  right,  by  one  of  their  own 
co-operators  and  sympathizers,  —  Gerritt  Smith.  They  charge 
upon  our  candidate  the  earliest  suggestion  of  resistance  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  the  earliest  qualification  of  the  modern  Repub- 
lican doctrine  of  passive  submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  —  not 
choosing  to  remember  that  from  the  very  same  lips  by  which  an 
off-hand  and  misconstrued  remark  of  Mr.  Fillmore  has  been  most 
severely  criticised  and  condemned,  there  had  previously  fallen  the 
distinct  and  deliberate  declaration,  that  "  some  of  his  father's 
blood  was  shed  on  Bunker  Hill  at  the  commencement  of  one  revo- 
lution, and  that  there  is  a  little  more  of  the  same  sort  left,  if  it 
shall  prove  that  need  be,  for  the  beginning  of  another !  "  These 
were  the  well-remembered  words,  as  lately  as  the  2d  of  June  last, 
of  that  learned  head  of  the  neighboring  Law  School,  who  has  felt 
called  upon  within  a  few  weeks  past  to  quit  his  official  chair,  and 
compromise  the  neutrality  of  his  position,  in  order  to  arraign  Mr. 
Fillmore  for  having  counselled  resistance  to  authority  ;  and  who 
availed  himself  of  the  same  opportunity,  if  the  newsi)ai)cr  reports 
are  correct,  to  question  the  propriety  and  ridicule  the  position  of 
Mr.  AVinthrop  and  Mr.  Hillard  at  the  late  Whig  Convention.  I 
shall  not  follow  his  example  further  than  to  say,  that  I  should  be 
greatly  relieved,  as  a  friend  to  the  University  and  the  Law  School, 
if  I  could  have  as  clear  a  perception  of  the  propriety  of  his  course, 
as  I  have  of  that  of  my  friend  Mr.  llillard,  or  even  of  my  own. 

But,  finally,  these  gentlemen  are  never  tired  of  speaking  de- 
Bpitefully  of  Mr.  Fillmore  for  having  associated  himself  with  the 
American  party,  while  they  are  themselves  sustaining  and  ap- 
jilaiiding  to  the  echo  a  dozen  gentlemen,  whom  I  need  not  name, 
who  h;i\i'  not  only  Itrcn  initiated  into  Know  Nothing  Lodges,  but 
80M1I'  ol"  whom,  certainly,  have  been  seen  ducking  and  diving  in 
:iiiil  (Hit  of  ihcni  for  ii  year  or  two  jiast  like  so  many  Jack-o'- 
Lanterns,  —  apiR-aring  in  a  R('pul)lican  Convention  one  day,  and 
the  iicxf  in  an   Amciiran   Lodge,  and  sometimes  in  both  on   the 
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same  day,  —  literally  jumping  from  platform  to  platform,  and  back 
again,  with  as  much  agility  as  any  of  the  circus  celebrities  of 
Astley's  or  Franconi's,  performing  a  grand  equestrian  feat  on 
two  horses  !  And  these  are  the  persons  by  whom  these  old 
friends  of  ours  choose  that  Massachusetts  shall  again  be  repre- 
sented in  Congress.  These  are  the  names  which  the  Republi- 
can party  presents  as  the  fit  types  of  its  own  character  and  of 
the  old  Puritan  Commonwealth.  Yes,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Walleys  and  Uphams  aud  Grinnells  and  Eliots  and  Roclcwclls 
and  Duncans  and  Hudsons  and  the  rest,  —  men  whom  I  can 
never  mention  without  respect,  or  part  from  even  temporarily 
in  politics  without  unfeigned  regret,  and  who  I  know  are  follow- 
ing their  conscientious  convictions  of  duty,  —  notwithstanding 
such  men  as  these  are  all  acting  in  concert  with  them  and 
might  have  been  adopted  as  candidates,  they  are  all  postponed 
to  the  superior  claims  of  the  present  incumbents.  And  thus  the 
very  men  who  managed  to  supplant  their  predecessors,  although 
each  one  of  those  predecessors  had  been  strenuous  in  opposing 
the  Nebraska  bill,  have  succeeded  in  establishhig  it  as  the  very 
shibboleth  of  fidelity  to  Kansas,  that  they  themselves  should  all 
be  sent  back  again  to  Congress.  I  must  be  pardoned,  fellow-citi- 
zens, if,  in  view  of  such  a  state  of  things,  I  recall  to  mind  one  of 
those  inimitable  periods  of  Edmund  Burke's,  which  seem  to  find 
an  application  in  every  land  and  in  every  age :  "A  species  of 
men,"  says  he,  "  to  whom  a  state  of  order  would  become  a  sen- 
tence of  oV)scurity  are  nourished  into  a  dangerous  magnitude  by 
the  heat  of  intestine  disturlmnces,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  by  a 
sort  of  sinister  piety  they  clierish  in  their  turn  the  disorders  which 
are  tlie  parents  of  all  their  conscc[uence."  * 

I  heartily  trust  that  if  the  Fillmore  movement  shall  have  no 
other  effect  in  Massachusetts,  it  may  at  least  give  us  a  chance  for 
attempting  a  reform  in  our  Congressional  representation,  and  I 
rejoice  that  I  live  myself  in  a  district  where  I  may  cast  a  vote, 
which,  haply,  may  not  be  altogether  thrown  away,  for  a  man  of 
so  much  real  value  to  Congress  and  the  country  as  that  upright, 
intelligent,  and  experienced  merchant,  William  Appleton,  —  a 

*  Cicero  anticipated  Burke  in  a  part  of  this  idea :  "  llonores,  quos,  quieta  re- 
publico,  desperant, — perturbata  consequi  se  posse  arbitrantur." — 2  Cat.,  Sect.  IX. 
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man  without  an  enemy  in  the  world,  —  whose  life  has  been  a  con- 
tinued blessing  to  the  community  among  which  it  has  been  spent, 
and  whose  history  will  be  found,  not  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  stump 
or  the  wrangling  of  the  Capitol,  but  in  the  records  of  the  hospi- 
tals he  has  endowed,  the  chapels  he  has  erected,  and  the  daily 
and  hourly  charities  which  he  has  delighted  to  dispense :  a  man 
whose  punctual  presence  in  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  whose  friendly  intercourse  with  men  of  all  sections  and  par- 
ties, have  rendered  his  Congressional  career  more  valuable  to  his 
constituents  and  to  the  whole  Union,  than  that  of  a  whole  delega- 
tion of  declaimers,  or  a  whole  college  of  wit-crackers. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  in  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close, 
I  cannot  withhold  a  renewed  expression  of  my  astonishment  at 
hearing  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  I  esteem  and  respect,  asserting 
and  asseverating  so  roundly  that  the  self-styled  Republican  party 
is  not  a  geographical  party.  Why,  what  meaning  do  any  of  us 
attach  to  the  name  of  a  geographical  party,  except  that  of  a  party 
which  is  separated  from  all  other  parties  by  certain  geographical 
lines  ?  If  yonder  votive  canvas  could  speak,  if  the  lips  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country  could  at  this  moment  be  unsealed,  what 
other  meaning  could  he  give  to  his  own  memorable  words  of 
warning  ?  AVhen  can  the  true  idea  of  a  geographical  party  ever 
be  realized,  if  not  by  one  whose  whole  sphere  of  operation  and  of 
existence  is,  from  its  very  nature  and  intention,  bounded  by  cer- 
tain lilies  on  tlie  niai)  which  are  not  the  lines  of  the  whole  coun- 
try ?  And  now  we  have  waited  and  waited  until  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  almost  a  few  days  of  the  election,  and  where  is  the 
promised  evidence  that  there  is  any  substantial  support,  or  any 
show  of  support  to  be  given  to  this  Republican  party  beyond  the 
Ixjundary  lines  of  the  free  States  ? 

N(jt  a  geographical  party  !  AVhy,  my  friends,  how  long  is  it 
since  it  was  distinctly  declared  by  some  of  the  present  leaders 
of  tlie  Rcpul)lican  party,  that  the  great  remedy  for  existing  evils 
was  the  formation  of  a  party  which  should  have  no  Southern  wing, 
—  yes,  that  was  llic  phrase,  —  no  Soidheni  tvinff,  —  for  it  was 
added,  that  as  hing  as  tliere  was  a  Southern  wing,  there  must  be 
compliances  and  concessions  to  the  South,  and  compromises  would 
b."  the  order  of  the  day.     Away  back  in  1S47,  tliat  was  the  object 
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of  a  resolution  in  a  Whig  Convention,  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
oppose,  and  which,  I  rejoice  to  say,  was  defeated.  But  the  defeat, 
it  seems,  was  not  final,  and  the  object  has  at  length  been  accom- 
plished. We  now  have  a  party  without  any  Southern  wing,  and 
it  is  looked  to  in  some  quarters  as  the  opening  of  the  first  parallel 
of  the  great  anti-slavery  siege  which  has  so  long  been  projected. 
The  result  of  such  an  organization  remains  still  to  be  developed. 
But  I  am  now  where  I  always  have  been.  I  am  against  all  such 
organizations.  I  have  no  faith  in  any  party  which  tries  to  fly 
up  into  the  high  places  of  this  great  republic  on  one  wing. 
As  soon  should  I  look  to  see  the  imperial  bird  which  is  the 
chosen  emblem  of  our  country's  glory,  cleaving  the  clouds  and 
pursuing  his  fearless  and  upward  path  through  the  skies,  if  one 
of  his  wings  had  been  ruthlessly  lopped  off.  I  want  no  maimed 
or  mutilated  emblem  of  my  country's  progress.  I  would  not 
pluck  a  single  plume  from  his  pinions  even  to  feather  my  own 
New  England  nest.  And  still  less  do  I  want  any  maimed  or 
mutilated  country.  Notliing  less  than  the  whole,  however  bound- 
ed,—  or,  certainly,  however  it  is  now  rightfully  bounded,  —  will 
content  me.  And  I  desire  to  see  no  party  organizations  from 
which  any  portion  of  that  country  is  intentionally  or  necessarily 
excluded.  When  a  party  composed  of  only  half  the  States  in 
the  Union  shall  assert  its  title  to  the  name  of  a  National  party, 
and  shall  be  claimed  and  recognized  as  such,  it  will  not  be  long  I 
fear,  —  it  will  not  be  long,  —  before  half  the  States  will  be  claimed 
and  recognized  as  a  nation  by  themselves.  A  semi-republican 
party  is  only  the  first  step  to  a  semi-republic,  and  we  all  know  it 
is  the  first  step  that  costs. 

Heaven  forbid  that  any  second  step  should  be  taken  in  such  a 
direction  in  our  time !  To-day,  our  country  is  the  country  of 
Washington, — with  some  large  accessions,  indeed,  which,  how- 
ever reasonably  and  rightfully  they  may  have  been  opposed  at  the 
time,  would  hardly  be  spared  by  any  of  us  now,  —  but,  at  any 
rate,  without  diminution  and  without  division.  Mount  Vernon, 
where  he  lived  and  died  and  where  his  venerated  ashes  still  re- 
pose, is  ours.  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  wlicre  he  presided 
over  the  infant  Constitution  ;  the  Capital  which  he  laid  out  and 
which  bears  his  name ;    Virginia  which  gave  him  birth  ;    Ohio 
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which  he  surveyed  in  his  youth  ;  South  Carolina  and  Massachu- 
setts, which  "  felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  upon  them  for  support" 
in  his  tried  and  triumphant  manhood  ;  Camljridge,  where  he  first 
drew  his  sword  at  the  head  of  the  American  armies ;  Yorktown, 
where  the  eagle  of  victory  finally  perched  upon  his  banners ; 
Annapolis,  where  he  so  nobly  and  sublimely  sheathed  that  sword 
and  surrendered  his  commission  ;  the  Union  which  he  blessed  by 
the  labors  of  his  whole  life,  and  by  precepts  and  an  example 
which  will  live  for  ever :  it  is  all  ours,  and  we  can  claim  a  full 
share  in  its  whole  inheritance  of  glory.  I  do  not  say  that  all  this, 
or  any  part  of  this,  is  to  be  lost  or  changed  by  any  event  which  I 
am  willing  to  contemplate.  I  am  no  panic  maker,  nor  have  I  ever 
set  myself  up  to  be  much  of  a  Union-saver.  But  this  I  do  say, 
that  this  continued  scuffling  and  wrangling  between  sections,  these 
perpetual  contentions  and  conflicts  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  are  so  shaking  the  foundations  and  jarring  the  superstruc- 
ture and  looseniug  the  cement  of  our  great  republican  fabric,  that 
even  if  nobody  sliould  ever  care  to  assail  it  directly,  it  may  one  day 
or  other  become  absolutely  untenantable,  and  be  found  falling  to 
pieces  of  itself,  by  its  own  weakness  and  its  own  weight.  And  I 
do  say,  also,  that  every  man  who  loves  that  Union  —  as  others  do, 
I  doubt  not,  quite  as  sincerely  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  more 
wisely  than  myself — should  look  to  it  seasonably,  that  by  no  word, 
act,  or  vote  of  his,  which  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  rights  and  privileges  which  are  never  to  be  abandoned, 
he  hastens  and  precipitates  a  catastrophe,  which  it  may  be  too 
late  to  repent,  and  which  no  time  or  wisdom  may  be  able  to  repair, 
and  when  a  voice  may  be  heard  over  our  land,  like  that  which 
once  sounded  over  Jerusalem  of  old,  —  "If  thou  hadst  known, 
even  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace,  —  but 
now  they  are  hid  from  thme  eyes  !  " 
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A  SPEECH  AT   THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  SONS  OF  CONNECTICUT, 
IN   BOSTON,   JANUARY  14,  1857. 


I  THANK  yoii,  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  this 
kind  and  friendly  reception.  I  thank  you,  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Connecticut,  for  the  privilege  of  being  present  on  this  occasion 
as  one  of  your  guests.  And  yet  you  must  pardon  me  for  saying 
frankly  at  the  outset,  that  I  am  not  quite  willing,  to  consider 
myself,  or  to  be  considered  by  you,  as  a  mere  guest  here  to-night. 
Indeed,  before  receiving  your  most  obliging  and  complimentary 
invitation,  I  had  resolved  in  my  own  mind,  that,  if  no  unforeseen 
obstacle  should  present  itself,  in  the  state  of  my  engagements  or 
of  my  health,  I  would  venture  to  come  here  of  my  own  accord, 
to  assert  my  own  individual  and  indefeasible  right  and  title  to  be 
among  you,  and  of  you,  at  this  Connecticut  Festival. 

I  do  not  forget,  indeed,  my  filial  relations  and  obligations  to 
Massachusetts  and  to  Boston.  I  have  no  wish,  and  no  willing- 
ness, to  ignore  the  State  or  the  city  of  my  birth,  even  for  the 
purposes  of  this  festive  scene.  Massachusetts  is  not  a  State, 
Boston  is  not  a  city,  to  be  disowned  even  for  an  hour,  by  any  one 
who  is  privileged  to  hail  from  them.  But  it  would  be  unnatural 
for  me  to  forget  the  ties  which  bind  me  to  this  Association,  It 
would  be  ungrateful  in  me,  if  I  did  not  remember  that  if  I  am 
not  a  Son  of  Connecticut,  I  am  at  least  an  own  (jrandson.  There, 
in  the  good  old  town  of  New  London,  once  ruthlessly  laid  in 
ashes  by  an  invading  foe,  but  long  ago  built  up  in  more  than  its 
original  pride  and  beauty,  and  one  of  whose  gallant  whalers, 
I  believe,  has  recently  rescued  from  the  Arctic  icebergs  that 
abandoned  British  Exploring  Ship,  whose  restoration  is  at  this 
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moment  exciting  so  much  enthusiasm  in  Old  London, —  there  my 
own  father  was  born,  and  his  father  before  him ;  and  with  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  ancient  and  honored  Commonwealth  of 
Connecticut,  the  family  stock  of  which  I  am  a  humble  branch, 
has  been  closely  associated  for  good  report  or  for  evil  report, 
during  a  considerable  part  of  more  than  two  centuries. 

You  have  done  me  the  distinguished  honor,  Mr.  President,  of 
calling  u])on  me  to  respond  to  the  toast  which  has  been  proposed 
in  memory  of  the  early  Governors  of  Connecticut,  and  you  have 
thus  distinctly  designated  a  subject  for  my  remarks  which  I  could 
not  pass  over  with  propriety,  even  if  I  desired  to  do  so.  And  I 
am  not  ignorant.  Sir,  that  there  were  many  among  those  early 
Governors  wbo  were  eminently  worthy  of  being  remembered  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  There  was  John  Haynes,  —  who  had 
been  the  Governor  of  our  own  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1635,  and 
who,  having  been  chosen  the  first  Governor  of  one  of  the  Con- 
necticut Colonies,  under  the  Constitution  adopted  at  Hartford 
on  the  14th  of  Jaimary,  1639,  continued  to  exercise  that  office 
with  the  highest  ability  and  acceptableness  every  alternate  year 
—  which  was  as  often  as  the  Constitution  would  permit  —  until 
his  death  in  1654. 

There  was  Theophilus  Eaton,  the  first  Governor  of  the  other 
of  the  Connecticut  Colonies,  under  the  Constitution  adopted  in 
that  "  large  barn  of  Mr.  Newman's,"  at  Quinnipiac,  afterwards 
New  Haven,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1639,  —  and  upon  whose  monu- 
ment, erected  at  tbe  pulilic  expense,  on  his  dying  after  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  continuous  service  in  the  Cliief  Magistracy, 
this  quaint  but  pithy  inscription  may,  I  believe,  still  be  read :  — 

"Eaton,  so  meek,  so  mild,  so  famed,  so  just. 
The  Phoenix  of  our  world  here  hides  his  dust, 
This  name  forget.  New  England  never  must." 

Then,  too,  there  was  Edward  Hopkins,  whose  name  is  fragrant 
with  ilir  memory  (if  nunicious  and  noble  benefactions  in  the  cause 
of  cliarily,  education,  and  religion,  both  in  Connecticut  and  in 
Massachnsctts,  ami  who  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  I  ween,  b\' 
any  on<'  who  has  ever  received  a  Dctur  for  good  conduct  —  IJx 
tcHtamento  IJdvardi  If"j>kin)i  —  at  Harvard  College. 
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And  there  were  George  Wyllys,  and  John  Webster,  and 
Thomas  Welles,  and  Gurdon  Saltonstall, —  all  of  them  men  of 
distinguished  integrity  and  ability,  of  eminent  purity  and  piety, 
men  of  renown,  famous  in  their  generations,  and  whose  puljlic 
conduct  and  private  characters  reflect  lustre  on  the  community 
with  which  they  were  so  early  and  so  prominently  associated. 
There  may  have  been  others,  perhaps,  eqiially  worthy  of  com- 
memoration, among  what  may  fairly  be  entitled  the  early  Gov- 
ernors of  Connecticut. 

But  you  have  seen  fit  to  designate  the  name  of  John  Winthrop, 
as  one  peculiarly  worthy  to  be  singled  out  on  this  occasion  as  the 
subject  of  remark,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  draw  the  fitness  of  that 
selection  into  doubt.  And  if,  in  speaking  of  him,  I  should  seem 
to  be  dealing  too  much  with  family  names,  the  responsibility 
must  be  upon  those  who  have  assigned  me  the  topic.  I  trust, 
however,  sir,  that  I  am  capable  of  looking  back  through  the  vista 
of  two  hundred  years,  and  of  passing  judgment  upon  the  course 
and  character  of  those  who  played  conspicuous  parts  in  that  early 
period  of  New  England  history,  whether  upon  a  Connecticut  or 
a  Massachusetts  stage,  without  any  unbecoming  display  of 
partiality  or  of  prejudice,  even  though  some  of  them  were  of  my 
own  kith  and  kin.  And  if  there  be  a  purer,  or  nobler,  or  lovelier 
character  in  the  history  of  Connecticut,  whether  in  its  earlier  or 
its  later  periods,  whether  among  Governors  or  among  governed, 
than  that  of  the  younger  Winthrop,  —  or  if  there  l)e  any  one 
who  rendered  to  the  infant  Colony  whose  children  are  here 
assembled,  more  distinguislied  and  valuable  services  during  a 
longer  term  of  years,  I  should  rejoice  to  know  his  name,  and  to 
unite  with  you  all  in  giving  him  the  deserved  priority  and  pre- 
eminence on  this  and  on  every  other  appropriate  occasion. 

The  younger  Winthrop  came  over  to  America  at  first  with  no 
other  view  tlian  that  of  being  a  humble  fellow-laborer  witii  his 
honored  father  in  establishing  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
"For  tbe  business  of  New  England,"  said  he  to  his  father  in 
a  beautiful  letter  written  in  1029,  when  he  was  hardly  twenty- 
four  years  old,  and  which  furnishes  an  index  to  his  whole  career, 
—  "For  the  business  of  New  England,  I  can  say  no  other  thing, 
but  that  1  believe  confidently  that  the  whole  disposition  thereof 
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is  of  the  Lord,  who  disposeth  all  alterations  by  his  blessed  will, 
to  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  Ids ;  and  therefore  do  assure 
myself  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  the  best  therein. 
And  for  myself,  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
that  I  esteem  no  more  of  the  diversities  of  countries,  than  as 
so  many  inns,  whereof  the  traveller  that  hath  lodged  in  the  best, 
or  in  the  worst,  findeth  no  difference  when  he  cometh  to  his 
journey's  end.  And  I  shall  call  that  my  country,  where  I  may 
most  glorify  God  and  enjoy  the  presence  of  my  dearest  friends. 
Therefore  herein  I  submit  myself  to  God's  will  and  yours,  and 
with  VHiir  leave,  do  dedicate  myself  (laying  by  all  desire  for 
other  employment  whatsoever)  to  the  service  of  God  and  the 
company  herein,  with  the  whole  endeavors  both  of  body  and 
mind." 

We  find  him,  accordingly,  following  his  father  to  New  England 
at  an  early  day,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Massachusetts  Company.  But  being  of  an 
ardent  and  enterprising  spirit,  he  was  soon  engaged  in  leading 
out  little  companies  of  colonists  to  other  places,  more  or  less 
remote  from  Boston  and  the  neighboring  settlements.  He  com- 
menced by  planting  Agawam,  now  Ipswich,  in  1G83,  wliich  was 
doubtless  considered  a  good  deal  of  an  expedition  for  that 
early  period.  But  as  early  as  1635,  four  years  before  the  date 
which  you  have  adopted  for  this  anniversary  celebration,  the 
great  river  of  the  Connecticut  had  attracted  the  attention  not 
only  of  the  colonists  here,  but  of  their  friends  in  England ;  and 
in  the  course  of  that  year  the  younger  Winthrop  is  found  begin- 
ning that  little  pioneer  plantation  at  its  mouth,  under  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Lords  Say  and  Brook,  in  whose  honor  it  was 
named  Sayl)rook,  and  there  wo  find  him  bearing,  by  their  warrant, 
the  title  of  CJovernor  of  Connecticut,  for  the  first  time  that  such 
a  liilc  \v;is  ever  borp.e  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Common- 
wealth now  known  by  that  name. 

It  was  nut.  lunvever,  until  1(357,  just  two  centuries  ago  this 
very  yr;ir.  tlmi  lie  was  elected  Governor  of  one  of  the  two  Con- 
ncflicut  ('(jloiiics  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  And  it  was  while 
Htill  holding  this  olliee,  to  which  he  had  l>een  duly  re-elected,  a 
few   years  aftd  wards,   that    he   discliarged    the    peculiar    service 
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which  has  rendered  his  name  so  memorable  in  Connecticut 
history ;  a  service  which  has  been  celebrated  in  poetry  as  well 
as  in  prose,  in  song  as  well  as  in  story;  one  of  the  later 
Governors  of  Connecticut,  no  other  than  brave  old  Roger  Wol- 
cott,  the  second  in  command  to  Sir  William  Pepperell  in  that 
marvellous  siege  of  Louisburg,  having  taken  it  as  the  theme  of 
an  elaborate  poem  of  1500  or  1600  lines  in  length,  and  Miss 
Frances  Manwaring  Caulkins,  the  accomplished  historian  of  New 
London,  having  also,  within  a  few  years  past,  made  it  the 
subject  of  another  little  poem,  which  I  think  I  may  safely  say  is 
as  much  better  than  Roger  Wolcott's  as  it  is  shorter,  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Winthrop's  mission  to  England  in  1661, 
and  to  his  having  procured  from  the  then  recently  restored 
Monarch,  Charles  II.,  the  old  Charter  under  which  Connecticut 
lived  and  prospered  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
down  even  to  the  year  1818 ;  the  same  Charter  which,  in  the 
days  of  Sir  Edmund.  Andros,  was  the  subject  of  that  bold  with- 
drawal and  concealment,  and  which  gave  celebrity  and  sanctity 
to  the  venerable  Oak  which  has  fallen  at  last,  so  sadly,  within  a 
few  months  past.  Would  that  the  winds  of  Heaven  could  have 
spared  it  still  longer  for  the  reverent  gaze  of  still  other  genera- 
tions ! 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  among  the  old  family  almanacs 
which  have  found  their  appropriate  resting  place  in  the  archives 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  is  one  which  belonged  to 
Governor  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  while  he  was  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  this  very  Charter.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  bring  it  with  me  this  evening.  And  here,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  —  more  legible  than  his  father's,  though  that  is  not 
saying  much,  —  is  the  notable  entry,  made  at  the  moment,  and 
fixing  a  memorable  date  in  New  England  history,  —  "This  day, 
May  10,  in  the  afternoon,  the  patent  for  Connecticut  was  sealed." 

He  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  event. 
Only  two  other  entries  are  found  hi  all  the  other  blank  leaves  of 
this  ancient  Almanac;  one  on  the  9th  of  January,  where  he 
mentions  a  dangerous  fall  which  he  had  met  with,  and  a  provi- 
dential escape  from  serious  injury ;  and  the  other  on  the  18th  of 
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February,  when  there  was  a  very  great  and  fearful  storm  of  wind 
and  rain.  But  when  he  had  once  entered  the  sealing  of  the 
Charter  and  the  final  accomplishment  of  his  great  work  for 
Connecticut,  personal  casualties  and  elemental  convulsions 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  significance.  He  felt  that  this  little 
Almanac  had  fulfilled  its  purpose,  and  tliat,  if  it  contained  no 
other  entry,  there  was  enough  already  recorded  to  make  it 
precious  for  ever. 

Under  that  Charter  the  two  Colonies  at  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  were  happily  united,  as  you  know,  in  1665,  and  John 
Winthrop  became  the  first  Governor  of  the  whole  of  Connecticut 
as  it  now  stands  on  the  map,  and  continued  in  that  office  until 
his  death. 

Meantime,  however,  and  indeed  more  than  twenty  years  before 
the  union  of  these  two  Colonies  into  one  State,  another  and  even 
more  interesting  and  more  important  union  had  been  formed.  I 
mean  the  great  confederation  of  the  New  England  Colonies  in 
1(343^  —  the  original  model  and  example  of  that  larger  confedera- 
tion which  carried  us  through  our  War  of  Independence,  and 
under  which  American  liberty  was  vindicated  and  established, 
and  of  that  still  nobler  and  more  precious  Union  under  which  we 
now  live.  That  confederation  was  the  exclusive  work  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  embracing  as  it  did  only  the  four 
Colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  of  New  Haven 
and  Connecticut,  which  were  afterwards  incorporated  into  two 
Commonwealths. 

As  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  little  Congress  of  this 
Confederation,  your  Connecticut  Governor  Winthrop  came  to 
Boston  in  1<J7G,  and  here  was  taken  ill,  and  here  died,  after  a 
life  as  distinguished  for  moral  beauty  as  it  was  for  public  ser- 
vices. He  left  a  son,  however,  in  Connecticut,  who  succeeded  to 
the  I'livoi-  whicb  bis  father  had  enjoyed,  and  who.  after  serving  for 
several  years  as  Commander  of  the  Connecticut  Forces,  and 
after  r('j)resenting  the  ("olony  for  four  years  at  the  Court  of 
William  and  Mary,  whore  he  was  engaged  in  successfully  vindi- 
cating the  Charter  whidi  liis  father  had  procured,  became  Gov- 
crnr)r  of  the  State  in  his  turn  in  tlio  year  16'.>8,  and  continued 
such  Ibr  nine  years,  until  his  dfalli   in  ITUT.     And  he,  too,  ha^)- 
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pened  to  be  in  Boston  when  the  day  of  his  visitation  arrived,  and 
thus  both  your  Connecticut  Governors  were  laid  down  to  rest  in 
the  same  tomb  in  which  the  old  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the 
father  of  the  one  and  the  grandfather  of  the  other,  had  been 
previously  laid  in  the  year  1()49.  And  their  tomb  remaineth 
with  us  unto  this  day,  in  the  old  King's  Chapel  Burying  Ground  ; 
and  there,  by  the  leave  of  the  City  Fathers,  whose  favor  in  this 
respect  I  beg  to  bespeak  in  advance,  I  hope  to  find  a  resting 
place  for  myself,  and  to  mingle  my  dust  with  that  of  those  good 
old  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  Governors,  whenever  my  far 
humbler  and  less  important  career  shall  have  been  brought  to  a 
close. 

I  have  said  enough,  Mr.  President,  —  and  perhaps  more  than 
enough,  —  about  the  early  Governors  of  Connecticut,  and  about 
John  Winthrop  in  particular, — ^^both  to  fulfil  the  requisitions  of 
the  call  which  you  have  made  upon  me,  and  also  to  substantiate 
my  own  claim  to  be  present  here  this  evening,  by  some  better 
title  than  that  of  a  mere  guest. 

And  now  let  me  only  say,  in  drawing  to  a  close,  that  none 
of  us,  I  think,  need  feel  ashamed  in  tracing  our  descent  to 
these  old  Connecticut  Colonies ;  that  none  of  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, can  feel  any  thing  but  a  just  pride  in  looking  back  over 
the  history  of  the  old  Commonwealth  into  which  those  Colonies 
were  afterwards  incorporated.  That  history,  from  the  days  of 
its  early  Governors  to  this  hour,  has  been  a  distinguished  and  a 
memorable  one. 

Nowhere  have  religion  and  piety  been  more  sincere  and  more 
fervent  than  in  that  land  of  Davenport  and  Hooker ;  nowhere 
have  morality  and  virtue  been  more  pure  and  undefiled  ;  no- 
where has  patriotism  been  more  disinterested  and  self-sacrificing ; 
nowhere  has  freedom  been  more  boldly  and  earnestly  defended ; 
nowhere  has  education  been  more  diligently  cultivated  and 
wisely  cared  for.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  our  City  Fathers 
are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  summoning  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Connecticut  Free  Schools  to  take  charge  of  our  own  Bos- 
ton Schools.  Well  may  we  all  feel  proud  of  a  State  which  has 
given  a  Jonathan  Edwards  to  the  cause  of  IMctaphysics  and  of 
Theology ;   an  Oliver  Ellsworth  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  tlie 
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Nation  ;  a  Noah  "Webster  to  Philology  and  Lexicography ;  a  suc- 
cession of  Wolcotts  and  Wadsworths  and  Ingersolls  to  the  line 
of  Civilians  and  Statesmen ;  a  still  longer  succession  of  Trum- 
bulls  to  adorn  almost  every  department  of  literary  or  of  public 
life,  —  whether  of  civil  or  of  military  service,  of  History,  Poetry, 
or  the  Fine  Arts ;  a  State  which  has  given  a  Ledyard,  and  a 
Nathan  Hale  to  the  catalogue  of  youthful  heroes  and  martyrs ; 
which  has  given  a  Barlow,  a  Dwiglit,  a  Percival,  a  Pierpont,  a 
Hallcck,  a  Sigourney,  to  the  Muses  ;  which  has  given  and  is  still 
giving  a  Silliman  to  Science.  Time  wovdd  fail  me  in  attempting 
to  go  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  Connecticut  worthies.  But 
I  must  not  forget  that  though  Massachusetts  may  claim,  I  believe, 
to  have  given  birth  to  Israel  Putnam  and  Roger  Slierman,  it  was 
from  Connecticut  that  they  both  came  forth  in  their  full-armed 
maturity  to  serve  their  country  so  nobly  in  the  field  and  in  the 
forum. 

Si]',  it  has  been  common,  I  know,  to  impute  to  the  Connecticut 
character  a  little  more  tlian  its  rightful  share  of  the  wooden 
clock  and  nutmeg  imiredients,  and  to  associate  with  it  an  excess 
of  Yankee  ingenuity,  invention,  and  thrift.  And  now  and  then 
the  rigor  of  certain  Connecticut  Blue  Laws  is  made  the  subject 
of  not  unnatural  jest  and  ridicule.  But  for  my  own  part,  I  have 
often  thought  that  a  more  perfect  type  and  pattern  of  the  true 
old  Puritan  character  was  to  be  found  there,  than  almost 
anywhere  else  in  New  England  or  on  earth ;  more  of  that  unso- 
phisticated, straight-backed  integrity,  and  more  of  that  uncom- 
promising reverence  for  the  principles  of  morality  and  the 
ordiuances  of  religion,  which  characterized  the  old  New  England 
Colonists.  And  this  is  a  sort  of  character,  let  me  add,  Mr. 
President,  sadly  wanting,  I  fear,  in  these  days,  and  in  these 
great  cities  of  ours ;  and  if  Connecticut  has  any  of  it  still  to 
spare,  I  hojie  and  trust  that  she  may  communicate  it  freely  and 
liberally  to  oHht  parts  of  the  country.  Let  her  sons  and 
daughters  cherish  that  character  and  take  it  with  them,  whenever 
they  migrate,  whether  to  the  East  or  the  West, —  and  let  them 
liulil  last  to  it  ill  tlu'ir  new  homes,  whether  in  the  cities  or  on  the 
plains.  Let  it  he  seen,  at  any  rate,  like  the  stream  of  their  own 
beautiful   Kivcr,  j)ervading  the  very  heart  of  New  England,  per- 
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nieating  its  entire  length  and  breadth,  and  purifying  and  fertihz- 
ing  the  whole  region  through  which  it  passes.  And  then, 
although  other  States  may  surpass  her  in  the  number  of  their 
population,  and  in  the  abundance  of  their  wealth,  and  in  the 
magnitude  and  magnificence  of  their  cities,  —  and  though  Char- 
ter Oaks  may  fall  and  be.  forgotten,  —  Connecticut  will  still 
continue  to  enjoy  the  jn'oud  reputation  which  already  so  justly 
belongs  to  her,  of  having  been  second  to  no  State  in  the  Union, 
whether  large  or  small,  in  her  contributions  to  the  moral  dignity, 
stability,  and  grandeur  of  our  great  American  Republic. 

Allow  me,  sir,  before  taking  my  seat,  to  offer  as  a  senti- 
ment, — 

Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  —  The  dust  of  their  earliest 
Governors  reposes  in  a  common  tomb,  and  the  blood  of  not  a  few  of 
their  later  sons  has  been  mingled  in  a  common  cause.  May  their  living 
children  be  always  united  in  the  bond  of  fraternal  love,  and  beneath  the 
banner  of  a  Union,  of  which  their  fathers  furnished  the  original  models, 
and  the  earliest  successful  examples ! 


THE 


OPENING  OF  THE  DOWSE  LIBRARY. 

A  SPEECH  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

APRIL  9,  1857. 


You  will  hardly  expect  me,  gentlemen,  to  resume  my  position 
as  President  in  this  beautiful  apartment,  and  to  take  possession 
of  this  sumptuous  official  chair,  without  something  more  than  a 
mere  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  you  have  done  me  by 
the  re-election  which  has  just  taken  place.  For  that  honor  I  sin- 
cerely thank  you ;  but  with  this  almost  magical  transformation 
fresh  in  our  view,  and  with  this  communication  and  this  key 
newly  placed  in  my  hand,  I  should  be  qnite  inexcusable  were  I  to 
waste  an  instant  on  any  thing  so  merely  accidental,  personal,  and 
temporary,  as  the  result  of  our  annual  election  of  officers. 

I  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  thinking,  that  this  occasion  is  des- 
tined to  be  long  remembered  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
society,  and  that  from  the  opening  of  yonder  folding-doors,  I 
might  almost  say,  "  on  golden  hinges  turning,"  —  through  which 
we  have  just  been  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  ample  ac- 
commodations and  these  priceless  treasures,  —  will  be  dated  a  new 
era  of  its  existence. 

More  than  sixty-six  years  have  now  elapsed  since  its  original 
organization.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  February  last,  the  full 
term  of  sixty-three  years  was  completed  since  the  date  of  its 
original  act  ol"  incorporation.  Our  society  has  thus  just  passed 
o\('i-  tliiit  pi-L'cisc  pci-ind  ill  its  ciireer,  whicli  old  superstition  has 
l>een  accustomed  to  regard  as  somewhat  peculiarly  critical.  But 
certainly  :dl  liiu  (anions  foi'  the  future  are  most  auspicious.  It  has 
[;jibj 
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gone  through,  indeed,  with  a  pretty  protracted  chrysalis  state,  but 
to-day  it  is  permitted  to  display  plumage  and  pinions,  which 
promise  a  more  sustained  and  prosperous  progress  than  any  of  us 
could  hitherto  have  ventured  to  anticipate  for  it. 

I  would  not  speak  disparagingly,  however,  of  its  day  of  small 
things.  I  would  by  no  means  forget  or  depreciate  the  services  of 
those  who  watched  over  its  humble  beginnings.  On  the  contrary, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  our  very  first  acknowledgments,  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  should  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  those  devoted 
and  excellent  men  by  whom  this  oldest  Historical  Society  in 
America  was  so  well  and  so  wisely  instituted  and  organized. 

In  that  precious  volume  of  original  records  which  has  been 
carefully  bound  up  for  preservation,  we  find  that  the  first  formal 
meeting  of  the  society  took  place  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
January,  1791.  It  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  Hon.  William 
Tudor,  and  was  attended  by  only  eight  persons.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  a  previous  meeting  had  been  held,  at  which  there 
were  but  five,  —  and  that  on  this  subsequent  occasion  each  of  the 
five  had  been  relied  on  to  bring  a  friend.  Foremost  on  the  list  of 
those  present,  by  every  claim  of  personal  merit  as  well  as  of  alpha- 
betical order,  is  found  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap, 
D.D.,  the  well-known  historian  of  New  Hampshire,  and  author  of 
the  American  Biography,  whose  services  to  the  general  cause 
of  American  History,  as  well  as  to  this  society  in  particular,  can 
never  be  over-estimated.  Next  stand  the  cherished  names  of  the 
Rev.  John  Eliot,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev,  James  Freeman.  Then 
comes  the  Hon.  James  Sullivan,  afterwards  Governor  of  ]\[assa- 
chusetts,  and  our  first  President.  Next  we  find  mentioned  in 
order,  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  D.D.  ;  Judge  Tudor  himself,  the 
host  of  the  occasion  and  our  first  Treasurer ;  Mr.  Thomas  Wal- 
cutt,  and  James  Winthrop,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge.  At  this  meeting, 
however,  two  of  the  original  members  of  the  society  appear  to 
have  been  absent,  whose  names  can  by  no  means  be  spared  from  our 
little  roll  of  distinguished  founders,  —  William  Baylies,  Esq.,  of 
Dighton,  and  the  Hon.  George  Richards  ]\Iinot,  of  Boston,  whose 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  and  more 
especially  during  one  of  its  most  momentous  periods,  are  fresh  in 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  us  all. 
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These  were  our  Deceviviri ;  and  to  their  timely  forecast  and 
their  devoted  efforts  it  is  due,  not  only  that  this  society  had  an 
existence  at  all  at  that  early  day,  but  that  so  many  of  the  mate- 
rials of  our  New  England  and  American  history  were  seasonably 
rescued  from  oblivion  and  decay,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  have  known  so  well  how  to  use  them.  I  trust  that 
more  of  the  portraits  of  these  venerable  founders  of  our  society 
may  hereafter  adorn  onr  walls. 

Meantime,  it  is  not  a  little  interesting,  as  we  enter  to-day  upon 
these  commodious  and  elegantly  furnished  apartments,  to  look 
back  upon  the  narrow  and  economical  arrangements  of  that  early 
period,  —  when  we  find  it  a  matter  of  formal  entry  and  acknowl- 
edgment, that  the  first  gift  to  the  society  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  paper-covered  blank  book  for  records,  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Sullivan,  and  when,  as  we  learn  soon  afterwards  (viz.,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1791),  the  Treasurer  was  desired  to  purchase 
twelve  chairs, — which  are  carefully  described  as  "  AYindsor 
green,  elbow  chairs," — and  "a  plain  pine  table,"  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  "  painted,  with  a  drmv  and  lock  and  key,"  and  "  an 
inkstand,  &c."  The  little  paper  book  is  still  extant,  with  all  its 
pages  filled  up  in  the  large  round  hand  of  the  first  Recording 
Secretary,  Mr.  Walcutt ;  and  the  chairs,  inkstand,  &c.,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  same,  which,  until  within  a  few  months  past,  have 
constituted  a  principal  part  of  the  furniture  of  our  rooms,  and 
which  will  still,  I  trust,  be  sacredly  preserved  as  memorials  of  our 
small  beginnings. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  for  such  an  occasion  as  this  to 
attempt  any  detailed  account  of  the  gradual  rise  and  progress  of 
the  society.  An  excellent  sketch  of  it,  by  our  venerable  and 
vahicd  associate,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  may  be  found  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Third  Series  of  our  Collections  ;  and  the  admirable 
Anniversary  Discourse  of  Dr.  Palfrey,  in  tlu'  ninth  volume  of  the 
same  series,  contains  a  faithlul  review  of  the  first  half  centuiy  of 
oui-  existence.  I  hope  that  a  full  history  of  the  society,  as  exhibited 
in  its  original  rectn'ds,  and  in  a  shape  in  Avhich  it  may  be  circu- 
lutcd  separately  from  our  <jrdinary  ])ul)lications,  may  soon  be 
undertaken  and  completed  by  some  one  of  our  number.  There  is 
ample  evidence,  however,  botli  within  and  without  these  walls,  of 
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the  aggregate  results  which  have  been  accomplished.  In  the 
numerous  and  prosperous  kindred  associations,  in  other  States  and 
in  our  own  State,  which  have  grown  up  under  its  example  and 
encouragement,  and  to  all  of  which  we  hold  out  afresh  this  day 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship ;  in  the  thirty-three  well-filled  vol- 
umes which  have  been  published  under  its  auspices,  and  by  its 
direct  agency ;  in  the  many  other  valuable  publications  for  which 
it  has  furnished  materials,  and,  in  some  cases,  autliors ;  in  the 
precious  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  and  manuscripts  wliich 
it  has  gradually  accumulated  here  for  the  convenient  consultation 
of  the  students  and  writers  of  history  ;  in  these  and  many  other 
considerations  and  circumstances,  we  may  find  abundant  proof, 
that  no  insufficiency  of  means,  no  narrowness  of  accommodations, 
no  plainness  of  furniture,  and  no  paucity  of  numbers,  have  pre- 
vented the  society  from  fulfilling  the  largest  expectations  which 
could  have  been  reasonably  formed  of  it,  even  by  the  most  hope- 
ful of  its  founders  and  friends. 

It  will  be  well  for  our  own  reputation,  if  we,  in  our  turn,  and 
in  this  day  of  its  comparative  prosperity,  shall  succeed  in  leaving 
behind  us  the  evidences  of  a  proportionate  progress. 

Before  turning  entirely  from  the  reminiscences  of  the  past,  I 
must  not  omit  to  add  to  the  list  of  those  to  whom  the  society  has 
owed  most,  in  other  days,  the  name  of  Christopher  Gore,  another 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  our  second  President,  who  gener- 
ously emulated  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Governor  Sulli- 
van, in  liis  devotion  to  its  interest,  and  whose  liberal  contributions 
of  money,  as  well  as  of  time,  render  him  pre-eminent,  perhaps, 
among  our  earlier  benefactors. 

The  first  dawning  of  our  present  bright  and  auspicious  day 
may  be  traced  to  the  munificence  of  tlie  late  Samuel  Appleton, 
from  whose  executors  the  sum  of  110,000  was  received  a  few 
years  since,  as  a  publishing  fund,  and  of  which  the  worthy  first 
fruits  are  already  before  the  public,  in  the  long-lost  Pilgrim  His- 
tory of  Governor  Bradford,  so  recently  and  admirably  edited  by 
our  associate,  Mr.  Charles  Deane. 

The  next  rays  of  our  sunrise  were  found  in  the  liberal  dona- 
tions of  our  excellent  fellow-members,  Mr.  David  Sears  and  Mr. 
Nathan  Appleton,  seconded  by  a  similar  donation  from  our  re- 

21 
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spcctcd  friend,  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips,  and  followed  by  the  con- 
tributions of  Mr.  William  Appleton,  Mr.  John  E.  Thayer,  Mr. 
Peter  C.  Brooks,  Mr.  John  C.  Gray,  and  others  both  in  and  out 
of  our  ranks.  The  fund  thus  raised  —  commenced  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Mr.  Sears,  and  closed  so  handsomely  by  our  venerable 
senior  member,  President  Quincy,  whom  we  are  proud  to  count 
still  among  our  most  zealous  co-operators,  after  more  than  sixty 
years  of  active  service  — furnished  the  nleans  of  securing  for  the 
society  the  sole  and  permanent  possession  of  this  most  desirable 
building,  on  this  old  historical  site,  overhanging  the  graves  of  so 
many  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  our  State  and  city,  and  en- 
deared to  us  all  by  so  many  hallowed  associations  of  remote  and 
of  recent  history. 

But  I  must  not  longer  postpone  the  acknowledgment,  which 
we  all  feel  to  be  especially  due  from  us  this  day,  to  the  memory 
of  that  remarkable  self-made  man,  who  has  made  this  society  the 
chosen  depositary  and  privileged  guardian  of  the  noble  Library 
which  it  was  the  pride  of  his  long  life  to  accumulate,  and  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  which  we  are  now  permitted  to  enter. 

The  room  in  which  we  are  gathered  is  to  be  known  henceforth 
as  the  Dowse  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
It  has  been  thus  elegantly  fitted  up,  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  our  own  number,  —  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler  Robbins 
as  its  able  and  untiring  head,  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff  as 
his  always  efficient  auxiliary.  It  has  all  been  done,  however,  at 
the  sole  expense  of  IVfr.  Dowse's  estate,  and  by  the  express 
authority  of  his  executors,  who  have  consulted  his  own  well- 
understood  views  in  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  honorable 
discretion  committed  to  them.  Here  the  precious  volumes  which 
he  himself,  in  his  life  time,  watched  over  so  fondly,  and  consulted 
so  fretpiently,  liave  been  arranged  and  are  to  be  carefully  classi- 
fied—  under  the  direction  of  our  worthy  Fiibrarian,  Dr.  Lothrop 
—  :tii(l  IVdiii  this  apartment,  which  they  will  henceforth  exclusively 
ofTupy,  llicy  iirc  iinvcr.  in  any  contingency  which  can  be  antici- 
patrd,  to  be  i-cmoved.  An  original  sketch  of  our  distinguished 
associate.  Mr.  Kverett,  by  Stuart,  and  a  iin(>  inarble  bust  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  l»y  Chanti-ey  —  which  were  the  chosen  ornaments 
of  the  Librarv  while  it  was  at  Cambiidue  —  have  also  found  their 
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appropriate  places  in  the  same  association  here.  Busts  of  Milton 
and  Shakspeare,  of  Franklin  and  Washing-ton,  and  of  others 
whose  writings  or  whose  lives  were  especially  dear  to  Mr.  Dowse, 
are  arranged  upon  the  cases,  —  while,  from  the  principal  niche  at 
the  head  of  the  room,  the  speaking  portrait  of  the  venerable 
donor  himself,  procured  for  the  purpose  by  the  order  and  at  the 
expense  of  tlie  society,  looks  benignantly  down  upon  these  cher- 
ished friends  of  his  youth  and  of  his  age,  from  which  he  has  so 
recently  been  called  to  part,  and  offers  an  accustomed  and  recog- 
nized welcome  to  all  who  worthily  approach  to  enjoy  their  privi- 
leged companionship. 

A  nobler  monument  to  such  a  man  —  a  nobler  monument  to 
any  man  —  could  not  have  been  devised,  nor  one  better  calculated 
to  secure  for  him  an  enviable  and  delightful  remembrance,  long 
after  the  costliest  cenotaph  or  the  most  magnificent  mausoleum 
would  have  crumbled  into  dust.  To  us,  it  is  an  invaluable  treas- 
ure, and  the  name  of  Thomas  Dowse  will  henceforth  bo  inscribed 
upon  our  rolls  and  upon  our  hearts  among  our  greatest  and  most 
honored  benefactors. 

I  cannot  receive  the  key  which  has  just  been  handed  to  me, 
without  recurring  to  the  occasion,  less  than  a  year  ago,  when  he 
himself  presented  to  me  a  noble  volume  of  "  Purchas's  Pilgrims," 
as  the  earnest  of  the  donation  which  is  this  day  so  happily  con- 
summated. The  volume  is  here,  and  will  now  resume  its  place 
in  tlie  series  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  the  hand  which  gave  it  is 
cold  and  motionless,  and  the  ear  to  which  I  would  again  have  ad- 
dressed your  acknowledgments,  is  beyond  all  reach  of  human 
utterance.  I  rejoice  to  perceive,  however,  that  there  is  at  least 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  that  transaction  present  with  us  on  tiiis 
occasion.  And  while  I  offer  in  your  behalf  and  in  my  own,  a 
humble  tribute  of  affectionate  gratitude  to  the  dead,  I  feel  it  to  be 
but  just  to  unite  with  it  an  expression  of  cordial  thanks  to  the 
living,  —  by  whom  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Dowse  and  tlie  welfare  of 
our  society  have  been  so  kindly  and  liberally  consulted. 

Mr.  Dowse  himself  would,  I  am  sure,  have  rejoiced  to  know, 
that  the  name  of  his  chosen  and  devoted  friend  would  be  asso- 
ciated with  his  own,  in  the  grateful  remembrance  and  respect  of 
all  who  shall  now  or  hereafter  enjoy  the  privileges  of  this  charm- 
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ing  resort ;  and  the  name  of  George  Livermore  will  be  always  so 
associated.  The  munificent  provision  which  has  been  this  mo- 
ment announced,  in  the  communication  just  delivered  to  me,  as 
having  been  made  by  himself  and  his  co-executor,  Mr.  Dale,  for 
the  permanent  safe  keeping  and  superintendence  of  the  Library, 
calls  especially  for  our  renewed  acknowledgments,  and  I  tender 
to  them  both,  in  behalf  of  every  member  of  the  society,  a  sincere 
expression  of  our  deep  and  heartfelt  obligation. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  gentlemen,  to  remind  you  that  our  re- 
sponsibilities increase  proportionately  with  our  opportunities  and 
advantages ;  that  many  things  remain  to  be  desired  and  to  be 
done  to  perfect  other  departments  of  our  institution,  and  to  ren- 
der them  worthy  of  what  has  thus  been  inaugurated  ;  and  to 
assure  you  that,  for  myself,  I  shall  most  gladly  co-operate,  in 
every  way  in  my  power,  with  the  excellent  and  efficient  officers 
whom  you  have  associated  with  me,  in  promoting  the  continued 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  a  society,  whose  objects  are  at  once  so 
interesting  and  so  important. 


MUSIC  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

AN   ADDRESS    DELIVERED   AT    THE    OPENING    OP    THE    FIRST    MUSICAL    FESTIVAL    IN 

BOSTON,   MAY  21,  1857. 


I  AM  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  the  request  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Chickering,  —  the  worthy  successor  of  an 
honored  father  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  —  and  by  the  invitation  of  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
him  in  the  government  of  that  Institution,  —  of  which  it  becomes 
nie  to  remember  most  gratefully  to-day,  that,  by  their  unmerited 
favor,  I  have  myself  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  an  Honorary  Mem- 
ber for  nearly  twenty  years,  —  to  inaugurate  the  Festival  which 
is  now  about  to  commence,  by  some  introductory  words  of  com- 
memoration and  of  welcome. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  difficulty  of  the  service  to  which  I 
have  thus  been  called.  I  am  deeply  sensible  how  thin  and 
meagre  any  single,  unaccompanied  human  voice  must  sound,  in 
this  spacious  Hall  and  to  this  expecting  audience,  when  brought, 
even  by  anticipation,  into  such  immediate  contrast  with  the  mul- 
titudinous choral  and  instrumental  power  and  grandeur  which 
may  be  seen  arrayed  behind  me  and  around  me,  and  which  are 
presently  to  break  upon  us  in  a  glorious  flood  of  mingled  har- 
mony and  light.* 

More  than  one  of  the  great  Masters,  whose  genius  is  to  be 
illustrated  during  the  progress  of  this  Festival,  have  found  their 
highest  powers  tasked  to  the  utmost,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  prepar- 
ing an  adequate  and  appropriate  Overture,  even  for  a  single  one 
of  the  great  compositions  to  which  they  have  owed  their  fame ; 

*  Haydn's  Creation,  with  its  sublime  opening  chorus  "  Let  there  be  Light," 
immediately  followed  the  Address. 
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and  some  of  them,  I  believe,  have  abandoned  the  effort  altogether. 
How  hopeless,  then,  is  it  for  me  to  attempt  to  say  any  thing, 
which  shall  constitute  a  worthy  prelude  to  all  the  magnificent 
Oratorios  and  Symphonies  with  which  this  Hall  is  now  succes- 
sively to  resound  !  Well,  well,  may  I  recall  the  opening  of  that 
memorable  musical  competition,  so  forcibly  depicted  in  the  cele- 
brated Ode  on  the  Passions  :  — 

"First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 
Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid, 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made." 

But  I  shall  hardly  succeed  in  rendering  the  formidable  Solo 
which  I  have  undertaken,  either  more  easy  to  myself  or  more 
acceptable  to  others,  by  indulging  too  much  in  the  fashionable 
tremolo  of  the  hour ;  and  I  turn,  therefore,  without  further  pre- 
amble or  apology,  to  a  simple  discharge  of  the  service  which  I 
have  promised  to  perform  ;  —  not,  indeed,  altogether  without 
notes,  for  that  would  be  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  occasion  ; 
but  not  without  a  due  remembrance,  I  trust,  of  the  apt  and 
excellent  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Son  of  Sirach :  "  Speak,  thou 
that  art  the  elder,  for  it  becometh  thee,  but  with  sound  judg- 
ment ;  and  hinder  not  the  music.  Pour  not  out  words  where 
there  is  a  musician,  and  show  not  forth  wisdom  out  of  time.  Let 
thy  speech  be  short,  comprehending  much  in  few  words."  * 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  matter  of  reproach  upon  us 
New  Englanders,  my  friends,  that  we  are  too  ready  to  imitate  the 
fashions,  and  even  to  ape  the  follies,  of  the  Old  World ;  and  I 
think  we  nuist  all  admit  that  there  have  been  periods  in  our  his- 
tory, when  the  chai-ge  was  not  altogether  without  foundation. 
We  come  to-day,  however,  to  borrow  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
our  brethren  of  Old  England,  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
copy, —  which  is  eminently  worthy  of  being  copied,  —  and  which 
I  trust  is  destined  to  be  rei)roduced,  —  in  enlarged  and  improved 
editions, —  IVccpK'ntly  if  not  statedly,  in  the  future  history  of 
this  cdiiiniiinity. 

•  This  iiitinuition  was  fullilied,  in  the  delivery  of  the  Address,  by  the  omission 
of  many  paHfuges  which  are  included  in  tiic  printed  copy. 
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For  many  years  past,  —  I  know  not  exactly  how  many,  —  the 
great  Musical  Festivals  of  Birmingham  and  Norwich,  of  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  and  York,  have  been  among  the  must  cher- 
ished and  delightful  holidays  of  our  mother  country.  They  have 
done  much  for  the  cause  of  musical  improvement,  and  they 
have  done  much,  too,  for  the  innocent  entertainment  and  whole- 
some recreation  of  the  people.  Tiie  most  eminent  living  com- 
posers and  performers  of  Europe  have  been  proud  to  take  a  part 
in  them,  and  the  most  distinguished  lovers  and  patrons  of  art 
have  been  eager  to  attend  tliem. 

At  this  very  moment,  as  you  know,  arrangements  are  in  pro- 
gress for  holding  one  of  them,  on  a  grander  scale  than  ever 
before,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham ;  and  the  presence  and 
patronage  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  —  whose  musical 
skill  and  science,  it  has  been  said  upon  the  best  authority,  Avould 
alone  have  won  for  them  no  ordinary  distinction,  had  they  been 
in  a  condition  of  life  to  admit  of  the  full  development  and  public 
display  of  such  accomplishments  —  have  been  promised  and  ac- 
cepted for  the  occasion. 

We   have   no   Queenly  presence   or   Princely    patronage,   my 
friends,  to  rely  vipon,  for  lending  grace  or  dignity  to  such  an 
occasion,  —  though  forms  and  features  which  would  add  brilliancy 
to  a  diadem  are  never  wanting  to  our  public  assemblies;  —  but 
we  have  the  fullest  confidence    that   Republican   ears   are   not 
insensible  to  "  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  and  that  Repub- 
lican hearts  are  neither  closed  nor  callous  to  the  impression, 
whether  of  the  softer  melodies  or  the  sublimer  harmonies  of  the 
divine  art.     And  in  that  confidence  we  are  assembled  here  to-day, 
to  inaugurate  the  first  Musical  Festival,  which  will  have  been 
organized  and  conducted  in  New  England,  or,  I  believe  I  may 
say,  in  all  America,  after  the  precise  pattern  of  the  great  Festi- 
vals of  Europe,  —  hailing  it  as  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
Festivals,  which  may  not  be  less  distinguished  in  future  years, 
perhaps,  than  those  from  whose  example  it  has  been  borrowed, — 
and  welcoming  it,  especially,  as  another  advance  towards  that 
general  education  of  the  heart,  the  tastes,  and  the  affections,  of 
which  Heaven  knows  how  much  we  stand  in  need,  and  which  is 
to  be  carried  on  and  conducted,  in  no  small  part  at  least,  through 
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refined  and  elevated  appeals  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear,  under  the 
guidance  and  inspiration  of  Christian  faith  and  fear  and  love,  by 
every  dejjartment  of  human  Art. 

The  puldic  performance  of  sacred  or  of  secular  Music  is, 
indeed,  —  1  need  hardly  say,  —  by  no  means  a  new  thing,  or  a 
thing  of  recent  introduction,  in  this  community.  I  know  not 
exactly  how  early  musical  entertainments  commenced  in  the  old 
town  of  Boston.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Pilgrims  of 
Massachusetts,  like  those  of  Plymonth,  in  the  beautiful  words 
of  ^Irs.  Hemans,  ''  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom  with 
their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer." 

"  Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 

And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea ; 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  wood  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  Free." 

They  sang  the  psalms  of  David  as  versified  by  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  or  by  Henry  Ains worth,  the  eminent  Brownist,  adapting 
them  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  the  tunes  arranged  by  that  ancient 
"Bachelor  of  Music,"  Thomas  Ravenscroft ;  —  and  sometimes,  I 
doubt  not,  they  sang  the  hymns  and  songs  of  simple  old  George 
Wither,  to  the  plain  and  plaintive  two-part  melodies  of  Orlando 
Gibbons.  And,  by  and  by,  they  made  a  Psalm-book  for  tliem- 
selves,  and  published  it  among  the  cherished  first-fruits  of  a  New 
England  free  press.* 

But  the  Fine  Arts,  of  which  Music  is  eminently  one,  can  find 
no  soil  or  sky  for  growth  or  culture  in  a  new  country  and  amid 
unsettled  institutions.  They  are  at  once  the  frnit  and  the  orna- 
ment of  peace,  civilization,  and  refinement.  We  have  authentic 
history  for  the  fiict  that  in  1GT6"  there  were  no  musicians  by 
trade  "  on  this  peninsula.  Yet  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
certainly,  the  largest  hall  in  the  place  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Concert  Hall.  —  and  as  early  as  the  second  of  January,  1775, 
"  a  Concert  of  Music  "  was  advertised  there,  — "  Tickets  to  be  had 

•  fJovcrnor  Kndic-ott' s  copy  of  "  Kavi-nscroft's  Psahns  "  is  in  tlie  Lil)rary  of  tlie 
MasKHchusftts  Historical  Society, —  where,  also,  is  a  copy  of  Witlier's  Hymns  and 
Songs,  with  the  aiitograpli  of  Martha  Winthro]),  wlio  came  over  to  New  England  in 
lf):',l,  and  died  soon  afterwards.     The  liay  Psalm  liook  was  published  in  1G40. 
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at  the  place  of  performance  in  Queen  Street  (now  Court  Street), 
at  four  shillings  each."  For  a  long  series  of  years,  doubtless, 
that  now  venerable  Hall  fulfilled  the  peculiar  purpose  which  was 
designated  by  its  name.  In  casually  turning  over  the  columns 
of  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  a  few  years'  later  date,  I  observed 
an  advertisement  of  a  Grand  Concert  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1769  (which  was  postponed,  however,  on  account  of  the  weather, 
to  the  following  week),  for  the  benefit  of  a  Mr.  Hartley,  with  a 
solo  on  the  violin,  —  probably  not  quite  equal  to  the  one  which 
Ole  Bull  gave  us  last  week,  or  one  of  the  brothers  Mollenhauer 
a  few  weeks  ago,  —  but  still  "by  a  gentleman  lately  arrived." 
So  early  did  we  begin  to  manifest  that  indebtedness  to  foreign 
musical  talent,  which  no  young  and  industrious  country  need  be 
ashamed  or  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  and  which  we  recognize 
with  satisfaction  and  gratitude,  not  only  in  more  than  one  of  our 
most  popular  and  successful  professors  and  instructors,  but  in  so 
many  of  the  admirable  Orchestra  and  in  the  skilful  Conductor 
of  this  occasion. 

In  the  Boston  Gazette  for  1782,  I  have  met  with  the  advertise- 
ments of  at  least  two  other  Concerts,  —  both  of  them  given  for 
that  best  and  worthiest  of  all  objects,  "  the  benefit  of  the  Poor  ;" 
—  one  of  them  at  King's  Chapel  on  the  23d  of  April,  where  a 
Mr.  Selby  was  announced  to  preside  at  the  organ ;  the  other  at 
Trinity  Church,  where  the  organ  was  played  by  a  Mr.  Bellsted  — 
no  match,  I  venture  to  say,  for  the  portly  Jackson  or  the  accom- 
plished Hayter  of  later  days,  —  and  where  the  vocal  music  was 
performed  by  an  association  of  singers  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
the  Aretinian  Society.  I  have  observed  a  notice,  too,  of  at  least 
one  Instrumental  Concert,  given  on  the  28th  of  January,  1783, 
by  the  band  of  the  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Artillery,  whose 
instruments  were  at  length  just  about  to  be  happily  released  from 
the  harsh  and  horrid  service  of  Revolutionary  battle-fields,  and 
which  may  have  been  the  original  pioneer  of  the  numerous  Mili- 
tary Bands,  whose  music  has  given  brilliancy  to  so  many  of  the 
volunteer  parades  of  succeeding  years. 

But  a  more  memorable  Concert  than  either  of  those  to  which 
1  have  alluded,  has  come  down  to  us  on  the  pages  of  history  —  a 
Concert   of   Sacred   Music  —  called,  at  the   time,  an   Oratorio, 
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though  in  fact  somewhat  miscellaneous  in  its  character,  and 
given  at  King's  Chapel  on  Tuesday,  the  2Tth  of  October,  1789, 
on  occasion  of  the  visit  of  George  Washington  to  Boston,  as  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States. 

Washington  had  been  received  and  escorted  into  the  town,  by 
a  grand  civil  and  military  procession,  on  Saturday,  the  24th  of 
October ;  and  on  his  reaching  the  front  of  the  Old  State  House, 
and  entering  the  colonnade  of  that  time-honored  building  (which 
I  wish  could  be  once  more  restored  to  its  old  appearance  and  to 
some  worthy  department  of  the  public  service),  a  select  choir  of 
singers,  stationed  upon  a  Triumphal  Arch  erected  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  with  Daniel  Rea,  the  most  famous  vocalist  of 
Boston  in  that  day,  at  their  head,  had  welcomed  him  by  the  per- 
formance of  an  original  Ode,  of  whose  quality  a  very  few  lines 
may,  perhaps,  afford  a  sufficient  specimen.     It  commenced   as 

follows :  — 

"  Great  Washington  the  Hero's  come, 
Each  heart  exulting  hears  tlie  sound ; 
Tliousands  to  their  dehverer  throng, 
And  shout  him  welcome  all  around ! 
Now  in  full  chorus  join  the  song. 
And  shout  aloud,  Great  Washington." 

I  doubt  not  that  the  air  and  execution  of  this  performance  were 
at  least  quite  equal  to  the  poetry,  —  though  that  is  not  saying 
much.  But  the  musical  talent  of  our  metropolis  was  not  satisfied 
with  a  single  exhibition  of  itself  in  honor  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  A  more  formal  concert  of  Sacred  Music  had,  indeed, 
been  previously  arranged  for  an  earlier  day,  with  a  view  to  raise 
funds  for  finishing  the  portico  of  the  Chapel  ;  but  it  had  been 
postponed  on  account  of  the  weather,  or  for  some  want  of  prepara- 
tion. It  was  now  fixed  for  the  week  of  Washington's  visit,  and 
the  j)rogrannne  is  still  extant  in  the  papers  of  that  period. 

After  an  original  anthem,  composed  by  the  organist,  Mr.  Selby, 
—  for,  it  seems,  that  native  compositions  were  not  altogether  dis- 
carded oil  that  occasion,  —  the  beautiful  airs  of  Handel  —  "  Com- 
fort ye  my  pco|)lt'  "  and  "  Let  the  bright  Seraphim"  —  were  to  be 
Hung  by  Mr.  Rea  ;  while  the  Second  Part  was  to  consist  of  a  short 
but  entire  Oratorio,  ol"  which  I  have  seen  no  account  either  before 
or  since,  founded  on  tlie  story  of  Jonah.     The  choruses  were  to 
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be  performed  by  the  Independent  Musical  Society,  and  the  instru- 
mental parts  by  a  society  of  gentlemen,  aided  by  the  Band  of  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty's  Fleet,  then  lying  in  our  harbor. 

It  seems,  however,  that  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  several  of 
the  best  performers,  —  who  were  suffering  from  a  prevailing  cold 
which  afterwards,  I  believe,  acquired  the  name  of  the  Wasliington 
Influenza,  —  a  portion  of  this  programme  was  again  postponed. 
But  the  occasion  was  still  a  brilliant  and  memorable  one.  The 
ladies  of  Boston  attended  in  great  numbers,  —  many  of  them 
with  sashes  bearing  "  the  bald  eagle  of  the  Union  and  the  G.  W. 
in  conspicuous  places,"  while  the  Marchioness  of  Traversay  (the 
wife  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  French  fleet),  exhibited  on  this 
occasion,  we  are  told,  the  G.  W.  and  the  Eagle  set  in  brilliants, 
on  a  black  velvet  ground,  on  the  bandeau  of  her  hat. 

Washington  himself  was  of  course  there,  and  another  original 
Ode  in  his  honor  was  performed  in  the  place  of  some  of  the 
omitted  pieces ;  an  Ode  of  which  I  may  confidently  venture  to 
give  more  than  a  single  verse,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  will  find  a 
ready  echo  in  all  our  hearts  :  — 

"  Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  the  spot, 

Where  once  thy  conquering  banners  waved, 
0  never  be  thy  praise  forgot, 
By  those  thy  matchless  valor  saved. 

"  Thy  glory  beams  to  Eastern  skies, 

See  !  Europe  shares  the  sacred  flame,  — 
And  hosts  of  patriot  heroes  rise, 
To  emulate  thy  glorious  name. 

"  Labor  awhile  suspends  his  toil. 
His  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay ; 
And  Friendship  wears  a  brigher  smile. 
And  Music  breathes  a  sweeter  lay. 
• 
"  May  health  and  joy  a  wreath  entwine, 

And  guard  thee  througli  this  scene  of  strife, 
Till  Seraphs  shall  to  thee  assign 
A  wreath  of  everlasting  life." 

Of  all  the  Oratorios  or  Concerts  which  Boston  has  ever  wit- 
nessed, I  think  this  is  the  one  we  should  all  have  preferred  the 
privilege  of  attending.     Who  does  not  envy  our  grandfathers  and 
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grandmothers  the  satisfaction  of  thus  uniting  —  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  influenza — in  the  homage  which  was  so  justly  paid 
to  the  transcendent  character  and  incomparable  services  of  Wash- 
ington, and  of  enjoying  a  personal  view  of  his  majestic  form  and 
features  ?  It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  interest,  and  not  perhaps  gen- 
erally known,  that  a  young  German  artist  of  that  day,  then  set- 
tled in  Boston,  by  the  name  of  Gullagher,  seated  himself,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap,  in  a  pew  in  the  chapel, 
where  he  could  observe  and  sketch  those  features  and  that  form, 
and  that  having  followed  up  his  opportunities  afterwards,  —  not 
without  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  Washington  himself,  —  he 
com])leted  a  portrait  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Bel- 
knap's family,  and  which,  tliough  it  may  never  be  allowed  to 
supersede  tlie  likeness  which  has  become  classical  on  the  glowing 
canvas  of  the  gifted  Stuart,  may  still  have  sometliing  of  peculiar 
intci-ost  in  the  musical  world,  as  the  Boston  Oratorio  portrait  of 
Washington. 

But  I  must  not  detain  you  longer,  my  friends,  with  these  his- 
torical reminiscences  of  the  music  of  Boston  in  its  earlier  days, 
—  interesting  as  I  am  sure  they  must  be  to  us  all.  I  pass  at 
once,  and  without  a  word  of  comment,  over  a  period  of  a  full 
quarter  of  a  century.  Washington  has  now  completed  his  two 
terms  of  civil  administration,  with  a  brilliancy  of  success  by  no 
means  inferior  to  that  which  had  distinguished  his  military  career. 
Dcatli  has  at  length  set  its  seal  upon  the  surpassing  love  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  whole  American  Nation,  and  he  has  gone  down 
to  a  grave,  which,  —  rescued  from  all  danger  of  desecration  by 
the  loyalty  of  Virginia  women  and  t\\G  eloquence  of  at  least  one 
Northern  Statesman,  —  is  destined  to  be  more  and  more  a  place 
of  devout  pilgrimage  and  reverent  resort  for  the  friends  of  civil 
liberty  and  free  government,  fr©m  all  climes  and  in  all  genera- 
tions. The  country,  nican while,  which  owed  him  so  i inestimable 
a  debt,  has  gone  thi-ough  with  many  vicissitudes  of  condition 
Bince  his  death,  —  all,  as  we  believe,  providentially  arranged  or 
permitfctj  to  (lisci|)liii('  our  youthful  vigor,  and  to  develop  the  in- 
stitutions and  consolidate  the  I'nion  whirh  it  had  cost  so  much 
1»1o(hI  and  treasui't;  to  I'staldish.  A  st'coiid  war  with  Great  Britain 
lias  been  waged, —  sometimes  called  the  second  War  of  Independ- 
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ence, —  and  now  at  length  the  bow  of  peace  and  promise  is  once 
more  seen  spanning  "  the  wide  arch  of  our  ranged  empire."  Be- 
neath its  genial  radiance  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of 
prosperity  and  progress  such  as  the  world  has  never  before  wit- 
nessed. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  year  1814,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  was  signed  at  Ghent, —  a 
worthy  commemoration  of  that  blessed  event  when  the  Herald 
Angels  were  heard  singing  to  the  sheplierds  on  the  plains  of  Beth- 
lehem,—  "Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  towards  men."  But  that 
Treaty  was  not  known  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  for  six  or  seven 
weeks  after  its  date.  Tlie  great  battle  of  New  Orleans,  as  you 
well  know,  was  fought  at  least  two  weeks  after  that  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  signed.  Our  modern  system  of  railroads  and  steamers 
and  telegraphs  might  have  saved  that  effusion  of  fraternal  blood ; 
—  might  have  deprived  individual  heroes  —  might  have  deprived 
our  country  and  its  history  —  of  all  the  glory  which  belonged  to 
that  really  great  victory.  If  that  gigantic  Ocean  Harp,  wliich  is  at 
this  moment  in  process  of  being  strung,  —  whose  deep  diapason 
is  destined  to  produce  a  more  magical  music  on  the  sea  than  old 
mythology  or  modern  fable  ever  ascribed  to  siren,  mermaid,  or 
Arion,  —  if  the  mysterious  gamut  of  that  profound  submarine 
chord  had  been  in  successful  operation  then,  as  we  hope  it  soon 
will  be,  between  St.  John's  and  Valentia  Bay,  —  those  cotton-bag 
ramparts  at  New  Orleans  might  never  have  been  celebrated  in 
history  ;  while,  of  those  who  so  gallantly  defended  them,  many 
would  not  have  been  laid  so  low,  and  some,  perhajis,  would  hardly 
have  risen  so  high. 

The  news  of  Peace,  however,  at  length  reached  New  York  on 
the  11th  of  February,  1815,  and  was  brought  on  to  Boston  by 
Express,  with  what  was  then  called  unexampled  despatch,  —  in 
bout  thirty-two  hours.  Tiie  celebration  of  the  event,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Legislature  which  was  then  in  session,  and 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  our  venerable  fellow-citizen, 
JosiAH  QuiNCY,  —  whose  always  welcome  presence  we  hail  with 
peculiar  gratification  on  this  occasion,  —  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  took  place  on  the  22d  of  February 
following.     And  never  was  Washington's  birthday  more  appropri- 
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atcly  and  nobly  celebrated.  I  have  myself  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  the  brilliancy  and  sparkle  of  the  illumination  and  fireworks  in 
the  evening,  and  my  matnrer  eyes  have  often  sought  in  vain  for 
tlunr  match  in  all  the  dazzling  demonstrations  of  later  holidays. 
]>ut  the  full  heart  of  Boston  could  find  no  adequate  utterance  for 
itself  but  in  music.  Nothing  but  a  "  Te  Deum  Laudamus  "  could 
satisfy  the  emotions  of  that  hour,  and  the  great  feature  of  the 
occasion  was  a  service  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  —  without 
orations  or  sermons,  —  in  the  old  Stone  Chapel,  where,  after 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop,  then  the  aged  and  respected  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Church,  the  Duet  of  "  Lovely  Peace  "  was  sung 
by  Colonel  AVebb  and  Miss  Graupner,  and  a  part  of  the  Dettingen 
Te  Deum  and  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  of  Handel  were  executed  by 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  vocal  and  instrumental  performers. 
The  newspapers  of  the  day  —  not  yet  inured  to  any  thing  of  in- 
discriminate or  venal  puffing  —  pronounce  it,  by  all  admission, 
the  very  best  music  ever  heard  in  Boston. 

And  now,  my  friends,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  impres- 
sive musical  services  of  that  Peace  Jubilee  gave  the  primary  im- 
pulse to  the  establishment  of  the  Association,  which  is  signalizing 
to-day  the  forty-second  year  of  its  active  existence  by  the  Festival 
we  are  assembled  to  inaugurate.     Its  echoes  had    hardly  died 
away,  —  four  weeks,  indeed,  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  it  was 
lield,  —  before  a  notice  was  issued  by  Gottlieb  Graupner,  Thomas 
Smitli  Webb,  and  Asa  Peabody,  for  a  meeting  of  those  interested 
in  the  subject  "  of  cultivating  and  improving  a  correct  taste  in 
the  performance  of  sacred  music."     In  that  meeting,  held  on  the 
30tli  of  March,  1815,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  originated. 
On  tlie  20th  of  April,  their  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  signed 
In-  at  least  one  of  the  members  of  the  very  Board  of  Directors  by 
wlioiu  1  am  at  this  moment  surrounded,  —  the  wortliy  Treasurer 
(»r  thi'  Society, —  Matthew  Stanley  Parker,  Esi].,  —  wliose  family 
name  is  so  honorablv  associated   hotli  witli   the  i)ast  historv  and 
the  fiitiiii'   hopes  of  the   music  of  Boston.     The   following  May- 
Day  \\iin(!ssed  thrir   liist    private  practising  from  the  old   Lock 
Hospital  Collection,  —  and  on  the  succeeding  Ciiristmas  evening, 
at  the  same  consecrated  Cha|)el,  where  Washington  attended  that 
nnnioialile  i'uhlic  Concert  a  quarter  of  a   century  before,  and 
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where  that  solemn  Jubilee  of  Peace  had  been  so  recently  cele- 
brated, then-  first  Grand  Oratorio  was  given,  to  a  delighted 
audience  of  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  persons,  with  tlie  Russian 
Consul,  the  well-remembered  Mr.  Eustaphieve,  assisting  as  one  of 
the  performers  in  the  Orchestra. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  has 
been  one  of  the  recogniized  and  cherislied  institutions  of  Boston. 
Their  progress  is  illustrated  by  the  signal  improvement  which 
has  been  witnessed  in  the  musical  services  of  all  our  churches, 
and  in  the  growing  taste  and  skill  which  have  rendered  the 
singing  of  sacred  music  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  delightful 
recreations  of  the  domestic  circle.  Their  history  is  written,  still 
more  conspicuously,  in  the  records  of  the  nearly  five  hundred 
Public  Oratorios,  besides  almost  as  many  less  formal  concerts, 
which  the  Society  have  performed,  and  of  the  numerous  civic  and 
religious  ceremonials  at  which  they  have  assisted.  To  them  we 
have  owed  one  of  the  most  effective  and  attractive  features  of 
not  a  few  of  our  grandest  Anniversary  Festivals,  —  our  first  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  Washington's  birthday,  and  our  second 
centennial  celebration  of  the  Birthday  of  Boston.  To  them  we 
have  owed  one  of  the  most  grateful  and  graceful  compliments 
which  have  been  paid  to  the  distinguished  guests  who  from  time 
to  time  have  visited  our  city,  —  to  Presidents  Monroe  and  Jack- 
son and  Tyler,  and  to  Henry  Clay,  —  all  of  whom  have  accepted 
their  invitations  and  attended  their  Oratorios.  By  them,  too, 
have  been  performed  the  Funeral  Dirges  for  our  illustrious  dead. 
It  was  to  their  swelling  peal  that  our  own  Webster  alluded  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  in  his  magnificent  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
when  he  said,  —  "I  catch  that  solemn  song,  I  echo  that  lofty 
strain  of  funeral  triumph,  —  'their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace, 
but  their  name  liveth  evermore.'  "  And  their  funeral  chant  was 
heai'd  again,  when  Faneuil  Hall  was  once  more  shrouded  in  black, 
and  when  that  matchless  orator  was  himself  the  subject  of  heart- 
felt lamentation  and  eulogy.  To  them  we  have  been  indebted 
for  the  first  production  in  our  country  of  not  a  few  of  tlie  sub- 
limest  compositions  of  the  great  Masters  of  Europe,  and  to  them 
we  have  owed  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  most  exquisite  and 
inspiring  airs  of  those  compositions,  executed  by  an  Inclcdon  or 
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a  Phillips,  a  Horn,  a  Braham,  or  a  Caradori  Allan.  I  may  not 
attempt  to  name  the  more  recent  vocalists,  foreign  or  domestic, 
whom  they  have  successively  brought  forward,  and  some  of  whom 
are  here  to  add  brilliancy  to  the  present  occasion.  Incited  by 
their  example,  too,  other  Associations  have  been  organized  in  our 
own  city  and  in  the  neighboring  towns,  as  well  as  in  various 
other  parts  of  our  Commonwealth  and  country,  —  the  Academy 
of  Music,  the  Musical  Education  Society,  the  Mendelssohn  Choral 
Society,  and  many  others,  —  which  have  rendered  efficient  service 
in  a  conmion  cause,  and  which  deserve  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  every  lover  of  harmony. 

When  this  Society  was  originally  instituted,  the  music  of 
Boston,  of  New  England,  and  I  may  say  of  all  America,  both 
sacred  and  secular,  was  in  a  most  crude  and  disorganized  con- 
dition. Aretinian  Societies  and  Independent  Musical  Societies 
had  done  a  little  for  it,  and  then  died  out.  Occasional  concerts, 
like  those  to  which  I  have  alluded,  may  be  found  scattered  at 
long  and  dreary  intervals  along  the  previous  half  century.  A 
worthy  sou  of  the  Old  Colony,  too,  whence  so  many  good  things 
have  sprung,  had  already  commenced  the  publication  of  "  the 
Bridgewater  Collection."  *  But  there  was  no  systematic  and 
permanent  organization  for  the  improvement  of  musical  taste, 
skill,  or  science,  in  any  of  our  large  communities ;  and  there  was 
but  little  of  either  taste,  skill,  or  science  to  be  improved.  I  have 
heard  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams  —  an  intense  lover  of  music 
himself,  and  whose  comprehensive  acquirements  embraced  a 
knowledge  of  this  i)articular  subject  which  would  have  been 
extraordinary  in  anyl)ody  else  —  tell  a  story,  which  may  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  American  music  at  that  precise 
pciiuil.  During  the  jiegotiation,  at  Ghent,  of  that  treaty  of  peace 
to  which  1  have  just  alluded,  a  Festival  or  Banquet,  or  it  may 
liave  been  a  Hall,  was  altout  to  take  place,  at  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  pay  tlie  customary  musical  comj)liment  to  all  tiie  Sov- 
ereigns who  were  either  present  or  represented  on  the  occasion. 
The  Sovereign  People  of  the  United  States  —  represented  there, 
as  you  remember,  by  Mr.  Adams  himself,  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Jonathan   Russell,  and   Mr.  CaUatin  —  were,  of  course,  not 

*  Tlie  late  lion.  N;iliuiii  Mitcliell. 
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to  be  overlooked  ;  and  the  Musical  Conductor  or  Band  Master  of 
the  place  called  upon  these  Commissioners  to  furnish  him  with 
our  National  Air.  Our  National  Air,  said  they,  is  Yankee  Doodle. 
Yankee  Doodle,  said  tlie  Conductor,  What  is  that  ?  Where  shall 
I  find  it  ?  By  whom  was  it  composed  ?  Can  you  supply  me 
with  the  score  ?  The  perplexity  of  the  Connnissioners  may  be 
better  conceived  than  described.  They  were  fairly  at  their  wit's 
ends.  They  had  never  imagined  that  they  should  have  scores  of 
that  sort  to  settle,  and  each  turned  to  the  other  in  despair.  At 
last  they  bethought  them,  in  a  happy  moment,  that  there  was 
a  colored  servant  of  Mr.  Clay's  who,  like  so  many  of  his  race, 
was  a  first-rate  whistler,  and  who  was  certain  to  know  Yankee 
Doodle  by  heart.  He  was  forthwith  sent  for  accordingly,  and 
the  problem  was  solved  without  further  delay.  The  Band  Master 
jotted  down  the  air  as  the  colored  boy  whistled  it ;  and  before 
night,  said  Mr.  Adams,  Yankee  Doodle  was  set  to  so  many  parts 
that  you  would  hardly  have  known  it,  and  it  came  out  the  next 
day  in  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  viol  and  liautboy, 
of  drum,  trumpet,  and  cymbal,  to  the  edification  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  to  the  glorification  of  the  United  Sov- 
ereigns of  America !  Whether  that  boy  was  bond  or  free,  I  know 
not,  but  I  think  both  South  and  North  would  agree,  that  he 
earned  his  liberty  and  his  citizenship,  too,  on  that  occasion. 

I  would  not  disparage  Yankee  Doodle,  my  friends.  It  has 
associations  which  must  always  render  its  simple  and  homely 
melody  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  than  tlie 
most  elaborate  compositions  of  ancient  or  modern  science.  Should 
our  free  institutions  ever  again  be  in  danger,  whether  from  "  mal- 
ice domestic  or  foreign  levy,"  that  will  still  be  the  tune  to  which 
American  patriotism  will  keep  step.  We  must  always  preserve 
it,  and  never  be  ashamed  of  it ;  though  I  do  venture  to  hope 
that  a  day  may  come,  when,  like  England  and  Austria  and 
Russia,  —  to  name  no  other  lands,  —  we  may  have  something  fit 
to  be  entitled  a  National  Anthem,  which  shall  combine  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  God  with  the  glorious  memories  of  wise  and  brave 
men ;  which  shall  blend  tlie  emotions  of  piety  and  patriotism, 
uniting  in  sweet  accord  the  praises  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our 

Freedom  and  Independence,  with  those  of  his  chosen  and  com- 

22 
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missioned  human  instruments,  in  a  strain  worthy  to  commemo- 
rate the  rise  and  progress  of  our  Great  Republic. 

But  tliis  little  anecdote  of  what  happened  at  Ghent,  furnishes 
no  bad  illustration,  certainly,  of  the  condition  of  American  music 
at  the  precise  period  when  this  society  first  took  it  in  hand,  and 
when  it  migiit  almost  be  said  that  Yankee  Doodle  and  the  li])s 
of  a  whistling  boy  were  the  prevailing  airs  and  instruments  of 
our  land. 

What  a  contrast  does  this  occasion  suggest!  This  noble  hall 
itself,  —  second  to  none  in  the  world  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  to  which  it  has  been  dedicated,  —  the  pride  of  our  whole 
community,  and  which  reflects  so  much  credit  on  the  lil)eral 
enterprise  and  persevering  energy  of  those  who  were  immediately 
concerned  in  its  erection  ;  what  a  monument  it  stands  of  the 
musical  taste  and  zeal  to  which  the  old  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety gave  the  original  impulse !  For  myself,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  an  association,  whose 
performances  and  whose  publications,  through  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years,  under  the  Presidency  of  such  men  as  the  earlier 
and  the  later  Webl>,  of  Lowell  Mason,  of  Zeuner  and  Chickering 
and  Perkins,  —  have  exercised  so  important  an  influence  in  refin- 
ing and  elevating  the  musical  taste  of  New  England  ;  and  more 
especially  in  inij)roving  the  ciiaracter  of  our  sacred  music,  and 
affording  us  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  glorious  airs  and  an- 
thems and  choruses  which  have  been  composed  to  the  praise 
and  honor  of  God.  And  1  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
my  own  individual  obligation  to  them. 

This  is  not  the  occasion,  nor  am  I  the  person,  for  any  scientific 
analysis  or  comparison  of  styles  or  of  masters.  Every  thing  of 
this  sort  may  be  safely  left  to  our  excellent  music  journal  and 
its  acconiplisiied  editor  and  contril)utors.  Nor  will  1  venture 
to  detain  you  with  any  elaborate  periods  or  swelling  common- 
|ilae<!s  about  the  importance  and  influence  of  music;  in  general. 
'I'bc  i)oet8,  philosophers,  and  moralists  ol"  all  ages  are  riill  (iriheiu. 
'i'he  nuisic  of  the  riiui-eh.  the  ( 'atliedial,  and  the  Canip-nieeling ; 
of  I  he  Concert-room,  the  Academy,  and  tlie  Ojiera  :  of  the  fireside, 
the  seremide,  th(!  festival,  and  the  battle-field;  the  songs  of  the 
Trouba<lours,  tin.'  psalms  of  the  Covenanters,  the  hynms  of  Lutlier, 
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Wesley,  and  Watts  ;  Old  Hundred  ;  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Xiglit, 
Elgin,  and  Dundee  ;  Auld  Lang  Syne,  Home,  sweet  Home,  the 
Ranz  des  Vaches,  Hail  Columbia,  God  save  the  King,  the  Mar- 
seillaise, the  Red  Fox  of  Erin,  which  the  exquisite  songster  of 
Ireland  tells  us  made  the  patriot  Emmet  start  to  his  feet  and 
exclaim,  "  Oh  that  I  were  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
marching  to  that  air !  "  —  why,  my  friends,  what  a  continued  and 
crowded  record  does  the  history  of  the  world's  great  heart  present, 
of  the  noble  sympathies  which  have  been  stirred,  of  the  heroic 
impulses  which  have  been  awakened,  of  the  devotional  fires  which 
have  been  kindled,  of  the  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  and  love 
to  country,  —  not  always,  alas,  unattended  by  excess,  —  to  which 
animation  and  utterance  have  been  given,  by  the  magic  power 
of  music !  To  how  many  individual  hearts,  too,  here  and  every- 
where, has  the  story  of  David  charming  away  the  gloomy  moods 
of  the  Jewish  Monarch,  or,  more  likely  it  may  be,  of  Annot  Lyle 
cliasing  the  mists  from  the  spirit  of  the  Highland  Chief,  seemed 
only  like  a  transcript  of  some  cherished  experience  of  their  own ! 
But  I  pass  over  all  the  science  and  almost  all  the  sentiment  for 
which  the  occasion  might  give  opportunity.  You  are  here  to 
enjoy  .the  thing  itself,  which  will  be  far  better  than  any  flights 
of  descriptive  rhetoric  or  rhapsody  of  which  I  am  capable. 

I  must  be  permitted,  however,  to  congratulate  you,  before 
closing,  that  the  growing  worldliness  of  the  age  we  live  in  has 
not  quite  yet  diverted  the  divine  and  solemn  harmonies  of  this 
glorious  art  from  their  original  and  rightful  allegiance.  The 
Fine  Arts  in  every  department  —  Architecture  and  Sculpture, 
Painting  and  Music,  alike  —  have  owed  their  best  inspirations 
and  their  noblest  opportunities  to  religion.  The  Bible  has  always 
supplied  them  with  their  most  effective  themes.  Its  matchless 
diction,  its  magnificent  imagery,  its  exquisite  poetry,  its  glorious 
promises,  its  stupendous  miracles,  its  sublime  revelations  and 
realities  have  constituted  an  exhaustless  magazine  of  material  for 
them  all, —  and  more  especially  for  Music. 

Handel,  foremost,  in  merit  as  in  time,  among  the  little  com- 
pany of  world-renowned  Composers,*  —  and  whose  Statue  might 

*  Unless  Sebastian  Bach,  his  contemporary,  of  whose  works  so  many  are  lost, 
and  so  lew  are  familiarly  known  in  this  country,  may  be  his  e(iual. 
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•well  claim  no  second  place  in  this  very  Hall,  as  one  of  the 
supporters  of  that  gigantic  Organ  which  we  are  soon  to  welcome, 
—  Handel,  one  of  the  last  touches  of  whose  tremljling  fingers 
may  ha|)ly  have  rested  on  the  keys  of  an  organ  erected  just  one 
hundred  years  ago  last  August,  and  still  doing  most  acceptable 
service,  in  our  own  city,  which  tradition  tells  us  that  this  favorite 
musician  of  George  the  Second,  infirm  and  blind  as  he  was, 
selected  for  His  Majesty's  Chapel  in  New  England,  only  two 
years  before  his  death,  —  "the  giant  Handel,"  as  Pope  called 
him  —  ''the  more  than  Homer  of  his  age,"  as  Cowper  did  not 
scruple  to  add,  —  could  find  no  story  but  that  of  Redeeming 
Love,  no  career  or  character  but  that  of  the  Messiah,  for  the 
full  development  and  display  of  his  unrivalled  power  and 
pathos. 

Tliat  mysterious  demand  for  a  Requiem  which  haunted  the 
sleej)ing  and  the  waking  hours  of  the  dying  Mozart — the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Handel  upon  the  musical  throne  —  might  almost 
seem,  —  to  a  superstitious  mind,  perhaps,  —  to  have  been  only, 
after  all,  the  compunctious  visitings  of  a  breast,  which  was 
aroused  too  late  to  the  consciousness  of  having  prostituted  so 
many  of  its  best  emotions  upon  the  "  foolery  of  so  scandalous  a 
subject"*  as  that  of  Don  Giovanni,  and  which  could  find  no 
requiem  or  repose  for  itself,  till  it  had  made  that  last  and  grand- 
est effort  in  the  service  of  God. 

"NViien  Haydn  —  next  entitled  to  the  sceptre  —  was  giving  an 
account  of  his  own  Oratorio  of  the  Seasons,  he  is  related  to  have 
said,  "It  is  not  another  Creation,  —  and  the  reason  is  this:  In 
that  Oratorio  the  actors  are  angels ;  in  the  four  seasons  they  are 
but  peasants." 

Beethoven,  —  whom  the  munificent  liberality  and  consummate 
skill  of  kiudred  spirits  in  our  own  laud  have  united  in  enthroning 
as  the  presidiug  genius  of  this  Hall,  —  in  the  wonderful  instini- 
mentation  of  his  Symi)honies  and  Sonatas  and  Quatuors  and 
Trios,  seems  always  asj)iring  to  a  strain  —  and  often  reaching  it, 
too  —  which  has  less  of  earth  in  it  than  of  heaven.  "I  well 
know,"  said  he,  "  that  God  is  nearer  me  in  my  Art  than  others, 

*  'riiL'.sf  aiu  lliL-  words  of  Ikftlioveii,  wlio  said  ol  Mozart's  ^^rt-at  Opera,  —  "  The 
siicred  art  ought  never  to  be  degraded  to  the  I'oolery  of  so  scandalous  a  subject." 
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— I  commune  with  him  without  fear,  —  evermore  have  I  acknowl- 
edged and  understood  him."  And  when  dealing  with  any  thing 
more  articulate  tlian  the  fiincicd  language  of  tiie  skies,  he,  too, 
sought  his  best  inspiration  at  tlie  Mount  of  Olives,  and  found  it 
at  least  in  his  Hallelujahs. 

Mendelssohn's  ominous  and  insatiate  yearning  for  the  spirit- 
world  displayed  itself  first,  indeed,  in  his  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  —  but  it  was  only  in  depicting  the  wonderful  ways  and 
works  of  the  greatest  of  Prophets  and  the  greatest  of  Apostles, 

—  of  an  Elijah  and  a  St.  Paul,  —  that  his  genius  found  its  full 
play  and  won  its  noblest  triumphs. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  emotions  with  which,  just  ten  years 
ago,  in  London,  I  first  listened  to  the  Elijah.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  person  and  presence  of  the  young  and  brilliant 
Composer,  as  he  stood  in  Exeter  Hall  conducting  a  choir  and, 
band  of  six  or  seven  hundred  voices  and  instruments  in  the 
performance  of  that  most  impressive  Oratorio.  Less  than  six 
months  were  to  expire  —  nobody  dreamed  it  then  —  before  he 
himself  was  to  disappear  from  these  earthly  scenes  almost  as 
suddenly  as  the  great  Prophet  whom  he  was  portraying ;  —  and 
one  might  almost  imagine  that  the  first  faint  glories  of  the 
celestial  world  were  gleaming  upon  his  soul,  —  that  he  had  caught 
a  passing  glimpse  of  those  chariots  of  fire,  whose  rushing  sound 
and  sparkling  track  were  the  fit  accompaniments  of  that  miracu- 
lous translation  to  the  skies,  —  as  he  stood  trembling  with 
transport  at  his  own  magnificent  harmonies. 

Nor  can  I  fail  to  call  up,  in  this  connection,  the  image  of 
another  most  accomplished  and  distinguished  person,  in  whose 
company  I  was  privileged  to  listen  to  this  sublime  performance, 

—  the  late  Lord  EUcsmere,  —  who  represented  Great  Britain  so 
acceptably  at  the  opening  of  our  Crystal  Palace  in  New  York, 
who  delighted  Boston,  too,  by  his  genial  eloquence  at  our  School 
Festival  soon  afterwards,  and  whose  recent  death  has  occasioned 
so  much  of  sincere  and  just  regret  among  the  friends  of  art  in 
all  its  departments  and  in  both  heniisj)heres. 

And  now  I  rejoice  that  these  noble  Oratorios  of  these  greatest 
composers  arc  to  form  the  main  feature  of  this  occasion.  I 
rejoice  that,  at   this   first   New  England  Musical   Festival,  the 
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divine  Art  is  so  distinctly  to  recognize  its  rightful  relation  to 
Divinity,  as  the  privileged  handmaid  of  Religion.  Without  feel- 
ing called  upon  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  other  amusements 
and  festivals  for  which  other  voices  in  other  places  are  pleading, 
I  am  glad  that  this  veteran  Association  of  New  England,  faithful 
to  its  first  love,  true  to  the  key-note  of  its  earliest  organization, 

at  a  moment  too  when  so  many  influences  are  alluring  us 

away  from  whatever  is  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report,  —  has 
instituted  a  series  of  holidays,  not  only  combining  morality  and 
innocence  with  the  most  refined  and  elevating  enjoyment,  but 
blending  so  nobly  and  so  worthily  the  praises  of  God  with  the 
recreation  of  man. 

1  do  not  forget  that  a  severe  religious  casuistry  has  sometimes 
raised  a  question,  how  far  it  is  fit  to  employ  sacred  themes  and 
sacred  words  for  the  mere  purpose  of  entertainment.     But  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  mere  entertainment  is  all  that  is 
imparted,  or  all  that  is  intended,  by  such  performances.     That 
man  must  indeed  be  "  deaf  as  the  dead  to  harmony,"  who  can 
listen  to  the  story  of  the  Creation  or  of  the  Redemption,  as  told 
in  the  lofty  strains  which  are  presently  to  be  heard  here,  without 
being  kindled  into  a  more  fervent  admiration  and  adoration  of 
the  great  Author  and  Finisher  of  both.     Yes,  deaf  as  the  dead  to 
harmony  must  he  have  been  born,  and  with  a  soul  sealed  up  to 
at  least  one  of  the  highest  sources  of  insj)! ration,  who  feels  no 
glow  of  grateful  awe  as  the  light  flashes  forth  in  audible  corusca- 
tions upon  that  new-created  world,  and  no  thrill  of  holy  joy  as 
the  heavens  arc  heard  telling  the  glory  of  God ;  —  whose  belief 
in  the  miraculous  incarnation  of  "  One  mighty  to  save  "  is  not 
(piickened  as  the  majestic  titles  by  which   he  was  to  be  called 
come  pealing  forth  so  triumphantly  in  the  very  words  of  proph- 
ecy, —  "  Wonderful,  —  Counsellor,  —  the  Mighty  God  ; "  —  who  is 
not  conscious  of  a  more  vivid   faith  in  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,    as    the    sul)liin('    declaration    of    the    patient    old 
I'ati  iaich  is  again  and  iigain  so  exquisitely  reiterated,  —  "I  know 
—  1  iaiow  Ibat  my  Redeemer  liveth  ;"  —  and  who  does  not  catch 
a  deeper  sense  of  the    mystery   and   the   glory   of  tbat  blessed 
consununalion,  wben  "  tbc  Kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  become 
the    Kiii'jdoms   ol"   our   fiord   and   of   his  Christ,"    while  the  air 
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around  him  is  ringing  and  reverberating  with  the  ecstasy  of 
those  transcendent  and  exulting  Hallehijahs ! 

No,  it  is  not  entertainment  alone  which  this  occasion  will  have 
communicated  to  some  at  least  of  the  souls  which  shall  vibrate 
to  these  sublime  and  solemn  strains.  I  know  that  the  fervors  and 
raptures  which  result  from  mere  musical  susceptibility  are  no 
safe  substitute  for  the  prayer  and  praise  which  belong  to  the  true 
idea  of  religious  worship,  and  I  am  not  altogether  without  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  would  be  glad  to  see  this  ancient  society 
returning  to  its  original  practice  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  its  existence,  by  giving  some  of  its  public  performances, 
as  they  are  now  doing,  at  times  when  they  may  be  attended  and 
enjoyed  by  those  to  whom  the  domestic  circle  or  the  services  of 
the  Sanctuary  are  the  chosen  and  cherished  occupations  of  a 
Sunday  evening.  But  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  best  interest 
of  mankind,  when  the  noblest  and  most  impressive  varieties  of 
music  shall  be  utterly  discarded  and  divorced  from  the  service  of 
religion,  and  given  finally  over  to  the  meretricious  uses  of  sensu- 
ality or  superstition.  The  sacred  Chronicler  has  told  us  how  it 
was,  under  the  old  dispensation  —  that  it  was  only  "  when  the 
singers  and  the  trumpeters  were  as  one,  to  make  one  sound  to 
be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking  the  Lord,  and  when  they 
lifted  up  their  voice  with  the  trumpets  and  cyml)als  and  instru- 
ments of  music  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying,  '  For  he  is  good ; 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever;'"  —  that  it  was  only  then,  at 
the  outpouring  of  that  grand  vocal  and  instrumental  unison  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  that  the  visible  glory  of  the  Lord  came 
down,  filling  and  overshadowing  the  house  of  God.  And  tliongh 
the  Gospel  does  undoubtedly  point  to  a  purer  and  more  spiritual 
worship,  yet  from  that  most  memorable  and  solemn  hour,  of 
which  the  simple  record  runs  concerning  the  Saviour  and  his 
disciples,  —  "And  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went  out 
unto  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  —  from  that  most  memorable  and 
solemn  hour.  Music  has  been  recognized  as  a  consecrated  hand- 
maid of  Christianity ;  and  those  which  Christ  himself  has  thus 
joined  together,  it  is  not  for  any  man  to  put  asunder. 

And  may  God  grant  that  the  performances  which  are  now 
about  to  begin,  may  be  endued  with  a  double  power  over  the 
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hearts  of  all  who  hear  them ;  —  that  these  resounding  anthems 
may  do  something  to  purge  and  purify  the  corrupted  currents  of 
the  air  we  breathe  ;  —  that  these  lofty  enunciations  and  reitera- 
tions of  the  great  truths  of  the  Biljle  may  aid  in  arresting  and 
driving  back  the  tide  of  delusion,  inhdelity,  and  crime  wliich  is 
ra"-in<'-  and  swelling  so  fearfully  around  us;  —  and  that  these 
Hosannahs  and  Hallelujahs  may  combine  with  the  Prayers  and 
Alms  of  the  approaching  Anniversary  Week,  in  calling  down  a 
fresh  blessing  on  our  beloved  city  and  upon  us  who  dwell  in  it ; 
—  so  that  when  at  last  that  hour  shall  come,  which  can  neither 
be  hastened  nor  postponed  by  the  idle  calculations  of  learned 
astrologers,  or  the  idler  conjurations  of  diviners  and  sorcerers,  — 
when  the  trumpet  of  the  Archangel  shall  be  heard  sounding 
through  the  sky  and  summoning  us,  in  God's  own  time,  from  our 
destined  sleep  of  death,  —  our  hearts  and  voices  may  not  be 
wholly  unattuned  for  miiting  with  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  and 
all  the  Company  of  Heaven  in  that  sublime  Trisagion,  —  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts  I  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the 
majesty  of  thy  glory  !  " 

It  only  remains  for  me,  ladies  and  gejitlemen,  in  behalf  of  this 
oldest  existing  Musical  Society  of  Boston,  —  older,  if  1  mistake 
not,  than  almost  any  of  its  kind  in  London,  since  the  Institution 
of  the  Ancient  Concerts  has  passed  away  with  the  Iron  Duke, 
one  of  their  principal  Directors,  —  to  pronounce  the  single  word 
of  "  welcome  "  to  you  all.  But  while  offering  you  this  welcome 
in  tbcir  name,  as  I  now  most  respectfully  and  cordially  do,  I  feel 
that  my  duty  to-day  would  be  but  half  performed,  if  I  did  not, 
also,  in  your  name,  —  and  as  the  self-commissioned  organ  of  the 
vast  concourse  of  my  fellow-citizens,  by  whom  tliis  noble  Hall 
will  day  by  day  be  thronged,  —  if  I  did  not,  in  your  name  and  in 
theirs,  assure  the  members  of  this  old  pioneer  Association,  of  the 
sincere  and  grateful  api)reciati()n,  which  is  entertained  by  our 
\shnlc  cimiiiiiiiiitN ,  of  tbcir  unwearied  and  honorable  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  musical  improvement,  and  of  their  signal  success  in 
giving  a  worthier  and  ukuc  iinprcssivt;  utterance  to  the  praises 
of  G(til  '•  ill  tbe  great  congregation."  And  may  the  favor  of 
Heaven,  ami  tlic  pati-diccjc  itfa  generous  public,  never  be  wanting 
t<i  tbcii-  fill  iii'e  career  ! 


THE  CINCINNATI  SOCIETY. 

A    SPEECH    MADE    AT  THE   TRIENNIAL    BANQUET    OF    THE    CINCINNATI,  IN    BOSTON, 

MAY  27,  1857. 


I  HAD  hardly  expected  to  be  called  up  so  soon,  Mr.  President, 
while  so  many  distinguished  gentlemen  around  me  —  at  once 
better  entitled  to  attention,  and  better  able  to  reward  it  —  are 
still  unheard  on  this  occasion.  But  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  tlie 
kind  words  with  which  you  have  introduced  my  name  to  the  com- 
pany, and  for  the  substantial  compliment  of  being  counted  worthy 
to  respond  to  the  sentiment  which  has  just  been  proposed.  I 
cannot  but  feel,  sir,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  brave 
and  patriotic  fathers  of  New  England  being  remembered  at  tliis 
table,  and  by  those  who  are  assembled  at  it.  Perhaps  nobody 
knew  more  about  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  great  contest  for 
American  Independence,  out  of  which  this  society  grew,  and 
which  it  is  especially  designed  to  commemorate,  than  our  own 
Massachusetts  John  Adams.  And  it  was  in  one  of  tliosc  remark- 
able letters,  I  think,  which  he  wrote  to  the  honored  father  of  my 
excellent  friend  on  the  left  (Frederick  Tudor,  Esq.),  that  he  used 
language  somewhat  of  this  sort :  "  When  we  call  Otis  and  Henry 
and  Adams  and  Jefferson  the  authors  of  Independence,  we  ought 
rather  to  say  that  they  were  only  the  revivers  and  awakeners  of  the 
old,  original,  fundamental  principle  of  New  England  colonization." 

And  it  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  but  one  liistory, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Arbella  or  the  Mayflower,  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Patriot  Age  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  Pilgrim  Age  ;  another 
glorious  chapter  of  the  same  noble  volume,  in  which  I  trust,  many 
more  glorious  chapters  are  still  to  be  inscribed.     There  are  diller- 
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ences  of  manifestation  and  diversities  of  operation,  but  we  may 
trace  the  same  brave  and  patriotic  spirit  from  the  first  renowned 
military  hero  of  New  England  —  Miles  Standish,  who  performed 
his  capital  exploits  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  only  eight  men  — 
down  through  the  whole  succession  of  captains  and  conquerors 
who  dis})layed  their  valor  against  a  savage  or  against  a  civilized 
foe,  —  who  fought  or  who  fell  at  Bloody  Brook,  at  Louisburg,  at 
Quebec,  or  at  Bunker  Hill,  —  until  we  find  it  flowering  and  flam- 
ing out,  in  matchless  perfection,  in  the  bright,  consummate 
"Washington.  It  is  all  one  history,  and  one  and  the  same  brave 
and  patriotic  spirit  animated  the  old  Fathers  of  New  England  and 
the  more  recent  "  Father  of  his  Country." 

But  the  present  occasion,  I  am  aware,  sir,  belongs  eminently  to 
the  commemoration  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  of  those  who 
were  prominent  in  it  ;  and  I  hasten  to  express  the  gratification 
which  I  feel  in  thus  being  permitted  to  meet  with  so  many  of  those, 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  who  have  inherited  the  blood  of  the 
gallant  officers  by  whom  our  revolutionary  contest  was  conducted. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  only  once  before  —  though  frequently 
invited — to  dine  with  any  branch  of  the  Cincinnati.  It  was 
more  years  ago  than  I  can  readily  count,  and  while  I  was  in  the 
military  staff"  of  a  distinguished  friend  —  then  Governor  of  this 
Commonwealth  —  whose  absence  we  all  miss  so  much  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  whose  eloquence  is  always  the  best  dessert  of  any 
dinner  table  at  which  he  is  present — "  a])ples  of  gold  set  in  pic- 
tures of  silver."     I  need  hardly  name  Edward  Everett. 

But  it  is  not  the  living  only  whom  I  miss  from  that  well-remem- 
bered group  at  old  Concert  iiall,  as  I  now  recall  it.  The  noble- 
liearted  Dearborn  —  your  last  President-General  —  was  there. 
The  amiable  and  benevolent  Robert  G.  Shaw  was  there.  And  a 
gallant  and  venerable  figure  rises  to  my  mind's  eye  at  this  mo- 
n»ent,  who  had  come  as  a  guest  from  the  neighboring  Granite 
State,  and  who  was  accomj)anied,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  liy 
a  young  ami  pKnuising  son,  hardly  yet  distinguished  even  in  the 
history  of  liis  own  Commonwealth.  The  venerable  patriot  has 
vaiiisln'd  frnm  our  view,  but  his  son  has  come  to  honor,  though  he 
kMuwcth  i(  iioU  and  is  liere  with  us  to-day  as  an  Ex-1'rcsident  of 
the  L'nited  States. 
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But  I  have  other  and  more  recent  associations  with  the  Society 
of  Cincinnati.  I  had  the  happiness,  sir,  a  year  or  two  since,  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  one  of  those  charming  country  seats  whicli 
enamel  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  Hudson  River.  It  was  situ- 
ated near  the  point  at  whicli  so  many  at  once  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite features  of  Highland  scenery,  and  so  many  of  the  most 
stirring  associations  of  revolutionary  incident,  are  concentrated. 
It  was  at  Fishkdl  Landing,  where  1  remember  to  have  been  told 
by  my  father,  that  he  himself,  then  just  escaped  from  the  confine- 
ment of  college  life,  and  travelling  through  the  country  on  horse- 
back for  his  health,  met  Washington  and  his  staif  returning  to  West 
Point,  —  unconscious  apparently  of  what  was  to  be  communicated 
to  them  within  another  half  hour, —  on  the  very  morning  on  which 
the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold  was  divulged.  That,  sir,  was  a 
meeting  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  at  least  one  of  the  parties, 
and  which  my  father  often  recurred  to  with  the  deepest  interest. 

The  hospitable  residence  at  which  I  was  staying  was  just  oppo- 
site to  the  city  of  Newburgh,  and  I  did  not  fail,  of  course,  to  cross 
the  river  and  visit  the  old  headquarters  of  Washington,  endeared 
to  us  all  by  so  many  associations  of  tlie  most  interesting,  and 
many  of  them  of  the  most  thrilling  character.  But  on  one  of  the 
beautiful  moonlight  evenings  whicli  shed  their  selectest  influence 
on  the  whole  period  of  my  visit,  my  excellent  host  and  hostess 
took  me  to  a  little  social  gathering  a  few  miles  off,  at  an  ancient 
and  venerable  mansion,  adorned  within,  by  not  a  few  most  valu- 
able works  of  art,  and  surrounded  without  by  the  noblest  and 
most  picturesque  productions  of  nature,  —  grand  old  trees,  whose 
giant  branches  had  seemingly  been  tossed  by  the  storms  of  cen- 
turies. In  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  I  had  casually  passed 
into  an  apartment  which  had  a  little  more  of  the  veritable  antique 
about  it  than  either  of  the  others,  it  was  said  quietly  in  my  hear- 
ing, "  We  are  now  in  the  room  in  which  the  Society  of  Cincin- 
nati was  originally  formed."  And  it  was  so  ;  I  was  at  the  old 
Verplanck  manor,  now  occupied  by  the  accomplished  and  estima- 
ble gentleman  whose  name  is  associated  with  so  many  literary  and 
philanthropic  enterprises  in  his  native  State  and  city,  —  Hon. 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  —  but  which,  during  so  momentous  a  part 
of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  was  the  headquarters  of  Major- 
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General  the  Baron  Steuben.  And  here  was  the  very  room,  in 
which  that  brave  and  benevolent  officer— to  whom  Washington 
addressed  his  very  last  letter  of  acknowledgment  and  affection 
before  quitting  the  army  —  presided  over  the  meeting,  while  our 
own  Boston  boys,  Major-General  Henry  Knox  and  Major  Samuel 

Shaw, for  the  Cincinnati  was  a  good  deal  of  a  Boston  notion  at 

tlie  outset,  —  with  other  brave  and  patriotic  spirits  from  other 
States,  were  devising  and  proposing  that  monstrous  and  treasona- 
ble plot  against  the  liberties  of  the  United  States ! 

Knox  and  Steuben,  the  great  artillerist  and  the  great  disci- 
plinarian of  the  American  army,  —  both  of  them  beloved  and 
trusted  by  Washington,  from  first  to  last,  beyond  almost  all  other 
men ;  what  names  are  these  for  suspicion  and  calumny  to  have 
fastened  their  poisonous  fangs  upon  ! 

And  yet  we  know  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
our  own  land  and  ni  other  lands,  entertained  grievous  misgivings 
and  prejudices  against  this  Association,  when  it  was  first  insti- 
tuted ;  and,  groundless  as  those  suspicions  were,  I  cannot  help 
honoring  that  early  jealousy  in  the  cause  of  freedom  from  which 
they  sprung.  I  have  myself  a  still  unpublished  letter  from  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  Congress  of  that  period,  dated  at  Annapolis, 
2d  February,  1784,  in  which  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  are  in- 
dulged in  as  to  the  future  safety  of  American  freedom,  and  in 
which  the  great  sources  of  im))cnding  and  innninent  danger  are 
declared  to  be  —  the  Funding  System  and  the  Socirt//  of  Cincin- 
nati I  The  writer  would  seem  almost  to  have  forgotten  already 
the  great  scene  whicli  had  been  witnessed  at  that  same  Annapolis 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  —  a  scene  hardly  second  in  its  moral 
grandeur  to  any  in  which  actors,  merely  human,  ever  participated 
on  earth,  —  where  your  first  President-General  (for  Washington 
was  at  that  moment  acting  as  such)  exhibited  that  immortal  ex- 
ample ol"  true  glory  by  resigning  his  commission  and  suirender- 
iiig  his  sword  to  those  from  whom  lie  had  received  them.  He 
had  seemingly  forgotten,  too,  the  sjiirit  disi»layed  only  a  few 
months  Ix'fijre,  at  the  old  Newburgh  headipuirters,  by  Washington 
ami  all  tlic  olVicers  associated  with  him  there,  in  their  noble  repu- 
diation of  I  lie  first  suggestion  of  insubordination  to  the  civil 
autiiorities  of  their  country. 
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Sir,  I  agree  cordially  with  my  valued  friend,  Governor  Fish, 
that  neither  the  officers  nor  the  soldiers  of   the   Revolutionary 
army,  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  down  to  the  humblest  private, 
have  ever  received  half  credit  enough  for  all  that  they  did  and 
suffered  in  that  great  contest.     Credit,  did  I  say  ?     Let  me  recall 
that  word,  lest  I  should  seem  to  have  uttered  it   in   mockery. 
They  all  received  a  great  deal  too  much  credit,  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  that  cheap  and  almost  worthless  commodity.     It  was 
solid  specie  payment  of  which  they  stood  in  need.     I  only  meant, 
sir,  that  they  never  have  had  glory  enough  for  their  services  and 
sacrifices  and  sufferings.     In  the  words  of  your  motto,  they  liter- 
ally "  left  all  to  serve  their  country."    And  when  they  had  served 
it  and  preserved  it  by  their  heroic  efforts,  they  voluntarily  retired 
to  the  ranks  of  citizenship  again,  and  waited  patiently  for  the 
scanty  pittance  which  Congress  saw  fit  to  dole  out  to  them.     I  do 
not  wonder  that  it  was  charged  that  there  was  something  like  a 
nobility  in  an  association  formed  of  such  men,  under  such  circum- 
stances.    It  was,  indeed,  an  evidence  of  true  nobility,  to  exhibit 
such  a  spirit  of  self-denial,  —  a  nobility  like  that  to  which  the  old 
Latin  Poet  referred  when  he  said,  "  Nobilitas  sola  est  et  unica  vir- 
tus."    The  men  of  the  Revolution  combined  at  once  both  the 
Roman  and  the  English  v?>f»s,  —  Virtue  and  Valor,  —  which  to- 
gether make  up  such  a  nobility  as  stars  and  garters  can  neither 
confer  nor  augment. 

Let  me  only  add,  Mr.  President,  before  resuming  my  seat,  that 
two  or  three  of  the  most  interesting  memorials  of  Washington 
and  the  Revolution  are  in  the  archives  of  our  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  and  that  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  them  to 
such  members  of  your  society  as  will  do  me  the  honor  to  meet  me, 
in  our  new  Dowse  Library  Room,  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

Meantime,  let  me  propose  as  a  sentiment  for  the  present  occa- 
sion, and  in  playful  allusion  to  tlie  gallant  Bostonian,  who  has 
already  been  recognized  as  the  founder  of  your  fraternity :  — 

The  Brethren  of  the  Cincinnati  —  AVhatever  may  be  their  belief 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  modern  rappimjs,  they  will  never  deny  that  they  owe 
their  own  existence,  as  an  Association,  to  honest,  sturdy,  valiant  Knox. 


WELCOMES  TO  YIRGINIA  AND 
MARYLAND. 

SPEECHES  AT  THE  INAUGURATION   OF  THE   STATUE  OF   GENERAL  WARREN   ON 

BUNKER  HILL,   JUNE  17,  1857. 


I  RISE,  fellow-citizens,  at  the  call  of  the  President  of  the  Day, 
with  no  view  of  detaining  you  with  any  poor  words  of  my  own, 
but  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  others  of  our  distinguished 
guests,  whose  voices  you  are  all  impatient  to  hear. 

I  cannot  proceed,  however,  to  the  precise  duty  which  has  been 
assigned  me,  without  renewing  the  expression  of  a  regret,  which 
1  well  know  pervades  this  whole  vast  multitude. 

Assembled  as  we  are  to  do  fresh  honor  to  the  first  great  mar- 
tyr of  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
living  heroes  of  our  land.  And  I  cannot  forget  that  my  first 
privilege  was  to  have  been  to  present  to  you,  as  the  pre-eminent 
witness  of  this  occasion,  that  vetci-an  hero  of  our  later  liistory, 
whose  just  renown  is  second  to  that  of  no  living  captain  of  the 
worlfl.  and  of  whom  we  cannot  but  gratefully  remember  at  this 
hour,  lliat  we  owe  it  to  the  protecting  providence  of  God,  and 
not  to  any  pi  iident  reserve  of  his  own,  that  he  was  not  long  ago 
himself  tlie  subject  of  a  monument  or  a  statue,  instead  of  being 
sj)ar('(l  to  conuiiaiid  the  armies  ol'  our  country  in  j)cace,  and  to 
lead  ilii'iii  on  to  Nictoiy  in  war.  Absent  from  tht'  lioHday  festi- 
val, be  ii;is  never  been  absent  tVoni  tbe  post  oC  duty,  or  from  the 
field  of  bis  eounlry's  glory. 

Wiirtbily  succeeding  to  a  title,  which  lias  never  before  been 
worn  under  the  laws  of  the  Tnited  States  since  AVashington  bore 
it  down  with  biui   to  liis  grave,  bis  presence  would  have  lent  a 
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distinction  to  tliis  occasion  which  nothing  else  could  entirely 
supply.  Let  us  send  him,  from  Bunker  Hill,  —  and  let  us  charge 
our  gallant  Chief  Marshal,  Col.  Thomas  Aspinwall,  who  hears  the 
unmistakable  badge  of  honorable  service  on  the  same  field,  with 
the  communication  of  the  message,  —  let  us  send  him  an  assur- 
ance of  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  domestic  anxieties  and 
sorrows  which  have  kept  him  at  home,  and  of  our  cordial  wishes 
that  his  own  health  and  strength  may  long  be  spared  for  the 
honor  and  defence  of  his  native  land. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  turn  from  regrets  for  the  absent  to 
a  brief  word  of  welcome  to  the  present. 

We  are  accustomed  to  designate  our  own  beloved  Common- 
wealth as  Old  Massachusetts,  and  I  am  one  of  the  last  of  her 
sons,  perhaps,  who  would  be  willing  to  forgot  how  far  back  we 
may  really  date,  in  the  history  of  this  Western  hemisphere. 
But  we  do  not  fail  to  remember  that  there  is  a  State  in  our 
Union,  which  dates  farther  back  than  either  the  landing  at  Bos- 
ton, or  at  Salem,  or  even  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  to  wliich  we 
cheerfully  concede  the  rightful  distinction  which  belongs  to  an 
acknowledged  priority  of  settlement. 

We  are  accustomed,  too,  to  speak  of  Massachusetts  as  having 
furnished  men  for  her  own  service,  and  for  the  service  of  the 
whole  country,  of  no  inferior  grade,  —  patriots  and  statesmen, 
orators  and  scliolars,  heroes  and  martyrs,  of  whom  any  people 
on  earth  might  well  be  proud.  There  stands  one  of  them, 
brought  back  this  day  to  the  scene  of  his  glorious  death,  by  the 
magic  finger  of  native  art !  And  others  equally  worthy  will  in 
due  time  be  grouped  around  him. 

But  we  would  not  forget  that  there  is  a  State  in  our  Union, 
which  has  given  birth  to  one,  with  whom  no  American  heart 
admits  that  there  is  any  comparison  ;  —  a  State  of  whicli  it  may 
be  said,  —  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  said,  —  that  him,  whom  the 
whole  country  proudly,  gratefully,  aifcctionately  calls  its  Father, 
she  can  claim  as  her  Son;  —  the  State  whicli  held  the  cradle, 
and  which  still  holds  the  grave,  of  the  peerless,  transcendent 
Washington; — of  that  Washington,  whose  commission  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American  Armies,  —  by  one  of  those 
striking  and  beautiful  coincidences  which  seem  like   the  very 
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footmarks  of  a  special  Providence  along  the  whole  course  of  our 
history,  —  was  signed  on  the  very  day  which  we  are  now  com- 
memorating;—  signed,  not,  indeed,  within  hearing  or  within 
sight  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  signed,  as  an  historical  fact,  with  the 
roaring  artillery  of  this  raging  conflict  as  its  stern  salute,  with 
the  blazing  roofs  of  this  devoted  town  as  its  awful  illumination, 
and  with  the  death  of  Warren  creating  at  the  instant  the  aching 
void  in  every  New  England  breast,  which  nothing  less  than  a 
Wasliington  could  fill. 

The  State  to  which  I  refer,  and  which  was  once  entitled  by  the 
people  of  Boston  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall,  "  our  noble,  patriotic 
sister-colony,  Virginia,"  is  represented  here  to-day  by  one  of  her 
distinguished  Senators  in  Congress,  —  a  gentleman  whom  I  have 
known  personally  in  a  sphere  of  common  duty,  —  whose  name  is 
associated,  in  more  than  one  generation,  with  eminent  service  in 
liis  native  State  and  in  the  national  councils,  and  whom  I  take 
pleasure  in  welcoming  here,  in  your  behalf,  on  this,  his  first  visit 
to  New  England. 

I  present  to  you,  fellow-citizens,  the  Honorable  James  Murray 
Mason,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  the  Old  Dominion. 

II. 

I  come  before  you  once  more,  fellow-citizens,  and  with  renewed 
gratification,  to  announce  the  presence  of  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  is  associated  with  the  most  enviable  services 
and  successes,  both  in  the  republic  of  letters  and  in  that  of  laws, 
—  and  who  represents  here  to-day  a  sister  State,  whose  history  is 
illustrated  not  only  by  the  virtues  of  its  earlier  Calverts,  and  its 
liitiM-  Carroll  and  Chase  and  William  Pinckney  and  William  Wirt, 
but  by  tbu  valor  of  its  Smiths  and  Smallwoods,  its  Howards,  its 
'J'ilubmans,  and  its  Otho  Williams;  —  a  State  which,  through  the 
iiisj)ired  muse  of  one  of  its  still  more  recent  sons,  has  contributed 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  to  our  national  lyrics,  and  which 
lias  furnished  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  cliivulrotis  defenders 
of  that  bannor  in  its  Stejdien  Decatur. 

'I'liis  honori'd  State  of  Maryland,  1  rejoice  to  say,  is  represented 
on   lliis   occasion   by   a  gentleman   whose   voice  has   often    been 
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eloquently  raised  in  our  national  councils,  —  whose  pen  has  admi- 
rably portrayed,  in  a  series  of  historical  novels,  some  of  the  most 
stirring  scenes  in  our  Southern  revolutionary  campaigns,  —  and 
whose  distinguished  privilege  it  was,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  to  prepare  not  only  the  instructions  under 
which  the  memorable  expedition  to  Japan  was  led  out  by  the 
gallant  Perry,  but  those  instructions,  also,  under  wliich  that  still 
more  memorable  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas  was  conducted,  by 
the  heroic  and  lamented  Kane,  —  that  youthful  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  science,  who  is  not  unworthy  to  be 
remembered  here  to-day  with  yonder  youthful  martyr  of  patriot- 
ism and  liberty. 

I  present  to  you,  fellow-citizens,  my  valued  friend,  the  Honor- 
able John  Pendleton  Kennedy  of  Baltimore. 


23 
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A  SPEECH  AT  THE  TRIENNIAL  FESTIVAL  OF  THE   ALUMNI  OF   HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

AT   CAMBRIDGE,   JULY  17,  1857. 


Brethren,  —  In  view  of  the  intellectual  treat  that  the  merest 
glance  around  these  tables  is  enough  to  assure  any  one  is  still 
in  store  for  us.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  time  enough 
has  been  wasted  on  what  an  old  philosopher  —  who,  I  venture 
to  say,  nevertheless,  did  not  live  on  air  himself — denominated 
"  the  idle  and  useless  habit  of  eating  and  drinking ; "  and  I  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  without  delay,  —  auctoritate  mihi  eommissd,  —  to 
prepare  the  way  for  that  free  course  of  sentiments  and  songs, 
of  wit,  and  eloquence,  and  poesy,  which  is  always  the  crowning 
dessert  of  every  College  feast.  And  I  rejoice  to  know,  by  what 
I  see  on  all  sides  of  me,  that  whatever  may  be  the  short-comings 
of  the  Chair,  there  are  those  capable  of  catering  in  this  line  for 
the  most  refined  and  fastidious  palates,  and  who  can  supply  you, 
at  your  call,  with  the  choicest  frnits  and  flowers  of  every  season 
and  of  every  clime.  My  own  part,  as  your  unwortliy  President, 
will  be  a  huml)le  one.  I  am  here  only  as  a  conductor ;  a  mere 
medium  so  to  speak,  to  ))ut  you  in  communication  with  some  of 
tlie  clioicest  social  spirits,  who  are  visibly  and  palpably  present. 
\^,  in  the  performance  of  this  service,  my  words  should  seem 
somewhat  tame  and  so!)er,  tliey  will  at  least  serve  all  the  better 
as  a  foil  to  those  who  shall  follow  me. 

We  arc  Ihtc!,  friends  and  fellow -students  of  Harvard,  from  all 
professions  and  callings  of  life,  from  all  parts  of  our  own  Com- 
ni(»n\vraltli.  anil  IVoni  many  other  parts  of  oui'  bcloxcd  country, 
without  distinction  of  political  or  of  religious  parties,  in  utter 
disregard  ol"  all  (li\  isions  or  differences,  sectai'inu  or  sectional,  in 
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church  or  in  State,  to  testify  our  grateful  respect  and  affection 
for  this  venerable  University. 

If  we  have  dissensions  or  controversies  with  each  other  about 
men  or  about  measures ;  about  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future; 
about  things  remote  or  things  recent,  things  visible  or  invisible, 
things  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth  ;  to-day  and  here  we  declare  a  truce  to  them  all, 
laying  them  all  aside  in  the  august  and  reverend  presence  of 
this  ancient  Mother  of  us  all. 

We  come  to  remember  only  our  agreements  ;  to  show  that  good 
scholarship  is  not  incompatible  with  good  fellowship ;  to  prove 
that  there  is  at  least  one  altar  at  which  we  can  forgive  and  forget 
all  personal  animosities  and  offences ;  and  to  illustrate  for  one 
brief  day,  or  certainly  for  one  short  hour,  "  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  iinity." 

We  come  in  the  spirit  so  well  expressed  by  that  distinguished 
author,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  eloquent  inaugural  on  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Macaulay,  a  few  months  since,  as  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  when  he  said :  "  I  would  fain  link  myself 
in  lasting  fellowship  to  every  student  amongst  you,  —  and  politics 
can  but  join  us  for  the  day  ;  literature  unites  us  through  the  ages." 

We  are  here  to  exchange  counsels  and  congratulations  with 
the  living,  dexti'ce  jungere  dextrani,  ac  veras  audire  et  reddere  voces. 
We  are  here  to  pay  a  fresh  tribute  of  regard  and  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead ;  of  classmates  and  friends,  teachers  and 
benefactors,  who  have  finished  their  course,  and  gone  to  their 
rest  before  us.  And  we  are  here  to  encourage  and  animate  each 
other  to  do  whatever  remains  to  be  done,  for  securing  all,  and 
more  than  all,  the  advantages  we  have  ourselves  enjoyed,  to  the 
generations  who  are  advancing  to  fill  the  places  which  we  shall 
soon  have  left. 

And  now,  brethren,  what  can  I  take  as  the  subject  of  our  first 
sentiment,  and  of  the  few  additional  words  with  which  I  may 
venture  to  introduce  it,  but  this  ever  loved  and  honored  Alma 
Mater  herself?      Quid  prius  dlcam  soUtis  Parentis  laudibus? 

Our  own  Association,  as  you  know,  is  but  of  yesterday.  It  is 
still  in  its  teens.  Instituted  in  1840,  with  tlie  illustrious  John 
Quincy  Adams  as  its  first  President,  and  holding   its  earliest 
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Anniversary  Festival  in  1842,  with  the  hardly  less  illustrious 
Joseph  Story  as  its  first  orator,  its  meetings  and  celel)rations 
have  hitherto  been  few  and  far  between.  My  most  distinguished 
and  excellent  friend,  Edward  Everett,  who  has  delighted  us  all 
to-day  by  his  surpassing  eloquence,  is  but  the  fifth  in  succession 
of  our  anniversary  orators.  It  was  his  own  choice  only  that  pre- 
vented him  from  being  the  first  in  order  of  time,  as  he  always  is 
the  first — facile  princeps  —  in  order  of  merit. 

But  though  our  Association  is  young,  our  Alma  ISIater  is  old. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  have  now  elapsed  since  it 
was  founded  by  the  fathers  of  New  England.  And  to  what  else 
may  we  more  fitly  and  feelingly  apply  the  well-remembered  words 
of  the  poet : — 

"Tliou  grow'st  old  —  who  does  not?  but  on  earth  what  appears, 
Whose  virtues  like  thine  but  increase  with  their  years  "  ? 

"Who  can  adequately  estimate  all  that  she  has  accomplished, 
during  this  protracted  period,  for  American  education,  literature, 
and  learning  ?  Who  can  reflect  without  a  thrill  of  gratitude,  at 
once  to  man  and  to  God,  upon  the  long  and  brilliant  procession 
of  graduates  which  has  been  seen  issuing  forth  from  her  gates, 
since  those  gates  were  first  thrown  open  upon  this  then  bleak 
and  desolate  common,  under  the  marshalship  of  her  Dunsters  and 
Chaunceys  and  Levereits,  her  Wadsworths  and  Willards  and 
Kirklands,  —  not  to  name  a  single  one  of  the  living,  —  to  occupy, 
improve,  and  adorn  every  sphere  of  professional  and  of  public 
service  ? 

We  have  somewliere  Ijccn  told  that  in  the  polity  of  that  vast 
Oriental  empire,  which  has  so  long  been  shut  up  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  of  which  the  seals  seem  now  at  length  to  be  in 
tlie  way  of  being  finally  broken,  "  Honor  does  not  descetid,  but 
ascends."  If  a  man  is  jnad(^  a  mandarin  by  the  Emperor  of  China, 
fur  bis  wisdom,  learning,  or  valor,  his  parents  become  fortlnvith 
cntitkMl  to  all  tiie  rcsj)ect  and  homage  which  are  due  to  the 
manihiiiii  binisclf,  —  on  tin-  just  hyj)othesis  that  his  success  and 
pi-oniotii»ii  aic  niiiinly  to  be  ascribed  to  tlie  instruction,  the  edu- 
cntiiiii,  tlic  good  precc|)ts  and  good  examj)le,  which  his  father 
;iiid   molhci-   iiuve   alfordctl   him. 
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Apply  this  principle  to  our  venerated  Alraa  ]\Iater,  and  what 
shall  be  the  measure  of  the  honors  which  shall  justly  ascend 
and  be  accumulated  upon  her  head !  AVhy,  my  friends,  if  Har- 
vard had  done  nothing  for  the  country  and  lor  the  world  but  edu- 
cate the  men  of  the  present  moment,  so  many  of  whom  1  see 
around  me ;  if  she  had  done  nothing  but  send  forth  such  histo- 
rians as  her  Prescott  and  Bancroft  and  Motley,  such  jurists  as 
her  Shaw  and  her  Curtis,  such  a  scholar  and  orator  as  her 
Everett,  such  writers,  thinkers,  teachers,  counsellors,  pastors, 
statesmen,  honorable  merchants,  useful  citizens,  as  come  throng- 
ing and  crowding  to  my  mind,  and  to  my  lips,  and  to  my  sight, 
in  numbers  that  defy  all  attempt  to  name  them  ;  if  she  could  show, 
as  the  result  of  her  training,  only  such  a  complete  and  rounded 
life  as  that  of  our  elder  Quincy,-^!  might  have  said  our  elder 
Cato,  —  exercised  in  almost  every  variety  of  public  service.  State, 
national,  and  municipal,  legal,  literary,  and  academic,  —  exercised 
and  tried  in  all,  and  nowhere  found  wanting,  everywhere  found 
efficient  and  excellent ;  —  if  these,  I  repeat,  were  all  the  jewels  to 
whicli  Harvard  could  point  this  day,  she  might  well  be  content 
with  the  coronet  which  adorns  her  brow. 

But  as  we  run  our  eyes  back  over  the  long  catalogue  of  her 
great  and  good  in  other  times  as  well  as  in  this, —  as  we  follow 
down  the  significant  abbreviations  and  capitals,  and  the  still 
more  significant  italics,  whicli  diversify  and  illuminate  the  record 
of  her  two  hundred  and  fifteen  classes  in  the  new  Triennial,  —  as 
we  reflect  on  the  host  of  laborers  who  have  here  been  trained 
up  and  sent  forth  into  every  field  and  vineyard  of  Churcli  and  of 
State,  of  Tlieology  and  Medicine  and  Law  and  Literature  and 
Science  and  Pliilosophy  and  Commerce  and  Legislation  and  Phi- 
lanthropy and  Patriotism,  —  as  we  run  our  eyes  back  over  that 
long  and  brilliant  bead-roll  of  her  Saints  and  Prophets,  her  Apos- 
tles and  Martyrs,  —  all  common  forms  and  phrases  of  acknowledg- 
ment and  exidtation  become  poor  and  cold,  and  nothing  seems 
to  satisfy  the  emotions  of  our  souls  but  some  of  those  triumphant 
salutations  of  the  old  Roman  poet,  —  "  Salve,  magna  Parens,'"  — 
^^  Felix  prole  viruin,"  "  Loita  iJeum  partu.'" 

And  now,  brethren,  in  gratefully  and  i)roudly  remembering 
what  the  College  has  done  for  the  community,  and  what  it  has 
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done  for  each  one  of  ourselves,  it  becomes  iis  to  reflect  and  to 
inquire  seriously,  What  have  we  done  for  the  College?  How 
have  the  Alumni  ever  signalized  their  sense  of  her  noble  career, 
and  their  gratitude  for  her  fostering  care  ?  I  do  not  forget  how 
much  has  been  done  by  some  of  them  in  tlie  way  both  of  personal 
service  and  of  pecuniary  contribution,  I  do  not  forget  the  lau- 
rels which  so  many  of  them  have  brought  to  lay  upon  her  altar, 
and  to  decorate  her  shrines.  And  doubtless  no  greater  honor 
can  be  rendered  her  than  by  the  worthy  and  honorable  lives  and 
labors  of  her  sons. 

But  where  as  yet  is  the  monument  of  a  single  united  effort  of 
all  her  cliildren  to  relieve  her  wants,  to  supply  her  deficiencies, 
and  to  build  her  up  to  greater  and  greater  heights  of  prosperity 
and  nsefolness? 

Tell  me  not  that  she  has  no  wants,  immediate  and  pressing. 
On  both  sides  of  our  Academic  grounds,  as  we  have  passed  along 
this  morning,  might  be  seen  the  most  impressive  memorials,  not 
only  of  what  has  been  nobly  done,  but  of  wliat  remains  to  be 
nobly  done.  Here,  on  one  side,  is  a  spacious  Library  Building 
erected  by  the  munificence  of  a  distinguished  Alumnus,  whose 
image,  I  rejoice  to  say,  will  not  be  much  longer  Avanted  to  its  al- 
coves,—  Christopher  Gore. 

Bnt  our  assiduous  and  faitliful  librarian  will  tell  you  of  the 
lam(Mita))le  deficiencies  of  that  library  in  almost  every  department 
of  ancient  and  modern  literature  and  learning.  Not  a  copy  of 
the  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  nor  a  tolerably  good  modern 
Atlas!  Not  a  copy  of  the  lives  of  Channing  or  Story,  or  of  the 
works  of  Jonathan  Edwards  or  Daniel  Webster  ?  This  was  a 
part  of  the  mortifying  record  six  months  ago.  And  thougli  by 
the  bequests  of  the  learned  and  lamented  Gray,  and  of  the 
amiable  and  acc()m])lislied  Wah.'s,  and  by  the  generosity  of  some 
of  its  living  friends,  large  and  vahnible  accessions  have  since 
been  received,  —  yet  nothing  but  the  systematic  elTorts  of  the 
whoh'  ImkIv  of  tlic  Aluiiini  can  furnish  an  adequate  remedy  for 
tliat  hrggarly  account  of  enijity  shelves  which  lias  too  long  been 
witncssccl  ill  wliat  ought  to  be  our  American  Bodleian. 

There,  on  tiie  other  side, — just  rising  to  add  fresh  lustre  to  the 
nanic  of  one  of  our  most  liljcral   and  larg(^-hearted  lienefactors, 
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—  Samuel  Appleton,  —  is  a  noble  chapel,  where  the  voices  of 
prayer  and  praise,  we  trust,  will  be  heard  by  our  children  and 
our  children's  cliildren  through  a  hundred  generations,  and  which 
we  all  might  well  desire  should  be  consecrated  exclusively  to  the 
sacred  uses  for  which  it  was  designed  ;  — into  which  no  sounds  of 
mirth  and  levity,  no  cheers  and  crowdings  and  scrapings  and 
stampings  and  jests  and  flirtations,  should  ever  be  suffered  to 
enter  ; — but  which  should  stand  as  a  Sanctuary  of  Faith,  a  Tem- 
ple of  Devotion,  a  memorial  of  things  unseen  and  eternal,  sym- 
bolizing to  the  eye  of  youth  and  of  age  the  legend  of  our  College 
seal  —  Cliristo  et  Ecclesice  —  forever.  But  howls  this  to  be  ac- 
complished, unless  from  some  source  or  other  shall  be  speedily 
forthcoming  the  means  for  building  up  an  ample  and  commodious 
hall  for  the  secular  services  and  festivals  of  the  University  ? 

I  cannot  help  hoping,  brethren,  that  this  idea  —  not  originating 
with  myself  alone  —  may,  before  all  others,  commend  itself  to 
acceptance  and  adoption  somewhere.  I  envy  the  individual  name 
which  shall  be  inscribed  on  such  a  building,  erected  with  sucli  a 
view.  But  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  cherish  the  hope  that 
the  Alumni,  as  an  Association,  might  be  willing  and  able  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  that  even  before  another  Triennial  Festi- 
val shall  come  round,  a  stately  and  commodious  hall,  like  the 
Senate  House  at  Old  Cambridge,  or  the  Theatre  at  Oxford,  might 
be  seen  standing  on  some  appropriate  spot  of  the  college  grounds, 
bearing  on  its  front  — "  The  Alumni  of  Harvard  to  their  Alma 
3Iater''  —  where  the  exhibitions  and  Class  days  and  Commence- 
ments of  the  University  might  find  worthy  accomodations  ;  where 
the  living  Alumni  might  hold  their  Anniversary  Festivals,  and 
their  annual  or  occasional  meetings ;  and  where,  perhaps,  the 
memorials  of  the  distinguished  dead,  now  crowded  upon  these 
narrow  walls,  might  find  a  fit  gallery  for  their  display.* 

I  need  not  tell  you,  brethren,  that  Ahunni  Associations  and 

*  A  day  or  two  after  this  first  puLlic  suggestion  of  "a  Hall  of  the  Alumni,"  I 
received  a  note  from  the  late  Charles  Sanders,  Esq.,  offering  five  thousand  dollars 
towards  the  object.  By  his  Will,  lie  has  given  ten  times  tiiat  amount;  and  tiie 
generous  contributions  of  the  Alumni  and  the  public,  with  a  view  to  doing  lionor  to 
the  memory  of  the  noble  sons  of  Harvard  who  fell  in  the  cause  of  the  Union,  have 
left  no  doubt  that  the  Building  will  soon  be  erected. 
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Harvard  Clubs  are  worth  but  little,  if  their  only  aim  and  their 
only  accomplishment  is  painfully  to  keep  themselves  alive.  We 
need  the  cementing  and  the  quickening  influence  of  common 
effort  and  of  common  achievement  for  the  welfare  of  this  com- 
mon object  of  our  gratitude  and  love,  in  order  to  bind  us  together 
and  impel  us  onward,  until  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  shall  become 
a  power  in  the  college,  if  not  a  power  in  the  community. 

Pardon  me,  my  friends,  for  any  thing  so  practical  at  a  dinner 
table.  Pardon  me  for  thus  venturing  to  sow  a  little  seed  by  the 
wayside,  which,  after  all,  may  never  be  destined  to  bear  fruit. 
And  unite  with  me,  without  further  delay,  in  the  sentiment  with 
which  I  hasten  to  conclude  :  — 

Our  Alma  Mater  —  May  she  be  ever  more  and  more  the  honored 
instrument  in  dispensing  a  sound,  classical  Scholarship  and  a  true  Christian 
education,  and  may  she  want  no  good  thing  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
grateful  cliildren  to  bestow  upon  her  !  "  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and 
plenteousness  within  thy  palaces  !  For  my  brethren  and  companions'  sakes, 
I  will  now  say,  Peace  be  within  thee  ! " 
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A  MEMORIAL   ADDRESSED  TO  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  OF  BOSTON,   OCTOBER  8,   1857.* 


To  THE  Honorable  City  Council  op  Boston,  —  The  under- 
signed, Officers  of  the  Boston  Provident  Association,  by  order 
and  in  behalf  of  the  managers  of  that  Association,  respectfully 
invite  the  early  and  favorable  attention  of  the  City  Government 
to  the  following  suggestions,  and  to  the  petition  growing  out  of 
them :  — 

The  Boston  Provident  Association  has  now  been  in  active  and 
successful  operation  during  six  successive  years.  Organized  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  visiting  and  relieving  the  deserving  poor, 
and  of  detecting  and  exposing  the  vagabond  impostors  who 
throng  the  streets  of  every  large  city,  this  Association  has  sup- 
plied a  deficiency  in  our  system  of  public  charity,  which  had 
long  been  perceived  and  deplored.  Its  operations  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  following  figures,  which  are  as  nearly  exact  as  the 
nature  of  such  returns  may  allow  :  — 


Whole  No.  of 
visits  made. 

Families 
aided. 

Applications  examined 
at  Central  Ollico. 

Amount 
expended. 

1853-4    .     . 

.     .     7,581 

2,183 

1,438 

$7,791.48 

1854-5     .     . 

.     .     .     9,927 

2,820 

1,876 

9,837.60 

1855-6     .     , 

,     .     .     9,070 

2,807 

2,001 

9,330.37 

The  returns  for  the  year  just  closing  are  not  yet  wholly  made  up; 
but  the  operations  and  expenditures  of  the  Association  have 
been  materially  larger  than  during  any  previous  year  of  its 
existence-. 

*  As  this  paper  contains  tlie  ori<iinal  proposal  and  plan  of  an  Institution  wliich 
is  at  length  about  to  be  erected  under  the  sanction  of  the  City  Government,  it  lias 
been  thought  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  this  volume. 
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If  to  the  results  exhibited  by  these  figures  be  added  the  great 
number  of  cases  in  wliich  undeserving  and  unprincipled  beggars 
and  idlers  have  been  ferreted  out,  and  prevented  from  preying  on 
the  sympathies  of  those  whom  they  had  deceived,  an  aggregate 
of  service  to  the  community  will  have  been  indicated,  which  can 
hardly  Ml  to  commend  the  Association,  by  which  it  has  been 
rendered,  to  the  most  favorable  consideration  of  the  City  Authori- 
ties. 

In  the  performance  of  this  service,  the  officers  and  managers 
of  tlie  Association  have  been  constantly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  a  greater  concentration  of  the  charities  of  the 
city,  and  of  more  consolidation  and  union  among  the  institutions 
by  which  those  charities  are  administered.  There  are,  as  is  well 
known,  a  large  number  of  independent  sources  to  which  the  poor 
of  Boston  may  now  look  for  relief.  There  are  the  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  administering  an  amount  from  the  City  Treasury  hardly 
less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  There  is  the 
Howard  Benevolent  Society,  nobly  illustrating,  according  to  its 
means,  the  sjnrit  of  the  great  philanthropist  by  whose  name  it 
has  long  been  called.  There  is  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pauperism,  diligently  and  most  successfully  devoted  to  securing 
the  o])portunities  of  useful  and  profitable  labor  to  all  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  work.  There  is  the  Young  Men's  Benevolent 
Society,  worthily  carrying  out  a  mission  most  fitly  undertaken  by 
those  just  entering  on  the  responsibilities  of  manhood.  Other 
institutions  might  also  be  named,  of  a  less  general  character, 
which  do  an  important  part  in  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  wliich 
unite  with  that  represented  by  the  undersigned  in  making  up  the 
great  organized  machinery  of  benevolence  and  beneficence  in 
our  community.  The  undersigned  desire  to  do  full  Justice  to  the 
course  of  their  sister  associations,  and  to  claim  nothing  for  them- 
selves which  they  are  )iot  willing  to  concede  to  others. 

But  tlie  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  convinced  them, 
that  so  many  sej)arate  and  indejiendent  organizations  cannot 
conduct  the  extensive  and  responsible  work  which  they  have 
undertaken,  with  the  desired  economy  or  success,  without  larger 
op|)ortuniti('s  and  conveniences  I'oi-  mutual  understanding  and 
co-operation   than   ha\e    heretofore    existed.     Could    the    greater 
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number  of  these  associations,  if  not  all  of  them,  be  merged  in  a 
common  organization,  embracing  the  system  and  principles  of 
each,  and  especially  not  omitting  those  particular  features  of 
systematic  visitation  and  investigation  which  the  Boston  Provi- 
dent Association  first  introduced  into  the  general  charities  of  our 
city,  the  undersigned  are  confident  that  better  care  would  be 
taken  of  the  deserving  poor,  a  more  certain  and  complete  detec- 
tion await  the  undeserving  and  profligate  beggar,  and  a  far 
greater  satisfaction  be  afforded  to  the  generous  contributors  of 
the  funds  by  which  the  work  is  accomplished.  A  consunmiation 
and  consolidation  of  this  sort,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  by  the  under- 
signed, may  at  no  very  distant  day,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  accom- 
plished. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  plan  has  presented  itself  to  your 
petitioners,  which  will  secure  immediately  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  complete  consolidation  of  our  charitable  societies,  and 
will,  in  their  judgment,  greatly  conduce  to  the  economical  and 
successful  administration  of  the  labor  of  love  which  these  socie- 
ties have  undertaken  to  perform. 

This  plan  is,  simply,  the  bringing  together  into  close  conti- 
guity, and,  if  possible,  beneath  a  common  roof,  in  convenient 
apartments  and  in  some  central  part  of  the  city,  of  the  ofificcs  of 
all  the  principal  authorities  and  associations  which  are  recognized 
as  prominently  connected  with  our  system  of  general  charity. 

The  results  of  such  a  collocation  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
undersigned,  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  honest  and 
deserving  poor ;  while  it  would  afford  great  facilities  to  all  wlio 
are  in  any  way  interested  in  their  relief. 

In  the  first  place,  tliere  would  be  a  common  and  known  locality 
to  which  all  applicants  for  charity  would  find  tiieir  way,  or  be 
directed ;  where  they  would  come  within  the  reach  and  observa- 
tion of  all  the  various  managers  of  the  diiTm-ent  institutions  of 
benevolence  ;  and  where  they  could  readily  be  pointed  lo  the 
office  of  the  particular  association  within  whose  province  their 
case  might  fall.  This  common  place  of  resort  of  the  poor  foi- 
relief  might,  under  the  direction  of  proper  officers  of  police,  be 
kept  open  in  the  niglit,  as  well  as  in  the  daytime ;  and  thus  the 
frequent  and  painful  embarrassment  which  is  experienced  from 
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applications  for  relief  at  the  doors  of  private  houses,  after  all  the 
offices  of  benevolent  institutions  are  closed,  would  be  obviated, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  and  systematic  modes  of  imposi- 
tion be  effectually  broken  up. 

Such  a  common  and  central  headquarters  for  the  admin- 
istration of  our  city  charities  would,  in  the  next  place,  afford 
opportunity  for  the  most  complete  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operation of  the  different  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  managers  of  each  would  be  enabled  to  obtain,  easily  and 
without  delay,  all  the  information,  in  regard  to  every  individual 
applicant,  which  might  be  in  possession  of  any  of  the  others ; 
and  a  great  security  would  thus  be  created  against  the  too  com- 
mon abuse  of  parties  obtaining  aid  simultaneously  or  succes- 
sively from  several  sources,  and  against  the  still  more  common 
abuse  of  undeserving  persons  obtaining  aid  at  all.  The  books 
of  each  association,  containing  whatever  had  been  ascertained, 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  as  to  the  character  and  condition  and 
habits  of  the  various  applicants  for  relief,  would  be  open  and 
accessible  to  all ;  and,  if  the  books  of  this  association  be  a  fair 
criterion,  an  immense  amount  of  unmerited  and  injurious  bounty 
would  thus  be  intercepted.  Few  things  would  conduce  more 
towards  the  great  object  of  saving  for  the  really  destitute  and 
deserving  the  sums  now  too  often  squandered  ujjou  imposture 
and  vit'c,  than  such  a  common  system  of  registration  as  would 
result  from  the  plan  thus  proposed. 

In  the  tliird  place,  a  much  more  exact  and  systematic  division 
of  duty  and  of  lal)or  might  in  tliis  way  be  instituted;  separate 
associations  confming  themselves  to  distinct  and  separate  depart- 
ments of  charity,  without  the  fear  of  leaving  any  meritorious 
poor  person  unprovided,  and  being  able  to  refer  immediately  any 
one  not  within  their  own  sphere  of  service  to  the  sister  associa- 
tion td  wliiili  (lie  case  might  appropriately  belong. 

'r\n\  undersigned  confine  themselves  to  these  simple  views  of 
the  expediency  of  the  arrangement  whieii  they  proi)Ose,  assured 
lliiit  its  more  general  advantages  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  shall 
considei-  it.  Tlicy  have  ventured  to  antici{)atc  a  day,  when, 
undiM'  tlir  |iaii<»nagc  of  the  City  Government,  a  building  may  be 
sceuitnl  ill  suiiK-  (.'cntral  pai't  of  the  city,  whicii  shall  be  specially 
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and  exclusively  assigned  to  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  charities  of  our  community,  and  which  the  poor  shall  all 
recognize  as  the  appointed  place  for  their  relief.  Here  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor,  elected  by  the  people,  would  naturally  have 
the  principal  office.  Around  them  would  be  gathered  such 
other  public  Boards  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  intrusted  with 
the  charitable  institutions  of  our  city.  The  Boston  Dispensary 
would  find  a  fit  place  here,  and  the  managers  of  such  poor- 
houses,  asylums,  and  hospitals  as  come  within  the  circle  of  our 
municipal  charities.  Around  them,  in  apartments  assigned  for 
the  purpose,  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society,  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pauperism,  the  Young  Men's  Benevolent  Society, 
and  the  Boston  Provident  Association,  might  have  their  offices, 
with  any  other  associations  which  now  or  hereafter  may  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  public  authorities  as  worthy  of  being 
included  in  such  an  establishment.  A  common  arrangement 
of  furnaces  and  gas  would  supply  heat  and  light  for  them  all,  in 
a  much  more  economical  way  than  while  they  are  all  scattered 
in  different  localities ;  and  something  of  common  superintend- 
ence and  management  would  soon  be  introduced.  Time,  money, 
agency,  every  thing,  would  thus  be  economized,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  contributions  of  the  wealthy  be  left  for  the 
relief  of  the  needy.  Such  a  collocation  and  centralization  of 
the  various  institutions  of  benevolence  could  liardly  fail  to  lead 
ultimately  to  such  an  entire  consolidation  of  our  charitable 
system  as,  the  undersigned  are  convinced,  would  be  eminently 
desirable  to  all  concerned,  whether  as  givers,  receivers,  or  man- 
agers. But,  even  if  the  separate  organizations  should  still  be 
permanently  maintained,  many  of  the  disadvantages  which  are 
now  experienced  would  be  remedied,  and  the  most  economical, 
just,  and  prudent  discharge  of  the  great  work  of  benevolence 
would  be  materially  promoted. 

The  undersigned  have  been  led  to  believe  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment may  reasonably  be  claimed  of  our  Municipal  Government 
by  the  charitable  institutions  of  this  community ;  and  that  it 
would  well  become  our  city,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  to  provide 
convenient  and  permanent  apartments  for  the  associations  which 
take  upon  themselves  the  care  of  the  poor.     The  City  Govern- 
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ment  have,  for  a  long  time  past,  if  not  always,  provided  suitable 
quarters  for  the  Fire  Companies  of  Boston,  even  wliile  the  system 
was  a  volunteer  one,  and  while  the  losses  resulting  from  fire  are 
sure  to  fall  either  on  individual  owners  or  upon  associated 
insurance  companies.  The  City  Government  have  also  provided 
convenient  and  spacious  rooms  for  the  armories  of  our  Volunteer 
Militia,  and  would  hardly  fail  to  continue  to  do  so,  even  if  no 
l)ait  ol'  tlie  expense  were  refunded  from  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, rightly  and  wisely  recognizing  them  as  constituting 
an  essential  part  of  the  police  of  our  city.  But  the  care  of  the 
poor,  ai)art  from  its  higher  relations  to  Christian  duty,  is  hardly 
less  a  matter  of  police,  in  a  great  city  like  ours,  than  the  civil  or 
military  organizations  which  more  directly  and  obviously  pertain 
to  the  preservation  of  property  or  of  the  public  peace.  It  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  a  municipal  obligation  to  supervise  the  relief  of 
the  worthy  poor,  and  the  detection  of  the  unworthy  beggar,  in 
some  way  or  other;  and  hardly  any  mode  of  discharging  this 
obligation  would  be  more  effective  than  the  organization  of  such 
an  establishment  as  has  now  been  suggested. 

The  undersigned  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  in  behalf  of 
the  association  which  they  represent,  that  one  of  the  views  which 
have  led  them  at  this  time  to  urge  upon  the  City  Government 
the  adoption  of  the  jtlan  tliey  have  now  proposed,  is  to  save  their 
own  fluids  from  the  annual  expense  of  providing  suitable  quar- 
ters for  the  administration  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, and  to  secure  a  convenient  office  for  that  purpose  in  some 
public  building.  They  have,  thus  far,  observed  the  greatest 
practical  economy  in  this  respect.  But  they  find  their  present 
accommodations  inadequate ;  and  they  are  reluctant  to  expend 
more  of  the  money,  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  jwor,  in  hiring 
larger  and  more  convenient  apartments,  more  especially  in  view 
iA'  the  serious  increase  of  their  responsibilities,  and  the  no  less 
serious  duninution  of  their  resources,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
result,  during  the  aj)proaching  winter,  from  the  present  financial 
revulsi(jn.  Tliey  are  unwilling  to  conclude,  tlierefore,  without 
a  distinct  petition  to  the  City  Authorities,  that  a  suitable  ollico 
may  be  assigned  them,  in  some  central  locality,  at  the  public 
charge. 
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They  find  themselves,  at  the  opening  of  their  seventh  year, 
with  a  deficit  of  nearly  a  thousand  dollars,  the  severity  of  the . 
last  winter  having  made  a  more  than  ordinary  demand  uj)on  their 
treasury ;  and,  while  they  are  about  to  make  a  fresh  appeal  to 
the  liberal  patrons  of  the  institution  for  the  means  of  conduct- 
ing it  through  another  winter,  they  desire  to  obtain  from  the 
city  the  relief  of  a  free  ofUce.  Not  less  than  a  hundred  and 
seventy  persons,  under  the  direction  of  this  association,  have 
voluntarily  given  their  time  to  visiting  the  poor,  and  to  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  the  funds  which  have  been  expended, 
during  the  past  year.  They  propose,  with  God's  blessing,  to 
persevere  in  the  work  as  long  as  they  shall  be  sustained  by  the 
community ;  and  they  feel  that  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  the 
Municipal  Authorities  would  be  worthily  bestowed  upon  an  insti- 
tution so  wide  and  general  in  its  operations. 

But,  while  they  urge  this  petition  in  their  own  behalf,  they 
would  gladly  have  their  sister  associations  included  in  the  same 
measure  of  bounty  and  relief;  and  would  renew  the  expression 
of  an  earnest  hope,  that  an  edifice,  dedicated  and  consecrated  to 
the  care  of  the  destitute,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
who  are  engaged  in  so  excellent  a  work,  may  at  no  distant  day, 
by  hire,  purchase,  or  erection,  or  by  the  appropriation  of  some 
building  already  in  the  possession  of  the  city,  be  added  to  the 
proud  list  of  the  public  buildings  of  Boston.  It  need  not  be  a 
costly  or  elegant  edifice.  Its  object  and  occupation  would  give  it 
a  beauty  far  above  any  architectural  embellishment ;  while  its 
cost,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  more  than  repaid  in  the 
economy  which  it  would  be  the  means  of  ultimately  introducing 
into  the  administration  of  our  whole  charitable  system. 

Robert  C.  Wintheop.         F.  E.  Parker. 
R.  M.  Mason.  John  D.  W.  Joy, 

A.  A.  Miner.  John  B.  Alley. 

# 

Jacob  Sleeper.  M.  C.  Greene. 

James  M.  Beebe.  S.  E.  Guild. 

S,  K.  LoTHEOP.  John  V.  Reynolds. 


BOSTON    PPcOYIDENT    ASSOCIATION. 

A  SPEECH  MADE  AT   THE  MUSIC  HALL  IN  BOSTON,  DECEMBER  22,  1867. 


It  was  no  part  of  my  original  purpose,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
to  detain  you  from  the  rich  entertainment  which  awaits  you  this 
evening,  by  any  remarks  of  my  own.  I  am  fully  sensible  that 
there  is  but  one  voice  which  can  satisfy  the  expectations  which 
have  tln-onged  this  hall.  But  my  distinguished  friend  —  who 
has  so  kindly  consented  to  lend  to  the  aid  of  the  Poor,  at  this 
hour  of  their  utmost  need,  the  attraction  of  that  matchless 
eloquence  which  has  never  been  wanting  to  any  good  cause  — 
has  intimated  a  desire  tliat  a  few  preliminary  words  should  not 
be  omitted,  explanatory  of  the  general  character  and  objects  of 
the  Association  in  wliose  belialf  lie  is  about  to  address  you. 
And  you  will  all  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  that  no  one  is 
so  well  entitled  as  himself  to  prescribe  the  exact  course  of 
proceeding  to  be  pursued  by  us  all,  on  an  occasion  which  will 
have  owed  all  its  brilliancy  and  all  its  success  to  his  own 
powerful  intervention.  In  accordance  with  tliat  intimation, 
thcrefurc,  1  willingly  encounter  the  risk,  1  should  rather  say 
the  certainty,  of  a  contrast  from  which  any  one  might  well  bo 
pardoned  for  shriid-cing,  while  1  endeavor  to  state,  in  the  briefest 
and  simplest  manner,  a  few  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
Association  ov(>r  which  1  have  the  j»riviloge  to  preside. 

Ami.  ill  till'  first  place,  let  me  say  that  it  is  an  Association 
whose  organization  and  objects  contemplate  nothing  more  limited 
oi-  lor.il  ili;m  thi'  whole  city  of  Boston;  that  its  conii)rehensive 
schcnii-  of  <ti;iiily  recognizes  no  discrimination  of  age,  sex, 
color,  creed,  or  nutional  origin,  —  embracing  all  the  poor,  young 
and  ol<l.  ni:il(;  an<l  I'cnialt',  native  and  foreign,  l*rotestant  and 
[  :Jos  J 
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Catholic,  who  may  be  found  within  the  sphere  of  our  municipal 
jurisdiction,  and  merging  every  distinction  of  sect,  party,  or 
nationality  in  the  single  design  of  relieving  want  and  suffering, 
wherever  they  are  brought  to  light. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  an  Association  which  aims  at  a 
thorough  investigation  and  scrutiny  of  every  individual  appli- 
cation for  aid  ;  and  which  seeks,  systematically,  to  arrest  the 
contributions  which  are  so  often  yielded  to  clamorous  impor- 
tunity, or  wasted  on  profligate  imposture,  and  to  divert  them  to 
the  succor  of  the  really  destitute  and  deserving. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  an  Association  which  looks  especially 
to  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  professional  street  begging, 
with  all  its  pernicious  and  corrupting  influences  upon  the  young, 
who  are  so  often  employed  on  its  errands  of  deception ;  and 
which  proposes  a  mode  in  which  the  benevolent  and  charitable 
may  employ  their  alms  to  the  fullest  extent  which  their  imjnilses 
or  their  sense  of  obligation  may  dictate,  without  incurring  the 
danger  of  encouraging,  increasing,  and  prolonging  the  very 
wretchedness  which  it  is  their  object  to  alleviate. 

With  these  views,  my  friends,  the  whole  city  is  divided  into 
twelve  districts,  corresponding,  I  believe,  precisely  with  the 
twelve  Wards ;  and  these  districts  are  subdivided  into  nearly 
two  hundred  separate  sections.  For  each  of  these  sections  a 
V^isitor  of  the  Poor  is  appointed ;  and  in  our  little  Directory  — 
which  is  familiar  to  not  a  few  of  you  already,  and  which  will 
grow  more  and  more  so  to  you  all,  I  trust,  with  every  succeeding 
year  —  there  are  the  names  and  residences  of  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  persons,  of  all  professions,  and 
botli  sexes,  who  are  voluntarily  and  gratuitously  enlisted  in  the 
visiting  service  of  the  Association.  Many  of  them  are  around 
and  behind  me  at  this  moment.  They  are  not  here  to  be  the 
sultject  of  recognition  or  compliment.  Their  own  delightful 
consciousness  of  performing  their  part  in  the  great  mission  of 
Christian  charity  is  better  tlian  any  acknowledgment  that  we  can 
offer  them.  But  I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  thanking  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  Managers  and  in  my  own  name,  and,  may 
I  not  add,  in  the  name  of  every  friend  of  the  poor,  assembled 
here  this  evening,  for  all  that  they  have  done  and  are  doing  in  so 
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noble  a  cause.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  upon  their  fidelity 
and  vioilance,  upon  tlieir  prudent  discrimination  and  generous 
self-devotion,  the  entire  success  of  the  Association  depends. 

The  simple  design  of  the  whole  organization,  of  which  an 
outline  has  thus  been  given,  is,  that  every  one  who  is  called 
upon,  at  his  door  or  in  his  counting-room  or  by  the  wayside,  to 
relieve  a  poor  person  —  instead  of  giving  his  dollar  or  his  dime 
directly  to  the  applicant,  in  utter  ignorance  of  his  true  condition 
and  character,  or  instead  of  turning  his  face  wholly  away  from 
a  case  of  what  may  prove  to  be  real  distress  —  should  give  him 
a  ticket  to  the  visitor  of  the  little  district  in  which  he  resides, 
and  send  his  money  to  a  common  treasury,  upon  which  that 
visitor  may  draw  at  discretion. 

Once  in  every  month,  at  least,  these  visitors  make  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Board  of  Managers  at  the  Central  Office,  stating 
the  number  of  visits  they  have  made,  and  the  amount  they  have 
expended,  together  with  any  cases  of  aggravated  distress  or  of 
hardened  imposture  which  they  may  have  discovered ;  and  a 
general  registration  is  thus  kept  up,  which  may  at  all  times  be 
consulted  by  those  who  desire  to  ascertain  either  the  merits  and 
wants  of  individuals,  or  the  operation  and  efficiency  of  the 
institution.  And  at  this  Central  Office,  too,  our  General  Agent 
and  his  assistant  may  daily  be  found,  diligently  inquiring  into  all 
cases  which  are  presented  to  them,  and  dispensing  the  little 
stores  which  are  placed  at  their  disposal,  —  a  pair  of  shoes,  it 
may  be,  or  a  coarse  shawl,  a  cast-off  garment,  a  comforter,  or  one 
of  those  nice  blankets  which  were  recently  sent  in  by  one  of  our 
guUant  volunteer  companies,  —  for  the  relief  of  some  real  case  of 
sutTering. 

The  system  wliich  I  have  thus  explained  is  not  original,  my 
friends,  witli  us  in  Boston.  It  is  the  same  which  was  recom- 
mended substantially  in  a  well-remembered  discourse  of  the 
celeljrated  Robert  Hall,  at  Old  Cambridge,  in  England,  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  the  same  which  was  practically 
introduced  into  the  city  of  Glasgow  by  the  eloquent  and  excellent 
(yhahucrs.  many  years  l)efore  his  death.  It  is  the  same  which 
has  been  in  successful  ojjeration  for  more  than  ten  years  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Brooklyn. 
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There  are  otliers,  perhaps,  better  acquainted  than  myself  with 
tlie  practical  workings  of  the  system,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  six  years  which  have  elapsed  since  it  was  established  in  our 
own  community.  Among  them  I  may  name  my  valued  friend, 
the  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  who  presided  over  the  Association 
during  the  two  first  years  of  its  existence,  and  who,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  is  now  again  officially  connected  with  its  management. 
Among  them  I  may  name  the  reverend  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church  (Dr.  Blagden),  who  succeeded  Mr.  Eliot  in  the  chair, 
and  whom  we  are  happy  to  welcome  this  evening  on  his  safe 
arrival  from  Europe.  Among  them  I  cannot  fail  to  name  Pro- 
fessor Huntington  of  Harvard  University,  who  held  early  and 
promhient  relation  to  our  organization,  as  he  had  previously  done 
to  a  similar  organization  in  the  southern  wards  of  tlie  city. 
Among  them,  I  may  name,  too.  Dr.  William  R.  Lawrence,  second 
to  no  one  for  the  zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  he  served  the 
Association  as  its  General  Agent,  at  the  outset  of  its  operations, 
and  still  one  of  its  active  visitors  ;  —  and  Mr.  Francis  R.  VV^ood- 
ward,  who,  though  more  immediately  connected  at  this  moment 
with  an  excellent  kindred  association,  over  which  my  worthy 
friend  Deacon  Grant  so  fitly  and  faithfully  presides,  was  one  of 
our  earliest  and  most  active  originators  and  officers. 

Nor  should  I  be  pardoned  for  forgetting  on  this  occasion  that 
there  is  at  least  one  among  the  recent  and  lamented  dead,  —  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  of  King's  Chapel,  —  who  gave  to  the  original 
establishment  of  this  Association,  and  to  its  subsequent  man- 
agement, the  best  thoughts  and  efforts  of  his  years  of  health,  and 
who  did  not  cease  to  commend  it  —  as  I  can  myself  bear  witness 
—  to  the  especial  regard  and  support  of  his  friends  in  his 
declining  hours. 

Such  names  as  these,  my  friends,  are  vouchers  to  the  excel- 
lence of  our  system,  which,  I  am  aware,  need  no  indorsement. 
But  for  myself,  too,  I  can  honestly  say,  that  after  no  nominal  or 
sinecure  service,  for  several  years  past,  as  its  presiding  officer, 
I  can  bring  to  it  the  unqualified  testimony  at  once  of  my  judg- 
ment and  of  my  heart.  I  will  not  presume  to  assert  that  the 
operation  of  a  machinery  so  extensive  is  absolutely  perfect.  A 
larger  experience  and  a  larger  fund  is  unquestionably  necessary 
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for  its  full  success.  It  requires  greater  conveniences,  too,  for 
consultation  and  co-operation  with  other  Associations  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  good  cause.  But  I  am  persuaded,  that  we 
have  not  only  got  hold  of  the  right  clue  to  the  difficult  problem 
of  relieving  the  Poor  in  a  great  metropolis  like  this,  but  that 
if  anybody  will  look  in  at  our  Central  Office,  where  I  learn  that 
an  average  of  not  less  than  fifty  cases  has  been  attended  to  daily, 
for  some  weeks  past,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  a  great  work  is  in 
the  course  of  being  done,  and  of  being  well  done,  towards  the 
solution  of  that  perplexing  and  sometimes  appalling  problem. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  my  friends,  to 
fulfil  the  suggestion  of  the  accomplished  and  consummate  Orator, 
whose  voice  you  are  all  impatient  to  hear,  and  I  hasten  to 
relieve  you,  not  by  introducing,  —  for  he  needs  no  introduction 
to  any  audience  in  this  city,  or  in  this  Commonwealth,  or  any- 
where on  this  wide-spread  continent,  —  but,  by  simply  announ- 
cing to  you,  the  Honorable  Edward  Everett. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated,  fellow-citizens,  that  in 
pronouncing  the  first  formal  word  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
—  as  it  is  my  official  privilege  to  do,  —  that  in  uttering  the  first 
articulate  sentences  which  will  have  broken  the  silence  of  these 
secluded  alcoves,  and  waked  an  echo  along  these  vaulted  ceilings, 
I  should  at  once  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  give  ex- 
pression to  some  of  those  lofty  and  swelling  sentiments  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  excited  in  every  thoughtful  and  generous  breast, 
by  the  most  cursory  consideration  of  the  objects  for  which  this 
building  has  been  erected. 

And,  certainly,  the  opportunity  is  a  most  tempting  one.  Cer- 
tainly, the  scene  before  us  is  of  a  character  to  kindle  emotions  of 
more  than  common  depth,  and  to  inspire  a  strain  of  more  than 
ordinary  exultation. 

Nor  can  I  refrain  from  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  the  hour,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  bid  you  all  welcome  to  this  hall  of  good  hope. 

Welcome,  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  city :  welcome,  young 
ladies  and  children  of  the  schools :  welcome,  lovers  and  patrons 
of  literature  and  learning,  of  science  and  the  arts  :  welcome, 
friends  to  good  manners  and  good  morals,  and  to  those  innocent 
recreations  and  ennobling  pursuits  by  which  alone  vulgarity  and 
vice  can  be  supplanted :  welcome,  pastors  and  teachci's  of  our 
churches  and  colleges :  welcome,  rulers  and  magistrates  of  our 
City,  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  of  our  whole  country:  welcome, 
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citizens  and  residents  of  Boston,  one  and  all,  to  an  edifice  which 
is  destined,  we  trust,  to  furnish  a  resort,  in  many  an  hour  of 
leisure  and  in  many  an  hour  of  study,  not  for  yourselves  alone, 
but  for  those  who  shall  come  after  you  through  countless  genera- 
tions ;  and  where  shall  constantly  be  spread,  and  constantly  be 
served,  without  money  and  without  price,  an  entertainment  ever 
fresh,  ever  abundant,  and  ever  worthy  of  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened freemen. 

But  I  may  not  forget,  fellow-citizens,  that  the  peculiar  duty, 
devolving  upon  me  at  this  moment,  is  rather  that  of  submitting 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  official  report  than  of  attempting 
an  occasional  or  holiday  address. 

I  am  sensible,  too,  that  there  are  others  on  this  platform,  from 
whose  lips  the  felicitations  and  exultations  of  the  hour  will  fall 
more  gracefully  and  more  impressively  than  from  my  own,  and  to 
whom,  indeed,  when  the  building  shall  once  have  been  surrendered 
to  the  City,  they  will  more  appropriately  belong. 

I  pray  your  indulgence,  therefore,  while  I  proceed,  without  fur- 
ther preamble,  to  a  statement  which  is  due  to  others  as  well  as  to 
myself,  —  which  is  demanded  by  my  relations  both  to  the  City, 
and  to  my  associates,  and  to  all  who  have  been  employed  on  the 
work  which  we  are  here  to  inaugurate.  And  if,  in  the  progress 
of  that  statement,  or  at  its  close,  I  should  be  found  again  indul- 
ging in  a  digression  or  an  episode,  not  qiiite  within  the  accustomed 
limits  of  a  business  communication,  you  will  all  pardon  it,  I  am 
sure,  to  the  emotions,  which  no  citizen  of  Boston,  or  certainly  no 
nativi!  son  of  Boston,  under  sucli  circumstances  and  with  such 
surroundings,  would  find  it  easy,  or  even  possible,  altogether  to 
repress. 

^Ir.  Mayor  and  gentlemen  of  the  City  Council :  — 

On  the  twent3'-seventh  day  of  November,  1854,  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  our  city,  for  the  time  l)eing,  gave  his  olhcial  sanction 
and  signatnre  to  a  municipal  ordinance,  —  "For  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Boiird  of  Commissioners  on  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  I  he  l*ul)lic  Lil)rary  ol'  the  City  of  Boston." 

On  till!  '2(n\\  of  December  following,  that  Board  was  organized, 
ami  entered  ;il  once  mi  ihi"  dischai-ge  of  its  duties. 

On  the  2iith  of  January,  l8o,"),  a  public  notice  was  issued  to  the 
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architects  of  Boston,  inviting  tlicm  to  furnish  designs  and  esti- 
mates for  the  building,  agreeably  to  the  requirements  which  had 
been  carefully  considered  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioners. 

On  the  27th  of  April  thereafter,  —  no  less  than  four  and  twenty 
designs  having  in  the  mean  time  been  received  and  examined, — 
that  of  Mr.  Charles  K.  Kirby  was  selected,  as  entitled  to  the 
preference,  and  as  the  basis  of  all  further  proceedings,  by  the  votes 
of  a  majority  of  the  Board. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  —  Mr.  Kirby's  design  having  undergone 
such  modifications  as  the  Commissioners  deemed  desirable, — 
sealed  proposals  were  invited,  by  a  public  advertisement,  for  the 
brick,  stone,  and  iron  work,  and  for  all  the  other  materials  and 
labor,  necessary  to  complete  the  exterior  of  the  proposed  edifice. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  the  Commissioners  entered  into 
a  contract  for  constructing  the  entire  framework  of  the  building, 
with  Mr.  Nathan  Drake,  an  experienced  mechanic  of  Boston, 
whose  proposals  were  adjudged  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
favorable  for  the  City. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  1855,  —  it  l)cing  the 
225th  anniversary  of  the  Birthday  of  Boston,  —  the  corner-stone 
of  the  structure  was  laid,  with  simple  but  solemn  and  appropriate 
ceremonies,  in  presence  of  the  Municipal  Authorities  and  of  a 
great  multitude  of  the  people,  by  His  Honor,  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith, 
then  Mayor  of  the  city. 

On  tlie  28th  of  April,  1856,  sealed  proposals  were  invited  by 
another  public  notice,  for  furnishing  the  materials,  and  performing 
the  work,  required  for  the  interior  construction  and  finish  of  the 
building,  —  agreeably  to  plans  and  specifications  which  had  been 
carefully  prepared  by  the  architect  and  approved  by  the  Board.. 

On  the  succeeding  twenty-third  day  of  July,  contracts  were 
signed  by  the  Commissioners  with  Messrs.  Morrison  &  Shaw, 
carpenters ;  with  Messrs.  Denio  &  Roberts,  blacksmiths ;  with 
Messrs.  Wentworth  &  Co.,  marble  workers  ;  with  Messrs.  Philip 
&  Thomas  Kelley,  plaster  and  stucco  workers ;  with  Mr.  Lucius 
Newell,  painter  and  glazier ;  with  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Gavett,  brass 
founder;  and  with  ]\ressrs.  Strater  &  Buckley,  plumbers,  —  for 
furnishing  the  materials  and  performing  the  work,  pertaining  to 
their  respective  departments  of  mechanic  art. 
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On  the  20tli  of  May,  1857,  another  contract  was  entered  into 
with  Messrs.  Morrison  &  Shaw,  for  preparing  and  setting  up, 
agreeably  to  the  admirable  system  of  Dr.  Shurtluff,  all  the  shelv- 
ing, which  it  was  thought  best  to  have  arranged  and  set  up  at 
present,  in  Ijoth  stories  of  the  building.  On  the  same  day,  a  con- 
tract was  made  with  Mr.  William  Schutz,  for  painting  and  deco- 
rating the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  vestibule  and  principal 
apartments  on  the  lower  story  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  June  follow- 
ing, a  similar  contract  was  signed  with  the  same  artist  for  tinting 
and  ornamenting  this  large  Library  Hall. 

Several  small  contracts  for  incidental  work,  not  important  to  be 
mentioned  on  this  occasion,  have  been  subsequently  entered  into 
by  the  Board. 

And  now,  at  length,  Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  on  this  first 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1858,  —  in  the  year  of 
our  city  (anno  urbis  conditai')  228,  —  in  the  year  of  the  independ- 
ence of  our  beloved  country,  82,  —  your  Commissioners  have  the 
happiness  to  announce,  that  these  contracts  have  all  been  substan- 
tially fulfdled,  and  that  the  work  committed  to  them  has  been 
accomplished  ;  and  they  are  here  to  exhibit  the  finished  edifice  to 
the  authorities  of  the  city,  to  deliver  up  the  keys  to  His  Honor 
the  Mayor,  and  to  ask  for  tliemselves,  that,  so  soon  as  a  few  little 
matters  of  fixture  or  of  furniture  shall  have  been  arranged,  and 
so  soon  as  their  accounts  shall  have  been  duly  audited  and  settled, 
they  may  receive  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  service  in  which 
they  have  so  long  been  engaged. 

It  was  at  one  time  contcm})lated  by  the  City  Council,  —  as  you 
are  well  aware,  sir,  —  that  this  surrender  of  the  building  should 
be  atteiidiMl  with  :i  more  stately  ceremonial  and  a  more  sumptuous 
display  than  is  witnessed  here  to-day;  and  it  was  confidently 
hojjed  by  the  Commissioners  that  every  thing  would  be  in  readi- 
ness for  that  purpose  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  September  last, 
—  so  that  the  same  memorable  municipal  anniversary  which  had 
been  so  aus])iciously  associated  with  tiie  commencement  of  tlio 
slruclure  might  witness  also  its  final  completion  and  dedica- 
tion. 

iJul  iina\oidal)le  delays  —  unavoidable,  certainly,  so  far  as  the 
Commissioners  were  concerned,  and  arising,  in  great  part,  from 
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the  interruption  occasioned  by  tlie  unusual  length  and  severity  of 
the  last  winter — have  postponed  this  consummation  \intil  the 
present  moment ;  and  now,  I  need  hardly  say  that  any  thing  of 
elaborate  out-door  pageant  and  parade  would  have  been  alike  un- 
congenial with  the  season  of  the  year  and  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  times. 

But  the  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  nothing  less  could 
be  done  on  their  part,  before  resigning  their  trust,  than  to  invite 
the  authorities  of  the  City,  with  such  guests  as  they  might  think 
fit  to  bring  with  them,  to  visit  and  view  the  builduig  ;  to  examine 
and  thoroughly  inspect  the  work  which  has  at  last  been  finished  ; 
and  to  assume  and  exercise  the  responsibility,  —  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  —  of  transferring  it  to  the 
custody  of  the  Trustees  of  tlie  Library,  and  of  solemnly  dedicat- 
ing it  to  tlie  noble  uses  for  which  it  was  designed. 

And  most  happily,  fellow-citizens,  —  most  happily  for  us  all,  — 
this  New- Year's  holiday  has  presented  itself  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment when  our  preparations  were  completed,  as  at  once  the  most 
convenient  and  the  most  appropriate  day  for  such  a  purpose ;  en- 
abling us  to  associate  all  the  joyous  emotions,  all  the  friendly 
greetings,  all  the  cordial  congratulations,  and  all  the  grateful 
thanksgivings,  too,  which  belong  to  the  opening  of  another  of 
these  larger  periods  of  our  lives,  —  to  associate  and  identify  them 
all  with  an  occasion,  from  which  is  destined  to  be  dated,  as  we 
trust,  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages of  the  peoj)le  of  Boston,  for  carrying  on  the  great  work  of 
self-education,  of  mutual  improvement,  and  of  moral,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  culture. 

I  am  persuaded,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  you  could  have  desired  no 
more  delightful  conclusion  to  the  honorable  and  laithful  service 
which  you  have  rendered  to  the  City  as  its  Chief  Magistrate,  for 
two  years  past,  than  to  be  the  medium  of  presenting  to  your  fel- 
low-citizens such  a  New  Year's  gift  as  I  am  here  to  deliver  over 
to  you  for  tiiat  purpose. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you,  sir,  that  this  substantial  and  spa- 
cious building  owes  its  existence  exclusively  to  the  enlightened 
liberality  of  that  municipal  government  over  which,  for  a  few  days 
longer,  at  least,  it  is  your  privilege  to  preside.     And  I  avail  my- 
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self  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  acknowledge  most  gratefully, 
in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  as  now  composed,  and 
of  all  who  liave  been  associated  with  us  during  its  existence,  the 
unhesitating  promptness  and  unanimity  with  which  every  appro- 
priation which  lias  been  asked,  or  even  intimated  as  desirable,  has 
been  granted  by  successive  city  councils. 

On  one  account,  certainly,  we  might  all  have  wished  that  those 
appro})riations  could  have  been  fewer  in  number,  and  for  a  smaller 
aggregate  amount.  I  will  not  deny  that  the  satisfaction  of  this 
occasion  would  have  been  in  some  degree  enhanced  if  the  archi- 
tect could  have  succeeded,  as  the  Commissioners  had  so  earnestly 
hoped,  in  furnishing  an  honorable  exception  to  the  too  common 
experience  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  both  here  and  else- 
where, by  conforming  the  expenditures  more  nearly  to  the  original 
estimates.  An  explanatory  statement  upon  this  point,  however, 
has  been  prepared  by  the  architect  himself,  which  we  trust  and 
believe  will  prove  satisfactory  to  all  who  shall  examine  it,  and 
which  is  to  find  a  permanent  place  on  the  records  of  the  Commis- 
sion. And  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  main  element  of  increased 
expenditure  has  resulted  from  the  desire  to  furnish  additional 
strength  to  the  building,  and  additional  securities  against  fire,  no 
one  will  be  in  haste  to  regret  that  any  part  of  it  has  been  in- 
curred. 

Meantime,  it  is  a  most  agreeable  and  welcome  reflection  for  the 
Commissioners  themselves,  in  this  connection,  —  and  one,  per- 
haps, wliicli  they  might  not  have  been  altogether  pardoned  for 
])ublicly  indulging  under  any  other  circumstances,  —  that  no 
particle  of  self-interest  can  anywhere  be  traced,  or  can  anywhere 
1)0  imputed,  either  in  regard  to  the  ])()st])onement  of  the  period 
for  the  comj)lctioii  of  the  building,  or  in  r(\u:u'(l  to  tlic  increase  of 
the  cost  of  its  construction.  As  to  the  architect,  certainly,  it  is 
but  Just  to  say,  not  only  that  his  remuneration  has  been  extremely 
moderate  in  itself,  l)ut  that  it  has  been  in  no  degree  contingent 
either  on  the  length  of  time  occupied,  or  on  the  amount  of  money 
expended  on  the  work  connnitted  to  him  :  while,  as  to  the  Com- 
missioners, tlicy  will  be  found,  one  and  all,  to  have  adhered 
rigidly  lo  the  si'll'-dcnyih'j-  ordinance,  adopted  by  themselves  at 
the  outset  of  their  proceedings,  '*  that  no  pecuniary  comi)ensation 
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or  allowance  in  any  form  should  bo  received  by  any  member  of 
the  Board,  for  any  service  which  he  may  render  as  such." 

But  there  is  another  reflection,  Mr.  Mayor,  which  more  than 
reconciles  me  to  any  amount  of  expenditure  whicli  may  have 
been  honestly  incurred  in  the  execution  of  our  trust.  The 
building-  which  we  are  here  to  dedicate,  is  eminently  and  pecul- 
iarly a  building  for  the  people,  —  not  only  constructed  at  the 
cost,  but  designed  and  arranged  for  the  use,  accommodation,  and 
enjoyment,  of  the  whole  people  of  Boston.  Almost  all  the  other 
public  edifices  which  may  be  found  within  the  limits  of  our  City, 
though  they  may  be  devoted  to  purposes  in  which  the  many  are 
more  or  less  deeply  and  directly  interested,  are  yet  specially  and 
necessarily  assigned  to  the  occupation  and  enjoyment  of  a  few. 
Our  convenient  and  comfortable  City  Hall  is  for  those  who,  like 
yourselves,  gentlemen,  may  be  intrusted,  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  management  of  our  municipal  affairs.  Our  massive 
Court  House  is  for  the  still  smaller  number  who  are  set  apart 
for  the  administration  of  civil  or  of  criminal  justice.  Our  excel- 
lent schoolhouses  are  for  the  exclusive  occupation  of  our  chil- 
dren. But  the  edifice  within  whose  walls  we  are  assembled 
is  emphatically  for  the  use  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston.  Even  the  old  Cradle  of  Liberty  itself  is  far 
less  frequently  and  uniformly  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  whole 
people  than  this  new  Cradle  of  Literature  and  Learning  will  be. 
A  political  canvass  or  a  patriotic  celebration  or  an  anniversary 
festival  may  fill  that  hall  ten  times,  or  it  may  be  twenty  or 
thirty  times,  in  a  year;  but  even  then,  the  free  discussion 
which  justly  belongs  to  all  such  occasions  involves  an  clement 
of  division  and  strife,  of  party,  of  sect,  or  of  section.  But  this 
hall  will  always  be  open  and  always  be  occupied ;  and  the  free 
reading  which  is  to  find  a  place  in  it  involves  neither  contention 
nor  controversy.  Those  who  entertain  the  most  discordant  o])in- 
ions  may  here  sit,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  enjoying  their  favorite 
authors  as  quietly  and  as  harmoniously  as  those  authors  them- 
selves will  repose,  side  by  side,  when  restored  to  a  common 
shelf. 

One  of  the  very  conditions  prescribed  by  our  princij)al  bene- 
factor,—  that  large-hearted  and  open-handed  native  of  Massa- 
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cliusetts  (Joshua  Bates),  whose  bust  is  at  this  moment  looking 
down  upon  us  with  that  kind  and  genial  expression  so  character- 
istic of  its  honored  original,  —  one  of  the  primary  conditions 
of  his  magnificent  endowment  was  that  this  library  should  be 
"  free  to  all,  with  no  other  restrictions  than  are  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  books."  Here,  then,  Mr.  Mayor,  there 
is  to  be  no  invidious  discrimination  of  station  or  condition,  of 
occupation  or  profession,  of  age  or  of  sex.  No  passport  of 
personal  pretension  or  popular  election  will  be  required  for 
entering  these  doors.  It  is  to  be  a  library  for  the  whole  people, 
and  the  building  which  contains  it  is  thus,  above  all  others,  the 
people's  building. 

And  which  one  of  us,  in  this  view,  fellow-citizens,  could  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  cavil  at  the  cost,  or  to  complain  that  more  of 
economy  and  parsimony  had  not  been '  observed  in  its  construc- 
tion ?  Which  one  of  us  is  disposed  to  maintain  tiiat  the  pcojjle  of 
Boston,  in  this  day  and  generation,  ought  to  have  been  content 
witli  a  cheaper  and  more  ordinary  edifice  for  a  purpose  common 
to  them  all,  and  jire-eminently  dear  to  all  their  hearts  ?  Wliich 
one  of  us  is  ready  to  assume  the  ground,  that  the  building  is 
too  good  for  its  objects,  or  too  good  for  its  rightful  occupants 
and  owners?  I  rather  begin  to  fear  that  it  may  not  be  considered 
good  enougli. 

When  a  celebrated  ruler  and  orator  of  Greece  was  arraigned 
f(jr  the  costliness  of  some  one  of  the  many  magnificent  struc- 
tures which  are  associated  with  his  administration,  and  whose 
very  ruins  arc  now  the  admiration  of  the  world,  he  is  said  to 
have  replied,  that  he  would  willingly  bear  all  the  odium  and  all 
the  onus  of  the  outlay,  if  the  edifice  in  question  might  hence- 
forth bear  his  own  name,  instead  of  being  inscribed  with  that 
of  the  jieople  of  Athens.  But  the  people  of  ancient  Athens 
indignantly  rejected  the  idea,  and  refused  to  relinquisli,  even 
to  till'  illustrious  and  princely  Pericles,  the  glory  of  such  a 
woik. 

Noi'  will  ilii"  people  of  Boston,  I  am  persuaded,  be  less  unwill- 
ing to  disown  or  abandon  the  credit  which  is  legitimately  theirs, 
for  the  nohlc  hall  in  which  we  are  assembled;  —  and  while  the 
niunilicence  of  hcncraclois,   abroad   and   at   home,  and   the   dili- 
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gence  and  devotion  of  trustees  or  of  commissioners  may  be 
remembered  witb  gratitude  by  ns  all,  the  City  herself,  —  "our 
illustrious  parent,"  as  she  was  well  entitled  by  our  venerable 
benefactor,  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips,  —  will  never  fail  to  claim 
the  distinction  as  exclusively  her  own,  —  that,  with  no  niggardly 
or  reluctant  hand,  but  promptly,  liberally,  and  even  profusely, 
if  you  will,  she  supplied  the  entire  means  for  its  erection. 

For  myself,  certainly,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  have  no  excuses  or  aj)olo- 
gies  to  offer  here  to-day ;  nor  shall  I  ever  be  found  shrinking 
from  my  just  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  expense  which 
has  been  incurred  here.  Conscious  of  having  omitted  no 
effort  in  our  power  to  secure  all  reasonable  economy,  if  censure 
should  ever  fall  upon  the  Commissioners  from  any  quarter,  — 
which  I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  apprehend,  —  we  shall 
arm  ourselves,  I  imagine,  with  the  panoply  of  that  ))hilosoj)hy 
which  fell  almost  unconsciously,  at  one  of  our  meetings,  from 
the  lips  of  our  valued  associate,  Alderman  Bonney,  when  he 
said,  in  language  not  unworthy  of  being  included  in  the  next 
edition  of  "The  World's  Laconics,"—"!  am  not  afraid  of  the 
blame  I  may  get,  but  only  of  that  which  I  may  deserve." 

It  would  hardly  be  becoming  in  me,  fellow-citizens,  to  indulge 
on  this  occasion  in  any  phrases  of  compliment,  or  even  of 
acknowledgment,  towards  those  who  have  been  connected  with 
me  in  the  interesting  commission  which  is  now  about  to  termi- 
nate. It  is  well  known  to  the  City  Council,  that  Mr.  Samuel  G. 
Ward  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  together  with  myself, 
have  been  members  of  the  Board  from  its  original  organization, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  1854.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Pond  has  also 
been  with  us,  on  the  part  of  the  Common  Council,  since  the  l-3th 
of  April,  1855.  Alderman  Bonney  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  for  two  years ;  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  for  a  year  and 
a  half;  and  Mr.  William  Parkman,  of  the  Common  Council,  for 
nearly  a  year. 

We  are  all  here  to-day,  fellow-citizens,  in  your  presence,  to 
render  an  account  of  our  stewardship,  jointly  and  severally  ;  and 
it  is  fitter,  in  every  view,  that  otiiers  should  pass  judgment  ujioii 
us  and  upon  our  acts  than  that  we  should  presume  to  l)ear 
witness  to  the  fidelity  of  each  other.     I  may  not  forget,  however, 
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that,  dui-ing  the  progress  of  our  work,  we  have  enjoyed  the  valu- 
able and  eflicient  aid  of  others ;  and  I  should  be  unjust  to  allow 
the  occasion  to  pass  away,  witiiout  at  least  mentioning  the  names 
of  Mr.  George  Odiorne  and  Mr.  George  W.  Warren,  who  were 
associated  with  the  Commission  during  the  first  three  months  of 
its  existence ;  of  Mr.  Charles  Woodberry,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Por- 
ter, and  Mr.  Joseph  Buckley,  who  represented  the  two  branches 
of  the  City  Council  at  the  Board  for  nearly  a  year ;  and  of  Mr. 
George  Ticknor,  who  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Library  for  a  full  year  and  a  half,  —  during  the  most 
laborious  and  responsible  portion  of  our  proceedings. 

But  I  need  not  detain  you  longer,  Mr.  Mayor,  with  any  detailed 
recital  of  names  or  of  dates  or  of  doin<>s.  The  ordinance  of  the 
City  under  which  we  have  acted  expressly  provided  that  "  the 
Commissioners  should  meet  at  stated  periods,  and  cause  a  record 
of  their  proceedings  to  be  kept ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  the 
Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  should  act  as  their  Clerk." 
Those  stated  meetings  have  been  held,  and  those  records  have 
been  kept.  And  here,  sir,  in  the  ponderous  volume  before  us, 
which  is  presently  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  city, 
are  the  recorded  proceedings  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  meetings,  —  seventy-three  of  them  stated  meetings,  and 
sevcuty-two  of  them  adjourned  or  special  meetings ;  and  every 
motion,  vote,  report,  —  every  proposal,  specification,  contract,  and 
l)aynieut,  —  will  there  be  found  fully  and  carefully  inscribed.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  sir,  if  some  occasional  evidence  of 
temporary  disagreement,  or  even  of  important  and  permanent 
difference  of  opinion,  should  not  appear  on  these  pages ;  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  they  will  exhibit  not  only  a  punctuality  of 
attendance  and  a  willingness  for  work,  but  a  harmony  of  counsel, 
a  unanimity  of  decision,  and  a  unity  of  action,  which  cannot  be 
rememljered  by  any  of  us  at  this  hour  without  the  highest  satis- 
faction. 

Th(!se  records,  let  me  add,  Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen  of  the 
City  Council,  are  all  in  the  fair,  round,  legible  hand  of  our  taith- 
liil  and  industrious  clerk,  Mr.  Edward  Capen,  whose  labors  in 
this  behalf  have,  as  you  know,  been  superadded  to  those  which 
ho  has  been  called  upon  lo  perform  in  his  capacity  of  Librarian 
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to  this  Institution.  As  tliese  services  were  expressly  assigned  to 
him  by  the  City  Government,  the  Commissioners  have  not  felt  at 
liberty  to  make  him  any  allowance  out  of  the  funds  which  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  building.  But  I  should  be  unjust  to 
the  sense  which  we  all  entertain  of  his  untiring  industry  and 
unfailing  accuracy,  if  I  did  not  cordially  commend  him  to  the 
grateful  consideration  and  liberal  remuneration  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  employed. 

Nor  can  I  omit  to  bear  testimony  to  the  obliging  and  assiduous 
manner  in  which  the  Architect  has  constantly  attended  to  the 
wishes  and  directions  of  the  Board,  and  to  the  unwearied  zeal 
with  which  he  has  fuliilled  the  important  trust  which  was  com- 
mitted to  him.  His  work  is  before  you,  gentlemen  of  the  City 
Council  and  fellow-citizens,  and  that  work  will  speak  for  itself, 
and  speak  for  him,  far  more  impressively,  and  far  more  impar- 
tially, than  any  one  of  those  could  speak,  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  all  his  cares,  and  who  have  necessarily  been 
involved  in  so  many  of  his  responsibilities. 

And  so  I  may  say,  too,  of  the  numerous  contractors,  master- 
mechanics  and  laborers,  who  have  been  employed  in  constructing 
and  finishing  the  various  parts  of  the  building.  Their  work 
must  speak  for  them ;  and  if  it  fails  to  speak  satisfactorily,  now 
or  hereafter,  no  flattering  words  of  ours  could  cover  up  their 
delinquencies  or  screen  them  from  merited  reproach.  But  we 
have  no  fear  of  such  a  result.  It  will  not  have  been  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  been  employed  here,  from  time  to  time,  that  they 
have  been  working,  in  more  than  one  sense,  for  themselves,  as 
well  as  for  the  Commissioners  and  the  City ;  that  not  the  hum- 
blest laborer  among  them  is  to  be  excluded  from  his  equal  share 
of  the  repast  which  is  here  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  that  their  own 
children,  and  their  children's  children,  will  be  quite  as  likely  to 
be  found  hereafter  among  the  most  frequent  and  intelligent  par- 
takers of  that  repast  as  those  of  any  of  their  more  immediate 
employers.  Considerations  like  these  are  enough  to  have  insured 
a  zealous  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all,  certainly,  to  whom  they 
may  have  occurred ;  and  we  trust  and  believe,  that  this  building 
will  bear  witness,  in  all  time  to  come,  to  the  proverbial  intelli- 
gence, fidelity,  and  skill  of  Boston  Mechanics. 
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It  would  have  been  most  welcome  to  us,  Mr,  Mayor,  to  be 
able  to  say,  that  so  extensive  and  protracted  a  work  had  been 
brought  to  a  close,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  casualty  to 
cast  a  shade  over  the  joyousness  of  this  occasion.  Within  a  k\v 
weeks  past,  however,  a  worthy  painter,  Mr.  'I^homas  Rowix,  fell 
from  a  scaffold  on  one  of  the  towers  in  the  rear,  at  a  height  too 
great  to  allow  the  slightest  hope  of  his  surviving  the  fall.  It 
was  decided  by  those  to  whom  we  appealed  for  advice,  that  no 
provision  could  be  legally  made  for  the  relief  of  his  family,  either 
by  this  Board  or  by  the  City  Council.  But  prompt  and  generous 
contributions  from  his  sympathizing  fellow-workmen,  from  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Government  in  their  individual  capacity,  from 
members  of  this  Board,  and  from  other  friends  of  the  Library, 
have  already  done  something  —  and  it  is  hoped  that  still  more 
may  be  done,  if  more  be  needed  —  to  relieve  the  sorrows  and 
wants  of  a  widow  and  children,  who  were  so  strongly  commended, 
by  the  circumstances  of  their  berea-vement,  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  of  Boston, 

Mr.  Mayor  and  fellow-citizens :  My  relations  to  tliis  occasion, 
as  I  have  already  intimated,  are  simply  those  of  a  Building  Com- 
missioner,—  one  of  the  humble  ^Ediles  whom  you  have  intrusted 
witii  the  erection  of  an  edifice,  of  Avhicli  others  are  henceforth  to 
have  the  ros])onsible  care  and  custody.  My  legitimate  theme  has 
been  of  designs  and  contracts,  of  iron  and  stone,  of  brick  and 
mortar,  —  of  those  who  have  wielded  the  plane  or  the  trowel,  of 
those  who  have  carried  the  hod,  or  rigged  the  derrick,  or  reared 
these  stately  colnnms,  or  moulded  these  beautiful  ca])itals  and 
cornices,  or  given  the  last  hand  to  ceiling  and  wall  l)y  these 
harmonious  and  exquisite  tints.  It  is  not  for  me,  to-day,  to  take 
up  more  time,  by  enlarging  on  the  advantages  which  are  to 
result  from  the  Institution  which  is  here  to  find  its  permanent 
loriil  habitation.  Still  less  may  I  attempt  to  deal  with  those  who 
have  contributed  the  literary  treasures  which  are  soon  to  l)e 
unfolded  and  displayed  here.  Other  voices,  now  or  hereafter, 
will  do  justice  to  the  original  projectors  and  founders  of  the 
Institution.  Other  voices,  now  or  hereafter,  will  be  heard  in 
grateful  commemcn-ation  of  the  munificent  donations  of  Joshua 
Bates  and  Jonathan  Thillips  among  the  honored  living,  and 
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of  Abbott  Lawrence  among  the  lamented  dead,  whose  names 
are  pre-eminent  on  the  long  roll  of  our  benefactors.  Nor  will 
those  voices  be  wanting  in  acknowledgment  to  the  many  hundreds 
of  others  who  have  entitled  themselves,  by  ever  so  small  a  con- 
tribution, to  a  place  upon  that  roll. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  however,  before  taking  leave  of 
this  topic,  that,  in  view  of  the  contemplated  dedication  of  this 
building  in  September  last,  I  was  directed  by  the  Commissioners 
to  address  a  letter  to  our  distant  and  distinguished  benefactor, 
Mr.  Bates,  inviting  his  personal  presence  on  the  occasion.  And 
I  am  sure  I  shall  be  excused  by  him  and  by  yourselves,  for  read- 
ing to  you,  in  this  connection,  a  brief  extract  from  his  reply.  It 
was  dated,  London,  August  27,  1857,  and,  after  thanking  me  for 
my  letter,  it  continues  as  follows  :  — 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  Library  is  approaching  completion,  and  that  it  is 
contemplated  to  open  it  next  month.  You  express  a  wish  that  I  should  be  present. 
I  can  assure  you  that  nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  visit  Boston, 
where  I  began  my  career,  and  to  whose  citizens,  by  their  confidence  and  support 
in  time  of  need,  I  am  indebted  for  whatever  of  fortune  or  reputation  I  possess. 
Although  my  contemporaries,  with  few  exceptions,  are  laid  in  their  graves,  the 
memory  of  the  past  is  an  unfailing  source  of  happiness  to  me,  and  makes  me  regret 
the  more  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  the  opening  of  the  new  Library.  I  shall 
hope  to  make  you  a  visit  a  year  or  two  hence,  when,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Library  to  the  rising  generation  will  be  more  fully  appreciated ;  when 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  City,  the  Trustees,  and  the  Contributors  liavc  accom- 
plished a  great  work,  that  will  command  the  gratitude  of  the  people  through  all 

time. 

Believe  me,  very  truly,  yours, 

JOSHUA  BATES. 

Admirable  utterance  of  a  generous  and  noble  spirit!  We 
wafted  the  assurances  of  our  grateful  remembrance  of  his  liber- 
ality over  a  summer  sea,  while  we  were  gathered,  a  little  more 
than  two  years  ago,  upon  the  firm  foundations  and  around  the 
substantial  Corner-stone  beneath  us.  And  now  not  even  the 
rao-ins:  of  a  wintry  ocean  shall  intercept  the  transmission  of  our 
renewed  and  redoubled  gratitude  for  his  munificence,  when  the 
Head-stone  has  been  brought  forth  with  shoutings.  There  is  no 
winter  in  his  bounty,  and  there  shall  be  none  in  our  acknowl- 
edgment. May  the  year  which  is  just  opening  be  to  him  a  year 
of  unalloyed  happiness,  prosperity,  and  health ;  and  may  it  not 
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come  quite  to  a  close,  without  affording  to  the  people  of  Boston 
the  high  gratification  of  welcoming  him  within  the  walls  of  an 
edifice,  to  which  he  will  have  contributed  so  large  a  proportion 
of  its  richest  and  most  cherished  treasures  ! 

It  only  remains  for  me,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
Bioners  and  in  their  name,  to  deliver  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  these 
keys  of  the  principal  doors  of  the  building  which  we  have  erected, 
at  once  as  a  symbol  that  our  work  is  finished  and  as  an  earnest 
of  tlie  delivery  of  the  building  itself  to  the  City,  over  which  you 
preside.  We  do  not  presume  to  present  it  to  you  as  a  faultless 
piece  of  architecture.  We  are  not  vain  enough  to  imagine  that 
critical  eyes  may  not  discover,  both  in  the  design  and  in  the  exe- 
cution, features  which  might  have  been  improved.  But  we  do 
present  it  as  a  convenient,  substantial,  spacious  structure ;  en- 
tirely adapted  to  its  purposes,  and  carefully  arranged  for  the 
most  economical  administration  of  the  institution  for  which  it  is 
intended ;  capacious  enough  for  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  and  for  as  many  readers  as  are  ever  likely  to  visit  it 
at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  with  no  deficiency  of  light  or  air ; 
secure,  we  have  full  confidence,  from  the  dangers  of  fire ;  and 
which,  while  it  is  devoid  of  any  ostentatious  ornament  without, 
and  wliilc  it  exhibits  no  excessive  or  fanciful  embellishment  with- 
in, is  yet  in  no  respect  unworthy,  either  within  or  without,  of  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  community  in  whose  service  it  has  been 
erected. 

We  present  it  to  you,  indeed,  Mr.  Mayor,  a  mere  mass  of  naked 
walls  and  columns  and  arches.  But  these  vacant  alcoves  will 
soon  be  occu[)ied.  These  empty  shelves  will  soon  be  filled.  Gems 
and  jewels,  more  precious  than  any  which  the  mines  of  either 
continent  can  ever  yield,  will  soon  find  their  places  m  the  caskets 
and  cabinets  which  have  here  been  prepared  for  them  ;  and  living 
jewels,  like  those  of  the  Roman  Matron  of  old,  —  even  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  city, — will  soon  be  seen  clustered  around 
th(!m. 

It  was  a  poetical  and  beautiful  conceit  of  the  great  philosopher 
of  our  MolherUuid,  —  of  Bacon,  I  mean,  the  contemporary  and 
fL'llow-counlryman  of  our  Pilurini  Fathers, —  that  ''Libraries  arc 
as  the  shrines  wliere  all  the  relics  of  the  ancient  Saints,  full  of 
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true  virtue,  and  that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserved 
and  reposed."  But  Cicero,  methinks,  did  better  justice  to  the 
theme.  We  are  told  that  when  tliat  illustrious  orator  and  states- 
man saw  the  books  which  composed  his  precious  private  library, 
fairly  arranged  in  the  apartment  which  he  had  provided  for  them, 
in  his  villa  at  Antium,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  xUticus,  Postea 
vero  quam  Tyrannio  mihi  libros  disposuit,  mens  addita  videtur  meis 
cedibus.  "  Now  that  my  books  have  been  put  in  their  places  by 
your  learned  Greek,  Tyrannio,  a  Soul  seems  to  have  been  added 
to  my  dwelling." 

And  our  own  American  Cicero  is  at  this  moment  at  your  side, 
sir,  prepared  to  receive  these  keys  from  your  hand,  in  behalf 
of  the  trustees  over  whom  he  so  fitly  presides ;  and  under  his 
auspices,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  associates,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  a  living,  breathing,  imperishable  soul  will  have  been 
infused  into  this  now  merely  material  structure.  Yes,  my  friends, 
within  these  walls  shall  soon  be  gathered,  —  not  merely  the 
mighty  masters  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  of  history  and  poetry, 
whom  the  Roman  Cicero  recognized  and  reverenced  as  introdu- 
cing a  soul  into  his  dwelling,  —  but  the  great  lights  of  all  ages,  the 
wise  and  learned  of  all  climes  ;  and  those,  especially,  who  have 
adorned  a  civilization,  and  vindicated  a  liberty,  and  illustrated  a 
Christianity,  which  that  Cicero  never  conceived  of,  shall  be  con- 
gregated around  them.  Here  soon  shall  many  a  waiting  heart  be 
kindled  into  something  of  the  exultation  of  that  good  old  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  when  he  exclaimed  on  the  sight  of  a  great  Library, 
"  What  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  offence  of  necromancy, 
I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  learning, 
whctlier  human  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  all  my 
doubts !  — that  I  can  at  pleasure  summon  np  whole  synods  of 
reverend  fathers  and  acute  doctors,  from  all  the  coasts  of  the 
earth,  to  give  their  well-studied  judgments  on  all  points  and  ques- 
tions which  I  may  propose!" 

And  not  the  reverend  fathers  and  acute  doctors  only  shall 
answer  to  our  call ;  but  here  also  the  poets  of  all  ages  shall  be 
ever  ready  to  sing  to  us  their  choicest  strains,  —  the  dramatists 
of  all  ages  to  rehearse  to  us  their  richest  scenes  of  wit  or  of 
woe,  — the   orators   of  all  ages  to  recite  to  us  the  triumphant 
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argument,  or  the  thrilling  appeal,  which  may  have  shaken  empires 
from  tlieir  base,  or  changed  the  current  of  the  world's  affairs. 
Here,  too,  tlie  practical  inventor  and  ingenious  mechanic  shall 
exhibit  to  us  his  specifications,  his  plans,  and  his  drawings. 
Here  the  great  interpreters  of  nature  shall  unfold  to  us  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens,  the  testimony  of  the  rocks,  and 
the  marvels  and  mysteries  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Here  the 
glowing  pictures  of  fiction  and  fancy  shall  pass  and  repass  before 
our  vision,  beneath  the  magic  wand  of  a  Scott,  a  Dickens,  or  a 
Cooper;  the  living  portraits  of  sages  and  patriots,  of  other  lands 
and  of  our  own  land,  be  displayed  to  us  by  a  Guizot  or  a 
Brougham,  a  Carlyle  or  a  Campbell,  a  Sparks  or  an  Irving  ; 
and  the  grander  panoramas  of  history  be  unrolled  for  us  by  a 
Gibbon  or  a  Grote,  a  Hume  or  a  Macaulay,  a  Bancroft,  a  Prescott, 
or  a  Motley. 

But  I  can  do  no  justice  to  a  theme  like  this  in  the  closing  sen- 
tences of  a  discourse,  which  has  already  occupied  you  too  long, 
—  and  I  leave  it,  all  unfinished,  and  almost  unattempted,  for 
those  who  are  to  follow  me. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, l)y  thanking  you  once  more,  in  the  name  of  my  associates 
and  in  my  own  name,  for  the  confidence  with  which  you  have 
honored  us  in  the  execution  of  our  commission,  and  let  me  offer 
you  our  best  wishes  and  prayers  that  this  institution  may  fulfil 
tile  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  founders  and  friends.  May 
God,  in  his  goodness,  grant,  that  increased  supplies  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  and  virtue,  for  us  and  our  posterity,  may  be  its 
ricli  and  abundant  fruits  ;  that  it  may  bo  so  sanctified  by  his 
grace  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  whole  connnunity  that  here, 
at  least,  the  tree  of  Knowledge  may  never  bo  disunited  from  the 
tree  of  Life ;  and  that,  constituting,  as  it  will,  the  complement 
and  the  crown  of  our  great  Rcj)ublican  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion, it  may  do  its  full  ])art  in  bearing  up  and  sustaining,  for  a 
thousand  generations,  a  well-compacted  and  imperishable  fabric 
of  Freedom, —  of  that  freedom  which  rests  upon  intelligence, 
which  must  be  regulated  by  law,  and  which  can  only  be  main- 
taiii('(l  by  piety.  ])hii;iiitliropy,  aiul  jiatriotism. 


THE   BOSTON   LIGHT   INFANTEY. 

A  SPEECH  MADE  AT  FANEUIL  HALL,  BOSTON,  JUNE  16,  1858. 


Mr.  Commander  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Boston  Light  Infan- 
try, —  In  rising  to  renew  at  somewhat  greater  length  the  welcome 
which  I  have  been  commissioned  to  offer  you  on  this  occasion,  in 
behalf  of  those  who  have  preceded  you  in  the  posts  you  so  hon- 
orably fill,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  when  I  say, 
that  it  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  you  have  just  returned  from  a 
brief  but  brilliant  military  excursion  to  New  York,  which  has 
prompted  such  a  manifestation  of  our  sympathy  and  regard. 

You  went  forth  from  your  peaceful  homes  a  few  days  since,  1 
hardly  need  intimate,  upon  no  service  of  peril  or  privation.  You 
have  visited  no  enemy's  country.  You  have  been  called  to  endure 
no  tedious  marches  by  day,  no  weary  watches  by  night,  no  stinted 
soldier's  fare.  You  have  encountered  no  hostile  reception,  and 
brought  back  no  serious  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  Even  the 
pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  which  followed  your  departure  and 
has  again  preceded  your  return,  has  only  furnished  an  opportunity 
for  showing  that  you  were  something  more  than  mere  sunshine 
soldiers,  and  that,  like  your  fathers  in  the  Revolution,  you  were 
not  prepared  to  lay  down  your  arms  in  the  face  of  a  tyrannical 
and  oppressive  reign. 

Your  trip  has  been  one,  I  am  sure,  of  recreation  and  enjoyment. 
You  have  been  among  friends,  fellow-citizens,  and  brother  sol- 
diers, who  were  eager  to  meet  you  beneath  the  folds  of  a  common 
and  glorious  flag,  —  floating  in  peace  and  beauty  over  almost  half 
a  hemisphere,  —  and  who  rejoiced  to  welcome  you  to  those  sump- 
tuous hospitalities  which  are  never  wanting  in  the  great  mctropo- 
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lis  of  the  Union.  You  have  been  the  guests  of  that  proud  com- 
mercial emporium,  which  witnessed  the  original  organization  of 
our  federal  government,  under  him  who  is  ever  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  and  which  is  in  itself  the  noblest  illustration 
of  the  prosperity,  the  progress,  and  the  power  which  such  a  gov- 
ernment, with  such  a  Constitution,  and  such  a  Union,  could  alone 
have  developed. 

You  will  hardly  expect  us,  then,  to  sentimentalize  or  sympa- 
thize with  you  very  deeply,  on  account  of  any  little  disappoint- 
ments or  dampers  which  may  have  attended  such  experiences  as 
these.  We  have  observed  with  the  highest  gratification  and  pride 
the  distinguished  attentions  which  you  have  everywhere  received, 
and  have  felt  that  any  fatigues  or  hardships  which  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  wind  or  weather,  have  been  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  hospitalities  and  honors  wliich  have  been  so 
abundantly  showered  upon  you. 

Mr.  Commander  and  gentlemen,  the  experiences  of  an  encamp- 
ment or  military  excursion  have  been  greatly  changed  since  I  was 
an  officer  in  your  corps.  I  remember  one  of  them,  certainly,  not 
far  from  thirty  years  ago,  which  was  commenced  by  a  rapid  after- 
noon march  to  Lynn,  and  thence  the  next  day,  under  the  blaze  of 
a  midsummer  sun,  to  Salem,  and  which  ended  on  the  fourth  day 
(for  we  were  always  careful  to  be  at  home  on  Saturday  night),  by 
a  march  the  wliole  way  from  Salem  to  Boston,  by  the  longest 
road,  between  noon  and  nine  in  the  evening.  A  wisp  of  straw 
for  our  bed,  and  a  bit  of  thin  bunting  above  our  heads,  through 
wliich  we  could  see  the  sentinel  stars  keeping  their  watch  in  the 
sky,  more  vigilant  than  any  sentinels  we  could  station,  were  our 
only  and  all-sufficient  acconnnodations  ;  and  a  little  molasses  and 
water  and  ginger  —  a  switchel  I  think  it  was  called  —  was  our 
best  drink.  Indeed,  our  commissariat  was  so  economically  organ- 
ized, that  I  never  remember  eating  any  thing  in  my  life  with  more 
of  the  ravenous  hunger  which  proverbially  belongs  to  the  half- 
famished  aniniid,  by  whose  name  we  are  sometimes  called,  than 
an  ear  of  hot  corn,  which  I  bought  for  a  fip  from  a  child's  basket 
on  Saltan  Connnon,  soon  after  the  hour  when  the  sun  ought  to 
have  risen,  and  j)robal)ly  did  rise,  on  a  foggy  morning  of  July  or 
August,  somewhere    aljout   the   year  182U.      I  have  "  acknowl- 
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edged  that  corn  "  most  gratefully  ever  since.  But  what  a  con- 
trast does  such  a  picture  as  this  present  to  your  comfortable 
conveyances  by  railroad  and  steamers,  and  to  your  luxurious 
accommodations  and  banquets  at  the  Lafarge  or  the  Astor ! 

No,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  any  thing  you  have  done  or  suffered 
during  the  New-York  expedition,  which  we  have  come  here 
especially  to  commemorate  by  this  festival.  Some  of  us,  perhaps, 
may  even  have  been  led  to  doubt  the  value  or  expediency  of  such 
expeditions  altogether.  Few  of  us  would  regard  them  as  experi- 
ments to  be  very  frequently  repeated,  considering  all  the  exposure 
and  expense  which  they  necessarily  involve.  And  one  of  us,  at 
least  —  and  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  the  frankness  with  which 
I  say  it  —  notwithstanding  the  habitual  excellence  and  eloquence 
of  Dr.  Higby's  sermons  —  would  prefer  to  see  every  variety  of 
volunteer  military  service  —  not  even  excepting  military  funerals 
—  included  and  terminated  within  the  six  secular  days  of  the 

week. 

But  your  return  has  presented  an  opportunity  for  offering  you 
a  deserved  acknowledgment  for  what  you  have  done,  and  what 
you  are  doing,  at  home.  We  are  here  to  assure  you  of  our  in- 
terest in  witnessing  the  condition  of  unprecedented  and  unparal- 
leled prosperity  into  which  you  have  recently  brought  the  old 
corps  with  which  we  have  all  had,  and  still  have,  so  many  hapi)y 
and  cherished  associations.  We  are  here  to  manifest  the  pride  we 
all  feel  in  beholding  its  full  ranks,  its  exact  and  excellent  disci- 
pline, its  honorable  and  gentlemanly  spirit,  and  the  readiness  it 
has  uniformly  exhibited  to  do  its  full  share,  and  discharge  its 
whole  responsibility,  in  whatever  service  of  duty  or  of  ceremony 
the  varying  exigencies  of  the  community  in  which  we  live — of 
our  city,  our  Commonwealth,  or  our  country  —  may  have  called 

for. 

Mr.  Commander  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  I  express  the  views 
of  all  who  are  associated  with  me  in  this  compliment  to  our  old 
corps,  —  I  know  that  I  express  my  own  views, —  when  I  say  that 
whatever  else  we  may  have  lost  in  the  lapse  of  years,  we  have  not 
lost  any  thing  of  our  respect  and  reverence  for  that  article  of  our 
National  Constitution  which  recognizes  "  a  well-regulated  militia 
as  essential  to  the  security  of  a  Free  State."     And  that,  too, 
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without  any  reference  to  the  possible  contingencies  of  foreign  war. 
Foreign  war  is  an  event  which,  in  a  free  country  like  our  own, 
must  in  a  great  measure  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  when  it 
comes  ;  for  no  nation  can  be  fully  prepared  for  it  without  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  standing  army  as  is  the  very  bane  of  a 
Republican  system.  God  grant  that  a  foreign  war  may  never 
again  come  in  our  day  and  generation  !  And  I  rejoice  to  be  able 
to  express  my  belief  that  such  an  event  is  still  a  great  way  off,  — 
much  farther  off,  certainly,  than  some  recent  demonstrations 
might  lead  us  to  apprehend.  For  one,  I  have  no  fear  that  the 
flag  of  our  country  —  its  honor,  its  inviolability  —  is  soon  to  re- 
quire any  belligerent  vindication  either  on  land  or  on  sea.  If  it 
should,  there  will  be  "  hearts  of  oak  "  enough  to  do  the  needful. 
And  all  our  hearts  will  be  with  them,  and  all  our  hands,  too, 
whenever  and  wherever  they  may  be  wanted.  But  no  foreign 
nation  —  and  certainly  not  our  old  mother  Britain  —  will  seri- 
ously and  deliberately  adventure  upon  the  experiment  of  attempt- 
ing to  humiliate  the  banner  of  the  American  Union,  —  whatever 
provoking  annoyances  may  have  been  perpetrated  here  and  there 
by  a  few  petty  underlings  who  may  be  privileged  to  wear  a  button 
and  a  cockade.  Great  Britain  has  certainly  enough  to  do  at  pres- 
ent in  the  jungles  of  India,  without  rendering  herself  responsible 
for  "  unchaining  the  Tiger  "  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  ;  and  even 
if  she  had  not,  —  fori  had  always  rather  trust  to  her  justice  than 
to  her  fears,  —  she  is  too  sensible  of  what  is  due  to  us,  and  due 
to  herself,  and  due  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  of  international 
law  and  international  love,  to  let  slip  her  dogs  of  war  wantonly 
and  wilfully  upon  our  commercial  marine.  We  have  already  seen 
sufficient  indications,  1  think,  to  assure  us  that  all  oiir  grievances 
in  this  line  will  be  redressed  without  any  appeal  to  arms.  Ah, 
my  friends,  the  lionor  of  our  flag  is  always  in  more  danger  from 
ourselves  than  from  anybody  else.  We  are  able  to  take  care  of  it 
fur  ourselves,  and  we  must  take  care  of  it  for  ourselves,  on  the 
sea  and  on  the  shore.  Let  us  only  preserve  it  in  all  its  integrity 
and  piiiily,  untarnished  aiul  unlorn,  without  spot  or  rent  or 
wrinkle,  in  its  old  original,  unsullied  lustre,  and  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  will  respect  it,  and  we  may  repose  beneath  its  folds 
with  nothing  to  fear  for  its  independence  or  its  honor. 
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Certainly,  gentlemen,  the  danger  which  the  citizen-soldier  is 
emphatically  called  on  to  guard  against,  is  a  danger  which  is  to  bo 
found  at  home.  It  is  the  domestic  violence,  the  internal  disorgan- 
ization, incidental  to  a  state  of  Republican  freedom,  which  creates 
the  necessity  for  the  perpetual  preparation  of  the  Volunteer 
Militia  of  our  land.  How  suddenly  and  how  frequently,  of  late, 
have  we  witnessed  such  a  necessity  in  all  parts  of  our  wide-spread 
country  !  But  yesterday  it  presented  itself  at  New  Orleans.  Not 
long  before  it  had  been  manifested  at  Washington,  at  Baltimore, 
at  Philadelphia.  Just  a  year  ago  to-morrow,  the  noble  regiment 
whose  hospitalities  you  have  so  recently  shared,  was  summoned 
out  from  that  memorable  march  to  Bunker  Hill,  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  at  its  head,  to  unite  in  preserving  the  public 
peace  amid  the  very  scenes  you  have  so  lately  left.  I  need  not 
say,  too,  that  we  have  known  such  occasions  among  ourselves. 
Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  our  Commonwealth  and  country, 
from  the  days  of  Shay's  Rebellion  to  the  present  day,  bears 
continuous  testimony  to  the  vital  necessity  of  a  well-organized, 
well-disciplined,  patriotic  militia,  as  a  part  of  our  Republican 
system. 

Brave  old  John  Adams,  who  once  said  of  himself,  "  I  am  John 
Yankee,  and  as  such  I  shall  live  and  die,"  —  and  who  certainly 
knew  as  well  as  any  man  what  constituted  the  ingredients  of  the 
Yankee  character,  —  that  distinguished  patriot  and  statesman, 
during  whose  Presidential  administration,  and  in  support  of  whose 
Presidential  policy,  this  very  corps  was  originally  organized,  just 
sixty  years  ago,  and  whose  blood  is  at  this  moment  to  be  found 
in  your  ranks  and  his  inherited  name  upon  your  rolls,  made  a 
memorable  entry  in  his  diary  while  he  was  in  London,  as  the 
first  ambassador  from  the  United  States  of  America.  When 
asked  as  to  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  New- 
Englanders,  he  reports  himself  as  having  replied,  "  the  meeting- 
house and  school-house  and  training-field  arc  the  scenes  where 
New  England  men  were  formed."  And  the  remark  is  as  true 
now  as  it  was  then.  We  must  have  them  all,  if  New  England 
men  are  to  be  formed,  or  if  American  institutions  are  to  be  sus- 
tained. There  must  be  spiritual  training,  and  there  must  be 
moral  and  mental  training.    But  there  must  be  physical  and  mill- 
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tary  training  also.  The  love  and  the  fear  of  God  must  be  incul- 
cated in  tlie  church.  Human  learning  and  languages  and  sciences 
and  arts  must  be  disseminated  through  tlie  schools.  Religion 
and  education  must  go  along  side  by  side,  promoting  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  may  the  day  be  hastened 
when  they  shall  have  exorcised  every  other  spirit  and  rendered 
vain  and  futile  every  other  art!  But  until  that  millennial  triumph 
shall  have  been  accomplished,  there  must  still  be  found  behind 
them  both,  and  around  them  both,  the  strong  arm  of  flesh,  nerved 
and  disciplined  to  wield  the  sword  and  the  bayonet  in  defence 
of  civil  order  and  against  foreign  aggression.  Christian  citizen- 
ship, Christian  scholarship,  Christian  statesmanship.  Christian 
soldiership,  —  we  must  have  them  all ;  and  upon  this  point  I 
would  give  more  for  the  character  and  example  of  the  heroic 
Havelock,  —  who  seems  just  living  for  the  world,  now  that  he 
has  just  died  for  his  country,  —  than  for  all  the  abstract  disquisi- 
tions which  were  ever  composed  by  those  wlio  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  denounce  the  profession  of  a  soldier  as  inconsistent 
with  that  of  a  Christian.  We  must  have  them  all — we  need 
them  all  —  for  the  protection  of  property,  for  the  defence  of  our 
homes  and  hearth-stones,  our  churches  and  altars,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  our  laws  and  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

Those  were  the  principles,  Mr.  Commander  and  gentlemen, 
which  I  adopted  and  cherished  in  my  earliest  manhood,  when  I 
first  accepted  a  commission  in  this  corps,  and  I  am  not  sorry  of 
an  opportunity  to  avow  them,  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  now 
that  1  am  fairly  and  willingly  enrolled  both  on  the  political  and 
military  retired  list.  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  commend 
them  to  you,  young  men  of  the  rank  and  file,  not  singly  to  be 
chosen  between,  but  jointly  to  be  supported  together.  The  meet- 
ing-house, the  school-house,  the  training-field,  —  sustain  them  all, 
identify  yourselves  with  the  supj)ort  of  them  all,  and  then,  if  you 
are  ever  called  to  the  sterner  duties  of  the  camp,  you  will  go 
forth  in  the  fear  of  God,  in  the  love  of  your  fellow-men,  as  Chris- 
tian patriots,  armed  for  defence,  and  not  for  conquest ;  for  vindi- 
cation and  not  for  vengeance ;  in  the  very  spirit  in  which  our 
own  Washington,  eighty-three  years  ago  this  day,  accepted  tlie 
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appointment,  under  wliich  lie  led  the  army  of  Independence  to 
victory. 

A  word  or  two  more,  Mr.  Commander,  in  conclusion.     I  owe 
to  this  corps  a  personal  and  official  acknowledgment,  which  I 
may  not  have  another  opportunity  to  offer.     I  do  not  refer  to  the 
mere  fact  that  from  it  I  received  my  earliest  public  honor  after 
leaving  the  University,  —  though  one's  first  honor  is  always  the 
last  to  be  forgotten  ;  nor  to  the  many  kind  invitations  and  atten- 
tions with  which  it  has  favored  me  since.     Nor  do  I  refer  to  the 
handsome  escort  which  was  tendered  and  performed  by  the  corps 
on  the  last  New  Year's  Day,  when  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  Building  Commissioners   in   dedicating   our   new 
Public  Library,  —  though  I  could  not  fail  to  recognize  a  peculiar 
appropriateness  in  that  service,  in  view  of  the  relations  which  two 
of  your  old  commanders  sustained  to  the  occasion ;  one  of  them 
in  the  capacity  which  I  have  sufficiently  suggested,  and  the  other 
(Captain  Russell  Sturgis)  as  a  relative  and  friend  and  business 
partner  of  that  munificent  native  son  of  Massachusetts  and  bene- 
factor  of  Boston,  to  whose   princely  endowments   that   library 
owes  so  much  of  the  brilliant  success  which  has  attended  its 
establishment. 

But  I  refer  to  a  still  different  obligation,  which  even  you  your- 
selves may,  perhaps,  have  forgotten.  Your  plans  for  the  excur- 
sion from  which  you  have  just  returned,  were  made  during  the 
last  summer,  and  were  intended  to  have  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion early  in  the  autumn.  After  they  were  matured,  the  com- 
mercial sky  became  suddenly  overcast,  and  many  of  our  business 
houses  were  involved  in  the  deepest  gloom.  You  promptly 
abandoned  your  purposes  of  pleasure,  out  of  regard  for  the  con- 
dition and  feelings  of  the  community.  But  that  was  not  all. 
You  took  the  opportunity  to  send  the  nice  new  soldier's  blankets, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  your  own  use,  to  the  Boston  Provi- 
dent Association,  to  be  given  to  the  poor. 

As  President  of  that  Association  (and  I  am  sure  that  its  whole 
Board  of  Managers  would  gladly  unite  with  me)  I  now  iniblicly 
thank  you  for  that  seasonable  and  signal  act  of  thoughtful  hu- 
manity, and  I  can  truly  say  that  if  one  consideration  predominated 
in  my  heart  above  all  others,  in  bringing  me  to  this  festive  board, 
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amid  many  conflicting  engagements  to-day,  it  was  the  remem- 
brance of  that  act,  and  the  desire  to  acknowledge  it  in  the  most 
acceptable  way  in  my  power.  Once  more,  gentlemen,  let  me 
welcome  you  to  your  homes,  to  Boston,  to  this  sacred  hall,  and 
let  me  propose  as  a  closing  sentiment,  — 

The  Active  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Boston  Light 
Infantrt  —  Though  their  Armory  is  no  longer  in  Faneuil  Hall,  as  it 
was  of  yore,  they  will  yet  be  ever  ready  to  defend  the  Liberty  of  which 
that  hall  was  the  Cradle,  and  to  maintain  the  laws  by  which  alone  that 
liberty  can  be  secured. 


MUSIC   IN   THE   SCHOOLS. 

A  SPEECH  MADE  AT  THE  SCHOOL   FESTIVAL   IN  BOSTON,  JULY  27,  1858. 


I  HARDLY  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  I  can  find  to  say 
in  the  brief  moment  which  I  feel  at  liberty  to  occupy  this  after- 
noon,—  more  especially  after  so  much  has  been  so  well  said  al- 
ready,—  which  will  be  in  any  degree  wortliy  of  such  an  occasion 
as  the  present ;  or  which  will  not  rather  seem  like  a  rude  and 
harsh  interruption  of  the  melodious  strains  wiiich  we  are  here  to 
enjoy.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  a  mere  unaccompanied  solo,  from 
almost  any  human  voice  —  even  were  it  an  hundred-fold  better 
tuned  and  better  trained  than  my  own  —  must  sound  flat  and 
feeble  when  brought  into  such  immediate  contrast  with  the  choral 
harmonies  to  which  we  have  just  been  listening. 

But  I  could  not  altogether  resist  the  temptation,  so  kindly 
presented  to  me  by  my  valued  friend,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  identify  myself,  even  ever  so 
humbly,  with  this  charming  festival,  — the  first  of  its  kind  in  our 
city,  —  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  thanking  lum  and  his  associ- 
ates, now  that  I  am  here,  for  counting  me  worthy  to  be  included 
among  those  whom  they  have  selected  to  supply  the  brief 
interludes  to  these  delightful  performances  of  the  children.  I 
am  afraid  I  have  no  great  faculty  at  firing  a  lyiimite  gun,  —  not 
even  so  much  as  I  once  had  in  playing  on  that  trombone  to  which 
my  friend  has  so  pleasantly  alluded,  — but  I  am  sure  I  shall  have 
fuiniled  every  reasonable  expectation,  if  I  may  have  aided  in 
breaking  the  fall  for  this  noble  choir,  as  tiiey  pass  along  so 
trium})hantly  from  key  to  key,  and  from  choral  to  choral. 

Seriously,  my  friends,  among  all  the  numerous  reforms  which 
have  been  witnessed  in  our  community  of  late  years,  I  know  of 
none  more  signal  or  more  felicitous  —  none  with  which  any  one 
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might  well  be  more  justly  proud  to  associate  his  name  —  than  that 
of  which  this  occasion  is  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  inauguration. 
I  would  not  disparage  or  depreciate  the  annual  school  festivals 
of  the  olden  time.  I  have  not  forgotten,  I  never  can  forget,  the 
delight  with  which,  more  years  ago  than  I  might  care  to  specify 
in  precisely  this  presence,  I  myself  obtained  a  medal-boy's  ticket 
to  the  old  Faneuil  Hall  dinner ;  nor  how  proudly  I  filed  off  with 
my  cherished  compeers  behind  the  chairs  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
city  —  after  the  cloth  was  removed  —  to  receive  their  recognition 
and  benediction,  before  they  proceeded  to  their  speeches  and 
sentiments,  and  to  the  discussion  of  their  nuts  and  wine.  I 
rejoice  to  remember,  in  passing,  that  the  Mayor  of  that  day  — 
though  to  my  boyish  eye  he  was  even  tlien  a  venerable  person  — 
still  lives  to  adorn  the  community  over  which  he  so  worthily 
presided,  —  still  walks  erect  among  us  to  receive  the  daily  hom- 
age of  our  respect  and  affection.  You  have  all  anticipated  me 
in  pronouncing  the  name  of  the  elder  Quincy.  But  how  poor 
were  even  the  most  sumptuous  viands  of  those  occasions,  shorn, 
as  they  were,  of  the  best  grace  of  every  modern  festive  board,  — 
deprived  altogether  of  the  participation  or  the  presence  of  the 
mothers  and  daughters  of  our  city,  and  prepared  only  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  mere  animal  appetites,  —  what  "  funeral  baked 
meats  "  they  were  at  the  best,  when  contrasted  with  the  exquisite 
entertainment  for  eye,  ear,  mind,  heart,  soul,  which  we  are  this 
day  enjoying!  I  have  only  to  regret  that  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished Minister  from  Great  Britain  (Lord  Napier),  whom  we 
had  all  hoped  to  welcome  on  this  occasion,  should  have  been 
prevented  by  engagements  at  Washington,  from  lending  to  the 
occasion,  as  I  am  sure  he  most  gladly  would  have  done,  his  genial 
presence  and  eloquent  words. 

And  now  let  us  hope,  my  friends,  that  the  inspirations  of  this 
hour  and  of  this  scene  will  not  be  lost  on  the  young  hearts  which 
are  throbbing  and  swelling  around  us.  We  are  too  niucli  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  future  as  quite  beyond  all  human  control 
or  forcsiglit.  And  it  is  true  that  no  consultation  of  oracles,  no 
casting  of  horoscopes,  no  invocation  of  spirits,  Avill  unveil  to  us 
the  mysteries  which  lie  beyond  this  sublunary  spliere.  But  we 
may  not  forget  tliat  the  immediate  future  of  our  own  community 
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is  before  us  —  visibly,  audibly,  bodily,  before  us  —  in  the  persons 
of  these  young  children  of  the  schools.  These  boys,  I  need  not 
say,  are  the  men  of  the  future,  and,  under  God,  the  masters  of 
the  future.  The  ever-moving  procession  of  human  life  will  pass 
on  a  few  steps,  and  they  will  be  on  the  platforms,  and  we  shall 
be  beneath  the  sod.  But  to-day  we  are  not  merely  their  exam- 
ples and  models,  but  their  masters  and  moulders ;  and  these 
schools  are  the  studios  in  which,  by  God's  help,  they  may  be 
formed  and  fashioned  and  shaped  as  we  will.  Yes,  my  friends, 
not  by  any  idle  rappings  on  senseless  tables,  but  by  simply 
knocking  at  our  own  honest  school-room  doors,  and  asking  how 
many  boys  and  girls  there  are  within,  and  what  is  their  mental 
and  physical  and  moral  and  spiritual  condition  and  culture,  —  we 
may  find  a  revelation  of  the  future,  hardly  less  sure  or  less 
exact  than  if  it  were  written  in  letters  of  light  by  the  pen  of 
inspiration. 

I  have  somewhere  seen  it  recorded  of  England's  great  hero, 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  tliat  on  some  visit  to  Eton  School 
in  his  old  age,  while  gazing  upon  those  well-remembered  scenes 
of  his  boyhood,  and  when  allusion  had  been  made  by  some  of 
his  companions  to  the  great  exploits  of  his  manhood,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Yes,  yes,  it  was  at  Eton  that  Waterloo  was  won." 
And  not  a  few  of  you,  my  young  friends,  will  one  day  or  other  be 
heard  confessing  to  your  own  hearts,  if  to  nobody  else,  that  the 
best  victories  of  your  mature  life  have  been  virtually  won  or  lost 
at  school. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  deep  significance  in  the  arrangement  of 
that  old  choral  trio,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Lacedemonians,  —  for  even  the  sternness  of  Sparta 
did  not  disdain  the  employment  of  music  in  their  festive  celebra- 
tions. They  are  said  to  have  had  three  choirs,  corresponding  to 
the  three  periods  of  human  life. 

The  old  men  began, — 

"  Once  in  battle  bold  we  shone:  " 

The  middle-aged  replied, — 

"  Try  us  ;  our  vigor  is  not  gone ; " 

But  the  boys  concluded, — 

"  The  palm  remains  for  us  alone." 
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Yes,  young  children  of  the  schools,  the  palm  remains  for  you 
alone.  To  you  alone,  certainly,  it  remains  still  to  strive  for  it 
and  to  win  it.  By  too  many  of  your  elders  it  has  been  won  or 
lost  already.  But  for  you  the  whole  course  is  clear ;  the  whole 
competition  free  and  open ;  and  you  are  invited  to  enter  upon  it 
under  such  auspices,  and  with  such  advantages,  as  were  never 
before  enjoyed  beneath  the  sun.  May  the  inspirations  of  this 
occasion  go  forth  with  you  to  the  trial,  encouraging  and  animat- 
ing you  to  higher  and  higher  efforts  for  success :  —  "  Excelsior, 
Excelsior,''  the  motto  of  each  one  of  you !  Above  all,  let  not  the 
praises  of  God  be  the  mere  lip-service  of  an  anniversary  festival, 
nor  the  love  of  your  fellow-men  and  of  your  country  —  the  true 
harmonies  of  the  heart  —  die  away  with  the  fading  echoes  of  a 
jubilee  chorus.  And  while  you  strive  to  fulfil  every  duty  to 
your  neighbors  aud  yourselves,  and  to  advance  the  best  interests 
of  the  world  in  which  you  live,  may  you  ever  look  forward 
with  humble  faith  and  trust  to  that  day,  of  which  you  are  just 
about  to  sing,  when  other  palms  than  those  of  mere  human 
triumphs  may  be  seen  in  your  hands,  and  when,  with  a  multi- 
tude which  no  man  can  number,  you  may  be  permitted  to  mingle 
in  other  and  nobler  songs  than  any  which  can  be  fully  learned  on 
earth ! 


THE  MEMORY  OF  THOMAS  DOWSE. 

INTRODUCTORT    REMARKS    AT    THE    COMMEMORATION    OP    THOMAS    DOWSE    BY    THE 
.      MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,   BOSTON,   DECEMBER  9,   1858. 


It  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  remark,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  —  in  the  brief  opening  which  is  all  that  belongs  to 
me  on  this  occasion,  —  that  four  times  only  during  the  nearly 
threescore  years  and  ten  which  have  elapsed  since  their  original 
organization  in  1790,  —  that  four  times  only,  I  believe,  have  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  been  assembled,  as  they  now 
are,  for  any  purpose  of  public  and  formal  commemoration. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1792,  a  discourse  was  delivered  before 
them  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap,  on  the  completion  of  the  third 
century  since  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1813,  a  discourse  was  delivered 
before  them,  on  the  193d  Anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  by  the  late  venerable  Judge  Davis. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1843,  a  discourse  was  delivered  before 
them,  on  the  second  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  old  New  Eng- 
land Confederation,  by  the  late  illustrious  John  Quincy  Adams. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1844,  a  discourse  was  delivered  before 
them,  on  the  completion  of  the  first  half-century  since  their  own 
incorporation,  by  Dr.  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  who,  we  are  glad  to 
remember,  is  still  living  and  laboring  in  our  chosen  field,  and 
whose  history  of  New  England  we  are  at  this  moment  awaiting 
from  the  press,  with  so  much  of  eager  interest  and  expectation. 

And  now,  once  more,  we  are  assembled  here  this  ^evening, 
with  these  distinguished  and  welcome  guests  around  us,  to  listen 
to  our  honored  associate,  Mr.  Everett,  while  in  our  behalf,  and 
in  kind  compliance  with  our  request,  he  pays  a  tribute,  such  as 
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he  alone  can  pay,  to  one  of  our  most  recent  and  most  munificent 
benefactors. 

We  are  not  unmindful,  in  assembling  for  this  purpose, 
that  our  old  parent  Historical  Society  —  the  mother  of  all  in 
America  —  has  been  indebted  heretofore  to  more  than  one 
most  liV)eral  benefactor  for  the  means  of  carrying  forward  the 
cherished  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted.  Its  library,  its 
cabinet,  the  halls  it  is  privileged  to  occupy,  —  overhanging  the 
ancient  sepulchres  of  so  many  of  the  Massachusetts  fathers, — 
the  four  and  thirty  volumes  of  its  published  collections,  all 
bear  manifold  and  abundant  testimony  to  the  generous  contribu- 
tions of  its  founders  and  friends. 

There  are  those,  I  rejoice  to  say,  yet  among  the  living,  and 
some  of  them  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  at  this  moment, 
for  whose  pecuniary  aid  or  personal  service,  in  many  an  hour  of 
need,  we  can  hardly  be  too  grateful.  May  the  day  be  still  distant, 
whicli  shall  unseal  our  lips  by  sealing  their  own,  and  whicli 
shall  take  off  the  injunction  —  which  nothing  but  death  can  dis- 
solve —  against  making  them  the  subjects  of  public  eulogy ! 

But  no  considerations  of  delicacy  forbid  the  open  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  obligations  to  those  distinguished  Governors  of 
Massachusetts  and  earliest  Presidents  of  our  Society,  —  James 
Sullivan  and  Christopher  Gore,  —  who,  however  widely  they  may 
have  differed  about  the  politics  of  the  day  in  which  they  lived, 
forgot  all  otlicr  rivalries  in  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  emulated  each  other  in  generous  efforts  for  its  promotion. 
Nor  can  any  such  consideration  restrain  the  expression  of  our 
gratitude  to  the  late  excellent  Sanuicl  Applcton,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  estal)lishment  of  a  noble  fund  for  procuring,  preserving,  and 
puljlisliiug  the  materials  of  American  history. 

And  notliing  certainly  could  excuse  us  for  omitting  an  oppor- 
tuiiily  hke  tlie  present  to  make  still  more  particular  and  em- 
phatic iiiciiiii.ii  ul"  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknai),  as  one  i)re-eminently 
entitled  to  our  grateful  remembrance  and  regard.  Foremost 
aimmg  thi;  ruiiiidcrs  of  our  society,  his  lal)ors  for  its  advance- 
ment and  his  cont ril)utions  to  its  archives  ceased  only  with  liis 
life.  Autl  n.iw  lliat  more  tlian  half  a  century  has  passed  away 
since  that   vahial.h'  an<l  venerable  life  was  hrought  to  a  close. 
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we  have  again  been  called  to  a  fresh  recognition  and  a  renewed 
admiration  of  his  unwearied  devotion  to  the  objects  for  which 
we  are  associated,  by  the  rich  and  varied  treasures,  from  his 
own  original  collection,  which  have  been  so  thoughtfully  and 
liberally  added  to  our  library  and  cabiiu3t  by  his  esteemed  and 
respected  danghter.  Coming  to  us,  within  a  few  months  past, 
through  the  hands  of  our  accom{)lished  associate,  Mr.  Ticknor, 
and  carefully  collated  and  arranged,  as  they  already  have  been, 
by  our  untiring  coadjutor,  ]\Ir.  Charles  Deane,  they  will  form 
at  once  a  precious  addition  to  our  archives,  and  a  most  interest- 
ing memorial  of  Dr.  Belknap  and  his  family. 

But  while  we  can  never  forget  our  indebtedness  to  these 
earlier  friends  and  benefactors  of  our  Society,  we  are  here 
to-night  to  acknowledge  a  gift  which  must  ever  stand  by  itself 
in  our  annals.  We  are  here  to-night  to  commemorate  a  giver, 
whose  remarkable  qualities  and  career  would  alone  have  entitled 
him  to  no  common  tribute  of  respect. 

And  I  know  not,  my  friends,  how  I  can  better  discharge  the 
duty  which  now  devolves  on  me,  as  the  organ  of  this  'Society, 
of  introducing  to  you  at  once  the  subject  and  the  orator  of  the 
occasion,  than  by  holding  up  before  you  this  ponderous  volume, 
and  by  telling  you  at  least  one  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  originally  came  into  my  possession. 

It  is  the  first  volume  of  a  sumptuous  folio  edition  of  Purchas's 
Pilgrims,  printed  in  London,  in  tlie  year  1625,  which  was  placed  in 
my  hands  by  Mr.  Dowse  himself,  on  the  30th  day  of  July,  1856, 
and  which  contains  an  inscription  which  Avill  spcnk  for  itsidf:  — 

Cambridge,  July  30,  1856.  — This  volume,  — '  rurchas  His  Pilgrims,' —  being 
numbered  812  in  the  catalogue  now  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  John  Wilson  &  Son,  is 
delivered  by  me,  on  this  thirtieth  day  of  July,  1856,  to  the  Hon.  Hobert  C. 
Winthrop,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  as  an  earnest  and 
evidence  of  my  having  given  the  whole  of  my  library  to  said  Massaeluiselts 
Historical  Society,  — the  books  to  be  preserved  forever,  in  a  room  by  themselves, 
and  only  to  be  used  in  said  room.  Thomas  Dowse. 

In  presence  of 

O.  W.  Watriss, 
George  Livermore. 

It  is  not  for  me,  my  friends,  to  attempt  any  account  of  the 
more  than  five  thousand  rare  and  costly  volumes  of  which  this 
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was  the  sample  and  the  earnest.  They  will  be  described  to  you 
presently  by  one  familiar  with  them  from  his  youth,  and  who  is 
far  better  alile  to  do  justice  to  them  than  myself.  But  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  alluding  to  a  single  circumstance,  which  he  himself 
might  shrink  from  recalling. 

When  admitted  into  the  library  of  Mr.  Dowse,  in  company 
with  my  valued  friend,  Mr.  George  Livermore,  to  receive  this 
magnificent  gift  in  behalf  of  our  Society,  my  attention  could  not 
fail  to  be  attracted  to  the  one  portrait  which  hung  conspicuously 
upon  the  walls.  Though  only  an  unfinished  sketch,  it  bore 
evident  marks  of  having  come  from  the  hand  of  that  admirable 
artist,  whose  name  is  so  proudly  associated  with  the  far-famed 
head  of  Washington  in  the  gallery  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  — 
Gilbert  Stuart ;  and  it  portrayed  the  features  of  a  youthful  stu- 
dent in  all  the  bloom  of  his  earliest  manhood,  who,  having  taken 
the  highest  honors  of  Harvard  at  an  age  when  others  were  still 
prci)aring  to  enter  there,  was  already  adorning  one  of  the  classi- 
cal chairs  of  that  venerable  University  ; —lending  the  liighest 
accomplishments  of  scholarship  and  eloquence  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  American  education,  and  giving  abundant  evidence 
of  all  those  ))rilliant  and  surpassing  powers,  which  have  since 
been  displayed,  in  so  many  varied  ways,  in  the  service  of  his 
fellow-citizens  and  for  the  honor  of  his  country. 

This,  my  friends,  was  the  only  portrait  which  Mr.  Dowse  had 
admitted  to  his  library ;  and  a  most  significant  indication  it  was 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  the  original. 

You  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  when  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  proposed  to  i)ay  a  tril)ute  to  the  memory 
of  so  munificent  a  ])enefactor,  —  who  lived  but  a  few  months 
after  the  gift  was  consummated,  —  they  should  have  eagerly 
welcomed  that  hand-writing  on  tlie  wall,  and  should  have  turned 
at  once  in  the  direction  which  it  so  clearly  marked  out  for  them. 
And  it  only  remains  for  me  to  present  to  you,  as  I  now  have  the 
privdegi!  of  doing,  in  all  the  maturity  of  his  manhood  and  his 
fame,  the  lionored  original  of  a  portrait,  —  which  you  will  all,  I 
am  sure,  have  anticipated  me  in  saying,  is  the  only  unlinished 
performance  which  has  ever  been  associated  with  the  name  of 
EnwAiU)  EvEuixr. 


THE 


DEATH  OF  THE  HISTORIAN  PRESCOTT. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1859. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, — 
You  are  already  but  too  well  aware  of  the  event  which  has 
called  us  together.  Our  beautiful  rooms  are  lighted  this  evening 
for  the  first  time ;  but  the  shadow  of  an  afflicting  bereavement 
rests  darkly  and  deeply  upon  our  walls  and  upon  our  hearts. 
We  are  here  to  pay  a  farewell  tribute  to  him  whom  we  were  ever 
most  proud  to  welcome  within  our  cherished  circle  of  associates, 
but  whose  sunny  smile  is  now  left  to  us  only  as  we  see  it  yonder, 
in  the  cold  though  faithful  outlines  of  art.  We  have  come  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  one  who  was  endeared  to  us  all  by  so  many 
of  the  best  gifts  and  graces  which  adorn  our  nature,  and  whose 
gentle  and  genial  spirit  was  the  charm  of  every  company  in 
which  he  mingled.  We  have  come  especially  to  manifest  our 
solemn  sense  that  one  of  the  great  Historical  Lights  of  our 
country  and  of  our  age  has  been  withdrawn  from  us  for  ever; 
and  to  lay  upon  the  closing  grave  of  our  departed  brother  some 
feeble  but  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  he  liad  reflected 
upon  American  literature,  and  of  the  renown  he  had  acquired  for 
the  name  of  an  American  historian. 

For  indeed,  gentlemen,  we  have  come  to  this  commemoration 
not  altogetiier  in  tears.  We  are  rather  conscious  at  this  moment 
of  an  emotion  of  triumph,  —  breaking  through  the  sorrow  wliich 
we  cannot  so  soon  shake  off,  —  as  we  recall  the  discouragements 
and  infirmities  under  which  he  had  pressed  forward  so  succoss- 
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fully  to  SO  lofty  a  mark,  and  as  we  remember,  too,  how  modestly 
he  wore  the  wreath  which  he  had  so  gallantly  won.  And  we 
thank  God  this  night,  that  although  he  was  taken  away  from  us 
while  many  more  years  of  happy  and  useful  life  might  still  have 
been  hoped  for  him,  and  while  unfinished  works  of  the  highest 
interest  were  still  awaiting  his  daily  and  devoted  labors,  he  was 
yet  spared  until  he  had  completed  so  many  imperishable  monu- 
ments of  his  genius,  and  until  he  had  done  enough  —  enough  — 
at  once  for  his  own  fame  and  for  the  glory  of  his  country.  "  Satis, 
satis  est,  quod  vixit,  vel  ad  aBtatem  vel  ad  gloriam." 

Nor  will  we  omit  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  merciful  dispensation 
of  Providence,  that  he  was  taken  at  last  by  no  lingering  disease, 
and  after  no  protracted  decline,  but  in  the  very  way  which  those 
who  knew  him  best  were  not  unaware  that  he  himself  both 
expected  and  desired.  Inheriting  a  name  which  had  been  asso- 
ciated witli  the  noblest  patriotism  in  one  generation,  and  with 
the  highest  iudicial  wisdom  in  another ;  and  having  imparted  a 
fresh  lustre  to  that  name,  and  secured  for  it  a  title  to  an  even 
wider  and  more  enduring  remembrance,  —  he  was  permitted  to 
aijproach  the  close  of  his  sixty-third  year  in  the  enjoyment  of  as 
much  liappiness,  as  much  respect,  as  much  affection,  as  could 
well  accompany  any  human  career. 

"  Then,  witli  no  fiery,  throbbing  pain, 
No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 
And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way." 

It  is  not  for  me,  gentlemen,  to  attempt  any  delineation  of  his 
character,  or  any  description  of  his  writings.  There  arc  those 
among  us  who  have  known  him  longer  than  myself,  and  who 
have  estal)lished  a  better  title  to  pass  judgment  ui)()n  liis  pro- 
ductions. Let  me  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that,  immediately  on 
hearing  of  his  sudden  death,  ])ermission  was  asked  for  this 
Society  to  i)ay  the  last  tribute  to  his  remains  ;  but  it  was  decided 
to  b(>  more  consonant  with  his  own  miostentations  dis|)osition, 
that  all  cenMuonious  obsetiuies  should  be  omitted.  Having  fol- 
1uw(m1  liis  lirnrse  yesterday,  therefore,  only  as  friends,  we  have 
assembled    ikjw  as   a   Society,  of  which  for  more  than    twenty 
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years  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments,  to  give  formal 
expression  to  those  feelings,  which,  in  jnstice  either  to  him,  to 
onrselves,  or  to  the  community  of  which  he  was  the  pride,  could 
not  longer  be  restrained. 

It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  propose  whatever  m  your  judgment 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 


CHRISTIANITY, 

NEITHEE  SECTARIAN  NOR  SECTIONAL, 

THE    GREAT   REMEDY   FOR    SOCIAL    AND    POLITICAL 

EVILS. 

AN  ADDRESS   DELIVERED  BEFORE   THE  YOUNG   MEN'S   CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION, 

BOSTON,   APRIL  7,   1859* 


I  AM  not  altogether  without  apprehension,  Mr.  President,  in 
rising  to  perform  the  service  for  which  you  have  so  kindly  an- 
nounced me,  that  an  address  originally  intended  only  as  a  plain 
and  frank  declaration  of  old-fashioned  opinions,  and  more  par- 
ticularly as  an  earnest  of  my  sincere  sympathy  with  the  young 
men  who  have  honored  me  with  an  invitation  to  speak  to  them 
this  evening,  may  fail  of  meeting  the  expectations  of  many  of 
those  whom  I  see  around  me.  But  I  am  here  for  no  personal 
display,  for  no  secular,  rhetorical  discourse,  I  yield  the  palm  of 
eloquence  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh,  to  those  who  already, 
during  the  present  week,  have  waked  the  echoes  of  this  hall,  and 
of  other  halls  in  its  vicinity,  to  a  marvellous  and  magical  music 
of  words  and  thoughts  to  which  I  can  make  so  little  pretension. 
Coming  here  on  the  evening  of  a  day  which  has  been  set  apart  in 
conformity  with  ancient  usage  for  exercises  of  religion,  and  com- 
ing at  the  instance  and  for  the  furtherance  of  an  association  in- 
stituted for  religious  improvement,  I  shall  not  decline  or  evade 
the  direct  subject  presented  to  me  by  the  occasion,  the  audience, 
and  the  object.  And  if  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  awakening  a 
worthier  motive,  or  kindling  a  nobler  aspiration,  or  prompting 
a  more  generous  impulse  in  any  youthful  heart,  I  shall  be  bettor 

•  This  Address  was  repeated  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  May  5,  1859. 
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rewarded  than  if  I  could  have  won  the  richest  garland  of  the 
Olympian  Games. 

I  know  not,  my  friends,  precisely  by  whom,  or  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, the  original  idea  of  associations,  like  that  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  address  this  evening,  was  first  suggested,  or 
under  what  auspices  that  idea  found  its  earliest  practical  fuUil- 
ment.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  year 
1844,  where  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  British 
realm  have  alternated  with  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  in 
delivering  successive  courses  of  lectures  on  moral  and  religious 
topics  before  a  similar  association.  But  I  can  conceive  of  few 
more  enviable  distinctions  which  any  man,  young  or  old,  could 
claim  for  himself,  than  to  have  been  the  original  founder  or  the 
original  proposer  of  such  an  organization.  Nor,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  could  any  city  of  our  own  land,  or  of  any  other  land, 
present  a  higher  title  to  the  grateful  consideration  of  all  good 
men,  than  that  city,  wherever  it  may  be,  within  whose  limits  and 
under  whose  auspices,  the  first  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, or  Union,  was  successfully  organized  and  established. 

The  ancient  metropolis  qf  Syria  has  secured  for  itself  a  mani- 
fold celebrity  on  the  pages  of  history.  It  has  been  celebrated  as 
the  splendid  residence  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  afterwards  as  the 
luxurious  capital  of  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  has  been  celebrated  for  its  men  of  letters,  and  its  cultivation  of 
learning.  It  has  been  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  the  edi- 
fices within  its  walls,  and  for  the  romantic  beauty  of  its  suburban 
groves  and  fountains.  The  circling  sun  shone  nowhere  upon 
more  majestic  productions  of  human  art,  than  when  it  gilded,  with 
its  rising  or  its  setting  beams,  the  sumptuous  symbols  t)f  its  own 
deluded  worshippers,  in  the  gorgeous  temple  of  Daphne  and  the 
gigantic  statue  of  Apollo,  which  were  the  pride  and  boast  of  that 
ftir-famed  capital ;  while  it  was  from  one  of  the  humble  hermitages 
which  were  embosomed  in  its  exquisite  environs,  that  the  sainted 
Chrysostom  poured  forth  some  of  those  ]ioctical  and  })assi()nate 
raptures  on  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature,  whicli  would 
alone  have  won  for  him  the  title  of  "  the  golden-mouthed."  At 
one  time,  we  are  told,  it  ranked  third  on  the  list  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  world,  —  next  only  after  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and 
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hardly  inferior  to  the  latter  of  the  two,  at  least,  in  size  and  splen- 
dor.    It  acquired  a  severer  and  sadder  renown  in  more  recent, 
though  still  remote  history,  as  having  been  doomed  to  undergo 
vicissitudes  and  catastrophes  of  the  most  disastrous  and  deplora- 
ble character  ;  —  now  sacked  and  pillaged  by  the  Persians,  now 
captured  by  the  Saracens,  and  now  besieged  by  the  Crusaders  ;  a 
prey,  at  one  moment,  to  the  ravages  of  fire,  at  another,  to  the 
devastations  of  an  earthquake,  which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human  lives  in  a  single 
hour.     Its  name  has  thus  become  associated  with  so  many  his- 
torical lights  and  shadows,  —  with  so  much  of  alternate  grandeur 
and  gloom,  —  that  there  is,  perhaps,  but  little  likelihood  of  its 
ever  being  wholly  lost  sight  of  by  any  student  of  antiquity.     Yet 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  one  little  fact,  for  which  the  Bible 
is  the  sole  and  all-sufficient  authority,  will  fix  that  name  in  the 
memory,  and  rivet  it  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  mankind,  when 
all  else  associated  with  it  is  forgotten.     Yes,  when  its  palaces  and 
its  temples,  its  fountains  and  its  groves,  its  works  of  art  and  its 
men  of  learning,  when  Persian  and  Saracen  and  Crusader,  who 
successively  spoiled  it,  and  the  flames  and  the  earthquake  which 
devoured  and  desolated  it,  shall  have  utterly  faded  from  all  human 
recollection  or  record,  the  little  fact  —  the  great  fact,  let  me  rather 
say  —  will  still  be  remembered,  and  remembered  with  an  interest 
and  a  vividness  which  no  time  can  ever  efface  or  diminish,  —  that 
"  the  Disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch ; "    that 
there  the  name  of  Christ  —  given  at  the  outset,  perhaps,  as  a 
nickname  and  a  by-word,  but  gladly  and  fearlessly  accepted  and 
adopted,  in  the  face  of  mockery,  in  the  face  of  martyrdom,  by 
delicate  youth  and  maiden  tenderness,  as  well  as  by  mature  or 
veteran  manhood  —  first  became  the  distinctive  designation  of  the 
faithful  followers  of  the  Messiah. 

That  record  must,  of  course,  stand  alone,  for  ever,  on  the  his- 
toric page.  Christianity  will  never  begin  again.  Christ  has  lived 
and  (li('(i  once  for  all,  and  will  come  no  more  u})()n  these  earthly 
scenes,  until  he  comes  again  in  his  glorious  nKiJcsty  to  judge  both 
the  (piii^k  and  the  dead.  Ihit,  should  the  numerous  Associations 
and  Unions  which  luive  recently  sprung  into  existence  as  from  a 
commou  impulse  in  both  hemispheres,  —  bearing  a  common  name, 
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composed  of  congenial  elements,  and  organized  for  the  same  great 
and  glorious  ends  with  that  now  before  me,  —  sliould  they  gt)  on 
zealously  and  successfully  in  the  noble  work  which  they  have  un- 
dertaken,—  should  they  even  fulfil  but  one-half  the  high  hopes 
and  fond  expectations  which  their  progress  thus  far  has  authorized 
and  encouraged,— r it  may  be,  it  may  be,  tliat  the  city  from  which 
they  all  took  their  first  example  and  origin,  if  it  can  then  be  iden- 
tified,—  whether  it  be  London  or  New  York, —  Liverpool,  Edin- 
burgh, or  Boston,  —  Berlin,  Geneva,  or  Richmond,  —  will  liave 
no  prouder  or  loftier  title  to  the  gratitude  of  man  or  to  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  than  that  there  was  set  on  foot  the  first  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  —  that  there  the  young  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  by  a  concerted  movement,  and  in  so  considerable 
companies,  first  professed  and  called  themselves  Christians. 

Certainly,  certainly,  my  friends,  it  is  no  common  event  in  the 
history  of  the  moral  and  religious  progress  of  mankind,  that  the 
young  men  of  so  many  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world  should 
have  simultaneously  arrayed  and  organized  themselves  under  the 
distinctive  banner  of  the  Cross,  and  should  have  openly  adopted 
the  baptismal  designation  of  Christian  Associations.  The  great 
body  of  young  men,  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries,  have,  I  need 
hardly  say,  been  proverbially  accustomed  to  shrink  from  any  thing 
like  Christian  professions.  They  have  thought  it  well  eno\igh  for 
the  old,  perhaps,  —  after  the  pleasures  and  vanities  of  life  had 
been  exhausted,  —  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  grave  and  sober 
concerns  of  religion.  They  have  recognized  the  good  i)olicy, 
doubtless,  of  beginning  to  devise  means  for  securing  safety  and 
happiness  in  another  world,  when  little  or  nothing  more  remained 
to  be  enjoyed  or  expected  in  this.  But  to  be  called  pious,  or  even 
serious,  in  youth,  has  often  been  resented  as  a  term  of  downriglit 
disparagement  and  reproach  ; —  while  to  have  enlisted  in  the  open 
ranks  of  a  Christian  Association  would  have  been  regarded,  even 
by  some  of  those  present,  not  many  years  ago,  as  indicating  a 
total  and  most  deplorable  lack  of  that  manly,  generous,  and 
chivalrous  spirit  which  could  alone  be  relied  on  to  render  young 
men  honorable,  enterprising,  useful,  or  even  respectable  in  life. 

And  it  must  be  admitted,  in  all  candor,  that  young  men,  just 
emerging  from  the  restraints  of  parental  or  scholastic  discipline, 
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—  with  SO  much  hot  blood  leaping  in  their  veins,  and  with  so 
many  cherished  visions  of  independent  life  dancing  and  glittering 
before  their  view,  —  are  not  in  the  best  condition  to  form  a  wise 
and  safe  decision  on  matters  of  this  sort.  Nor  can  it  be  greatly 
wondered  at,  that  even  if  they  are  led,  like  their  memorable 
prototype  in  the  Scripture,  to  come  to  the  Master  and  inquire 
what  they  shall  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  —  so  many  of  them 
should  be  found,  like  him,  going  away, —  exceeding  sorrowful  at 
first,  it  may  be,  —  but  still  going  away,  —  perhaps  never  again  to 
return. 

More  especially  is  this  liable  to  be  the  case  with  young  men, 
whose  lot  in  life  is  cast  by  Providence,  or  cast  by  parental  prefer- 
ence, or  cast  of  their  own  choice,  amid  the  crowded  marts  and 
busy  throngs  and  confused  thoroughfares  of  some  proud  and  luxu- 
rious metropolis.  Who  marvels  that  the  hearts  of  the  most  hope- 
ful Christians  have  so  often  grown  faint  and  almost  sunk  in 
despair  within  them,  as  they  have  contemplated  the  distractions 
and  temptations  which  belong  to  a  large  city  !  In  the  quiet  seclu- 
sion of  a  country  life,  a  virtuous  and  religious  course  seems 
comparatively  easy.  The  pure  atmosphere  of  the  open  fields  sui> 
plies  health  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the  body.  Rural  occupation 
invigorates  the  moral  as  well  as  the  muscular  system.  The  imob- 
structed  contemplation  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  the 
habitual  observation  of  the  marvellous  course  of  the  sun  and 
the  seasons,  inspire  a  thoughtful  reverence  for  the  great  Creator. 
A  drought  or  a  freshet,  defying  the  best  energies  of  man  to  avert 
its  desolating  influences,  —  blasting  in  a  month,  or  it  may  be 
in  a  moment,  the  whole  promise  of  the  year,  —  inculcates  a  lesson 
of  constant  dependence  upon  God,  which  no  heedlessness  ami  no 
presumption  can  altogether  deride  or  disregard.  In  the  country, 
too,  the  week-day  labors  are  more  rarely  interrupted  by  the  noise 
of  feasting  and  revelry ;  and  the  opportunities  for  evening  indul- 
gence and  dissipation,  if  not  entirely  unknown,  are  of  comj)ara- 
tively  infrequent  occurrence.  And  tliere,  also,  the  solemn  stillness 
of  the  day  of  rest,  broken  only  by  the  sweet  music  of  the  village 
lii'U  or  the  tuneful  melodies  of  the  village  choir,  invites  both  young 
and  old,  with  no  (loul)ti'ul  or  divided  appeal,  to  the  worship  of  God 
in  his  holy  temple. 
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But  how  many  of  these  blessed  influences  are  enfeebled  and 
paralyzed,  if  not  wholly  wanting,  in  "  proud  and  gay  and  gain- 
devoted  cities !  "  There,  art  seems  to  aim  at,  and  almost  to 
accomplish,  the  work  of  shutting  out  from  sight  the  whole  face  of 
nature.  There,  the  steam  and  smoke  and  dust  of  varied  and  in- 
cessant labor  seem  to  blur  over  and  blot  out  more  than  half  the 
heavens  from  the  spiritual  as  well  as  from  the  natural  eye.  There, 
every  thing  speaks  of  man,  and  nothing  of  God,  There,  wealth 
too  often  engenders  a  corrupting  and  cankering  luxury,  and 
opportunities  and  examples  of  vicious  indulgence  are  multij)lied 
at  every  corner.  Well  does  the  thoughtful  Cowper  exclaim,  in 
one  of  those  charming  poems,  in  the  perusal  of  which  our  own 
Franklin  tells  us  that  he  revived  his  long-lost  "  relish  for  reading: 
poetry :  "  — 

"  In  cities,  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease, 
Or  seen  with  least  reproach." 

Well  does  he  add :  — 

"  Rank  abundance  breeds, 
In  pampered  cities,  sloth  and  lust. 
And  wantonness  and  gluttonous  excess." 

And  there,  too,  the  dizzying  whirl  of  business  and  amusement, 
by  which  men  are  hurried  along  through  tlie  six  days  which  are 
avowedly  given  to  the  world,  leaves  them  too  frequently  with  but 
jaded  and  distracted  souls  for  the  one  day  which  is  nominally 
dedicated  to  the  Lord ;  and  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  are  too 
often  attended  with  listless  indifference,  or  forsaken  altogether 
upon  pretences  of  health  or  of  weather,  which  would  not  have 
detained  one  for  a  moment  from  a  ball,  a  concert,  or  an  opera. 

" '  Let  us  endeavor,'  "  said  that  great  statesman  and  orator,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  writing  from  Dublin,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  his 
schoolfellow,  Richard  Shackleton,  —  "  '  Let  us  endeavor  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel ;  and  He  that  prescribed  them, 
I  hope,  will  consider  our  endeavors  to  please  Him,  and  assist  us 
in  our  designs,'  This,  my  friend,  is  your  advice,  and  how  linid 
is  it  for  me  to  follow  it  1  I  am  in  the  enemy's  country,  —  tlio 
townsman  is  beset  on  every  side.  It  is  here  difficult  to  sit  down 
to  tlnnk  seriously.     Oh  !    how  hap{)y  are  you  who  live  in  the 
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country !  I  assure  you,  my  friend,  that  \ritliout  the  superior 
grace  of  God,  I  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  be  commonly  vir- 
tuous." 

What  heart  in  this  assembly  —  young  or  old  —  does  not  respond 
to  reflections  like  these  ?  Who  can  contemplate  the  manifesta- 
tions of  human  frailty  and  human  depravity,  as  daily  and  hourly 
presented  to  our  view  even  on  the  mere  surface-life  of  a  great 
city,  without  feeling  deeply  and  painfully  the  dangers  to  which 
the  young  and  inexperienced  are  exposed  within  its  walls  ?  And 
yet,  my  friends,  how  small  a  part  of  those  dangers  is  visible  to 
the  human  eye  !  How  very  small  a  proportion  of  all  the  vices 
and  crimes  which  are  committed  within  the  walls  of  a  crowded 
metropolis,  is  ever  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  any  human 
tribunal !  How  few  of  the  sins  over  which  angels  may  be  weep- 
ing, ever  reach  the  criminal  calendar  or  the  public  journal ! 
How  much  of  "rioting  and  drunkenness;"  how  much  of  ''cham- 
bering and  wantonness  ;  "  how  many  frauds  and  forgeries,  suicides 
and  infanticides  ;  —  how  many  excesses  and  violences  and  villanies 
of  every  sort,  go  along,  not  merely  un whipped  of  Justice,  but 
absolutely  undivulged  I  How  many  crimes  remain  to  l)e  exposed 
and  audited  in  another  world,  for  the  one  which  now  and  tlien 
startles  and  shocks  us  in  this  world,  by  the  monstrous  details  of 
its  grossness  and  its  guilt ! 

Reflect,  my  friends,  for  an  instant,  what  a  spectacle  almost  any 
great  city  would  present,  at  almost  any  single  moment  of  its 
existence,  to  a  person  who  had  the  power  to  penetrate  witiiin 
its  recesses  and  privacies,  and  to  behold  at  a  glance  all  that  was 
going  on  by  day  or  by  night  within  its  limits  !  Nay,  reflect,  if 
you  have  the  courage  to  do  so,  what  a  spectacle  such  a  city 
actually  does  present  to  that  all-seeing  Eye,  before  which  every 
scene  of  immorality  and  crime  is  daguerreotyped  with  unfailing 
accuracy  and  minuteness — just  as  it  occurs — jiist  as  it  occurs 
—  no  mailer  how  close  may  be  the  veil  of  mystery  in  whieh  it  is 
involved  to  human  sight,  or  how  secret  the  chambers  of  iniiiuity 
within  which  it  is  transacted  1  ^Vhat  a  panorama  must  1)0  ever 
moving  before  that  Eye !  Oh,  if  there  could  be  a  more  prevail- 
ing and  i)ervading  sense,  that  although  no  human  agency  or 
visiljle  machinery  be  at  work,  the  picture  of  our  individual  lives 
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is  at  every  instant  in  process  of  being  portrayed  and  copied, — 
ever}'^  word,  act,  thought,  motive,  indelibly  delineated,  with  a 
fulness  and  a  fidelity  of  which  even  the  marvellous  exactness  of 
photograph  or  stereoscope  affords  but  a  faint  illustration  ;  —  if  the 
great  ideas  of  Omniscience  and  Omnij)resence,  which  arc  suffered 
to  play  so  loosely  about  the  region  of  our  imaginations,  and  of 
which  these  modern  inventions  —  the  daguerreotype,  with  the 
instantaneous  action  and  unerring  accuracy  of  its  viewless 
pencil,  —  the  Electric  Ocean  Telegraph,  with  its  single  fiasli, 
bounding  unquenched  through  a  thousand  leagues  of  fathomless 
floods  —  have  done  so  much  to  quicken  our  feeble  conceptions; 
—  if,  I  say,  these  great  ideas  of  Omniscience  and  Onmii)resence 
could  now  and  then  be  brought  to  a  focus,  and  flashed  in,  with 
the  full  force  of  their  searching  and  scorching  rays,  upon  the 
inmost  soul  of  some  great  city,  like  Paris  or  London,  —  to  come 
no  nearer  home,  —  and  of  those  who  dwell  in  it;  —  what  swarms 
of  sins,  what  troops  of  sinners,  would  be  seen  scared  and  scam- 
pering from  their  holes  and  hiding-places  ;  — just  as  even  now 
the  inmates  of  some  single  abode  of  iniquity  or  infamy  are  some- 
times seen  flying  from  the  sudden  irruption  of  an  earthly  police, 
or  from  the  startling  terrors  of  some  self-constituted  vigilance 
committee ! 

What  a  different  scene  would  some  of  the  great  cities  of  our 
own  land,  as  well  as  of  other  lands,  present,  —  what  new  securi- 
ties should  we  enjoy  for  morality,  for  liberty,  for  property,  for 
every  thing  which  is  comprised  in  the  idea  of  public  or  i)rivate 
virtue,  —  could  there  be  cherished  and  cultivated  by  us  all  such 
an  habitual  and  vivid  sense  of  an  ever-watchful  Eye,  piercing 
through  all  disguises  and  from  which  no  secrets  are  hid.  as 
that  which  the  immortal  Milton  bears  witness  to  in  bis  own 
breast,  in  closing  the  account  of  those  youthful  travels  on  the 
Continent ;  where  he  had  not  only  conversed  with  Galileo  and 
Grotius,  and  been  complimented  and  flattered  and  caressed  by 
cardinals  and  courtiers,  and  by  all  the  leading  luminaries  of 
those  countless  fantastic  Academies  of  Literature  and  Science 
with  which  Italy  then  swarmed,  —  with  th(!  Bees  of  Rome  at 
their  head,  —  the  Humorists  and  the  ^Iclancholics,  the  Disor- 
dered and  the  Disgusted,  the  Idlers,  the  Indifferents,  the  Neg- 
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lected  and  the  Bewildered,  —  but  where  he  had  been  fascinated 
too  by  the  surpassing  song  of  Leonora  Baroni,  and  had  tasked 
his  Tuscan  to  the  utmost  in  composing  sonnets  in  admiration  of 
some  nameless  beauty  of  Bologna,  and  had  lingered  and  lux- 
uriated in  that  voluptuous  atmosphere  of  Nature  and  of  Art, 
which  often  puts  the  sternest  virtue  to  the  test :  —  "I  again  take 
God  to  witness  (said  he,  in  closing  that  tour,  and  the  passage 
also  forms  the  close  of  the  just  published  volume  of  his  new  and 
noble  biography),  I  again  take  God  to  witness,  that  in  all  those 
places  where  so  many  things  are  considered  lawful,  I  lived  sound 
and  untouched  from  all  profligacy  and  vice,  having  this  thought 
perpetually  with  me,  that  though  I  might  escape  the  eyes  of 
man,  I  certainly  could  not  escape  the  eyes  of  God !  " 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  more  than  one  of  our  own  American 
cities,  limited  as  they  still  are  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in 
luxury,  when  compared  with  the  ancient  capitals  of  the  Old 
^Vorld,  —  and  imbued,  as  more  than  one  of  them  still  is,  we 
trust,  with  that  regard  for  morality  and  that  reverence  for  reli- 
gion which  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their  founders, — 
have  exhibited  of  late  some  fearful  indications  of  enfeebled 
principle  and  declining  virtue.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  now 
and  tlien,  —  when  the  detection  and  investigation  of  some  appall- 
ing crime  have  withdrawn  the  curtain,  for  a  moment,  from  the 
domestic  life  of  some  of  our  wealthy  capitals,  —  scenes  have 
been  disclosed  which  make  us  shudder  at  the  bare  imagination 
of  what  that  curtain  may  still  conceal.  And  how  often  must  the 
solenui  reflection  have  occurred  to  many  a  father's  and  many  a 
mother's  heart,  when  called  upon  to  trust  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  to  go  forth,  in  pursuit  of  education  or  occupation,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  parental  supervision,  —  "Amid  what  scenes 
and  surroundings  are  my  children  about  to  be  cast !  Into  what 
depths  of  worldliness  and  sensuality  and  sin  may  they  not  be 
]jlung(,'d  I  How,  how,  are  they  to  be  screened  and  shielded  from 
these  tiTiiiciiilous  perils?  How  can  the  force  of  association  and 
exam])l(',  and  the  influence  of  fraternity  and  friendship,  —  the 
contagion  of  good  I'ellowship,  —  the  electric  cord  of  social  sym- 
pathy,—  h(!  cMiph)yed  to  lead  them  in  the  way  of  safety  and  of 
virtue,  as  they  are  now  so  often  em})loyed  in  seducing  them  into 
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paths  of  folly  and  of  crime?"  And  how  mnst  the  hearts  of 
such  parents  have  hccn  relieved,  encouraged,  and  gladdened  by 
the  sudden  and  simultaneous  appearance,  in  so  many  of  our 
largest  cities,  of  such  Associations  as  that  which  I  now  address, 
—  instituted  from  nothing  less,  I  am  persuaded,  than  a  Divine 
impulse,  and  organized  by  the  young  men  themselves,  to  animate 
and  aid  each  other  in  the  perilous  ])aths  which  they  are  called  on 
to  tread  together  !  What  parent,  what  Christian,  what  patriot, — 
what  lover  of  virtue  or  lover  of  his  country,  —  can  withhold  from 
such  Associations  whatever  of  moral  or  of  material  aid  it  may  be 
in  his  power  to  offer  them  ?  Who,  especially,  could  refuse  to 
lend  them,  at  their  call,  the  humble  tribute  of  a  few  words  of 
sympathy,  encouragement,  and  friendly  counsel  ?  For  myself, 
Mr.  President  and  l)rethren  (for  I  cannot  forget  that  from  the 
earliest  day  of  your  existence  I  have  been  enrolled  among  your 
life-members),  for  myself,  —  declining,  as  I  have  done  of  late, 
a  great  majority  of  the  invitations  with  which  I  have  been  hon- 
ored to  deliver  Lectures,  Addresses,  and  Orations,  —  deeply  con- 
scious, moreover,  of  my  own  insufficiency  for  giving  the  desired 
and  deserved  attractiveness  to  this  particular  occasion,  and  sin- 
cerely sensible  that  there  are  many  others  around  me  at  this 
moment  who  could  do  a  hundred  times  better  justice  to  its  only 
appropriate  topics,  —  I  should  yet  have  felt  that  my  voice  was 
unworthy  to  be  heard  henceforth  for  ever  in  any  public  service  or 
for  any  popular  use,  if  I  had  refused  it  longer  to  your  repeated 
solicitations. 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  have  already  sufficiently  indicated,  in 
these  introductory  remarks,  the  most  important  view  which  I 
take  of  this  Association,  namely,  as  a  voluntary  organization  of 
the  very  persons  most  exposed  to  danger,  and  in  the  very  places 
where  dangers  are  most  frequent  and  most  fatal,  for  tlicir  own 
mutual  protection  ;  a  volunteer  corps,  if  1  may  so  speak,  for 
moral  and  spiritual  self-defence  ;  and  one  of  the  questions  wln'eh 
is  to  be  asked  before  I  close,  is  whether  tliis  volunteer  corps  — 
this  new  battalion  —  shall  not  be  furnished  with  a  commodious 
and  convenient  armory  ?  —  I  can  add  nothing  lo  the  simple  state- 
ment of  this  great  leading  idea.     It  is  too  obvious  to  every  one 
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to  require,  or  even  admit  of,  further  illustration.  Let  me  then 
avail  myself  of  what  remains  of  the  time  which  I  may  reason- 
ably, or  even  unreasonably,  occupy  this  evening,  by  speaking 
simply  and  plainly  of  that  great  and  crying  want  in  our  indi- 
vidual and  in  our  social  condition,  which  the  influence  of  these 
Associations  is  so  eminently  adapted  to  supply ;  —  I  mean  the 
want  of  more,  of  a  great  deal  more,  of  true  Christian  spirit,  and 
Christian  motive,  and  Christian  principle,  in  all  the  various 
affairs  and  transactions  and  enterprises  of  the  world  we  live  in, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  world  we  live  in.  For  there  are  two 
distinct  views  of  the  influence  of  Christian  professions  and  a 
Christian  life  ;  —  the  one,  as  they  prepare  the  individual  man  for 
the  great  responsibilities  and  retributions  of  the  world  to  come ; 
—  the  other,  as  they  fit  him  for  a  wiser  and  better  and  worthier 
discharge  of  the  world  that  now  is.  I  leave  the  first  of  these 
views  wholly  to  the  pulpit,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
trench  too  much  on  the  rightful  prerogative  of  the  pulj)it  in  a 
brief  allusion  to  the  other.  I  trust  too,  most  earnestly,  that  I 
shall  not  be  thought  to  imply  any  particle  of  disrespect  for  tliose 
who  occupy  the  sacred  office,  —  the  highest  which  any  mortal 
man  can  hold,  —  an  ambassadorship  more  exalted  than  any 
which  can  be  derived  from  earthly  thrones  or  potentates,  how- 
ever imposing  the  ceremonial  of  their  courts,  or  however  imperial 
the  extent  of  their  dominions,  —  if  I  intimate,  in  the  first  place, 
that  there  is  room  for  more  of  a  Christian  spirit  even  in  main- 
taining and  pleading  and  prosecuting  the  very  cause  of  Cliris- 
tiaiiity  itself. 

Religious  intolerance  and  persecution,  so  far  as  the  operation 
of  laws  and  of  government  is  concerned,  have  in  so  great  a 
degree  disappeared  during  the  present  century,  in  our  own  land, 
at  least,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  our  own  condition 
as  peculiarly  one  of  religious  as  well  as  civil  liberty.  And  so  it 
is.  I  lilt  let  us  not  forget  that  there  may  be  a  spirit  of  rcligidus 
bittcnii'ss  and  bigotry  pervading  a  connnunity,  wliich  is  as  un- 
worthy of  tliosc  who  entertain  it,  —  althougli  it  bo  not  so  oppress- 
ive upon  those  towards  whom  it  is  diiected,  —  as  that  which  is 
conducted  througli  the  forms  of  law.  And  few  persons,  1  think, 
can  contemplate   even    tiic    present   improved   condition   of  the 
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Christian  world  in  this  respect,  without  lamenting  that  the  best 
energies  of  Christian  sects  are  still  so  often  employed  in  criticis- 
ing, censuring,  and  condemning  each  other.  No  considerate  and 
candid  man,  I  think,  can  help  regretting  that  any  portion  of  the 
time  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  and  exliortation  should  be 
directly  or  indirectly  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  jealousies  and 
hostilities  among  those  who  take  different  views  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  time  that  the  odium  theologicum 
should  cease  to  be  a  proverb  and  a  by-word,  and  that  religious 
hatred  should  no  longer  be  a  synonyme  for  the  sternest  and  most 
implacable  of  all  human  hatreds.  I  pray  Heaven  that  no  acci- 
dent, and  still  more  that  no  design,  may  revive  the  slumbering 
embers  of  religious  strife  in  our  own  community.  Rarely, 
rarely,  does  the  strongest  side  prevail,  or  even  come  off"  best, 
from  such  encounters.  Not  often  does  even  the  right  side, 
whether  it  be  strongest  or  weakest,  escape  from  them  witliout 
damage  or  detriment.  Principles,  indeed,  can  never  be  conceded 
nor  compromised.  We  can  never  abandon  the  Bible,  even  in  the 
schools.  We  can  never  compromise  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  the 
Ten  Commandments.  We  cannot  spare  a  note  or  a  chord  of 
the  time-honored  and  glorious  harmonies  of  Old  Hundred.  Yet 
every  thing  except  principles,  every  thing  that  is  merely  formal 
and  conventional,  may  well  be  the  subject  of  conciliatory  arrange- 
ment, under  proper  circumstances  and  at  the  proper  time,  for 
the  sake  of  Christian  peace. 

I  have  few  more  delightful  reminiscences  of  foreign  travel, 
nearly  twelve  years  since,  than  a  visit  to  the  model  school  of 
Dublin,  in  company  with,  and  under  the  immediate  escort  of,  that 
great  living  Protestant  thinker  and  writer,  Arclibishop  AVhately, 
where  a  thousand  pupils,  paying  each  one,  I  believe,  a  penny 
a  day,  were  educated  side  by  side,  Pi'otestant  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic alike,  some  of  them  studying  out  of  Jucol)  Abbott's  scliool- 
books,  and  all  of  them  reading  lessons  from  the  Bil)le,  as  arranged 
between  Whately  liimself — the  very  author  of  the  "Errors  of 
Romanism"  —  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbisliop  of  Piililiii. 
If  such  a  spectacle  is  not  to  continue  to  be  witnessed  either  tiiere 
or  here,  let  it  not  be,  I  pray  Heaven,  the  result  of  a  revival  of 
religious  animosity  on  our  part;   let  it  not  be,  1   pray  Heaven, 
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because  Christian  ministers  or  Christian  men  have  fanned  a  flame 
and  kindled  a  conflagration  which  it  may  be  beyond  their  power 
to  extinguish,  when  they  themselves  would  be  most  glad  to  do 
so.  Let  us  ratlier  try,  "  By  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  " 
—  or  even  unwilling  —  "hearts,  and  make  persuasion  do  the 
work  of  fear." 

If  the  noljlest  and  worthiest  definition  of  Deity  be  that  "  God 
is  love,"  —  if  the  final  test  and  touchstone  of  discipleship  be  that 
which  Christ  himself  so  impressively  prescribed  in  his  parting 
precept,  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another,"  —  how  imperative  is  the  obliga- 
tion which  rests  upon  us  all  to  see  to  it,  that  not  alone  from  the 
written  or  printed  page  of  the  Statute  Book,  but  from  the  fleshly 
tables  of  our  own  hearts,  every  root  and  remnant  of  religious 
enmity  and  animosity  should  disappear  for  ever !  Was  it  not 
nobly  as  well  as  exquisitely  said  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  cele- 
brated discourse  before  the  University  of  Dublin,  "  Tlieology  is 
rather  a  divine  life,  than  a  divine  knowledge.  In  heaven,  indeed, 
we  shall  first  see,  and  then  love ;  but  here  on  earth,  we  must 
first  love,  and  love  will  open  our  eyes  as  well  as  our  hearts ;  and 
we  shall  then  see,  perceive,  and  understand." 

For  one,  my  friends,  I  can  never  think  of  the  bitterness  and 
rancor  which  is  so  often  allowed  to  enter  into  religious  differences 
and  religious  controversies,  without  remembering  how  much  our 
religious  opinions,  our  religious  creeds,  our  religious  connections, 
have  been  determined  —  prc-determined,  providentially  deter- 
mined—  for  us  all,  by  the  mere  influence  of  early  and  seemingly 
accidental  associations.  The  place  of  our  l)irth,  tlie  circumstances 
of  our  condition,  the  surroundings  of  our  childhood,  the  fascina- 
tion of  some  beloved  and  faithful  pastor,  the  paternal  prece})t 
and  example,  the  mother's  knee,  the  family  pew,  have,  after  all, 
done  more  to  decide  for  each  one  of  us  the  peculiarities  of  our 
religious  faith  and  of  our  religious  forms,  than  all  the  catechisms 
of  asseml)lies,  the  decrees  of  councils,  or  the  canons  of  convoca- 
tions. We  delight  to  worship  God  where  our  fatliers  and  mothers 
worshipped  him,  to  kneel  at  the  same  altar  at  which  they  knelt, 
to  unite  in  the  same  jjrayers,  or,  it  may  be,  to  utter  the  same 
responses,  in  which  tlieir  voices  were  once  heard,  and  which  they 
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first  taught  us  to  lisp  or  to  listen  to  as  children.  The  memories 
of  fathers  and  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters,  with  whom  we 
have  "  taken  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  to  the  house 
of  God  in  company,"  cluster  sweetly  around  us  as  we  sit  in  the 
old  seats  and  sing  the  old  psalms  and  hymns.  We  almost  shrink 
from  trying  to  get  to  heaven  by  any  other  road  than  that  which 
they  travelled,  lest  we  should  miss  them  at  our  journey's  end. 
And  is  he  not  a  very  unwise  person,  who,  without  some  deep  and 
overpowering  conviction,  would  rudely  break  the  spell  and  dis- 
solve the  charm  of  such  associations,  either  for  himself  or  others  ? 
How  miserable  is  it,  then,  to  allow  the  differences  which  have  an 
origin  so  natural,  so  worthy,  so  hallowed,  so  providential,  to 
become  the  subject  of  mutual  suspicions,  reproaches,  and  deimn- 
ciations  ! 

It  is  well  for  us  all  to  remember,  that,  in  the  language  of  my 
Lord  Bacon,  "  they  be  two  things,  —  unity  and  uniformity."  And 
how  admirably  does  he  suggest  in  his  essay  on  "  Unity  in  Reli- 
gion,"— "  A  man  that  is  of  judgment  and  understanding  shall 
sometimes  hear  ignorant  men  differ,  and  know  well  within  him- 
self, that  those  which  so  differ  mean  one  thing,  and  yet  they 
themselves  would  never  agree ;  and  if  it  come  so  to  pass  in  that 
distance  of  judgment  which  is  between  man  and  man,  shall  we 
not  think  that  God  above,  that  knows  the  heart,  doth  not  discern 
that  frail  men,  in  some  of  their  contradictions,  intend  the  same 
thing,  and  acceptcth  both  ?  " 

Doubtless,  every  man  who  lias  opportunity  and  education 
should  read  the  Gospel  of  Christ  for  himself,  and  bring  the  best 
lights  within  his  reach  to  aid  him  in  its  interpretation.  But 
mysteries  there  are  in  that  Gospel,  which  constrained  even  the 
great  apostle  to  say,  "  Here  we  see  as  through  a  glass,  darkly." 
Mysteries  there  are,  like  those  which  made  the  mightiest  intellect 
of  our  land  and  age  —  which  I  have  often  seen  bend  itself  rev- 
erently at  the  communion  table  of  a  Wasiiington  or  a  Boston 
Cliurch  —  prescribe  for  the  legend  of  his  own  tombstone  at 
Marshtield,  as  the  very  preamble  of  a  declaration  of  faith  in  "  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  as  a  Divine  Reality,'  and  in  "  the  St'rmon  on 
the  Mount  as  more  than  a  merely  human  jtroduction,"  those 
touching  words  of  the  father  of  the  tormented  child  which  was 
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brought  unto  Jesus  to  be  cured,  "Lord,  I  believe,  —  help  thou 
mine  unbelief."  Mysteries  there  are,  which  the  reason  of  the 
natural  man  was  never  made  or  intended  to  penetrate,  which,  it 
may  be,  were  expressly  designed  to  Immble  the  presumption  and 
confound  the  pride  and  mortify  the  vanity  of  mere  human  wis- 
dom, and  to  leave  larger  room  for  the  childlike  graces  of  humility 
and  faith ;  and  the  speculative  differences,  which  such  mysteries 
must  ever  and  inevitably  engender,  should  be  regarded  with 
mutual  deference  and  charity,  —  never  forgetting  that  it  were  an 
impeachment  of  the  love  of  God,  and  an  imputation  upon  the 
mercy  of  Christ,  to  imagine  that  tiie  essential  elements  of  a  true 
Christian  faith  have  been  placed  beyond  the  easy  reach  and  ready 
acceptance  even  of  the  humblest  and  simplest  understanding. 
It  were,  indeed,  to  turn  into  a  mere  mockery  that  prophetic 
declaration,  whose  fulfilment  was  one  of  the  chosen  and  infallible 
evidences  of  his  divine  mission  and  Messiahship,  and  which  was 
recalled  as  such,  by  the  answer  of  Christ  himself,  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  inquiring  Baptist  as  he  lay  pining  in  prison, — 
"  Tiie  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,"  —  it  were,  I  say,  to  turn 
this  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  into  a  mere  juggling 
mockery,  —  keeping  it  to  the  ear,  but  breaking  it  to  the  hope,-r- 
to  set  up  as  siiibboleths  of  the  strait  gate,  upon  any  mere 
human  authority  or  construction,  metaphysical  formulas  and 
dogmas,  which  even  men  who  have  had  leisure,  and  men  who 
have  had  learning,  philosophers  and  linguists  and  closet  students, 
have  disputed  and  wrangled  about  for  centuries,  without  coming 
any  nearer  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  their  own  doubts  and 
disagreements,  and  of  which  tlie  poor,  the  unlearned,  the  toiling 
nnllicjns  of  mankind  can  never  have  any  adequate  comprehension 
or  concci)tion. 

I  hail  this  union  of  Young  Men  of  so  many  dilTerent  Christian 
sects,  ill  a  single  Association,  for  Christian  ends  and  objects,  as 
a  pledge  that  the  joulonsies  and  rivalries  which  have  so  long 
divided  the  (Miurch  of  Clirist  on  earth,  will  l)e  more  and  more 
assuaged  and  extinguished,  —  that  religious  men  of  all  denomina- 
tions will  more  and  more  bear  in  mind  the  great  and  glorious 
things  in  which  they  all  agree,  and  will  strive  to  narrow  instead 
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of  widening  their  canses  of  alienation  and  estrangement.     The 
day  may  come,  and  I  fear  is  even  now  not  a  great  way  off,  when 
the  cause  of  Cliristianity  may  re(iuire  and  demand  the  cordial 
and  vigorous  union  of  all  who  acknowledge  God  as  their  Father, 
and  Christ  as  their  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  and  the  Bible  as  the 
word  of  God  and  the  only  text-book  of  eternal  truth,  in  order  to 
withstand  and  resist  the  progress  of  a  downright  infidelity, — 
cloaking  itself  under  a  thousand  specious  forms  of  positive  and 
speculative    philosophy,   of  materialism,   spiritnalisni,    and    pan- 
theism.    Let  us  prepare  seasonably  for  such  a  day,  and  for  the 
conflicts  it  will  involve,  by  uniting  together  in  a  league  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  —  holding  our  faith  in  tlie  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and 
in  the  bond  of  peace.     Let  us  pursne  our  Christian  work  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity, —  a  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  of  love 
toman,  —  maintaining  our  peculiar  and  distinctive  tenets  firmly 
but  never  arrogantly,  boldly  but  never   offensively,  uncompro- 
misingly, if  you  please,  but  never  aggressively,  —  ever  respecting 
our  neighbor's  conscience  as  we  claim  our  neighbor's  respect  for 
our  own  conscience,  and  not  forgetting  that  our  final  responsi- 
bilities are  not  to  each  other,  but  to  that  common  Master  before 
whom  we  must  stand  or  fall.     Who  does  not  rejoice,  as  Sunday 
aftQr  Sunday  comes  round,  to  see  the  multitudes  that  keep  holy 
day  thronging  our  streets  and  sidewalks,  and  exchanging  the 
smiles  of  recognition  or  the  greetings  of  friendship  or  tiie  formali- 
ties of  ceremony,  as  they  make  way  for  each  other  in  passing 
along  to  their  various  places  of  religious  worship  ?     To  human 
eyes,  indeed,  they  seem  to  be  moving  in  widely  different  direc- 
tions, and  so  it  may  prove  to  have  been  with  some  of  them. 
But  so  have  I  seen  on  a  summer  sea,  in  yonder  bay,  alike  in 
calm  and  iii  storm,  vessels  of  every  sort  and  beneath  every  sign, 
sailing  in  widely  different  and  diverging  courses,  crossing  and 
recrossing  each  others'   tracks,  and  seemingly  i)ropelled  by  the 
most  opposite  and  contrarious  forces.     Yet  the  same  wind  of 
heaven,  blowing  where  it  listeth,  was  the  common  source  of  tiieir 
motive  })Ower,  giving  impnlse  and  direction  to  the  progress  of 
them  all  alike,  and  bringing  them  all  to  be  moored  at  last  in  one 
common  haven  of  rest ! 
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But  if  passing  from  the  religions,  we  glance,  for  an  instant,  at 
the  moral  movements  of  the  age,  I  think  we  may  perceive  a  still 
more  imperative  demand  for  something  more  of  Christian  spirit 
and  motive  and  principle,  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  of  those  hy 
whom  they  are  conducted.  Indeed,  I  know  of  few  things  more 
deplorable  in  our  day  and  generation  than  the  tone  and  temper 
—  I  should  rather  say,  the  want  of  temper  —  which  characterize 
so  much  of  our  moral  controversy.  It  would  seem  to  be  thought 
in  some  quarters,  that  any  degree  of  violence  and  vituperation 
will  be  justified  and  sanctified,  if  they  are  only  employed  in  a 
good  cause.  Intemperate  declaimers  in  favor  of  Temperance, 
pugnacious  advocates  for  Peace,  and  pleaders  for  human  Liberty 
whose  great  art  and  part  would  seem  to  be  to  take  liberties  of 
the  most  unwarrantable  kind  witli  the  cliaracters  and  motives 
of  all  wlio  dare  to  differ  from  tliem,  have  been  found  at  every 
corner  of  our  streets.  Mere  worldly  instrumentalities,  too,  are 
relied  upon  almost  exclusively  for  advancing  the  great  reforms 
of  society.  Associations  and  agitations,  political  combinations 
and  human  legislation,  —  to  say  nothing  even  of  the  bludgeon  or 
the  bowie-knife,  the  revolver  or  the  rifle,  —  are  invoked  and 
appealed  to  as  the  all-sufficient  agencies  for  remedying  the  evils 
or  redressing  the  wrongs  of  our  social  condition  ;  —  while  Chris- 
tian prayer  and  Christian  faith  are  disparaged,  and  in  some 
quarters,  at  least,  discarded  and  derided,  as  worthless  and  impo- 
tent. But  for  one,  I  have  no  confidence  in  tlie  pursuit  of  Chris- 
tian ends  by  unchristian  means.  I  have  no  belief  that  the  way 
to  advance  virtue  is  to  ignore  its  only  foundation,  or  the  way  to 
promote  justice  or  truth  to  set  society  by  the  ears  and  the  whole 
world  in  a  flame.  For  myself,  I  can  only  say,  that  1  would 
sooner  rely  for  the  success  of  any  great  reform  upon  what  one 
of  tiie  apostles  calls,  "  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  "  of  one  riglit- 
cous  man,  than  on  tlie  agitations  and  clamors  of  a  hundred 
thousand  fanatics,  disclaiming  all  regard  for  Christianity  and 
denouncing  its  churches  and  its  ministry.  God  has  never  prom- 
ised success  to  agencies  like  these.  It  is  faith  wliich  is  to  remove 
mountains ;  and  prayer,  which  is  the  only  true  earnest  and 
exercise  of  faitli,  is  the  very  lever  by  which  mountains  are  to  be 
removed.      By  laitli,  I  need  not  say,  my  friends,  that  I  mean  no 
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vain,  presumptuous  belief  in  one's  self  and  in  one's  own  power 
and  might,  —  no  heathenish  self-confidence,  like  that  expressed  in 
the  old  classical  motto :  "  They  can,  because  they  believe  they 
can;" — but  I  mean  a  belief  in  the  power  and  promises  of  God, 
and  in  the  revelations  of  his  word  and  will.  This  was  the  sort 
of  faith  which  Paul  spoke  of,  when  he  described  the  great  heroes 
and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  as  having  "  thi-ough  faith 
subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises, 
stopped  the  mouth  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped 
the  edge  of  the  sword."  It  was  faith  in  God  which  accomi)lished 
these  wonders  in  the  olden  time,  and  it  is  faith  in  God  and  in 
Christ  which  is  primarily  to  accomplish  whatever  moral  reforms 
are  to  be  achieved  in  our  own  day.  But  the  only  faith  whicli  too 
many  modern  reformers  seem  to  consider  important,  is  faith  in 
themselves,  —  faith  in  their  own  infallibility,  their  own  virtue, 
justice,  and  consummate  ability  and  wisdom ;  and  by  tliis  alone 
they  think  to  carry  every  thing  before  them.  Impatient  of  the 
slow  processes  by  which  the  greatest  designs  of  Providence  are 
often  unfolded,  matured,  and  accomplished,  —  spurning  that  old 
expectant  system  which  David  illustrated  so  exquisitely  in  one 
of  his  most  familiar  psalms,  "  I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord, 
and  he  inclined  unto  me  and  heard  my  calling,"  —  they  are  ever 
adopting  a  sort  of  heroic  practice  for  bringing  their  projects  to  an 
issue.  They  would  almost  seem  to  be  jealous  lest  the  Almighty 
himself  should  get  the  start  of  them  in  effecting  his  purjjoses  of 
mercy,  justice,  and  love,  among  the  children  of  men.  Tliey  aim 
at  all  reformation  in  the  condition  of  their  fellow-beings,  as  if 
mere  earthly  and  temporal  inferiority  and  infirmity  and  suffering 
were  the  only  evils  worthy  of  consideration,  as  if  there  were  no 
world  but  this  world  for  the  grievances  of  humanity  to  be  re- 
dressed in,  and  nobody  to  redress  those  grievances  but  weak  and 
impotent  man.  In  a  word,  they  shut  their  own  eyes,  and  would 
seem  disposed  to  shut  other  people's  eyes,  to  the  great  fact,  that 
the  only  true  reformers  are  those  who  aim,  as  you  are  aiming, 
to  advance  God's  glory  and  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  ;  ami  that 
when  that  kingdom  shall  fully  come,  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
and  efforts  of  a  Ciiristian  world.  War,  Slavery,  Intemperance,  and 
every  other  real  or  seeming  evil,  will  vanish  before  it  like  dark- 
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ness  before  the  dawn,  and  that  just  as  its  coming  is  hastened  and 
its  nearness  increased,  will  be  the  proportionate  success  of  all 
human  efforts  in  favor  of  relieving  the  woes  and  promoting  the 
general  welfare  of  mankind.  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you."  This  is  the  Heaven-descended  rule  and  law  of  moral 
progress  as  well  as  of  personal  prosperity  and  success,  and  there 
is  no  other  law. 

1  do  not  forget  that  enthusiasm  and  zeal  have  been  elements 
in  the  character  of  real  reformers  as  well  as  of  charlatans  and 
pretenders,  —  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Luther,  as  well  as  of  Mahomet 
or  Joe  Smith.  I  would  not  undervalue  the  earnestness  and 
fearlessness  which  characterize  the  efforts  of  so  many  a  false 
apostle,  as  well  as  of  so  many  a  true  one.  I  wovild  not  even 
question  the  sincerity  of  anyl)ody.  But  what  I  do  say,  is,  that 
the  enthvisiasm  and  zeal  which  are  not  under  the  constant 
regulation  and  control  of  Christian  principle,  and  which  are 
not  in  constant  subordination  to  the  revealed  word  and  will  of 
God,  are  only  like  so  much  steam  in  an  engine  without  a  valve 
or  a  governor,  propelling  a  vessel  without  a  i)ilot  or  an  engineer. 
If  that  vessel  be  not  sooner  or  later  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the 
rocks,  it  will  only  be  because  it  has  been  exploded  into  thin  air 
before  it  reaches  them,  or  because  it  has  been  left  already  a 
smouldering  hulk  upon  the  waters  ! 

Turn  with  me  now,  once  more,  for  a  moment,  to  the  business 
affairs  of  daily  life,  and  tell  me  if  here,  also,  there  be  not 
manifest  need  of  a  more  Christian  spirit,  and  of  a  higher  and 
deeper  sense  of  Ciiristian  duty  and  obligation.  Do  not  the 
honrly  transactions  of  a  great  commercial  emjwrium  (not  to 
sj)eak  j)articularly  or  invidiously  of  our  own)  afford  ample  proof, 
as  they  pass  under  review  in  tiie  columns  of  a  morning  or  an 
evening  paper,  that  more,  a  great  deal  more,  of  religious  princi- 
ple might  fitly  find  a  place  in  every  department  of  human 
occupatidii  ''.  Jjook  at  the  fluctnation  ol'  slocks  and  at  the  opera- 
tions of  SOUK!  of  those  who  thrive  upon  tlieir  rise  and  liill  ; 
consider  the  contrivances  of  the  money-ciiangers,  as  they  lie  iu 
wait  to  take  advantage  of  the  exigencies  of  the  needy ;    follow 
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the  footsteps  of  a  hundred  speculators  as  they  rush  along  in  a 
wild  pursuit  of  wealth  for  themselves,  while  they  care  not  for 
involving  their  neighbors  in  ruin ;  reflect  on  the  wretchedness 
and  crime  so  often  engendered  by  practices,  compared  with 
which  the  hugging  of  real  bears  and  the  goring  of  real  bulls 
would  be  merciful  towards  their  miserable  dupes ;  mark  the 
multiplying  instances  of  embezzlement  and  defalcation,  or  recall 
the  stupendous  frauds,  which  have  startled  whole  conununities 
from  the  slumber  of  false  confidence  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
so  fatally  reposed,  and  into  which,  alas  !  a  new  penal  statute, 
or  an  increased  detective  police,  or  a  more  frequent  investigation 
of  books  and  balances,  emboldens  them  so  soon  to  relapse ! 

Passing  from  the  Exchange,  enter  next  the  very  halls  of 
justice,  and  observe  some  of  the  processes  for  punisliing  crime, 
or  for  establishing  right  between  man  and  man.  Do  not  confine 
your  attention,  either,  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  or  to  the  parties 
to  the  suit.  Attend  to  the  witnesses  ;  hearken  to  the  jury ; 
listen  to  the  advocates  themselves,  and  take  note  of  the  mode 
of  cross-examination,  and  to  the  arguments  and  appeals  of 
counsel.  Is  there  all  the  old  confidence  that  there  is  no  triflino; 
with  oaths,  no  tampering  with  testimony,  no  systematic  conceal- 
ment or  distortion  of  truth,  no  wholesale  fabrication  of  falsehood, 
in  the  management  of  modern  trials  ?  Is  there  not  even  room 
for  the  apprehension  that  the  contests  of  the  Bar,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  if  not  here,  are  degenerating  into  mere  struggles 
for  personal  success  or  pecuniary  profit  or  professional  triumj)li ; 
and  that  the  great  competition  among  advocates  will  soon  be, 
which  of  them  can  most  successfully  confound  and  browbeat  a 
witness,  so  as  to  make  him  seem  to  say  what  he  never  did  say 
or  intend  to  say,  or  which  of  them  can  put  forth  the  most 
cunningly  devised  fable  for  cajoling  a  jury  into  a  verdict  against 
both  the  law  and  the  evidence  ? 

It  were  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  point  you  to  the  Press,  in 
this  connection,  with  a  view  to  enforce  or  illustrate  the  idea, 
that  nowhere  is  a  more  Christian  spirit  so  sadly  needed  as  in  tiie 
management  of  that  tremendous  engine  for  moral  good  or  evil. 
In  that  little  book,  called  "  Bonifacius,  or  Essays  to  do  Good,'' 
to  the  accidental  reading  of  which  our  great  Bostonian  (Benja- 
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mill  Franklin)  ascribed  so  much  of  his  usefulness  in  after-life, 
Cotton  Mather  quaintly  enjoins  upon  his  readers,  that  they 
should  have  a  strict  eye  kept  upon  children,  that  "  they  should 
not  stumble  upon  the  Devil's  Library,  and  poison  themselves 
with  foolish  romances  or  novels,  or  plays  or  songs,  or  jests  that 
are  not  convenient."  And  if  such  a  caution  were  needed  in 
New  England  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  neither  the  Devil 
iior  Dr.  Faustus  had  found  much  of  a  foothold  iipon  our  soil, — 
when  the  Printer's  Devil,  certainly,  was  confined  within  a  very 
narrow  circuit  in  our  part  of  the  world,  and  libraries  and  books 
and  newspapers  of  any  sort  were  as  rare  as  they  are  now  redund- 
ant,—  how  much  more  need  is  there  of  such  a  caution  in  our 
own  times,  when  the  Devil's  Library  is  to  be  found,  dog-cheap, 
at  every  corner  of  our  streets,  soliciting  the  attention  of  every 
passer-by  by  its  proverljial  brimstone-colored  covers  !  For  one,  I 
hardly  recognize  a  greater  danger  to  our  religious  or  our  civil 
histitutions,  than  that  which  comes  from  the  sapping  and  mining 
process  of  a  flippant,  frivolous,  licentious,  and  infidel  literature. 
It  is  a  danger  inseparable  from  a  country  where  free  opinion, 
free  discussion,  and  a  free  press  are  enjoyed ;  and  the  only 
defence  or  safeguard  which  can  1)C  contemplated  for  it  is  in 
the  inculcation  of  a  deeper  sense  of  moral  and  Christian  respon- 
sibility upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  writers  and  ])ublishers, 
prompting  and  pressing  home  upon  their  consciences  some  higher 
questions,  as  to  their  own  compositions,  or  their  own  publica- 
tions, than  simply,  Will  they  create  a  sensation?  —  AVill  they 
sell?  U  is  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  shut  out  from  the  sight 
of  our  readers,  young  or  old,  whatever  is  written  and  j)ublished. 
The  very  warning  stimulates  the  curiosity;  the  very  prohiltition 
strengthens  the  temptation,  and  j)oiiits  the  way  to  the  indulgence. 
Bible  Societies,  and  Tract  Societies,  and  Sunday-School  Unions 
may  do  something  towards  diluting  them,  —  1  rejoice  tliat  they 
are  doing  so  much,  —  but  these  poisonous  and  pestilent  streams 
can  only  be  effectually  counteracted  at  their  springhead.  Marah 
must  In;  iicali'd  at  its  source.  The  miracle  of  Moses  must  be 
repeated,  and  it  is  only  the  righteous  branch  which  was  raised 
u])  unio  David  which  can  make  those  bitter  waters  sweet. 
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I  cannot  wholly  omit  in  this  connection,  as  a  fresh  evidence 
of  what  may  be  feared  from  intellectual  presumption  and  literary 
pride  and  the  temptations  of  genius,  that  tlie  learned  author 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  English  jiress 
at  the  present  day,  has  not  hesitated  to  advance  the  monstrous 
doctrine  that  Christianity  has  done  nothing  for  civilization,  and 
that  "  the  religion  of  mankind  is  the  etfect  of  their  improvement, 
not  the  cause  of  it !  "  How  refreshing  is  it,  in  contrast  with 
such  a  doctrine,  to  turn  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  greatest 
living  minister  of  science,  the  Nestor  of  Natural  History,  in 
closing  a  chapter  of  his  "Cosmos:" — "In  depicting  a  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world,  —  that  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Romans  and  the  laws  which  they  originated,  and  of  the  iK'gin- 
ning  of  the  Christian  religion  (says  the  illustrious  Humboldt), — 
it  was  fitting  that  I  should,  before  all  things,  recall  tlie  manner  in 
which  Christianity  enlarged  the  views  of  mankind,  and  exercised 
a  mild  and  enduring,  although  slowly  operating,  influence  on 
intelligence  and  civilization." 

But  what  do  you  think,  my  friends,  is  one  of  the  illustrations 
which  this  more  recent  writer  affords  us  of  his  own  idea  of 
Christianity  and  religion  ?  Nothing  less  than  an  expression  of 
scorn  that  any  intelligent  congregation  of  worshippers  should 
be  so  blind  to  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  physical  universe,  as 
to  be  found  offering  up  "  prayers  for  dry  weather  or  for  wet 
weather ! " 

A  supplication  to  our  Father  in  heaven  that  the  clouds  may 
once  more  drop  down  their  dews,  to  be  expunged  from  our 
Liturgies  as  a  vain  and  foolish  superstition ! 

"  Oh  !  star-eyed  Science,  liast  thou  wandered  there, 
To  bring  us  back  the  tidings  of  despair  !  " 

A  supplication  to  Almighty  God  for  rain,  by  a  people  perishing 
from  drought,  a  thing  to  be  derided ! 

So,  doubtless,  tliought  that  messenger  boy,  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  who  was  sent  forward  to  look  toward  the  sea, 
while  the  old  Prophet  was  prostrating  himself  in  prayer,  with  his 
face  between  his  knees,  upon  the  top  of  Carmel.  So,  doubtless, 
thought  that  messenger  boy,  when  again,  and  again,  even  a  fifth 
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and  a  sixth  time,  ho  returned  and  replied,  "  There  is  nothing, — 
there  is  nothing,  —  there  is  nothing."  But  that  man  of  God 
knew  in  whom  he  had  trusted.  He  never  despaired  of  the  efficacy 
of  })rayer  even  for  rain.  And,  lo,  the  seventh  time,  the  Uttle 
cloud  was  seen  rising  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  man's  iiand,  and  soon 
the  heavens  were  black  with  clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was  a 
great  storm.  Even  Ahab  was  compelled  to  admit  tliat  there  was 
something  of  a  shower,  and  hastened  to  betake  himself  to  his 
chariots  lest  the  floods  should  overwhelm  him.  And  if  any  one 
of  you,  my  young  friends,  finds  the  memory  of  that  sublime 
narrative  growing  faint  witliin  him,  go  and  listen  to  it,  whenever 
you  have  another  opportunity,  in  its  magnificent  rendering  by 
Mendelssohn,  in  the  great  Oratorio  of  Elijah,  and  if  you  are  not 
unblest  with  a  total  insensibility  to  the  power  of  music,  you  will 
find  every  chord  of  your  heart  trembling  and  thrilling  and 
vibrating  in  rapturous  response  to  that  almost  incomparable 
chorus,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  he  laveth  the  thirsty  land."  I  wish 
that  the  charming  choir  behind  me  could  burst  into  it  at  this 
instant.  It  would  be  a  thousand-fold  more  effective  than  any 
words  of  mine.  For  we  know  where  it  is  written,  "  With  the 
heart  man  believes  unto  righteousness." 

Yet  better  than  any  mortal  music,  better  than  any  choral 
voices  of  men  or  of  angels,  —  to  silence  such  a  doubt,  —  comes 
the  calm,  clear,  simple  declaration  of  Him  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  not  a  sparrow,  "  Not  a  sparrow,  falls  to  the  ground 
without  your  Father.  He  sendcth  liis  rain  upon  the  just  and 
upon  the  unjust.  AVhatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my 
name,  he  will  give  it  you." 

I  rejoice  to  reflect,  my  friends,  that  this  very  Fast  Day,  witli  its 
correlative  Feast  Day  at  the  close  of  our  autumnal  season,  if  they 
have  lost  nuich  of  their  original  importance  in  other  respects,  still 
stand  on  our  calendar  as  witnesses,  that  we  are  not  quite  ready  to 
abaudou  the  faith  of  our  fathers  in  that  great  doctrine  of  the 
Lnid's  Prayer,  —  the  special  Providence  of  God.  Fast  Days,  in- 
deed, with  su  mueh  of  the  fastiug  and  humiliatiou  and  prayer  left 
out,  —  Thanksgiving  Days,  with  so  little  except  the  turkey  and 
the  family  finlic  Irft  in.  —  the  service  of  (lod  ])ut  forth  as  a  pre- 
text for  secui-ing  a  secular  holiday,  the  livery  of  Heaven  assumed 
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too  often  to  serve  the  devil  in,  —  these  are  dismal  things  to  those 
who  look  at  them  deeply  and  soberly.  Yet  they  still  have  a  sig- 
nificance and  a  value  which  should  not  be  underrated,  in  serving 
to  identify  our  ancient  Commonwealth, —  now  that  so  many  of  the 
old  ear-marks  have  been  carefully  erased  from  our  Constitution, 
—  as  so  far  forth,  at  least,  a  Christian  State  still,  as  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  by  a  public  act,  at  seed-time  and  at  har- 
vest-time, its  dependence  upon  God  for  the  early  and  the  latter 
rain,  and  for  all  the  success  which  crowns  the  labors  of  the  hus- 
bandman in  cultivating  those  fruits  of  the  earth  upon  which  we 
rely  for  our  daily  bread  ;  —  as  not  ashamed  to  say,  in  spite  of  its 
habitual  and  not  altogether  inexcusable  boasting  of  its  own  indus- 
try and  its  own  invention,  "  Thou  openest  thine  hand,  and  fiUest 
all  things  living  with  plenteousness  !  " 

I  should  feel  myself  justly  chargeable  with  a  grave  omission,  in 
a  discourse  dealing  so  plainly  with  the  want  of  a  more  Christian 
spirit,  and  motive,  and  princij)le,  in  so  many  lines  of  life,  were  I 
to  make  no  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  our  political  con 
cerns  are  conducted  ;  —  were  I  to  bear  no  testimony,  where,  per- 
haps, in  years  not  long  past,  I  might  have  been  summoned  as  an 
expert,  and  where  I  may  still  expose  myself  to  the  suggestion  of 
havino;  onlv  turned  State's  evidence. 

Wo  often  hear  predictions  of  the  overthrow  of  our  civil  institu- 
tions as  the  inevitable  result  of  this  or  that  measure  of  executive 
policy,  or  of  this  or  that  course  of  legislative  or  of  party  action. 
And  I  am  not  insensible  myself  to  the  danger  that  our  domestic 
peace  may  at  some  time  or  other  be  interrupted,  and  even  our 
Union  practically  sundered,  by  the  violence  and  virulence  with 
whicli  sectional  interests  are  so  often  arrayed  against  each  other, 
and  the  peculiar  institutions  of  different  portions  of  the  country 
attacked  or  defended.  But  a  fur,  far  more  serious  subject  for 
alarm  to  every  Christian  patriot  must  be  found.  I  think,  in  the 
political  corruption  which  has  of  late  been  growing  and  sj)roading 
like  a  leprosy  over  our  land.  No  one  can  have  observed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parties  or  of  politicians,  whether  in  power  or  out  of 
power,  during  the  last  few  years,  without  perceiving  that  any 
thing  like  Christian  principle  in  politics  is  getting  to  be  less  and 
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less  a  matter  of  consideration  or  even  of  recognition,  —  that  any 
pretence  to  it,  indeed,  is  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  a  theme 
for  scorn  and  derision,  —  that  every  measure,  and  ahuost  every 
man,  is  considered  as  having  a  price,  —  and  that  every  thing  is 
regarded  as  fair  to  be  attempted,  and  as  fit  to  be  done,  which  may 
conduce  to  ultimate  success.  To  secure  a  triumph  for  one's 
party,  to  get  office  for  one's  self  or  one's  friend,  have  become  the 
alnioist  undisguised  olijects  of  ambition  and  effort,  and  no  means 
have  been  held  disreputable, —  no  bargain,  barter,  false  pretence, 
or  false  accusation,  —  which  could  be  serviceable  to  this  end. 

"  In  old  times,"  said  the  excellent  Judge  Gaston  of  North 
Carolina,  in  the  Convention  for  amending  the  Constitution  of  his 
own  State,  —  "in  old  times,  an  application  for  olifice  was  an  ex- 
traordinary occurrence.  During  the  foiir  years  which  he  spent  in 
Congress,  but  one  application  was  made  to  him  on  the  subject, 
and  that,"  says  he,  "  came  from,  perhaps,  the  most  despicable  of 
his  constituents.  The  letter  was  somewhat  in  this  fashion :  '  I 
and  my  friends  have  constantly  supported  you.  The  times  are 
hard,  and  I  want  a  post ;  and  I  don't  much  care  what  post  it  is, 
so  that  it  has  a  good  salary  attached  to  it.'  It  is  needless  to 
state  my  answer,"  continues  that  great  and  good  judge  ;  "  but  I 
was  strongly  tempted  to  inform  him  that  there  was  but  one  post 
for  which  I  could  recommend  him,  —  and  that  was  the  Whip})ing 
Post." 

Alas,  how  deplorably  have  the  times  changed  —  I  should 
rather  say,  have  men  changed  —  in  this  respect!  It  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  rol)es  of  office  must  be  fairly  and  purely  won, 
as  well  as  worthily  and  gracefully  worn,  or  they  are  no  robes  of 
honor  ;  and  that  not  even  the  strength  of  a  Hercules  could  sur- 
vive tlie  contact  of  that  worse  than  poisoned  shirt  of  Nessus  — 
an  official  ro])e  procured  by  foul  play  or  false  professions,  or  even 
by  mere  mendicancy.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  justice 
and  beauty  of  that  grand  idea  of  an  old  poet :  — 

"Ilii^li  wortli  is  elov:ito(l  i)lace  ;  'tis  more  : 
It  iiiiikc's  the  post  stand  candidate  for  tiiee." 

We  have  seen  an  occasional,  and,  I  donlit  not,  a  well-intended 
effort,   here   and    there,  to  arrest   the   progress   of  this  political 
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plague  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the  clergy,  and  the  open 
participation  of  the  pulpit  in  the  discussions  of  the  election  room. 
But  thus  far,  instead  of  carrying  religion  into  politics,  they  seem 
only  to  have  succeeded  in  carrying  politics  into  religion.  The 
mingling  of  ministers  of  tlie  Gospel  in  the  conflicts  of  party  can 
do  little,  I  fear,  to  raise  the  character  of  the  hustings,  —  while  it 
is  certain  it  may  do  much  to  lower  the  dignity  and  impair  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pulpit. 

The  clergy  must,  indeed,  follow  out  their  own  conscientious 
convictions  of  duty  without  fear  or  favor,  so  fur  as  man  is  con- 
cerned. Neither  popular  displeasure  nor  popular  applause  must 
control  their  topics,  nor  modify  their  treatment  of  them.  They 
must  not  prophesy  unto  us  smooth  things,  nor  shrink  from  de- 
claring the  whole  counsel  of  God,  as  it  is  revealed  to  their  own 
waiting  hearts.  Through  them  the  Gospel  must  have  free  course 
and  be  glorified ;  and  it  is  for  us  to  submit  ourselves  meekly  to 
their  rebukes,  if  by  any  chance  we  shall  at  any  time  give  occasion 
to  them.  Yet  as  one  who  lionors  their  vocation  and  would  ever 
see  it  honored  ;  —  as  one  who  believes  that  the  best  interests  of 
mankind  are  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  an  indei)endent 
and  faithful  ministry ;  —  as  one  who  is  convinced  that  from  the 
Cluirch  of  Christ  are  to  be  primarily  derived  the  richest  blessings 
to  be  enjoyed  in  this  world  or  to  be  hoped  for  in  another,  and  that 
there  is  no  security  for  morality,  and  no  safeguard  for  liberty,  but 
in  religious  faith  and  fear,  promoted  and  inculcated  through  the 
earnest  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God ;  —  I  cannot  helj)  deplor- 
ing for  the  past,  and  deprecating  for  the  future,  that  sort  of  secu- 
lar disputation  and  political  discussion  in  the  pulpit,  which  tends 
only  to  the  distraction  and  division  of  whole  congregations  of 
good  men,  and  which  has  furnished  the  example  under  which 
this  very  platform,  and  others  like  it,  are  beginning  to  be  used 
on  the  Lord's  Day  for  the  repetition  of  Lyceum  lectures  by  lay- 
men. 

I  know  there  are  honest  differences  of  opinion  on  these  subjects. 
I  do  not  forget  that  some  of  us  are  open  to  the  imputation  of  ob- 
jecting to  pulpit  discussions  of  this  sort,  not  because  ministers 
preach  politics,  but  because  they  do  not  preach  what  we  may  bai>- 
pen  to  consider  the  right  side.     And  perhaps  I  may  even  now 
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subject  myself  to  the  easy  retort,  that  pulpit  politics  are  no  more 
out  of  place  than  lay  preaching.  But  it  is  more  than  enough 
even  to  have  referred  to  such  shallow  suggestions.  I  make  no 
question  of  the  sincerity  and  of  the  sense  of  duty  under  which 
every  thing  is  said  tiiat  is  said,  and  every  thing  done  that  is  done  ; 
and  r  ask  only  the  same  respect  for  my  own  judgment  which  I 
freely  and  fully  accord  to  others  ;  —  but  I  should  be  false  to  one 
of  the  deepest  convictions  of  my  heart,  were  I  to  refrain,  on  this 
occasion,  from  an  honest  and  earnest  expression  of  the  idea,  — 
that  even  Domestic  Slavery,  as  it  is  known  in  some  parts  of  our 
own  land,  will  never  have  inflicted  a  more  fatal  wound  upon  the 
hopes  of  humanity,  even  upon  those  hopes  of  humanity  which  are 
in  any  quarter  associated  with  its  own  ultimate  disappearance, 
than  when  it  shall  have  succeeded  in  rending  the  seamless  gar- 
ment, and  in  riving  asunder  the  Church  of  Christ.  Nor,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  will  those  who  deride  and  denounce  that  Church 
ever  find  so  effective  a  wedge  for  severing  it  in  twain,  and  shiver- 
ing it  into  fragments,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the  slavery  discus- 
sion into  our  various  religious  associations. 

I  cannot  forget,  in  this  connection,  my  young  friends,  that  when 
I  myself  first  entered  upon  political  life,  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  it  was  common,  even  in  Puritan  New  England,  to 
hold  grand  party  gatherings  on  the  evening  of  the  Sablxith.     It 
was,  indeed,  the  favorite  night  for  such  occasions  just  before  an 
election,  and  there  was  always  an  eager  competition  for  the  use 
of  Faneuil  Hall  for  the  purpose.     I  have  heard  Otis  and  Quincy 
and  Webster  speak  there  on  a  Sunday  night,  and  —  as  this  is  a 
day  for  humiliation  and  confession —  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that 
I  believe  I  once  spoke  there  myself  on  that  evening.     It  has  been 
justly  regarded  as  a  great  moral  and  social  and  religious  reform  to 
have  abolished  the  custom,  and  our  election  days  have  been  thrown 
over  from  Monday  to  Tuesday,  partly,  if  not  wholly,  to  prevent  the 
tcniptiitiDii  of  using  any  portion  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  electioneer- 
ing preparations.     But  in  vain  shall  we  have  discarded   Sunday 
night  caucuses,  if  the  morning  or  afternoon  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary are  to  be  jterverted  to  the  use  of  politics,  and  if  the  prayers 
oi"  the  house  of  Ood  are  only  to  be  grudgingly  served  out,  like  a 
liun  icd  grace  Ijcfore  meat,  as  a  prelude  to  an  electioneering  appeal 
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or  a  political  diatribe.  "  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple,  let  all 
the  earth  keep  silence  before  Ilim  ;  "  —  this  is  tlie  langnage  of  the 
sacred  volume,  as  well  as  the  appropriate  and  impressive  opening 
of  the  Episcopal  Liturgy  ;  — and  1  know  of  no  better  or  juster  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage  than  that  which  I  rejoice  to  say  it 
seems  generally  to  have  received  in  my  own  Church,  —  that  all 
earthly  controversies  and  contentions  should  be  hushed  —  hushed 

—  in  the  house  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Ood. 

No,  my  friends,  the  disease  to  which  I  have  been  alluding  is 
one,  and  the  remedy  must  be  one  ;  —  Diversities  of  operations, 
but  the  same  Spirit.  If  a  higher  and  purer  principle  in  politics, 
if  a  loftier  integrity  on  the  Exchange  or  at  the  Bar,  if  a  worthier 
management  of  the  Press,  if  a  less  intemperate  and  reckless 
policy  in  pressing  forward  the  cause  of  moral  and  social  reform, 
if  all  or  any  of  these  consummations  are  to  be  witnessed  in  our 
day,  as  God  grant  they  may  be, —  or  in  any  day,  —  it  will  not  be 
because  the  Pulpit  shall  have  abandoned  the  great  topics  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  great  doctrines  of  salvation,  for  any  secular  dis- 
cussions whatever.  It  will  rather  be,  because  holding  fast  to  its 
legitimate  work  of  preaching  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  and  un- 
folding with  renewed  energy  from  week  to  week  those  two  great 
Commandments  upon  which  hang  all  the  law  and  all  the  prophets, 

—  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  —  the  pulpit  shall  have  succeeded 
in  awakening  the  great  masses  of  the  connnunity,  and  especially 
in  arousing  the  minds  of  the  young,  to  higher  and  nobler  views 
of  Christian  duty.     It  will  be  because  individual  men  and  women, 

—  prompted  and  animated  l)y  such  appeals  from  the  pulpit,  and 
aided  and  enlightened  by  that  Holy  Spirit  which  is  ever  ready  to 
helj)  our  infirmities,  and  to  quicken  us  in  every  good  way  and 
work,  if  we  will  but  open  our  hearts  to  its  influences, —  shall 
associate  themselves  together,  as  you  have  done,  for  the  adoption 
and  cultivation  of  a  more  Clu-istian  spirit  and  a  more  Christian 
principle  in  all  the  various  walks  of  life.  It  will  not  be  because 
the  pursuits  and  controversies  of  the  week-day  have  been  carried 
into  the  discourses  of  the  Sabbath,  but  because  more  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Sab])atli,  and  of  Him  who  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  has 
been  brought  into  the  business  of  the  week-day  ;  —  because,  in  a 
word,  more  of  the  Divine  Life  has  been  incorporated  hito  the 
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daily  life  of  those  by  whom  the  affairs  and  relations  of  mankind 
are  regulated  and  conducted. 

For  it  is  not  enough,  my  young  friends,  for  you  to  have  adopted 
a  good  name  for  your  association.  It  is  not  enough  for  any  of 
us  merely  to  profess  and  call  ourselves  Christians.  Almost  the 
whole  civilized  world,  indeed,  has  long  assumed  to  itself  the  title 
of  the  Christian  world ;  and  it  rejoices  in  the  recognition  of  the 
Christian  era  as  the  period  from  which  all  human  acts  or  ordi- 
nances are  dated.  We  set  down,  each  one  of  us,  on  every  written 
or  printed  page,  at  the  top  of  every  letter  of  business  or  note  of 
friendship,  of  every  bill  or  billet  doux,  the  year  of  our  Lord, — 
as  if  there  were  no  time  worthy  to  be  counted  in  our  calendar 
(as,  in  very  truth,  there  is  not)  until  Christ  appeared  upon  the 
earth  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light ;  as  if  time  were 
nothing,  as  in  truth  it  is  nothing,  except  when  regarded  as  the 
vestibule  of  an  assured  eternity,  —  the  first  infant  step  of  a  never- 
ending  and  immortal  career.  But  how  much  of  this  is  formal, 
fashionable,  a  matter  of  routine,  or  a  matter  of  reckoning !  How 
few  of  us,  as  we  date  our  notes  or  our  letters  1858  or  1859, 
consider  or  care,  or  even  remember,  from  what  event  so  many 
hundred  years  have  passed  away  without  detracting  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  from  its  infinite  and  unutterable  importance !  Christ- 
mas comes  and  goes,  and  comes  again,  with  tlie  revolution  of  the 
seasons.  The  usual  amount  of  feasting  and  dancing,  of  family 
gatherings  and  friendly  present-makings,  is  sure  to  be  witnessed. 
The  chui'ches  are  decorated,  the  windows  are  festooned,  the 
evergreen-tree  is  lighted  with  candles  and  loaded  with  souvenirs, 
and  a  "  merry  Christmas  "  is  the  unfailing  ejaculation  of  every 
man  lo  his  neighbor.  But  amidst  all  this  anniversary  gayety 
and  conventional  gladness,  how  many  of  us  think  seriously  of 
the  momentous  character  of  the  occasion  we  celebrate !  llow 
many  pause  from  their  merry  sports  to  ask  themselves  the  solenm 
question,  —  lias  Christ  really  ever  been  born  to  us?  Have  we 
ever  been  with  the  wise  men  to  worship  at  his  cradle,  or  with  the 
loving  women  to  bend  before  his  cross  ?  We  have  used  his 
birthday  as  an  occasion  for  l)i'iiiging  gifts  to  others;  have  we 
ever  empluycd  it  in  bringing  gills  to  Him,  —  even  the  homage 
of  a  grateful  heart  'i     As  an  historical  fact,  we  all  of  us  know 
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tliat  He  came  into  the  world  more  than  eighteen  centuries  and 
a  half  ago ;  that  he  was  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  cradled 
in  a  manger ;  that  he  taught,  and  suffered,  and  died.  But  is  it 
not  one  thing  to  recognize  the  birth  of  Christ  historically,  and  to 
use  it  as  a  convenient  starting-point  in  the  calculation  of  time, — 
and  a  widely  different  thing  to  recognize  it  individually,  person- 
ally, and  as  one's  own  immediate  concern,  —  feeling,  as  each 
successive  day  of  the  Nativity  comes  round,  that  we  are  com- 
memorating the  birth  of  One  whose  right  it  is  to  reign  supreme 
in  every  heart,  and  to  whose  dominion  our  own  heart  acknowl- 
edges a  willing,  joyful,  and  undivided  allegiance  ?  When  that 
great  advent  and  incarnation  shall  be  recognized  and  celebrated 
in  this  spirit,  —  when  it  shall  even  be  recognized  in  our  religious 
calendar  with  as  much  of  earnest  loyalty  as  the  birthday  of 
Washington  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  in  our  political  calen- 
dar,—  the  day  will  not  be  so  distant,  as  now  it  is,  when  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become,  in  fact  as  well  as  of  right, 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.  But  as  the  world 
goes  now,  it  may  well  be  feared  that  to  not  a  few  of  those  who 
boast  themselves  of  the  title  of  Christians,  it  may  be  said,  here- 
after, by  the  great  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  in  the  strik- 
ing language  of  one  of  the  ancient  prophets,  —  "  I  have  surnamed 
thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me." 

Doubtless  even  this  formal  recognition  of  Christianity  is  not 
altogether  without  its  practical  value.  It  is  something,  —  it  is 
much,  —  for  young  men,  especially,  to  have  voluntarily  adopted 
that  name  for  their  watchword,  and  to  find  them  thus  coun- 
tenancing and  encouraging  each  other  in  overcoming  the  shame- 
facedness  with  which  a  religious  profession  is  too  often  entered 
upon  in  Protestant  communities.  But  the  Christian  spirit 
breathing  through  the  individual  soul,  the  Christian  motive 
informing  and  actuating  the  personal  life,  the  Christian  principle 
guiding,  governing,  controlling  the  thought,  word,  act  of  every 
day  and  hour,  —  these  are  what  constitute  the  real  recognition 
and  adoption  of  the  name  of  Christ,  and  these  are  what  every 
man,  young  or  old,  pledges  himself  to  aim  at  and  strive  for,  who 
voluntarily  enlists  in  the  ranks  of  a  Christian  church,  or  a  Chris- 
tian association.     The  Christian  life,  as  nobly  set  forth  by  Thomas 
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Arnold  of  Rugby,  —  as  beautifully  delineated  by  Peter  Bayne  of 
Edinburgh,  —  as  humbly  but  heroically  exemplified  by  Howard, 
and  Heber,  and  Chalmers,  and  Wilberforce,  and  Samuel  Budgett, 
and  John  Foster,  and  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  Elizabeth  Gurney, 
better  known  as  Mrs.  Fry,  —  as  admirably  commended  before  the 
Queen  of  England  by  John  Caird  of  Errol,  —  as  exquisitely 
analyzed  by  Wesley  in  the  successive  stanzas  of  that  almost 
matchless  hymn,  "Jesus,  my  strength,  my  hope,"  —  as  perfectly 
personified  by  Jesus  himself,  and  by  him  alone,  in  his  walk  upon 
eartii ;  —  this  Christian  life,  this  life  of  Christ,  —  and  no  mere 
empty  historical  acknowledgment  of  a  date,  or  a  name,  or  an 
event,  —  is  what  you.  Young  Men,  have  associated  yourselves  to 
promote  and  cultivate  in  yourselves  and  others ;  —  and  this  it  is, 
which,  promoted  and  cultivated  earnestly  and  successfully,  will, 
in  the  good  time  of  Him  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day,  reform  the  abuses  of  the  world,  so  far  as  they  are  ever  des- 
tined to  be  reformed  here,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  those  new  heavens  and  that  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness. 

And  how,  let  me  inquire  for  a  moment,  how,  my  friends,  does 
this  Christian  life  differ  from  the  common  life  of  those  around 

you? 

There  is  no  more  mistaken  view,  certainly,  of  the  Christian 
life,  tlian  that  which  represents  it  as  a  life  of  separation  and 
seclusion  from  the  business  of  the  woi'ld,  and  from  the  perform- 
ance, by  each  one  of  us,  of  that  part  in  the  transactions  of  society 
which  may  have  been  assigned  to  us  by  Providence.  The  day  is 
past,  —  never  to  return,  I  trust,  in  this  region  of  the  globe, — 
when  any  thing  of  monastic  retirement  and  solitude  is  to  be 
couuted  among  the  dictates  of  Christian  duty.  On  the  contrary, 
the  requirements  of  a  true  Christian  obligation  demand  that  every 
man  sbould  be  in  the  world,  among  his  fellow-men,  doing  good  to 
all  Nvitbin  bis  reach,  and  serving  his  country  and  his  community 
in  every  way  in  his  ])ower.  Even  the  ancient  heathen  plulosojjjiy 
did  not  juhuit  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  the  possibility  of  an 
escape  from  duty.  "  For  no  part  of  life,"  says  Cicero  most  nobly, 
— "  whether  you  are  employed  in  private  or  in  j)ublic  affairs, — 
whcthcn-  you  are  dniug  any  thing  by  yourself  or  negotiating  any 
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thing  with  others,  —  can  be  free  from  duty;  and  in  observing 
that  is  all  the  honor,  and  in  neglecting  that  is  all  the  disgrace 
of  life."  And  not  less  nobly  says  the  Christian  poet  of  the 
Lakes :  — 

"  Powers  depart, 
Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change, 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat ;  — 
But  by  the  storm  of  circumstance  unshaken, 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane, 
Duty  exists." 

The  duties  of  life  are  to  be  discharged,  not  shrunk  from  nor 
shirked.  The  world  is  to  be  carried  along,  and  the  business  of 
the  world,  with  all  its  petty  cares,  and  with  all  its  momentous 
concerns.  Lands  are  to  be  tilled,  houses  built,  trade  conducted, 
government  administered,  justice  executed,  —  education,  litera- 
ture, science,  and  every  useful  art,  promoted  and  advanced.  Tlie 
Christian  life,  in  a  word,  is  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  daily  life, 
not  cherished  and  cultivated  as  a  thing  apart  and  independent. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  value  of  Sunday  to  the 
Christian  world,  and  I  would  be  the  last  to  have  any  thing  of  its 
sacredness  diminished,  or  any  of  its  holy  time  encroached  upon. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  very  strictness  of  its  observance 
has  had  a  tendency  to  encourage  an  idea,  that  religion  is  a  pecu- 
liar thing,  to  be  reserved  exclusively  for  a  separate  season  and 
a  particular  day,  —  that  prayers  are  only  for  churches  or  funerals, 
and  piety  to  be  put  on  and  thrown  otf  with  our  Sunday  suits. 
But  the  true  Christian  will  so  far  at  least  recognize  every  day  as 
the  Lord's  day,  as  to  carry  his  Christian  principles  and  liis  Chris- 
tian spirit  into  every  sphere  of  occupation,  and  even  of  recreation 
and  amusement.  For  we  all  know  that  amusements  and  recrea- 
tions there  must  be,  —  a  time  to  laugh  as  well  as  a  time  to  weep 
or  to  be  serious  ;  —  and  I  doubt  extremely  the  wisdom  of  limiting 
the  variety  of  amusements,  for  young  or  old,  by  too  Puritanic  a 
standard.  A  religious  heart  will  reject  all  such  amusements  as 
are  inconsistent  with  its  own  peace  and  its  own  purity ;  but 
a  formal,  rigid,  arl)itrary  proscription  of  particular  anmsements 
will  not  create  a  religious  heart.  It  is  more  likely  to  create  an 
irreligious,  impatient,  rebellious  one. 

But  even  into  the  sphere  of  social  recreations  and  amusements, 
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a  Christian  spirit,  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  temperance,  of 
mutual  deference  and  politeness,  of  true  gentility  and  nobility,  — 
for  all  these  belong  to  the  best  elements  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter,—  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  and  will  be  carried.  Under 
their  influence  the  relations  and  associations  of  the  sexes  will 
assume  a  more  dignified  and  refined,  though  by  no  means  a  less 
cheerful  footing ;  the  pervading  and  prevailing  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness and  sensuality  will  be  exorcised  ;  and  those  flaunting  and 
frivolous  gallantries  will  disappear,  which  threaten  to  turn  even 
the  sacred  tie  of  matrimony  into  nothing  better  than  a  mere 
heau-knot.  The  shameless  doctrine  of  affinities  superior  to  mar- 
riage-vows will  be  strangled  in  its  cradle,  and  we  shall  be  spared 
the  horror  of  scenes  like  those  which  have  recently  made  us 
almost  ready  to  disown  and  forswear  the  capital  of  our  country. 
Young  America,  too,  will  be  less  eager  to  signalize  itself  in 
inventing  and  employing  derisive  appellations  for  parents  and 
ciders,  and  the  good  old  words,  "  father  "  and  "  mother,"  will 
resume  their  sacred  significance  in  the  daily  domestic  vocabu- 
lary. A  tyrannical  fashion,  too,  will  abate  somewhat  of  its 
preposterous  exactions  and  its  absurd  prescriptions,  and  will  at 
least  take  care  to  accommodate  the  hoops  of  its  votaries  to  the 
dimensions  of  our  pew-doors. 

There  is  a  most  remarkable  passage,  my  friends,  in  Paley's 
celebrated  "  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  which  is 
worthy  of  being  listened  to  even  as  a  specimen  of  the  most 
felicitous  and  forcible  style,  and  which  contains  sentiments 
certainly  entitled  to  the  gravest  consideration  :  — 

"  The  influence  of  religion,"  says  he,  "  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  councils  of  princes,  in  the  debates  or  resolutions  of  popu- 
lar assemblies,  in  the  conduct  of  governments  towards  their 
subjects,  or  of  states  and  sovereigns  towards  one  another ;  of 
conquerors  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  or  of  parties  intriguing 
for  power  at  home  (topics  which  alone  almost  occupy  the  atten- 
tion, and  fill  the  pages  of  history)  ;  —  ])ut  must  be  perceived,  if 
perceived  at  all.  in  the  silent  course  of  private  and  domestic 
life.  Nay,  more  ;  even  there  its  influence  may  not  be  very  obvious 
to  observation.  If  it  clieck,  in  some  degree,  personal  dissolute- 
ness, if  it  beget  a  general  probity  in  th(^  transaction  of  business, 
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if  it  produce  soft  and  humane  manners  in  the  mass  of  the 
community,  and  occasional  exertions  of  laborious  or  expensive 
benevolence  iu  a  few  individuals,  it  is  all  the  effect  which  can 
offer  itself  to  external  notice.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  ivithin  us. 
That  which  is  the  substance  of  the  religion,  its  hopes  and  conso- 
lations, its  intermixture  with  the  thoughts  by  day  and  by  night, 
the  devotion  of  the  heart,  the  control  of  the  appetite,  the  steady 
direction  of  the  will  to  the  commands  of  God,  is  necessarily 
invisible.  Yet  upon  these  depend  the  virtue  and  tlie  ha{)piness 
of  millions.  This  cause  renders  the  representations  of  history, 
with  respect  to  religion,  defective  and  fallacious,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  they  are  upon  any  other  subject.  Religion  operates 
most  upon  those  of  whom  history  knows  the  least ;  upon  fathers 
and  mothers  in  their  families,  upon  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants, upon  the  orderly  tradesman,  the  quiet  villager,  the 
manufacturer  at  his  loom,  the  husbandman  in  his  fields. 
Amongst  such,  its  influence  collectively  may  be  of  inestimable 
value,  yet  its  effects,  in  the  mean  time,  little  upon  those  who 
figure  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.  Thei/  may  know  nothing  of 
it ;  they  may  believe  nothing  of  it ;  they  may  be  actuated  by 
motives  more  impetuous  than  those  which  religion  is  able  to 
excite.  It  cannot  therefore  be  thought  strange  that  this  influ- 
ence should  elude  the  grasp  and  touch  of  public  history ;  for 
what  is  public  history,  but  a  register  of  the  successes  and  disap- 
pointments, the  vices,  the  follies,  and  the  quarrels  of  those  who 
engage  in  contentions  for  power?" 

True,  indeed,  —  alas,  too  true,  —  is  this  eloquent  and  masterly 
analysis  of  the  influence  of  religion,  as  manifested  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  when  Palcy  penned  it  and  published  it,  more  than 
sixty  years  ago ;  and  I  fear  that  the  more  than  half  a  century 
which  has  since  elapsed,  boastful  as  it  has  been  of  its  progress 
in  civilization  and  Christianity,  has  done  little  to  diminish  its 
accuracy.  It  is  still  in  the  daily  decencies  and  proprieties  and 
integrities  and  purities  of  private  and  social  life  that  the  iiithi- 
ences  of  religious  faith  and  fear  are  to  be  most  distinctly,  if  not 
altogether  and  exclusively,  looked  for ;  and  if  they  should  ever 
fail  to  be  found  and  recognized  tiiere,  we  may,  indeed,  begin  to 
despair  of  their  efficacy  anywhere  over  the  human  heart.     But 
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Heaven  forbid,  that  we  should  accept  this  as  the  predestined  and 
unalterable  current  of  history  in  all  time  to  come !  Why,  why 
shall  not  the  influence  of  religion  be  sought  for,  and  be  found, 
in  the  councils  of  princes,  in  the  debates  and  resolutions  of 
popular  assemblies,  in  the  conduct  of  governments  towards  their 
subjects  and  towards  one  another  ?  Why  shall  it  not  be  sought 
for,  and  be  found,  in  the  conduct  of  conquerors  at  the  head  of 
their  armies  abroad,  and  of  parties,  not  "  intriguing,"  indeed,  but 
honorably  striving  for  power  at  home?  Why  shall  any  who 
figure  on  the  stage  of  the  world  know  nothing  of  religion, 
believe  nothing  of  it,  and  be  actuated  by  motives  more  impetuous 
than  any  which  religion  is  able  to  excite  ?  And  why,  why  shall 
public  history  continue  to  be  only  a  register  of  the  vices  and 
follies  and  quarrels  of  those  who  engage  in  contentions  for 
power  ? 

But  let  us  hear  Paley  once  more,  in  another  of  his  most 
impressive  and  powerful  passages,  before  I  conclude  this  dis- 
coui-se  by  a  brief  reply  to  these  questions  :  — 

"  The  truth  is,"  says  he,  "  (and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true),  there  are 
two  opposite  descriptions  of  character,  under  which  mankind 
may  generally  be  classed.  The  one  possesses  vigor,  firmness, 
resolution  ;  is  daring  and  active,  quick  in  its  sensibilities,  jealous 
of  its  fame,  eager  in  its  attachments,  inflexible  in  its  purposes, 
violent  in  its  resentments;  the  other,  meek,  yielding^  complying, 
forgiving,  —  not  prompt  to  act,  but  willing  to  suffer,  —  silent  and 
gentle  under  rudeness  and  insult,  suing  for  reconciliation  where 
others  would  demand  satisfa(;tion,  giving  way  to  the  pushes  of 
impudence,  conceding  and  indulgent  to  the  prejudices,  the  wrong- 
headedness,  tiie  intractability  of  those  with  whom  it  has  to  deal. 

"  Tiie  former  of  these  characters  is,  and  ever  hath  been,  the 
favorite  of  the  woi-ld.  It  is  the  character  of  great  men.  There 
is  a  dignity  in  it  which  universally  commands  respect.  The 
latt(!r  is  poor-spirited,  tame,  and  abject.  Yet  so  it  hath  hap- 
pi-ni'd,  that,  with  the  Founder  of  Ciiristianity,  this  latter  is  the 
KultjiM^t  (»r  his  connnendation,  his  precepts,  iiis  example;  and 
that  the  former  is  so  in  no  part  of  its  composition.  This  (he 
maintains),  and  nothing  else,  is  the  character  designed  in  the 
following  n'markalile  passages:  'Resist  not  evil;  but  whosoever 
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shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also ; 
and  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat, 
let  him  have  thy  cloak  also ;  and  wliosoever  shall  compel  thee  to 
go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain  ;  love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  lor 
them  which  despitefuUy  use  you  and  persecute  you.'  Tiiis 
certainly,  says  he,  is  not  commonplace  morality.  It  shows  at 
least  (and  it  is  for  this  purpose  we  produce  it)  that  no  two 
things  can  be  more  different  than  the  Heroic  and  the  Christian 
character." 

No  two  things  more  different  than  the  Heroic  and  the  Christian 
character !  I  will  not  pause  to  ask  where  was  Paley's  remem- 
brance of  those  earlier  and  later  martyrs  of  Christianity,  who 
submitted  themselves  without  flinching  to  the  fury  of  the  lions 
or  the  raging  of  the  flames.  Was  there  no  heroism  there  ?  I 
will  not  pause  to  ask  where  was  his  remembrance  of  Stephen  or 
of  Paul,  of  Ridley  or  of  Latimer,  —  of  Cranmer,  thrusting  his 
right  hand  into  the  fire  that  it  might  be  burned  to  cinders  first 
and  alone,  because  it  had  offended  by  writing  a  recantation  of  the 
truth,  —  or  of  poor  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  unshaken  constancy 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  has  stirred  the  sympathy  of  so  many 
hearts,  and  drawn  tears  from  so  many  eyes,  during  the  more 
than  three  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  her  youthful  form 
was  laid  upon  the  block.  Was  there  no  heroism  there  ?  I  will 
not  pause  to  suggest  that  the  profound  and  eloquent  moralist  has 
pressed  his  contrast  to  an  extreme,  in  speaking  of  the  Clu-i.stian 
character  as  ever  necessarily  "  poor-spirited,  tame,  and  abject," 
in  the  reproachful  sense  in  wliich  those  epithets  would  now  be 
understood.  Let  me  rather  ask  again,  Is  this  discouraging  and 
fearful  contrast  one  of  perpetual  necessity  ?  Is  it  written  irrev- 
ocably in  the  book  of  destiny,  that  quick  and  jealous  and 
quarrelsome  men,  inflexible  in  purfjose,  and  violent  in  resent- 
ment, are  for  ever  to  be  the  favorites  of  the  world,  are  always  to 
be  tlie  great  men  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  written  unchangeably  in 
the  book  of  destiny,  that  those  who  figure  on  the  pages  of  history 
are  to  know  nothing  of  religion,  to  believe  nothing  of  religion, 
and  to  be  actuated  by  motives  more  im])etuous  tlian  any  which 
religion  can  excite  ?     I  fear  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  aspire 
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to  be  the  great  men  of  the  world,  even  in  this  day  and  generation, 
may  have  shaped  their  course  upon  such  an  hypothesis.  But 
have  there  not  been  those  already,  who  seem  to  have  risen  up  — 
to  have  been  raised  iip,  let  me  rather  say  —  to  change  the  stand- 
ard of  human  greatness,  and  who  have  changed  it,  since  these 
passages  were  composed  by  Paley,  more  than  sixty  years  ago  ? 
Are  tliere  no  figures  even  in  our  own  American  history,  which 
lift  themselves  majestically  before  us  as  we  speak,  to  attest  the 
possibility  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  ingrafting  the 
Ciiristian  character  upon  the  Heroic  character,  and  blending 
them  into  an  harmonious  and  matchless  unity  ?  Shall  we  admit 
that  the  character  of  Washington  was  any  thing  less  than  heroic, 
any  thing  other  than  Christian?  Was  there  no  union  of  the 
Heroic  and  the  Christian  character  in  the  youthful  Kane,  braving 
those  repeated  winters  of  disease  and  darkness  in  those  "  thrill- 
ing regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice,"  ever  offering  up  his  little  prayer, 
—  "Lord,  accept  our  gratitude  and  bless  our  undertaking,"  or 
"Return  us  to  our  homes,"  —  and  still  reminding  his  despairing 
comrades  how  often  an  Unseen  Power  had  rescued  them  in  peril, 
and  admonishing  them  still  to  place  reliance  on  Him  who  could 
not  change ! 

Cross  the  ocean,  too,  and  gather  with  your  Saxon  brethren 
around  the  tomb  of  the  brave  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  or  the 
lamented  Havclock,  or  the  youthful  Vicars,  or  unite  in  the 
homage  which  is  everywhere  paid  to  those  lovely,  living  Sisters 
of  Charity,  with  Florence  Nightingale  at  their  head,  braving 
those  burning  climes,  and  breathing  that  tainted  air,  while  they 
ministered  to  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  those  dying  soldiers, — 
and  tell  me  whether  these  are  not  examples  which  will  illuminate 
the  brightest  pages  of  modern  history,  or  of  any  history ;  and 
bear  perpetual  testimony  that  the  highest  heroism  is  no  longer 
incomi)atible  with  tiio  truest  Christianity  ! 

Oh,  yes,  my  young  friends,  it  is  not  too  late,  —  you  can  still 
redeem  history  from  the  rejjroach  of  being  only  the  register  of 
Ihr  vices,  follies,  and  quarrels  (»f  those  who  are  contending  for 
power.  The  influence  of  religion  may  still,  by  God's  blessing, 
be  sought  for  and  bo  found,  in  the  councils  of  j)rinccs  and  even 
ol'  presidents,  in   the  (lcb;iti's  and  resolutions  of  j)opuhir  assem- 
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blies,  and  even  of  Parliaments,  and  of  Congresses,  —  in  the  con- 
duct of  conquerors  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  even  of 
parties  in  the  heat  of  their  strife.  The  day  may  still  come  when 
the  highest  illustration  of  the  heroic  character  will  be  recognized 
in  the  conquest,  not  of  others,  but  of  one's  self;  —  when  tlic 
greatest  heroes  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  those  who  have  won 
single-handed  victories  in  the  unseen  battle-fields  of  their  own 
souls,  with  no  witnesses  but  God  and  the  angels ;  and  when  we 
shall  all  realize  the  truth  of  that  saying  which  j)oor  Slieridan 
(seeing  and  describing  the  glory  which,  alas,  he  could  not  achieve 
for  himself)  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  RoUa:  "To  triumph 
o'er  ourselves  is  the  only  conquest  where  fortune  makes  no  claim. 
In  battle,  chance  may  snatch  the  laurel  from  thee,  or  chance  may 
place  it  on  thy  brow  ;  but  hi  a  contest  with  thyself  be  resolute, 
and  the  virtuous  impulse  must  be  the  victor."  The  day  may 
still  come,  when  the  Heroic  and  the  Christian  character,  blended 
into  one,  shall  be  hailed  as  the  only  consummation  which  is  pos- 
sible in  this  sublunary  state,  of  the  cherished  idea  of  a  perfected 
humanity,  and  when  the  world  shall  do  willing  homage  to  the 
men  and  the  women  who  shall  display  these  hitherto  contrasted 
and  conflicting  elements  in  the  most  complete  and  harmonious 
combination. 

And  you,  my  friends,  have  invented  or  adopted  the  precise 
enginery  by  which  this  fusion  is  to  be  effected,  and  this  glorious 
change  accomplished.  Let  the  great  mass  of  the  young  men  of 
America  organize  themselves  into  associations  like  that  before 
me,  and  persevere  systematically  and  conscientiously  in  pursuing 
the  ends  which  this  Association  has  proposed  to  itself,  and  the 
time  will  come  when,  to  their  united  efforts,  will  be  traced  a 
reformation  of  manners  and  morals,  of  opinion  and  uf  practice, 
of  social,  of  professional,  and  of  political  life,  com[)ared  with 
which  all  other  reformations  or  revolutions  will  have  been  only  so 
many  precursors  and  i)ioneers,  —  only  so  many  voices  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  !  " 

Our  illustrious  Franklin,  while  still  a  printer  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1731,  being  then  about  five-and-twenty  years 
old,  recorded  the  result  of  his  "'  observations  on  reading  history" 
in  the  library  which  he  had  founded,  in  the  following  words: 
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"  There  seems  to  me  at  present  to  be  great  occasion  for  raising 
a  United  Party  for  Virtue,  by  forming  the  virtuous  and  good  men 
of  all  nations  into  a  regular  body,  to  be  governed  by  suitable, 
good,  and  wise  rules,  which  good  and  wise  men  may,  probably, 
be  more  unanimous  in  their  obedience  to,  than  common  people 
arc  to  common  laws."     It  may  have  been  a  fanciful  speculation 
on  Franklin's  part,  and  the  virtue  which  he  contemplated  may 
hardly  have  had  enough  of  the  Christian  element  in  it  to  give  it 
consistency  or  stability.     But  the  idea,  in  its  best  interpretation, 
seems  almost  realized  and  accomplished  by  the  affiliated  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  which  have  recently  been  spread 
over  so  many  parts  of  our  country  and  of  the  world.     A  United 
Party  for  Christian  Virtue  has  thus  been  organized.     More  than 
twenty  thousand  young  men  are  estimated   to   have  joined   it 
already  in  the  United  States  alone.     It  has  no  personal  or  politi- 
cal aims.     It  rallies  to  no  elections.     It  seeks  no  spoils  or  offices. 
It  appeals  to  no  individual  or  even  national  prejudices.     It  looks 
to  no  sectional  or  sectarian  triumphs.     It  raises  no  flag,  blazoned 
witli  the  emblems  of  mere  worldly,  earthly,  temporal  interests. 
But  taking  the  Bible,  the  open  Bible,  as  its  platform,  and  lifting 
the  Cross  as  its  ensign,  "  putting  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and 
love,  and  for  a  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation,"  it  goes  fortli  to 
wrestle  with  "  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places."     And  who  doubts  that  God 
will  go  forthwith  such  an  army,  and  that  "  his  banner  over  it 
will  be  Love  ?  "     Who  doubts  that,  if  faithful  to  itself,  and  yield- 
ing to  no  temptations  to  embark  in  secular  enterprises  or  contro- 
versies, it  will  go  on  "  conquering  and  to   concpier,"   and   that 
from  lino  to  line,  from  wing  to  wing,  of  its  marshalled  and  embat- 
tled legions,  shall  l)e  heard  tlio   triumphant  song,  "  Thou   liast 
given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear  Thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed 
because  of  the  trutli.     Through   God  we  shall  do  valiantly,  for 
III'  if  is  that  sliall  tread  down  our  enemies!" 

And  shall  there  be  longer  a  doubt,  that  a  body  of  young  men, 
numbering  hardly  less  than  two  thousand  in  our  own  city,  thus 
associated,  in  sucli  a  s])irit,  and  for  these  high  and  holy  ends, 
shall  ha\''  the  lucans  of  securinti"  for  themselves  cvei'V  accoiunio- 
dalion    which    ilicy   may  need,  or   may  reasonably   ask?      Shall 
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there  be  a  longer  delay  in  providing  them  with  convenient  apart- 
ments and  an  ample  hall  in  which  they  may  carry  on  their  great 
work  of  moral  and  spiritual  improvement,  —  writing  on  its  walls 
—  Salvation,  —  and  on  its  gates  —  Praise  ! 

The  atmosphere  around  us,  I  know,  is  at  this  moment  filled 
almost  to  suffocation  with  projects,  some  of  them  gigantic  pro- 
jects, mammoth  projects,  for  erecting  edifices  for  every  variety 
of  purpose.  The  brain  reels,  and  the  most  sanguine  and  liberal 
heart  almost  despairs,  at  the  proposals  and  applications  which 
are  multiplied  at  every  turn.  Yonder  "Back  Bay"  will  bavo 
more  than  fulfilled  the  largest  promise  of  its  name,  if  it  shall 
prove  strong  enough  to  bear  even  one  half  the  load  whicli  seems 
destined  to  be  imposed  upon  it.  Art  and  science,  education 
and  literature,  natural  history  and  civil  history,  patriotism  and 
charity,  severally  and  jointly,  have  been  beseeching  and  besieging 
our  public  and  our  priA'ate  treasuries  for  aid.  Gladly,  most 
gladly,  would  I  see  them  all  successful,  —  not  all  at  once,  per- 
haps, but  each  in  its  order.  Let  Charity  be  aided  in  building  up 
her  hospitals  and  her  homes  for  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  for 
the  indigent  and  the  sick,  curable  and  incurable.  Let  Patriotism 
be  encouraged  in  preserving  the  memorials  and  monuments  and 
precious  relics  of  the  great  and  good  men,  who  planted  our 
colony,  or  achieved  our  independence,  or  who  have  illustrated 
our  constitutional  history.  Let  the  Home  and  the  Grave  of 
Washington  never  be  the  property  of  any  thing  less  than  the 
whole  Union.  Let  central  and  convenient  Armories  not  be  with- 
held from  the  old  battalions  or  the  new  battalions,  whose  inter- 
position with  the  arm  of  flesh  may  be  needed,  we  know  not  how 
soon,  to  execute  our  laws  or  maintain  our  domestic  peace.  Let 
Education  and  Learning  and  Literature  enjoy  a  liberal  patronage 
for  their  schools,  and  colleges,  and  academies,  and  libraries. 
Let  Art,  in  due  time,  have  her  galleries  and  repositories  and 
conservatories,  for  all  that  mechanic  invention  and  philosojihical 
ingenuity  and  the  most  cultured  and  refined  taste  and  skill,  in 
marble  or  in  bronze  or  on  the  canvas,  can  design  or  accomplish. 
Let  the  Natural  Sciences  have  their  spacious  corridors  and 
cabinets  for  the  preservation  and  display  of  every  thing  that  is 
rare,  and  recondite,  and  curious  in  the  air  above,  or  in  the  earth 
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Ijeneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  —  where  old  and 
young  may  observe  and  study  the  works  of  God  in  Nature,  and 
where  their  hearts  may  be  exalted  towards  the  great  Creator.  I 
rejoice  that  this  object  at  least  is  secured,  —  that  this  is  to  be 
done  first  of  all  and  without  delay,  so  that  not  a  day  of  the 
remaining  life  of  that  eminent  adopted  Naturalist  of  ours, — 
Agassiz,  —  whom  the  fascinations  and  blandishments  of  foreign 
courts  have  not  been  able  to  seduce  from  his  chosen  allegiance  to 
tlie  cause  of  American  science,  —  so  that  not  a  day  of  his  life, 
even  should  it  be,  as  we  hope,  as  long  as  that  of  his  illustrious 
friend  Humboldt,  may  be  lost  to  mankind  through  our  neglect ; 
and  so  that  not  one  of  all  the  myriad  specimens  which  he  has  so 
laboriously  collected  may  perish  for, want  of  a  safe  place  of 
deposit.  Religion  has  nothing  to  fear  from  science.  Nature  and 
revelation,  —  what  are  they  but  two  volumes  of  the  same  Divine 
Book  ?  "  Between  the  Word  and  the  Works  of  God  (said  the 
lamented  Hugh  Miller)  there  can  be  no  actual  discrepancies ; 
and  the  seeming  ones  are  discernible  only  by  the  men  who  see 
worst. 

'  Mote-like  they  flicker  in  unsteady  eyes, 
And  weakest  his  who  best  descries  ! ' " 

But  )ieither  science  nor  art,  nor  education  nor  literature,  nor 
natural  history  nor  civil  history,  nor  patriotism,  nor  even  charity 
itself,  can  supply  any  substitute  for  religion.  There  is  a  higher 
revelation,  and  one  more  worthy  of  our  best  study,  than  even 
the  record  of  the  Rocks  or  the  testimony  of  the  Turtles.  Nay, 
there  liave  been  rents  in  the  rocks  themselves,  which  have  at- 
tested more  momentous  things  than  any  which  geology  can  ever 
teach, — even  should  its  excavations,  with  more  than  Artesian 
enterprise,  strike  down  upon  the  very  central  fires,  and  uncover 
them  before  their  time !  There  is  a  first  and  great  com- 
maiKhncut  superior  even  to  the  second  which  is  like  unto  it. 
'I'licre  is  a  l)ctter  country  even  than  our  native  land.  There  is 
a  more  glorious  lil)erty  even  than  American  liberty.  There  is  a, 
more;  consecrated  mount  even  than  JSIount  Vernon.  And  these 
young  men  whose  faces  are  set  towards  the  Mount  Zion,  wlio, 
without  renouncing  one  particle  of  love  or  loyalty  to  the  hmd 
in    which    they    live,   yet   seek   to    secure    a    future    citizenship 
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in  another  country,  —  even  a  heavenly,  —  and  who  would  fain 
improve  themselves  and  others  in  things  which  pertain  to  their 
everlasting  portion  and  peace,  —  let  it  never  be  said  that  their 
moderate  and  reasonable  claims  were  postponed  to  any  which 
have  been,  or  to  any  which  can  be,  named.  Let  it  never  be 
said,  that  while  schemes  are  on  foot  which  miglit  almost  carry 
us  along  to  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  anotlier  Antioch, 
those  who  are  calling  themselves  Christians  are  left  without  a 
home.  If  we  grudged  not  the  cost  of  rescuing  the  remains  of 
a  gallant  company  of  foreign  navigators  from  their  icy  shrouds 
on  the  Arctic  shores,  —  how  can  we  withhold  the  means  of  res- 
cuing the  souls  of  our  living  sons  from  the  frozen  realms  of 
infidelity  or  indifference,  or  from  the  torrid  zone  of  sensuality 
and  crime !  Let  Religion  ever  have  that  rightful  pre-eminence 
among  us  which  is  symbolized  in  the  stately  towers  and  soaring 
spires  of  her  churches.  Let  science  and  art  and  education  and 
patriotism  be  ever  encircled  and  glorified  with  a  halo  of  holiness 
from  the  healing  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  And  let 
us  give  to  the  worshippers  of  that  Sun,  —  who  desire  no  gorgeous 
temple  of  Daphne,  no  gigantic  statue  of  Apollo,  —  every  moral 
and  every  material  aid  and  comfort  in  our  power,  encouraging 
them  to  study,  and  to  learn,  and  to  teach  others,  the  deep  and 
priceless  mysteries  of  Redeeming  Love,  and  saying  to  them,  as 
Milton  represents  the  Archangel  Michael  saying  to  our  fallen 
first  parents,  as  they  were  sadly  quitting  the  seats  of  innocence 
and  bliss  to  enter  upon  the  stern  trials  and  discipline  of  this 
mortal  life :  — 

"  This  having  learned,  thou  hast  attained  the  sum 
Of  Wisdom  ;  —  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stars 
Thou  knewest  by  name,  and  all  the  etliereal  powers, 
All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  nature's  works, 
Or  works  of  God,  in  heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea. 
And  all  tiie  riches  of  this  world  enjoyedst. 
And  all  the  rule,  one  empire.     Only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable,  add  faith. 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance,  —  add  love. 
By  name  to  come  called  charity,  —  the  soul 
Of  all  the  rest ;  then  will  thou  not  be  loath 
To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  Paradise  within  thee,  happier  far !  " 

29 
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For  myself,  ray  friends,  I  can  truly  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if 
the  results  of  this  humble  labor  of  love  to-night  should  be, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  secure  a  building  for  this  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  I  should  feel  better  repaid  than  if  I  could 
have  written  my  name  upon  the  Parthenon  or  the  Pyramids ;  — 
for  I  do  not  forget  the  words  of  another  of  the  old  English 
poets :  — 

"  Virtue,  alone,  outbuilds  the  pyramids ; 
Her  monuments  shall  last  when  Egypt's  fall." 


i 
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LUXURY   AND   THE   FINE   ARTS, 

IN    SOME    OF    THEIR    MORAL    AND    HISTORICAL    RE- 
LATIONS. 

AN   ADDRESS  DELIVERED  IN  AID  OF  THE  FUND  FOR  BALL'S  EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OF 
WASHINGTON,  BOSTON,  MAY  13,   1859.* 


I  WAS  not  at  all  surprised,  my  friends,  on  my  return  home 
yesterday  from  a  brief  Southern  tour,  to  find  that  the  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  from  abroad,  which  are  agitating  and  engrossing 
the  public  mind,  and  the  elemental  revolutions  at  home,  which 
precipitated  us  into  midsummer  a  few  days  since  only  to  plunge 
us  back  again  so  soon  into  this  cold  and  cheerless  spring,  should 
have  somewhat  overclouded  the  prospects  and  the  promise  of  this 
occasion. 

But  the  glorious  sunshine  which  we  have  enjoyed  this  afternoon, 
the  inspiring  strains  of  this  charming  band  of  choristers,  and  still 
more  the  eloquent  and  excellent  remarks  of  my  valued  friend  who 
has  just  introduced  me  so  kindly,  have  dissipated  all  doubts  and 
forebodings,  and  have  assured  me  that  the  cause  which  I  am  to 
plead  is  already  safe,  and  that  we  shall  none  of  us  have  occasion 
to  repent  that  we  have  "  set  this  Ball  in  motion."  My  only  appre- 
hension is,  that  the  occasion  may  hardly  seem  to  call  for  so  grave 
and  formal  a  discourse,  as  that  which,  according  to  my  promise, 
I  now  proceed  to  deliver. 

It  would  not  be  easy,  I  think,  to  name  a  more  interesting  or  a 
more  instructive  memorial  of  our  Revolutionary  period,  than  the 
"Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  England,"  —  with  the  account  of  what 

*  This  Address  was  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Cliristian  Association  of 

Bahimore,  on  tlie  2d  of  May,  1859. 
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he  saw  and  heard  and  did  there  in  the  years  1774  and  1775,  — 
by  that  eminent  and  eloquent  young  Boston  patriot,  —  Josiah 
QuiNCY,  Jr.,  —  who  died,  alas,  within  sight  of  his  native  shores 
on  his  return  home,  just  eighty-four  years  ago  on  the  26th  of 
April  last,  leaving  a  name  which,  even  had  no  fresh  renown  been 
earned  for  it  in  a  later  generation,  could  not  fail  to  have  been  held 
in  the  most  grateful  remembrance,  through  all  ages  of  our  coun- 
try's liistory,  by  every  friend  of  American  liberty. 

This  journal  will  be  found  in  the  admirable  Memoir  of  its 
autlior,  prepared  and  published  in  tlie  year  1825,  by  his  early  dis- 
tinguished and  now  venerable  and  venerated  son.  The  Memoir 
has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  copies  of  it  are  not  always  easily 
to  be  procured.  But  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  American 
library,  and  it  is  gi-eatly  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  edition  of  it  may 
be  forthcoming  at  no  distant  day  from  the  same  filial  hand  ;  —  a 
hand  still  untrembling  under  the  ceaseless  industry  of  more  than 
fourscore  years,  and  never  weary  of  doing  another,  and  still 
another,  labor  of  love  for  his  kinsfolk,  his  fellow-citizens,  or  his 
country. 

One  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  this  journal  is  that  which 
describes  an  interview  between  our  young  Boston  Cicero,  as  Quincy 
was  deservedly  called  in  those  days,  and  that  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  friend  of  America,  Colonel  Barr6. 

Among  the  statesmen  of  the  mother-country,  during  the  early 
part  of  our  Revolutionary  contentions,  the  name  of  no  one  was 
more  familiar  or  more  endeared  to  our  American  patriots  than 
that  of  Isaac  Barrii.  A  self-made  man,  of  humble  Irish  parent- 
age, h(.'  had  served  upon  this  continent,  as  an  officer  of  the  British 
ai'my,  Ijcfore  the  o])pression  of  the  colonies  which  led  to  their 
separation  had  commenced.  He  was  with  Wolfe,  as  an  aide-de- 
camp,  at  the  capture  of  Quebec,  where  he  received  a  wound 
whicli  was  destined  to  cost  him  his  eyesight  before  he  died. 
Sdinc  (>r  you  may,  perhaps,  remember  a  i)leasant  anecdote,  which 
Mr.  Wclistcr  used  to  tell  with  the  liighest  relish,  when  he  was 
himself  sulVering  from  an  almost  blinding  catarrh  during  tlie  sea- 
son of  roses  or  of  hay,  —  the  story  of  Lord  North,  who  was 
afllictcd  with  total  bbnchicss  before  his  death,  saying  of  Colonel 
Barn',  aftt.'r  he  also  hud  become  blind,  —  "Although  the  worthy 
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gentleman  and  I  often  have  been  at  variance,  there  are  few  men 
living  who  would  feel  more  delighted  to  see  each  other."  Barr(i 
returned  home,  however,  to  become  adjutant-general,  governor  of 
Stirling  Castle,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
this  latter  capacity  he  signalized  himself,  within  two  days  after 
taking  his  seat,  by  a  bold  and  blunt  j)hilii)i)ic  upon  no  less  formi- 
dable and  illustrious  an  opponent  than  William  Pitt,  the  great 
Earl  of  Chatham  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he  was  among  the  few 
members  of  Parliament  who  ventured  to  resist  the  passage  of  tiie 
Stamp  Act,  making  a  powerful  and  admirable  reply  on  that  occa- 
sion to  the  celebrated  Charles  Townshend,  the  most  eloquent  of  all 
the  advocates  of  that  ill-starred,  —  if  I  ought  not  rather  to  call  it, 
in  view  of  all  its  fortunate  consequences,  that  auspicious  and 
glorious  measure.  "  There  has  been  nothing  of  note  in  Parlia- 
ment," writes  Horace  Walpole  on  the  12th  of  February,  1765, 
"but  one  slight  day  on  the  American  Taxes,  —  which  Cliarles 
Townshend  sui)porting,  received  a  pretty  heavy  thump  from  Barr^, 
who  is  the  present  Pitt,  and  the  dread  of  all  the  vociferous  Norths 
and  Rigbys,  on  whose  lungs  depended  so  mucli  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville's  power."  This  is  the  speech  which  has  become  so  familiar 
to  the  declamation  of  the  schools,  and  which  will  readily  be  re- 
membered by  those  striking  exclamations  and  replies,  —  "They 
planted  by  your  care !  No,  your  oppressions  planted  them  in 
America  !  They  nourished  up  by  your  indulgence  !  They  grew 
by  your  neglect  of  them  !  They  protected  by  your  arms  !  They 
have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence  !  " 

Barre  was  also  the  first  to  foretell  distinctly  the  result  of  the 
oppressive  measures  which  he  was  so  bold  in  opposing.  "  I 
prophesied  on  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,"  said  he  just 
four  years  afterwards,  "  what  would  happen  thereon ;  and  now  iii 
March,  1769,  I  fear  I  can  prophesy  further  troubles,  —  that  if  tiie 
whole  people  ai-e  made  desperate,  finding  no  remedy  from  Parlia- 
ment, the  whole  continent  will  be  in  arms  immediately,  and  per- 
haps these  provinces  lost  to  England  for  ever."  So  signal, 
indeed,  had  been  his  efforts,  on  repeated  occasions,  in  lavor  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Colonies,  that  the  people  of  Boston, 
at  a  town  meeting  in  1765,  —  at  which  James  Otis  presided  and 
Samuel  Adams  was  present  and  took  part  in  the   proceedings, 
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—  not  only  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Barre  and 
General  Conway,  bnt  ordered  that  the  portraits  of  both  those 
gentlemen,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  procured,  should  be  sus- 
pended in  Faneuil  Hull,  "  as  a  standing  monument  to  all  posterity 
of  the  virtue  and  justice  of  our  benefactors,  and  a  lasting  proof 
of  our  own  gratitude."  That  was  among  the  earliest  formal  and 
public  applications  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  historical  monuments  in 
our  New  England  annals.  And  the  order  was  duly  and  honora- 
bly executed.  At  the  Boston  town  meeting  of  May  8,  1767,  only 
a  few  days  more  than  ninety-two  years  ago,  a  letter  was  directed 
to  be  written  to  Colonel  Barre,  announcing  that  his  picture  had 
been  received  and  placed  in  Faneuil  Hall.  That  of  General  Con- 
way was  also  procured  about  the  same  time ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
add  that  both  these  portraits,  together  with  others,  perhaps  of 
even  greater  artistic  value,  disappeared  during  the  occupancy 
of  til.'  town  by  the  British  army  in  1775-6,  both  of  them  having 
been  eitlier  destroyed  or  carried  away. 

.  Barre  is  said  to  iiave  been  the  first  person  who  gave  to  our  Bos- 
ton rebels  the  cherished  title  of  "  Sons  of  Liberty."  And,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  in  Massachusetts 
as  late  as  1774,  I  may  remind  you  that  a  noble  agricultural  town 
in  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth  was  called  by  his  name,  which 
it  still  bears  ;  the  odious  name  of  Hutchinson  having  been  repu- 
diated to  make  way  for  it.  And  though  Colonel  Barrd  did  not 
continue  to  sustain  our  cause,  —  as  he  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  do,  —  after  we  were  once  at  open  war  with  his  own 
land ;  although  he  was  even  betrayed  into  a  vote  for  that  abomi- 
nable measure,  the  Boston  Fort  Bill ;  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  would  still  be  a  most  agreeable  souvenir  of  those  early  services 
to  American  liberty,  if  the  com{)letion  of  a  full  century  from  tlie 
date  when  it  was  first  placed  there,  should  find  that  same  portrait 
of  bim  (by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  I  dare  say),  if  it  could  anyhow 
l)i'  recovered,  once  more  lianging  on  the  walls  of  old  Faneuil  Hall, 
sidt;  by  side  with  that  of  Quincy  himself,  which  ought  certainly  to 
be  there,  also.  I'here  will  be  time  enough,  however,  for  Boston 
folks,  who  are  prover))ially  full  of  notions,  to  think  about  this,  be- 
tween now  and  the  8th  of  May,  1867.  Meanwhile,  having 
refreshed  your  memories  with  a  brief  account  of  the  career  and 
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character  of  this  young  Irish  friend  of  American  freedom,  let  me 
turn  to  the  interview  between  him  and  our  patriot  Quincy,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  journal  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

That  interview  took  place  on  the  second  day  of  January,  1775, 
at  Bath,  well  known,  at  that  period  and  since,  as  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  watering-places  of  England,  and  it  is  thus  introduced 
by  the  spirited  young  journalist :  —  "  January  2d.  Was  visited 
by  Hon.  Mr.  Temple,  who  spent  an  hour  with  me.  Went  again 
over  Bath,  in  order  to  review  the  buildings.  Spent  the  afternoon 
with  Mrs.  Macaulay,*  and  went  in  the  evening  to  a  ball  at  the 
new  rooms,  which  was  full  and  very  splendid.  The  rooms  are 
very  elegant,  and  the  paintings  which  cover  the  windows  —  taken 
from  the  draughts  of  the  figures  found  at  the  ruins  of  Hercula- 
neum — have  a  fine  effect.  This  evening,"  he  adds,  "I  had  two 
hours'  conversation  with  Colonel  Barre,  and  from  him  I  learned 
that  he  w^as  once  the  friend  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  opposition  to 
Governor  Pownall,  but  that  he  had  for  a  long  time,  and  especially 
since  his  last  arrival  in  England,  wholly  deserted  him." 

In  the  course  of  this  conversation.  Colonel  Barrd  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  :  "  About  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  through  a  con- 
siderable part  of  your  country  ;  —  for  in  the  expedition  against 
Canada,  my  business  called  me  to  pass  by  land  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Albany.  When  I  returned  to 
this  country,  I  was  often  speaking  of  America,  and  could  not  help 
speaking  well  of  its  climate,  soil,  and  inhabitants  ;  —  for  you  must 
know,  sir,  America  was  always  a  favorite  with  me  ;  —  but  will  you 
believe  it,  sir,  —  yet  I  assure  you  it  is  true,  —  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  this  island  at  that  time  thought  the  Americans  were 
negroes  !  "  "I  replied,"  says  Quincy,  "  that  I  did  not  in  the  least 
doubt  of  it,  —  for  that  if  I  was  to  judge  by  the  late  acts  of  Parlia- 
mcment,  I  should  suppose  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  still  thought  so  ;  —  for  I  found  that  their  representatives 
still  treated  them  as  such."     "  He  smiled,"  continues  the  Jour- 

*  Slie  was  the  accomplished  lady  whose  History  of  EriRland  was  liardly  less  cele- 
brated in  those  days  than  that  of  her  distinguished  namesake  in  these,  having  been 
pronounced,  both  by  Horace  Walpole  and  by  the  poet  Gray,  as  "  the  most  sensible, 
unaftected,  and  best  history  of  England  that  we  have  had  yet,"  although  Hume's 
had  been  published  long  before. 
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nal,  "  and  the  discourse  dropped  ;  "  but  Quincy  quietly  adds,  as 
an  intimation  that  the  point  of  his  own  reply  had  not  been  unper- 
ceived,  — "  Colonel  Barre  was  among  those  who  voted  for  the 
Boston  Port  Bill." 

Few  things  could  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  ignorance  which 
prevailed  in  the  mother  country,  at  that  critical  period,  in  regard 
to  those  Colonies  which  she  was  so  blindly  and  madly  goading  on 
to  rebellion,  than  this  little  dialogue ;  —  but  interesting  as  it  is  in 
itself,  and  instructive  as  it  would  be  to  dwell  upon  it  longer,  it  is 
not  the  part  of  the  interview  between  Barre  and  Quincy  which  I 
have  taken  as  the  text  and  topic  of  this  Address,  and  to  which 
I  now  hasten  to  proceed,  without  further  preamble. 

"  Colonel  Barre,"  says  Quincy,  "  while  we  were  viewing  the  pic- 
tures taken  from  the  ruins  found  at  Herculaneum,  said,  '  I  hope 
you  have  not  the  books  containing  the  draughts  of  those  ruins 
with  you.'  I  replied,  '  Tliere  was  one  set,  I  believed,  in  the  pul)- 
lic  library  at  our  College.'  '  Keep  them  there,'  said  he,  '  and 
they  may  be  of  some  service  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  for  the  specu- 
lative, but  let  them  get  abroad  and  you  are  ruined.  'Tis  taste 
that  ruins  whole  kingdoms  ;  'tis  taste  that  depopulates  whole  na- 
tions ;  I  could  not  help  weeping  when  I  surveyed  the  ruins  of 
Rome.  All  the  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  are  of  works  which 
were  finished  when  Rome  and  the  spirit  of  Rome  were  no  more, 
—  unless  I  except  the  ruins  of  the  Emilian  baths.  Mr.  Quincy, 
let  your  countrymen  beware  of  taste  in  their  buildings,  equipage, 
and  dress,  as  a  deadly  poison.'  " 

If  this  solemn  and  emphatic  warning,  to  which  the  youthful 
Quincy  seems  to  have  made  no  reply,  but  which  he  considered 
Worthy  of  being  recorded  at  lengtli  in  his  ])rivate  diary, —  a  warn- 
ing which  some  of  us,  perhaps,  might  be  almost  invidious  enough 
to  intimate  had  been  literally  interpreted  and  practically  followed 
from  lliat  day  to  this,  so  very  little  of  any  thing  worthy  of  being 
called  taste  has  yet  been  exhibited  among  us;  —  if  this  solenui 
and  emphatic  warning  had  come  from  some  sober  moralist,  or 
some  grave  minister  of  the  Gospel,  it  might  have  been  regarded 
only  as  an  anq)li(ication  or  ])araphrase  of  one  of  those  general  in- 
junctions against  vanity  and  worklliness  which  abound  on  tin; 
pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  we  should  have  listened  to  it,  or  read  it. 
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as  we  read  or  listen  to  that  memorable  text,  for  exam))lc,  of  one 
of  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  —  "  For  all  that  is  in  tlie  world,  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is 
not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.  And  the  world  passeth 
away,  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  ^vill  of  God 
abideth  for  ever."  But  here  was  an  experienced  and  enliglitened 
statesman,  in  the  maturity  of  his  parliamentary  renown,  whose 
vigor  of  intellect  and  force  of  character  and  felicity  of  style  have 
ranked  him  among  the  few  by  whom  even  the  l)riHiant  and  mys- 
terious Letters  of  Junius  miglit  have  been  written,  and  to  whom 
those  letters  have  sometimes  been  ascribed,  —  a  man  who  had 
seen  the  world,  and  was  deeply  read  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  had  no  distaste  for  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world, 
—  a  lover  of  liberty,  too,  and  an  earnest  sympathizer  with  Young 
America  in  that  cause  of  freedom,  for  which  she  was  gin  ling  her- 
self so  heroically  to  contend  even  unto  the  death  ;  —  and  it  was 
from  the  lips  of  this  man,  in  no  spirit  of  religious  bigotry  or  of 
moral  primness  and  punctiliousness,  but  on  broad,  philosophical, 
and  political  grounds,  tliat  the  warning  has  come  down  to  us 
against  cultivating  and  indulging  a  taste,  —  an  extravagant  and 
licentious  taste,  —  not  merely  for  equii)age  and  furniture  and 
dress,  but  for  buildings  and  sculpture  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

Such  a  warning,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  not  original  with  Colo- 
nel Barre.  So  far  at  least  as  it  may  be  construed  into  a  protest 
against  luxury  in  general,  as  unworthy  of  being  countenanced  by 
a  free  and  enlightened  people,  and  as  leading  to  the  decay  and 
downfall  of  Liberty,  it  may  be  found  on  the  pages  of  a  thousand 
historians  and  poets  and  moralists  of  every  age  and  land.  Gib- 
bon, indeed,  wlio  had  gazed  on  the  remains  of  the  Eternal  City 
with  an  agitation  not  less  vivid  than  his  parliamentary  compeer, — 
for  Gibbon  once  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  side  of 
Colonel  Barre,  —  Gibbon,  who  traced  the  original  idea  of  his  great 
"History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  to  the 
emotions  excited  i)y  a  com])any  of  barefooted  friars  singing  ves- 
pers in  the  temple  of  Jui»iter,  while  he  sat  musing  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Capitol,  —  Gil)bon  appears  to  have  found  some  com- 
pensation for  the  evils  of  this  sort  of  extravagance  in  the  sug- 
gestion,   that   "  in   the   present   imperfect   condition   of  society, 
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luxury,  though  it  may  proceed  from  vice  and  folly,  seems  to  be 
tlie  only  means  that  can  correct  the  unequal  distribution  of 
property."  Hume,  too,  with  the  ingenuity  and  acuteness  which 
characterize  so  many  of  his  celebrated  Essays,  draws  a  careful 
distinction  between  those  luxurious  indulgences  which  "  are 
pursued  at  the  expense  of  some  virtue,  as  liberality  or  charity," 
and  those  which  "  entrench  upon  no  virtue,  leaving  an  ample 
surplus  whence  to  provide  for  friends,  family,  and  every  proper 
object  of  generosity  or  compassion ; "  and  he  would  seem  to 
imply,  that  from  this  latter  sort  of  indulgence  there  was  no  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  either  to  individuals  or  to  nations.  And 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  spirit  of  combative  dissent  from  those  who 
conversed  with  him,  and  with  a  singularity  which  can  hardly  be 
reconciled  with  his  ordinary  good  sense,  —  while  he  expressed 
a  strong  and  strange  contempt  for  every  thing  like  ornamental 
architecture,  and  severely  ridiculed  and  satirized  sculpture  in 
particular,  yet  declared  with  more  than  his  ordinary  dogmatism 
to  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  who  had  suggested  that  luxury  corrupts 
a  people  and  destroys  the  spirit  of  liberty,  —  "Sir,  that  is  all 
visionary  ;  "  —  adding  emphatically,  in  a  conversation  with  Gold- 
smith, on  another  occasion  afterwards,  —  "No  nation  was  ever 
hurt  by  luxury."  But  Goldsmith  himself,  however  he  may  have 
been  silenced  and  confounded  for  the  moment,  was,  as  we  all 
know,  by  no  means  convinced  by  the  dogmatic  moralist ;  and  no 
one  has  left  a  more  earnest  and  unequivocal  testimony  on  the 
subject,  than  may  be  found  in  those  well-remembered  and  exqui- 
site lines  of  the  "  Deserted  Village  "  :  — 

"Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  Statesmen,  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judjic  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  liapp^'  land. 
I'rond  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 
And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore  ; 
Hoards  e'en  hcvond  the  miser's  wish  abound, 
And  rich  men  Hock  from  ail  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.     This  wealtli  is  hut  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  jiroduct  still  the  same. 
Kot  so  the  loss.     The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  sujjply'd; 
Space  for  his  lake,  liis  park's  extended  bounds, 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds  ; 
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The  robe  that  wraps  liis  hinbs  in  silken  sloth 

Has  robb'd  the  neighb'ring  fields  of  half  their  growth ; 

His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 

Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green ; 

Around  the  world  each  needful  product  files, 

For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies  ;  — 

While  thus  the  land,  adorn'd  for  pleasures  all, 

In  barren  splendor  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadorn'd  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign. 
Slights  everj'  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies, 
Nor  sliares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  e3'es ;  — 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress  ;  — 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betray'd, 
In  Nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd ; 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendors  rise. 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise ; 
While,  scourg'd  by  famine,  from  the  smiling  land 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band  ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save, 
The  country  blooms,  — a  garden  and  a  grave  !  " 

And  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  before  Goldsmith,  the 
inimitable  satirist  of  antiquity  (Juvenal)  had  condensed  the  wliole 
idea  into  two  noble  lines,  for  wliich  our  circumlocutory  language 
can  supply  no  adequate  translation,  —  when  lie  represented  and 
personified  Luxury,  more  ruthless  than  War  itself,  brooding  over 
Rome,  revelling  in  her  streets,  and  wreaking  a  relentless  ven- 
geance for  a  conquered  world :  — 

"  Sa^vior  armis, 
Luxuria  incubuit,  victumque  ulciscitur  orbein." 

But  there  is  something  in  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances 
of  the  dialogue  between  Quincy  and  Barre,  whicli  give  it  u  pecu- 
liar impressiveness  for  every  American  heart,  —  imparting  to  it 
an  interest  far  different  from  any,  and  far  deeper  than  any,  which 
could  be  inspired  l)y  the  most  brilliant  flights  and  figures  of  mere 
poetry,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  and  challenging  for  it  the 
gravest  and  most  serious  consideration.  And  at  this  precise 
moment  of  our  history,  especially,  when  Luxury  lias  made  such 
unmistakable  inroads  upon  the  old  simplicities  of  our  in-door  and 
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of  our  out-door  life ;  when  its  flaunting  manifestations  confront 
us  at  every  corner  of  the  streets  of  our  large  cities,  and  even  of 
some  of  our  smaller  towns  and  villages ;  when  Vice  and  Crime, 
and  political  degeneracy,  and  personal  profligacy,  too,  in  so 
many  fearful  forms,  seem  to  be  following  and  accompanying  its 
track ;  and  when,  at  length,  a  sweeping  financial  crisis  has  so 
recentlv  summoned  us  all  to  a  reluctant  pause  in  our  career  of 
profuse  and  reckless  expenditure  ;  —  at  this  precise  moment  of  our 
history  it  may  be  wholesome  as  well  as  interesting  to  ponder  a 
little  upon  so  remarkable  an  utterance,  —  accepting  and  laying 
to  heart  so  much  of  it  as  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  not  omitting, 
at  the  same  time,  to  recognize  such  discriminations  and  dis- 
tinctions, as  may  spare  us  from  being  called  on  to  proscribe  all 
encouragement  and  patronage  of  the  Fine  Arts,  as  incompatible 
with  the  purity  of  our  social  life,  and  dangerous  to  the  security 
of  our  Republican  Liberty. 

I  do  not  propose,  in  pursuing  this  subject  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, my  friends,  to  occupy  any  considerable  part  of  my  time  in 
trite  severities  or  easy  sarcasms  upon  the  particular  manifesta- 
tions which  have  marked  the  advances  of  luxury  in  our  country 
of  late  years.  There  have  been  attacks  enough,  certainly,  and 
more  than  enough,  upon  our  sister  sex,  for  the  costly  material 
or  the  swelling  proportions  of  modern  female  costume.  I  shall 
enter  into  no  criticisms  upon  their  laces  and  jewelry,  their  basques 
and  bodices,  their  cashmeres  or  crinoline,  their  gossamer  expan- 
sions "  or  patent  adjustables  ;  "  —  nor  will  I  even  venture  upon 
the  discussion  whether  a  better  balance  might  not  be  struck  in  the 
book  of  beauty,  if  a  little  less  of  whatever  material  they  may  wear 
should  be  employed  in  encumbering  the  lower  half  of  their  forms, 
and  a  little  more  in  covering  the  upper  half.  Talleyrand  once 
wittily  said  of  women's  dress  in  his  own  time  and  land,  that  ''it 
began  too  late  and  (Mided  too  soon."  The  latter  fault  has  cer- 
tniiily  (lisaj)])eared  at  the  behest  of  modern  milliners,  ami  our 
streets  and  crossing-stones  are  daily  and  hourly  swept  by  many 
more  than  those  who  are  hired  to  keep  them  clean.  There  is, 
after  all,  nothing  new  in  the  fashions  and  follies  of  modern 
female  attire,  and  nothing  new  can  be  said  about  them.  Milton 
portrayed  them  all  in  that  memorable  description  of  the  trcacher- 
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ous  wife  of  Samson,  as  he  introduced  her  to  the  chorus  of  tlie 
Dauites  in  his  magnificent  drama  of  The  Agonistes,  and  uno 
might  ahiiost  imagine  that  he  was  prefiguring  the  advent  of  some 
Broadway  or  Washington  Street  or  Beacon  Street  belle  of  the 
present  day :  — 

"  But  who  is  this,  what  thing  of  sea  or  land  ? 
Female  of  sex  it  seems, 
That  so  bedecked,  ornate,  and  gay, 
Comes  this  way  sailing 
Like  a  stately  sliij) 
Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  the  isles 
Of  Javan  or  Gadire, 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  filled,  and  streamers  wavins?, 
Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  play, — 
An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume 
Her  harbinger,  a  damsel  train  behind  ; 
Some  rich  riiilistian  matron  slie  may  seem. 
And  now,  at  nearer  view,  no  other  certain 
Than  DaUla  thy  wife." 

And  even  the  idea,  which  is  so  much  harped  on  of  hite,  that 
woman  is  responsible  for  draining  the  country  of  its  wealth,  and 
robbing  domestic  industry  of  its  rightful  remuneration,  by  in- 
dulging so  inordinately  in  foreign  fashions  and  imported  finery, 
is  almost  as  old  as  the  Christian  era.  It  was  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  22,  a  great  ancient  historian  informs  us,  that  luxtiry  had 
reached  such  a  pitch  in  Rome,  that  the  ^Ediles  complained  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  laid  the  subject  before  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  and  called  for  his  special  and  sovereign  intervention. 
It  was  before  Tiberius  had  indulged  in  those  corrupting  excesses 
at  CapreEB,  which  have  associated  his  name  with  eternal  infamy, 
and  while  he  was  still  "  addicted  (as  the  historian  tells  us)  to 
the  frugality  of  ancient  manners."  The  Emperor  addressed  a 
special  and  serious  communication  to  the  Senate  on  the  subject, 
which  gives  us  an  edifying  insight  into  the  fasiiions  of  those 
days :  — 

"  If  a  reform  is  in  truth  intended,"  says  he,  "  where  must  it 
begin  ?  and  how  am  I  to  restore  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times  ? 
Must  I  abridge  your  villas,  those  vast  domains,  where  whole 
tracts   of  land   are   laid  out   for  ornament?      Must  1  retrench 
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the  number  of  slaves,  so  great  at  present,  that  every  family 
seems  a  nation  in  itself?  What  shall  be  said  of  massy  heaps  of 
gold  and  silver?  of  statues  wrought  in  brass,  and  an  infinite 
collection  of  pictures,  all  indeed  highly  finished,  the  perfection  of 

art  ? How  shall  we  reform  the  taste  for  dress,  wliich,  according 

to  tlie  reigning  fiishion,  is  so  exquisitely  nice,  that  the  sexes  are 
scarce  distinguished?  How  are  we  to  deal  with  the  peculiar 
articles  of  female  vanity,  and,  in  particular,  with  that  rage  for 
jewels  and  precious  trinkets,  tvhich  drains  the  Empire  of  its 
wealth,  and  sends,  in  exchange  for  bawbles,  the  money  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  foreign  nations,  and  even  to  the  enemies  of 
Rome?''  —  He  concludes  by  the  prudent  and  excellent  sugges- 
tion, that  sumptuary  laws  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  that  each 
individual  must  be  a  law  unto  himself,  that  men  of  rank  must  be 
restrained  by  principle,  the  poor  by  indigence,  and  the  rich,  if  in 
no  other  way,  by  satiety.  The  whole  subject  was  accordingly 
dismissed  for  the  time,  and  the  Roman  ladies  continued  to  wear 
what  they  pleased.* 

And  so,  doubtless,  will  the  American  ladies  continue  to  wear 
what  they  please,  in  spite  of  any  reproaches  or  ridicule,  any 
gibes  or  sneers,  which  may  be  cast  upon  them  from  any  source. 
Yet  American  ladies  are  as  open  to  the  appeals  of  reason,  of 
justice,  and  of  patriotism,  as  those  who  aspire  to  be  considered 
their  rightful  lords  and  masters.  Let  them  once  be  convinced 
that  the  cause  of  virtue,  of  good  morals,  and  of  freedom,  de- 
mands of  them  any  sacrifice  of  show  or  of  substance,  any  abate- 
ment of  expenditure,  any  abandonment  of  display,  any  self-denial 
or  self-devotion  whatever,  and  they  will  l)c  the  last  to  slu-ink 
from  such  an  api)oal.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  recall  the 
sacrifices  of  our  Pilgrim  Mothers  and  of  our  Patriot  Alothers,  as 
recorded  on  tlie  pages  of  our  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  history. 
Let  him  read  afresh  the  story  of  that  noble  North  Carolina  land- 
lady, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Steele,  who,  as  Irving  tells  us  in  his  admira- 
ble "  Life  of  Washington,"  when  the  gallant  Greene  was  resting 
and  refreshing  himself  at  her  inn,  on  his  way  to  Guilford  Conrl- 
houso  in  1TSI,  "fatigued,  hungry,  alone,  and  penniless,"  no 
Booncr  ovcrlu'anl    his   desponding  Avords,   than   she   entered   the 

*  Tiu;.  A.m.  ;;  Lib.  di.  51-53. 
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room  where  he  was  sitting,  closed  tlie  door,  and,  drawing  from 
under  her  apron  two  bags  of  money  which  she  had  carefully 
hoarded,  said  most  nobly :  "  Take  these,  you  will  want  them, 
and  I  can  do  without  them." 

Let  him  read  afresh  that  pledge  which  the  young  ladies  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Rowan,  in  the  same  old  North  State,  are  said 
to  have  entered  into  in  the  year  1780,  not  to  receive  the  atten- 
tions of  young  men  who  would  not  volunteer  in  defence  of  the 
country,  —  "being  of  opinion  (as  the  pledge  reads)  that  such 
persons  as  stay  loitering  at  home,  wlicn  the  important  calls  of 
country  demand  their  military  services  abroad,  must  certainly  be 
destitute  of  that  nobleness  of  sentiment,  that  brave  and  manly 
spirit,  which  would  qualify  them  to  be  the  defenders  and  guar- 
dians of  the  fair  sex." 

Let  him  recall  that  charming  incident  of  the  ball  given  to 
Lafayette  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  as  he  was  passing  along  to 
the  field  of  his  Southern  conflicts,  and  when  to  the  question  of 
one  of  the  Baltimore  belles  of  the  Revolutionary  period  —  "  Why 
so  gloomy  at  a  ball.  Marquis?"  —  he  replied,  "  I  cannot  enjoy  the 
gayety  of  the  scene  while  so  many  of  the  poor  soldiers  are  with- 
out garments  to  keep  them  warm."  —  "We  will  supply  them," 
was  the  noble  reply  of  the  ladies,  and  lo !  instead  of  a  hundred 
twinkling  feet  on  a  ball-room  floor,  a  hundred  twinkling  fingers 
of  devoted  wives  and  daughters  are  plying  their  needles,  night 
and  day,  in  making  up  the  materials  furnished  by  patriot  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  —  one  lady  cutting  out  with  her  own  hands  no 
less  than  five  hundred  pairs  of  pantaloons,  and  superintending 
the  making  of  them  for  the  poor  soldiers. 

Let  him  read  afresh  the  account  of  that  memorable  association 
of  ladies  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  soldiers  in 
1780,  under  the  lead  and  direction  of  Esther  De  Berdt  (then  the 
wife  of  General  Joseph  Reed),  and  of  Sarah  Franklin  (tlie  daugh- 
ter of  our  illustrious  Bostonian,  then  Mrs.  Bache),  who,  liaving 
bought  the  linen  with  their  pin-money,  cut  out  and  made,  with 
their  own  hands,  no  less  than  twenty-two  hiuidred  shirts,  mark- 
ing each  one  of  them  with  the  name  of  the  married  or  unmarried 
lady  who  had  worked  upon  it,  and  then  threw  their  trinkets  and 
jewelry  into  the  common  treasury  besides. 
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Let  him  read  afresh  such  a  memorandum  as  Mr.  Jefferson  has 
furnished  us,  of  the  contributions  of  females  in  Virginia  in  aid 
of  the  War  of  Independence  :  — 

"  Mrs.  Sarah  Gary,  of  Scotch  town,  a  watch-chain,  cost  £1 
sterling. 

"  Mrs. Ambler,  five  gold  rings. 

"  Mrs.  Rebecca  Ambler,  three  gold  rings. 

"  Mrs.  Nicholas,  a  diamond  drop." 

Ah !  if  the  secret  history  of  those  little  rings  and  ornaments, 
of  those  precious  souvenirs  and  trinkets  and  love-tokens,  could 
have  been  copied  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  contributed  them, 
into  records  which  the  world  might  read,  we  should  see  how 
much  woman  can  forget,  how  much  woman  can  forego,  when  the 
perils  of  her  Country  call  upon  her  for  some  signal  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  self-devotion.  Yes,  when  the  men  of  America  shall 
be  as  ready  to  give  up  their  own  follies  and  fopperies  and  extrav- 
agances and  vices,  as  some  of  them  are  to  rebuke  and  ridicule 
their  wives  and  daughters,  we  may  look  for  a  social  reformation 
wliich  shall  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  for  purity,  and  nothing  to 
be  feared  for  Liberty. 

But  I  leave  all  further  discussion  of  this  point  for  some  more 
convenient  season. 

Nor  do  I  propose  to  spend  much  of  my  rapidly  flying  hour 
this  evening,  in  any  vague  generalities  or -obvious  commonplaces 
on  the  danger  to  freedom  which  is  involved  in  what  is  commonly 
understood  by  luxurious  indulgence.  The  whole  argument  upon 
this  point  may  be  summed  up,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  two  l)rief 
and  simj)le  propositions  :  — 

1.  True  Liberty  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  moral  and 
virtuous  people.  One  of  the  great  elemental  ideas  of  freedom  is 
Self-Government.  This  self-government  is  partly  to  be  exercised 
by  rulers  elected  by  the  people  and  agreeably  to  Constitutions 
and  Laws  estaljlished  and  enacted  by  themselves  or  their  re))re- 
sentatives  ;  —  Itut  it  is  to  l)e  exercised  partly,  and  in  great  part, 
let  me  say,  by  tlicir  own  individual  restraint  and  control  of  their 
own  passions  and  their  own  wills.  Individual  self-discipline, 
the  government  of  each  one  of  us  over  ourselves,  constitutes  the 
largest  part  of  tlie   full   idea  of  that  self-government  which  is 
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SO  often  employed  as  the  very  synouyme  of  freedom.  And  wliat- 
ever  corrupts  and  debases  the  individual  man,  lowering  his 
standard  of  integrity,  dethroning  tlie  vicegerent  of  God  within 
his  breast,  and  substituting  ease  and  indolence  and  pleasure  and 
profligacy  for  the  aims  and  ends  and  obligations  which  are  alone 
worthy  of  a  rational  and  responsible  being,  is  by  its  very  nature 
hostile  to  true  freedom.  It  incapacitates  men  for  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom.  It  incapacitates  them  for  the  dischai-gc  of  those 
duties  which  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  freedom.  Tiiere 
must  be  government  somewhere,  within  us,  or  without  us.  And 
just  so  far  as  individual,  internal  self-government  is  abandoned, 
just  so  far  an  external,  political  restraint  and  compulsion  must 
be  siibstituted  and  must  be  endured.  Luhvidual  indulgences, 
individual  vices,  individual  crimes,  —  these  are  what  occasion 
the  necessity  for  prohibitions  and  penalties,  for  punislunents, 
prisons,  and  scaffolds ;  and  when  the  moral  sense  and  moral 
condition  of  the  men  and  women  composing  a  whole  community 
has  become  thoroughly  infected  and  depraved,  tyranny  must 
soon  come  in,  in  some  form  or  other,  and  by  some  means  or 
other,  to  enforce  that  degree  of  subordination  to  authority,  that 
measure  of  obedience  to  law,  which  is  vital  to  the  existence  of 
every  organized  society.  It  is  not  written  in  the  book  of  history, 
it  is  not  written  in  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  not  written  in  the 
will  of  God,  that  an  immoral  and  vicious  and  dissolute  i)e(Ji)le 
can  ever  remain  a  free  people.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
permanent  separation,  in  any  such  sense  as  this,  —  if,  indeed,  in 
any  sense,  —  of  morality  and  politics;  —  and  no  glorifications  of 
Liberty,  however  boastful  or  liowever  defiant,  can  preserve  any 
people  from  those  chains  and  fetters  whicli  inunoiality  and  vice 
will  gradually  weave  and  weld  upon  their  limbs.  Edmund  IJurlce 
expressed  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  on  this 
])oint,  in  that  inimitable  passage  from  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
letters,  which  cannot  too  often  be  recalled  and  repeated  :  — 

"  Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  t<>  tlirir 
disposition  to  put  moral  chains  upon  their  own  appetites ;  in 
proportion  as  their  love  to  justice  is  above  their  rapacity ;  in 
proj)ortion  as  they  are  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
the   wise   and   good,    in   ])reference   to   the   flattery   of   knaves. 

30 
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Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling  power  upon  will  and 
appetite  be  placed  somewhere,  and  the  less  of  it  there  is  within, 
the  more  there  must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal 
constitution  of  things,  that  men  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be 
free.     Their  passions  forge  their  fetters." 

2.  But  there  is  a  physical  view,  too,  which  may  serve  for  the 
second  proposition,  to  which  I  referred.  True  Liberty  can  only 
be  maintained  by  a  manly  and  muscular  people.  "  Who  would 
be  free,"  the  poet  tell  us,  "  themselves  must  strike  the  blow." 
And  whoever  would  maintain  freedom  must  be  able  to  strike  a 
second  and  a  third  blow  in  its  defence,  as  hard  and  as  effective  as 
the  first  by  which  it  was  achieved ;  and  must  keep  themselves  in 
a  condition  to  do  so,  whenever  summoned  to  the  struggle.  And 
whatever  impairs  the  vigor,  enfeebles  the  nerve,  dwarfs  and 
dwindles  the  stature  and  proportions,  vmdermines  the  health 
and  heartiness  of  a  people,  melting  down  their  manhood  and 
their  womanhood  into  mere  courtesy  and  compliment,  and  fritter- 
ing away  their  energies  upon  mere  form  and  show  and  ceremony, 
until,  like  the  masses  of  Rome  in  its  degenerate  days,  they  care 
only  for  two  things, — panem  et  Circenses,  —  food  and  festivals, 
eating  and  enjoyment;  —  whatever  tends  to  produce  such  ener- 
rating  and  emasculating  results  as  these  upon  a  population,  does 
just  so  much  to  prepare  them  for  falling  an  easy  prey  to  any 
form  of  oppression  or  tyranny  which  may  approach  them,  either 
from  abroad  or  from  among  themselves.  This  is  the  physical 
view. 

Now  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  of  words  to  frame 
elaborate  periods  in  order  to  prove,  that  what  is  generally  under- 
stood by  luxurious  living  is  to  be  condemned  on  both  these 
grounds,  —  that  it  wars  at  once  against  mind  and  body,  engen- 
dering those  diseases  and  weaknesses,  alike  physical  and  moral, 
wliich  are  incompatible  with  a  strenuous  assertion  or  a  successful 
maintenance  or  defence  of  freedom.  No  man  or  woman  would 
for  an  instant  dis|)Utc  the  doctrine  in  the  abstract,  however 
reluctant  they  might  be  to  admit  that  their  own  individual  and 
personal  indulgence,  in  this  or  that  particular  luxurious  habit, 
couhl  have  a  tendency  towards  jiroducing  so  grave  and  serious 
a    mischief.     We  all    know,  however,  that    a    nation   is   but  an 
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aggregate  of  individuals,  as  the  ocean  is  but  an  aggregate  of 
drops,  and  that  no  one  can  so  live  unto  himself,  as  to  escape  his 
proportionate  share  of  responsibility  for  the  character  and  compo- 
sition of  the  whole. 

It  is  not,  then,  only  a  momentary  pecuniary  pressure  or  finan- 
cial revulsion,  nor  is  it  only  a  consideration  of  permanent 
religious  or  moral  obligation,  which  may  well  lead  us  all  to  abate 
something  of  our  fancy  for  the  pride  and  pomp  and  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  to  put  a  seasonable  curb  upon  our  appetite  for  luxuri- 
ous living;  but  patriotism,  a  love  of  country,  a  love  of  liberty, 
call  upon  us,  in  almost  the  very  words  of  Barr(3  to  Quincy  in 
1775,  to  beware,  to  beware,  not,  indeed,  of  a  true  and  refined 
taste,  but  of  that  meretricious  and  extravagant  taste  for  equi- 
page and  furniture  and  dress,  for  balls  and  ballets  and  banquets 
and  voluptuous  excesses  of  all  sorts,  which  is  a  deadly  poison  to 
Freedom. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  John  Adams,  in  that  noVtlc  clause  of 
our  own  Massachusetts  State  Constitution,  which,  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1820,  he  boasted  of  having  written  carefully  with  his 
own  hand,  included  frugality,  together  with  industry  and  benevo- 
lence and  public  and  private  charity,  among  the  virtues  which  it 
was  made  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future 
periods  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  countenance  and  inculcate. 

And  in  this  spirit,  too,  a  greater  even  than  John  Adams,  the 
immortal  Father  of  his  country  himself,  prepared  the  following 
paragraph  for  his  Farewell  Address,  which  though  not  ultimately 
retained  by  his  advisers,  and  therefore  not  familiar  even  to 
those  who  reverence  that  document  most  deeply,  has  been  fortu- 
nately preserved  in  the  original  draft,  as  given  by  him  to  Mr. 
Claypoole,  the  Philadelphia  printer,  and  as  beautifully  printed  at 
the  expense  of  its  present  munificent  owner,  Mr.  James  Lenox, 
of  New  York :  — 

"  Cultivate  industry  and  frugality,  as  auxiliaries  to  good  morals 
and  sources  of  private  and  public  prosperity.  Is  there  not  room 
to  regret  that  our  propensity  to  expense  exceeds  our  means  for 
it  ?  Is  there  not  more  luxury  among  us,  and  more  diffusively, 
than  suits  the  actual  stage  of  our  national  progress?  AVliatcver 
may  be  the  apology  for  luxury  in  a  country,  mature  in  the  arts 
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which  are  its  ministers  and  the  cause  of  national  opulence, 
can  it  promote  the  advantage  of  a  young  country,  almost  wholly 
agricultural,  in  the  infancy  of  the  arts,  and  certainly  not  in  the 
maturity  of  wealth  ?  " 

Snch  were  the  reflections  which  weighed  on  the  heart  of 
Washington  sixty  years  ago,  before  the  world  had  begun  to  go 
by  steam,  and  when  fast  men  and  fast  women  were  as  rare  as 
slow  ones  are  now.  What  new  emphasis  would  he  not  have 
given  to  the  warning,  could  he  have  witnessed  the  social  state  of 
America,  and  especially  of  "  young  America,"  at  the  present  day  ! 
Would  he  not  have  welcomed  even  worse  reverses  and  calamities 
than  any  which  have  visited  us  of  late  years,  if  nothing  else 
could  seasonably  arouse  us  to  the  dangers  of  a  corrupting  and 
cankering  luxury  ? 

And  now,  my  friends,  having  thus  given  in  my  unequivocal 
adhesion  to  the  doctrines  involved  in  these  memorable  warnings 
whicli  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  distant  and  the  dead,  from 
the  great  and  good  of  other  countries  as  well  as  of  our  own,  so 
far  at  least  as  they  are  aimed  at  what  may  fairly  be  included  in 
the  idea  of  extravagant  and  luxurious  living,  I  turn  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  question,  whether  every  thing  like  a  taste 
for  the  Fine  Arts  is  to  fall  under  the  general  ban  which  that 
eloquent  British  statesman  and  ardent  friend  to  America,  in  his 
dialogue  with  Quincy,  would  seem  to  have  pronounced  upon  it, 
and  whether  architecture  and  sculpture  and  painting  are,  indeed, 
to  be  altogether  proscribed  as  poisonous  to  liberty. 

Must  we,  ill  order  to  save  our  free  institutions  from  overthrow, 
fall  back  upon  the  old  laws  of  Lycurgus,  that  "  the  ceilings  of 
our  h(uises  shall  be  wrought  with  no  tool  but  the  axe,  and  the 
doors  shaped  with  nothing  but  the  saw "  ?  Must  our  teeming 
quarries  be  sealed  up  against  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  and  no 
counterfeit  presentment  of  the  beauties  of  nature  or  the  concep- 
tions of  genius  ever  be  permitted  to  glow  upon  the  canvas,  and 
to  greet  us  from  the  walls  of  our  public  buildings  or  of  our 
private  dwellings  ?  Are  our  infant  galleries  of  art  to  be  closed 
up  and  abated  as  schools  of  immorality  and  imiseries  of  corrup- 
tion ?  Are  Phidias  and  Traxiteles,  Miciiael  Angelo  and  Rapiiael, 
and  our  own  AUston  and  Crawford,  and  Trumbull  and  Stuart, 
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and  Cole  and  Horatio  Greenough,  —  not  to  venture  upon  any 
selection  among  so  many  living  names,  —  to  be  classed  henceforth 
among  the  conspirators  against  republican  liberty?  Must  we 
even  hide  away,  among  the  most  secret  crypts  of  our  college 
libraries,  the  drawings  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  Hcrculaneum  or 
Pompeii,  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  so  that  wliile  they  may  be  of 
some  service,  "  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  the  speculative,"  they 
may  not  get  abroad  and  bring  upon  ourselves  a  like  destruction 
to  that  which  they  so  powerfully  depict  ?  This,  you  remember, 
was  Colonel  Barre's  idea  ;  and,  extravagant  as  it  may  seem,  it  may 
furnish  us  a  theme  for  a  few  wholesome  reflections. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  a  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  tastes  in  which  an  individual  or  a  community  can  in- 
dulge, and  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  idea  that  it  may 
easily  be  encouraged  to  an  extent  which  may  bring  the  wealthiest 
among  us  to  bankruptcy  and  beggary.  This'  is  a  danger  of  abuse 
and  excess  ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  by  artists,  when  they 
are  disappointed  in  obtaining  orders  for  expensive  works. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  too,  painting  and  sculpture  may  be  degraded 
to  the  service  of  ministering  to  the  merest  personal  j)ride  and 
vanity, —  a  service  alike  injurious  to  their  own  advancement  and 
to  the  manliness  and  moral  health  of  a  community.  "  I  entirely 
agree  with  you,"  wrote  Edmund  Burke  to  an  eminent  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  "  that  the  rage  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  for  having  their  phizes  perpetuated,  whether  they  are 
worthy  of  it  or  not,  is  one  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
art ;  because  it  makes  that  branch  more  profitalile  than  any  other, 
and  therefore  makes  many  men  of  great  talents  consider  it  as  the 
ultimate  olycct  of  their  art,  instead  of  the  means  of  that  object." 
What  would  Burke  have  said  "  of  the  rage  of  the  inhabitants  for 
having  their  phizes  perpetuated,  whether  they  are  worthy  of  it  or 
not,"  if  he  had  lived  in  our  land  and  in  this  age,  when  to  tlie 
tem])tation  of  painting  and  sculpture,  of  crayon,  engraving,  and 
lithography,  is  added  that  of  crystallotypes  and  anibrotypcs, 
and  even  of  twenty-five  cent  and  ten-cent  daguerrotypes,  — 
and  when,  too,  it  seems  to  depend  on  tlie  caprice  of  artists  and 
publishers,  or,  perhaps,  on  the  pecuniary  facility  of  the  subjects 
themselves,  who  shall  be  included  among  the  cham|)ions  of  Free- 
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dom,  or  who  shall  find  places  in  the  gallery  of  Illustrious  States 
men. 

But  this  is  but  a  trivial  abuse  compared  with  others  to  which 
the  Fine  Arts  are  peculiarly  and  proverbially  liable.  We  all  know 
that  they  may  be,  and  often  have  been,  ])rostituted  to  the  most 
corrupting  and  licentious  purposes.  And  I  cannot  omit  the  op- 
portunity of  entering  my  humble  but  earnest  protest  against  their 
too  common  employment  in  pandering  to  the  depraved  and  pru- 
rient appetites  of  vulgar  and  vicious  minds.  Away  with  the  old 
maxim  which  is  so  often  quoted  to  palliate  the  grossest  inde- 
cency,—  "  Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks."  That  maxim  may  be 
allowed  to  retain  its  historical  place  as  the  motto  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter;  and  was  well  enough  to  cover  the. embarrassment  and 
confusion  arising  out  of  the  ludicrous  accident  which  is  some- 
times said  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  original  institution  of 
that  "  most  noble  order."  You  all  have  heard  the  story.  It  is 
said  that  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  at  a  Court  ball,  happening 
to  drop  her  garter,  King  Edward  III.  took  it  up  and  presented  it 
to  her  with  these  words :  Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pense.  But  the 
maxim  of  modern  civilization  and  refinement  and  Christianity 
should  rather  be,  —  Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  does;  —  wdiethcr  he 
does  it  by  word  or  act,  by  lip  or  hand,  by  pen,  pencil,  chisel, 
brush,  or  burin.  The  day  has  almost  gone  by,  I  trust,  for  the 
nuiltiplication  of  indecent  and  lascivious  pictures.  We  may  en- 
dure them,  and  even  sometimes  admire  them  against  our  moral 
sense,  on  the  cracked  canvas  or  in  the  crumbling  marble  of  aji 
old  master.  Such  ])roductions  peculiarly  befitted  the  dark  idola- 
tries and  corrupt  obscenities  of  other  ages.  But  the  artist,  and 
more  especially  the  American  artist,  who,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  this  age  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  can  find  nothing 
moi'C  worthy  of  his  genius  than  such  exhibitions  and  exposures, 
may  think  himself  well  off  if  he  meets  with  no  sterner  rebuke 
than  that  his  productions  should  attract  neitlier  praise  nor  i)ur- 
chasers,  and  should  bo  left  to  remain  a  drug  —  a  poisoiums  drug 
—  upon  liis  own  polluted  hands.  I  know  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
fix  the  j)rccise  vanishing  ])()int,  if  I  may  so  speak,  at  which  deli- 
cacy ends  and  iuihilicacy  begins,  i  do  not  forget  iiow  readily  the 
cry  of  prinniess  and  prudery  is  raised   against  any  scruples  of 
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the  sort.  And  I  am  aware  how  eagerly  some  of  the  amateurs  and 
connoisseurs  in  art  cling  to  its  ancient  prerogative  of  dealing  in 
what  they  softly  style  the  nude.  And  some  of  them  might  he 
pardoned  for  discarding  all  dress  and  drapery  in  their  designs, 
since  they  have  proved  themselves  such  miserable  mantua-makers 
and  such  abominable  tailors  ;  but  rarely  upon  any  other  ground. 

We  often  hear  it  said,  indeed,  that  "  Art  must  be  true  to  Na- 
ture." And  so  it  must  be.  But  it  must  be  true  to  something 
else  besides  Nature.  It  nuist  be  true  to  virtue  and  freedom,  true 
to  purity  and  patriotism,  true  to  morals  and  to  religion,  or  it  will 
cease  to  be  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  Christian  freemen.  What 
has  not  Religion  done  for  art !  What  has  ever  inspired  sucli  ex- 
quisite delineations,  such  sublime  conceptions,  such  enchanting 
portraitures,  such  grand  and  glorious  groupings,  such  glowing 
and  gorgeous  colorings,  as  the  scenes  of  the  Bible,  wrought  out 
in  faith  and  reverence,  to  decorate  the  shrines  and  altars  of  the 
cathedrals  and  chapels  of  other  ages  and  other  lands  ?  How 
much  of  their  inexpressible  richness  and  radiance  would  have 
been  lost  to  those  glorious  works  of  the  old  masters,  which 
have  received  the  homage  of  centuries,  and  which  we  all  make 
pilgrimages  overland  and  sea  to  enjoy  a  single  sight  of, —  how 
much  of  their  richness  and  radiance  would  have  been  lost,  had 
not  a  devout  faith  in  God  and  in  Christ,  not  only  furnished  the 
theme,  but  prepared  the  pallet,  directed  the  brush,  and  dipped  it 
in  the  very  hues  of  heaven !  Let  Art,  in  all  its  departments, 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  alike,  never  fail  to  recognize 
and  acknowledge  its  obligations  to  Religion  ;  and  if  simpler  forms 
of  worship,  in  later  days  and  in  our  own  land,  afford  less  scope 
for  its  employment  on  religious  themes,  let  it,  at  least,  abstain 
from  doing  despite  to  its  earliest  and  noblest  source  of  inspiration, 
by  ministering  to  irreligion  and  vice,  and  by  employing  a  divine 
faculty  on  that  which  is  not  only  earthly,  l)ut  "  sensual  and  devil- 
ish." Art  can  be  true  to  nature,  and  true  to  itself,  without 
groping  in  the  chambers  of  imagery  to  bring  forth  whatever  is 
most  offensive  and  unclean ;  and  the  artist  who,  in  these  days, 
presumes  upon  his  genius  to  violate  the  decencies  of  society,  iind 
who  thinks  to  make  delicacy  of  outline  or  brilliancy  of  coloring 
atone  for  the  Avant  of  decency  of  design,  deserves  the  hoot  of 
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every  true  friend  to  freedom  and  to  virtue,  —  such  a  hoot  and 
such  a  hue  and  cry,  as  recently  and  most  deservedly  followed 
those  publishers  and  sellers  of  indecent  prints  and  engravings  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  This  is,  indeed,  the  sort  of  art  which, 
in  the  words  of  Barr6  to  Quincy,  is  poisonous  to  freedom,  and  it 
may  be  that  those  drawings  of  Herculaneum  were  not  altogether 
exempt  from  the  censure. 

But  I  turn,  my  friends,  to  the  closing,  and  yet  the  principal 
thouglits  of  this  address.  I  turn  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
question,  whether  our  own  land  and  our  own  condition  of  society 
do  not  afford  ample  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts,  without  danger  to  Liberty,  and  without 
just  liability  to  the  charge  of  furthering  and  fostering  a  perni- 
cious and  poisonous  luxury. 

And  I  know  not  how  I  can  so  w^ell  commence  my  reply  to  this 
question  as  by  quoting  for  your  instruction  and  admiration  a  few 
of  the  emphatic  and  noble  sentences  of  the  great  orator  of  An- 
cient Greece,  —  the  greatest  orator  of  the  world  ;  — 

"  Mark,  0  Athenians,"  said  Demosthenes  in  his  third  Olynthiac, 
—  "  Mark,  0  Athenians,  what  a  summary  contrast  may  be  drawn 
between  the  doings  in  our  olden  time  and  in  yours.  It  is  a  tale 
brief  and  familiar  to  all  ;  for  the  exami)les  by  which  you  may 
still  be  happy  are  found  not  abroad,  men  of  Athens,  but  at 
home.  Our  forefathers,  whom  the  speakers  humored  not  nor 
caressed,  as  these  men  caress  you,  for  five  and  forty  years  took 
the  leadership  of  the  Greeks  by  general  consent,  and  brought 
above  ten  thousand  talents  into  the  citadel  ;  and  the  king  of  this 
country  was  submissive  to  them,  as  a  barbarian  should  be  to 
Greeks ;  and  many  glorious  trophies  they  erected  for  victories 
won  by  their  own  fighting  on  land  and  sea,  and  they  are  the  sole 
people  in  the  world  who  have  bequeathed  a  renown  superior  to 
envy.  Such  were  their  merits  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  :  See  what 
they  were  at  homo,  botli  as  citizens  and  as  nu'u.  Th(Mr  ])ublic 
edifices  and  ornaments  of  such  beauty  and  grandeur,  in  temples 
and  consecrated  furniture,  that  posterity  have  no  power  to  surpass 
them.  In  private  they  were  so  modest  and  attached  to  the  prin- 
cij)l('s  <»f  our  Constitntion,  that  wlioevor  knows  the  style  of  house 
which  Aristidcs  hud,  or  Milliades  and  the  illustrious  of  that  day, 
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perceives  it  to  be  no  grander  than  those  of  their  neighl^ors. 
Their  politics  were  not  for  money-making  ;  each  felt  it  his  duty  to 
exalt  the  Commonwealth.  By  a  conduct  honorable  towards  the 
Greeks,  pious  to  the  gods,  brotherlike  among  themselves,  they 
justly  attained  a  hjgh  prosperity." 

Listen  to  this  pre-eminent  orator  of  antiquity  once  more,  while 
he  unfolds  with  even  more  distinctness  this  noble  discrimination, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  theme  with  him.  Ijetween 
public  magnificence  and  private  moderation  and  frugality.  He  is 
discoursing  on  the  regulation  of  the  State,  and  has  just  been  de- 
claiming with  great  boldness  and  severity  against  the  degeneracy 
of  the  Athenians  of  his  day,  as  compared  with  their  fathers  and 
ancestors. 

"  The  edifices  they  have  left  to  us,"  said  he,  "  their  decorations 
of  our  city,  of  our  temples,  of  our  harbors,  of  all  our  public 
structures,  are  so  numerous  and  so  magnificent,  that  their  succes- 
sors can  make  no  addition.  Look  around  you,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  to  their  vestibules,  their  arsenals,  their  porticos,  and  all  those 
honors  of  our  city  which  they  transmitted  to  us."  —  And  remem- 
ber that  he  was  standing  on  the  Bema  in  the  Pnyx,  from  which 
the  Propyloea,  and  the  Parthenon,  and  so  many  of  the  exquisite 
and  inimitable  temples  of  Athens,  could  all  be  taken  in  at  a 
glance.  —  "Look  around  you,"  said  he,  "  at  these  magnificent 
structures  !  Yet  were  the  private  habitations  of  the  men  of  emi- 
nence in  those  times,  so  moderate,  so  consonant  to  that  equality, 
the  characteristic  of  oiir  Constitution,  that  if  any  of  you  knows 
the  house  of  Themistocles,  of  Cimon,  of  Aristides,  of  ^liltiades, 
or  of  any  of  these  illustrious  personages,  he  knows  that  it  is 
not  distinguished  by  the  least  mark  of  grandeur.  Hut  now,  ye 
men  of  Athens,  as  to  public  works  the  State  is  satisfied,  if  loads 
be  repaired,  if  water  be  supplied,  if  walls  be  whitened,  if  any 
trifle  \ye  provided.  Not  that  I  blame  those  who  have  executed 
such  works.  No  !  I  blame  you  who  can  think  so  meanly  as  to  be 
satisfied  with  such  fruits  of  their  administration.  Then,  in  private 
life,  of  the  men  who  have  conducted  our  affairs,  some  have  built 
houses  not  only  more  magnificent  than  those  of  other  citizens,  V)ut 
superior  to  our  public  edifices  ;  others  have  purchased  and  im- 
proved an  extent  of  land  greater  than  all  tlieir  dreams  of  riches 
ever  presented  to  their  fancies." 
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Ill  this  forcible  and  most  felicitous  contrast,  between  private 
simplicity  and  moderation  and  public  magnificence  and  splendor, 
we  may  find  the  very  clue  and  pass-key  to  a  policy,  which  marked 
the  earlier  and  better  periods  of  ancient  Greece,  and  which  may 
reconcile,  in  our  own  day,  and  in  our  own  laud,  the  highest  and 
most  effective  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  all  their  de- 
partments, with  entire  immunity  and  safety  to  morality  and 
freedom. 

It  is  only  in  their  unworthy  ministrations  to  private  vanity  and 
voluptuousness,  that  painting  and  sculpture  and  architecture  are 
dangerous  to  liberty  and  destructive  to  virtue.  It  is  only  in  gar- 
nishing and  furbishing  the  mansions  of  pride  and  ostentation,  of 
ambition  and  arrogance,  that  they  too  often  become  responsible 
for  a  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess  of  expenditure,  and  too  often 
engender  a  licentious  luxuriousness  of  living,  which  are  at  war 
with  all  the  just  simplicities  and  equalities  of  republican  society. 
I  would  not,  indeed,  forbid  or  discourage  the  modest  portrait  or 
the  classic  bust  of  the  loved  and  the  lost,  or  even  of  the  honored 
and  the  living,  which  are  the  precious  decorations  of  so  many  of 
our  parlors  and  libraries.  I  would  not  banish  from  the  private 
habitations  of  such  as  can  afford  them,  the  glowing  landscape  or 
the  fragrant  flower-piece,  the  tasteful  Parian  or  the  endnring 
bronze.  My  precept  would  be  strangely  at  variance  with  my  prac- 
tice, were  I  to  advocate  or  even  intimate  such  an  idea.  A  thou- 
sand-fold nobler  and  purer  and  worthier  are  the  gratifications 
which  ornaments  and  souvenirs  like  these  communicate,  than  any 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  most  gorgeous  upholstery,  or  the 
most  glittering  mirrors,  or  the  most  massive  and  magnificent 
plate,  which  ever  dazzled  the  eyes  of  a  ga})ing  crowd,  or  bedizened 
the  halls  of  a  vulgar  fashion.  And  those  are  to  be  honored,  at 
home  and  abroad,  who  do  not  shut  up  such  treasures  for  their 
own  selfish  enjoyment,  but  oj)en  them  wide,  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  or,  Ijctter  still,  for  some  occasional  imriioso  of  ])liil:ni- 
tlir()))y  or  of  patriotism. 

1  cannot  forg(>t  my  own  good  fortune  in  being  present,  by  the 
kind  invitation  (»f  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  few  weeks  more 
than  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  his  own  cele- 
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brated  gallery  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  where  I  found  the  hunil)lest 
disciples  of  art  mingling  with  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  reahn, 
—  Landseer  and  Leslie  and  Stansfield  and  Fielding  and  Westnia- 
cott,  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  —  now  gazing  wiili 
deliglit  at  a  Cuyp  or  a  Hobbima,  a  Gerard  Douw  or  an  Ostade,  a 
Wouvermans  or  a  Yandervclde,  —  now  gathering  witli  rapture 
around  the  original  Chapeau  de  Paille  of  Rubens  (which  had  cost 
Sir  Robert  nearly  eigliteen  thousand  dollars),  —  or  now  pausing 
for  another  glance  of  admiration  at  the  matchless  portraits  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  Boswell,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  true  mission  of  tiie  fine  arts  in 
a  republican  land,  and  in  our  own  land  especially,  is  to  adorn 
the  State,  to  exalt  the  Commonwealth,  to  elevate  and  ennoble 
our  country,  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  to  illus- 
trate its  history,  to  portray  its  magnificent  scenery,  to  commemo- 
rate its  great  events,  to  immortalize  its  sages  and  heroes  and 
patriots,  and  to  present  to  the  daily  sight  and  daily  reverence, 
not  of  a  few  lordly  patrons  or  wealthy  proprietors  only,  but  of  the 
whole  people,  of  every  passer-by,  such  memorials  of  the  great 
men  and  great  deeds  of  the  past,  as  shall  inspire  them  with 
a  generous  pride  in  their  institutions,  and  with  a  gallant  deter- 
mination to  maintain  and  defend  them.  Onrs,  in  a  word,  is 
peculiarly  a  land  for  free  galleries  and  out-of-door  statues,  from 
which  he  who  runs  may  read  that  republics  are  not  always 
ungrateful,  and  that  patriotic  services  and  sacrifices  may  not 
always  be  unremembered.  I  should  hardly  be  afraid  to  hazard 
the  remark,  that  more  of  the  common  jjcople  had  studied  and 
learned  something  of  the  history  of  their  own  land,  on  the  bas- 
reliefs  and  legends  of  our  noble  statue  of  Franklin,  during  the 
two  years  since  it  was  completed,  than  in  any  library  in  our  city 
during  ten  times  the  same  period. 

There  will  be  no  danger  to  liberty,  my  friends,  in  such  indul- 
gences in  taste  as  tliese.  Safety,  security,  rather.  The  images 
of  the  pure  and  good  will  do  something  to  shame  down  vice  and 
profligacy  in  our  streets.  The  statues  of  the  patriotic  and  the 
brave  will  stand  like  sentries  over  our  freedom,  —  more  vigilant 
and  effective,  and  certainly  less  corruptible  sentries  than  many 
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of  our  living  watclimen  and  policemen ;  —  they  will  stand  like 
sentinels  over  our  institutions,  challenging  and  rebuking  the  first 
approaches  of  sedition  or  treachery ;  while  from  our  larger  and 
loftier  monuments  will  be  repeated  to  the  present  and  to  the 
future  the  great  lesson  of  the  past,  that  in  union  there  is  strength 
and  victory  and  glory !  Yes,  the  fabled  music,  which  the  rising 
sun  drew  forth  from  the  image  of  Memnon,  will  find  its  audible 
antitype  upon  our  American  soil ;  and  from  the  massive  bronzes 
or  sculptures  which  commemorate  the  glories  of  a  Washington, 
the  risen  and  still  soaring  sun  of  liberty  will  draw  forth  the  choral 
song  of  "  Union,  Union,  All's  well,"  to  find  an  ever  welcome  and 
joyous  response  in  the  hearts  of  twenty  millions  of  people ! 

Nor  can  there  be  the  slightest  danger  that  American  Art  will 
be  in  want  of  patronage  in  such  a  line  of  employment,  —  for  it 
will  not  depend  on  the  mere  caprice  or  favoritism  of  individuals, 
rich  to-day  and  poor  to-morrow,  but  the  wealth  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, within  reasonable  bounds,  will  be  pledged  and  mortgaged 
to  its  support.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  dearth  of  opportunities 
or  of  subjects  for  the  genius  of  our  Artists,  in  a  country  whose 
soil  is  so  continuously  chequered  over  with  the  landing-places 
of  Pilgrims  or  of  Cavaliers,  the  council  chambers  of  Planters  or 
of  Patriots,  the  birthplaces  and  cradles  and  battle-fields  of  Liberty 
and  lndej)endence. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that,  beyond  all  other  lands,  this 
great  and  glorious  Republic  of  ours  affords  scope,  in  its  institu- 
tions and  in  its  history,  for  the  illustrations  and  embellishments 
of  Art.  We  have  not,  indeed,  as  yet  —  1  lioj)e  we  shall  never 
have  —  any  single,  all-absorbing,  overshadowing  Capital,  like 
Ijondon  or  Paris,  of  unimaginable  and  inexhaustible  wealth,  with 
its  thousands  of  acres  of  palaces  and  parks,  and  its  standing 
army  of  statues  ami  moiiunu'iits  and  portraits,  —  where  Art 
might  almost  be  aj)palled  at  the  idea  that' so  much  has  Ix'cn  done 
already,  and  that  so  little  seems  to  remain  to  be  done,  or  to  liiid 
any  i-oom  for  ])eing  done,  —  where  genius  might  almost  bo  found, 
like  the  youthful  inheritor  of  a  mighty  Kingdom  of  anlitjuity, 
sighing  over  the  achievements  of  the  i)ast  and  lamenting  that 
tlierc!  wciH!  not  moi-e  worlds  to  be  con{]uered. 

We  ha\c,  ii  is  true,  a  National  Ca])ital,  where  much  has  been 
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done,  and  much  is  being  done,  sometimes  in  good  taste  and 
sometimes  in  very  bad  taste,  but  always  with  a  hx)se  and  hivish 
profuseness  of  expenditure,  in  adorning  and  enil)cllishing  the' 
offices  of  Government,  and  in  commemorating  the  fathers  of 
the  Republic.  But  architecture  will  recognize  a  still  wider  field 
for  its  development  in  the  two  or  three  and  thirty  capitals  of  our 
separate  States,  and  in  the  countless  cities,  larger  than  many, 
and  some  of  them  larger  than  any,  of  these  i)()lilical  centres, 
which  already  exist,  or  are  still  springing  into  existence,  within 
the  limits  of  those  States.  And  what  richer  or  more  picturesque 
and  varied  materials  can  Sculpture  or  Painting  discover  or  desire, 
the  world  over,  than  the  subjects  which  belong  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  our  Republic,  to  the  settlement  of  so  many  colonies, 
to  the  struggles  of  the  settlers  with  savage  or  with  civilized  foes, 
to  the  establishment  of  our  Independence,  and  to  the  various 
scenes  of  civil  controversy  or  military  combat,  through  which  we 
have  reached  the  magnificent  maturity  of  the  present  moment ! 
We  can  hardly  turn  over  a  page  of  American  history  —  whether 
we  begin  with  the  Puritan  at  Plymouth  Rock,  or  with  the  :Minute 
Man  at  Lexington,  or  Concord  —  witliout  lighting  upon  subjects 
which  appeal  emphatically  to  the  commemoration  of  art,  and  which 
we  should  all  delight  to  see  perpetuated  by  the  pencil  or  the 

chisel. 

Let  me  borrow  the  inimitable  words  of  another  in  suggesting 
one  or  two  such  subjects  by  way  of  illustration.  They  are  tiie 
words  of  old  John  Adams,  writing  to  his  friend  Judge  Tudor,  in 

the  year  1817  :  — 

"Is  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Stewart,  who  1  am  crcdil)ly  informed 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  ladies,  a  painter  ?  Are  you 
acquainted  with  Miss  Lydia  Smith,  who,  I  am  also  credibly  in- 
formed, is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  hulies,  and  a  jiainter? 
Do  you  know  Mr.  Sargent?  Ho  you  correspond  with  youi'  old 
companion  in  arms.  Colonel  John  TrunilMill?  Do  you  think 
Fisher  will  be  an  historical  painter  V  Whenever  you  shall  find  a 
painter,  male  or  female,  I  jn-ay  you  to  suggest  a  scene  and  a  sub- 
ject for  the  pencil. 

"The  scene  is  the  council  chamber  in  the  old  Town  IIoum-  m 
Boston.     The  date  is  in  the  nionlh  of  February,  17G1,  nine  years 
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before  you  entered  my  office  in  Cole  Lane.  As  this  was  five 
years  before  you  entered  college,  you  must  have  been  in  the 
second  form  of  Master  Lovell's  school. 

"  That  council  chamber  was  as  respectable  an  apartment  as 
the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords  in  Great  Britain 
in  proportion,  or  that  in  the  State  House  in  Philadelphia,  in 
wliich  the  Declaration  of  Lidependence  was  signed  in  177(3.  In 
this  chamber,  round  a  great  fire,  were  seated  five  Judges,  with 
Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson  at  their  head,  as  Chief  J\istice, 
all  arrayed  in  their  new,  fresh,  rich  robes  of  scarlet  English 
broadcloth  ;  in  their  large  cambric  bands,  and  immense  judicial 
wigs.  In  this  chamber  wore  seated  at  a  long  table  all  the  bar- 
risters of  law  of  Boston,  and  of  the  neighboring  County  of  Middle- 
sex, in  gowns,  bands,  and  tie  wigs.  They  were  not  seated  on 
ivory  chairs,  but  their  dress  was  more  solemn  and  more  pompous 
than  that  of  the  Roman  Senate,  when  the  Gauls  broke  in  upon 
them.  In  a  corner  of  the  room  must  be  placed  as  a  spectator 
and  an  auditor,  wit,  sense,  imagination,  genius,  pathos,  reason, 
prudence,  eloquence,  learning,  and  immense  reading,  hanging  by 
the  shoulders  on  two  crutches,  covered  with  a  great  cloth  coat, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pratt,  who  had  been  solicited  on  both  sides, 
but  would  engage  on  neither,  being,  as  Chief  Justice  of  New 
York,  about  to  leave  Boston  for  ever.  Two  portraits,  at  more 
than  full  length,  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  of  King  James 
the  Second,  in  splendid  golden  frames,  were  hung  up  on  the 
most  conspicuous  sides  of  the  apartment.  .  .  . 

"  One  circumstance  more,  Samuel  Quincy  and  John  Adams 
had  been  admitted  barristers  at  that  term.  John  was  the  young- 
est (and  liere  lie  is  speaking  of  himself)  ;  he  should  be  jjainted 
looking  like  a  slioi't  thick  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  seated  at 
th(!  table  with  a  ])en  in  his  hand,  lost  in  admiration,  now  and 
then  iniiuiting  those  poor  notes  which  your  pupil.  Judge  ]\Iinot, 
has  })rinted  in  liis  liistory.   .   .   . 

"  I  have  given  you  a  sketch  of  the  stage  and  tlie  scenery.  .  .  . 
Now  for  the  actors  and  performers.  Mr.  GridU'v  argued  with  liis 
charactiiistie  l(jarning,  ingenuity,  and  dignity,  and  said  every 
thing  that  couhl  l)e  said  in  favor  of  Cockle's  Petition.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Thacher  followed    hiiu   on    tlic  uiher  side,  and  argued  with  the 
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softness  of  manners,  the  ingenuity  and  cool  reasoning,  which  were 
remarkable  in  his  amialtle  character.  But  Otis  was  a  flame  of 
fire !  with  a  promptitude  of  classical  allusions,  a  depth  of 
research,  a  rapid  summary  of  historical  events  and  dates,  a 
profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his  eye  into 
futurity,  and  a  torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence,  he  hurried  away 
every  thing  before  him.  American  Independence  was  then  and 
there  born ;  the  seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes  were  then  and  there 
sown  to  defend  the  vigorous  youth,  the  non  sine  Diis  anhnosus 
infans.  Every  man  of  a  crowded  audience  appeared  to  me  to  go 
away,  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms  against  writs  of  assistance. 
Then  and  there  was  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  oi)positioa 
to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain.  Then  and  there  the 
child  Independence  was  born.  In  fifteen  years,  namely,  in  1776, 
he  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  declared  himself  free." 

What  a  picture  is  this  to  have  been  left  so  long  impainted  and 
even  unattempted !  The  materials  still  exist.  The  old  building 
is  still  standing  in  State  Street,  and  the  portraits  of  the  principal 
actors  are  still  within  reach.  Since  I  first  sketched  this  address, 
James  Otis  himself  has  taken  his  station  in  breathing  marble  at 
Mount  Auburn,  from  the  hands  of  the  lamented  Crawford, — 

"  A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill." 

But  the  picture  of  the  scene  whicli  made  James  Otis  fiimous 
for  ever  still  waits  for  the  coming  artist  of  America. 

Let  me  give  you  another  scene  from  the  same  glowing  pen, 
writing  to  the  same  friend  a  fortnight  afterwards :  — ^^ 

"  Since  our  National  Legislature  have  established  a  luitional 
painter  (says  he,  referring  to  Colonel  Trmubiill ),  a  wise  measure, 
for  which  I  thank  them,  my  imagination  runs  upon  the  ai't,  and 
has  already  painted  I  know  not  how  many  historical  pictures. 
I  have  sent  you  one  ;  give  me  leave  to  send  another.  The  bloody 
rencounter  between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers,  on  the  5th 
of  March,  1770,  produced  a  tremendous  sensation  throughout 
the  town  and  country.  The  })eople  assembled  first  at  Fancuil 
Hall,  and  adjourned  to  the  Old  South  Church,  to  the  number, 
as  was  conjectured,  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  among  whom 
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were  the  most  virtuous,  substantial,  independent,  disinterested, 
and  intelligent  citizens.  ...  A  remonstrance  to  the  governor,  or 
the  governor  and  council,  was  ordained,  and  a  demand  that  the 
regular  troops  sliould  be  removed  from  the  town-  A  connnittee 
was  appointed  to  present  this  remonstrance,  of  which  Samuel 
Adams  was  the  chairman. 

"  Now  for  the  picture.  The  theatre  and  tlie  scenery  are  the 
same  with  those  at  the  discussion  of  writs  of  assistance.  The 
same  glorious  portraits  of  King  Charles  II.  and  King  James  II:, 
to  which  might  be  added,  and  should  be  added,  little  miserable 
likenesses  of  Governor  Winthrop,  Governor  Bradstreet,  Governor 
Endicott,  and  Governor  Belcher,  hung  up  in  obscure  corners  of 
the  room.  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson,  in  the  absence  of 
the  governor,  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council  table ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Dalrymple,  commander-in-chief  of  his  majes- 
ty's military  forces,  taking  rank  of  all  his  majesty's  counsellors, 
must  be  seated  by  the  side  of  tlie  lieutenant-governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  province.  Eight  and  twenty  coun- 
sellors must  be  painted,  all  seated  at  the  council  board.  Let 
xne  see  —  what  costume?  What  was  the  fashion  of  that  day, 
in  the  month  of  March  ?  Large  white  wigs,  Englisli  scarlet  cloth 
cloaks,  some  of  them  with  gold-laced  hats,  not  on  their  heads, 
indeed,  in  so  august  a  presence,  but  on  the  table  before  them,  or 
under  the  table  beneath  them.  Before  these  illustrious  ])erson- 
ages  appeared  Samuel  Adams,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  their  clerk,  now  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of 
the  great  assembly  at  the  Old  South  Church.  ...  He  represented 
the  state  of  the  town  and  the  country ;  the  dangerous,  ruinous, 
and  fatal  effects  of  standing  armies  in  populous  cities  in  time  of 
peace,  and  the  determined  resolution  of  tlie  public,  that  the 
regular  troops  at  all  events  should  be  removed  from  the  town. 
.  .  .  The  heads  of  Hutchinson  and  Dalrymple  were  laid  together 
in  whisi)ers  for  a  long  time  ;  when  the  whispering  ceased,  a  long 
ami  solriiiii  pause  ensued,  extremely  painful  to  an  imi)atient, 
expecting  audicMice.  Hutchinson,  in  time,  broke  silence  ;  he  had 
consulted  wiili  Colonel  Dalrymple,  and  the  colonel  had  authoi- 
ized  him  to  say  that  he  might  order  one  regiment  down  to  the 
Castle,  if  lliat  would  satisfy  the  peoiilc.     With  a  self-recollection. 
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a  self-possession,  a  self-command,  a  presence  of  mind,  that  was 
admired  by  every  man  present,  Samuel  Adams  arose  with  an  air 
of  dignity  and  majesty,  of  which  he  was  sometimes  cai)able, 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  though  even  then  quivering  with  palsy, 
and  with  an  harmonious  voice  and  decisive  tone,  said,  '  If  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  or  Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  both  together, 
have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  authority  to 
remove  two,  and  nothing  short  of  the  total  evacuation  of  the 
town  by  all  the  regular  troops,  will  satisfy  the  public  mind  or 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  province.' 

"  These  few  words  thrilled  through  the  veins  of  every  man  in 
the  audience,  and  produced  the  great  result.  After  a  little  awk- 
ward hesitation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  town  should  be  evacuated, 
and  both  regiments  sent  to  the  Castle.  .  .  .  The  painter  should 
seize  upon  the  critical  moment,  when  Samuel  Adams  stretched 
out  his  arm  and  made  his  last  speech.  It  will  be  as  difficult  to 
do  justice  to  as  to  paint  an  Apollo  ;  and  the  transaction  deserves 
to  be  painted  as  much  as  the  Surrender  of  Burgoyne.  "Whether 
any  artist  will  ever  attempt  it,  I  know  not." 

But  we,  in  this  day,  know  that  the  artist  will  come,  is  coming, 
must  come,  who  will  attempt  it,  and  will  succeed  in  the  attempt. 

One  more  scene  from  the  same  source:  "You  inquire,  in  your 
kind  letter  of  the  10th  (wrote  John  Adams  to  William  Plumer, 
March  28,  1813),  whether  '  every  member  of  Congress  did,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  in  fact,  cordially  approve  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.'  They  who  were  then  members  all  signed 
it,  and,  as  I  could  not  see  their  hearts,  it  would  be  hard  for  me 
to  say  that  they  did  not  approve  it ;  but,  as  far  as  I  could  pene- 
trate the  intricate,  internal  foldings  of  their  souls,  1  then 
believed,  and  have  not  since  altered  my  opinion,  that  there  were 
several  who  signed  with  regret,  and  several  others  with  many 
doubts  and  much  hikewarmness.  The  measure  had  been  upon 
tlic  carpet  for  months,  and  obstinately  opposed  from  day  to  thiy. 
Majorities  were  constantly  against  it.  For  many  days  the  major- 
ity depended    upon   Mr.  Hewes,   of  North   Cai-olina.*     ^\\n\c   a 

*  Joseph  Hewes,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  Quaker  by  education,  but  of 
whom  it  is  said  tliat  wlien  the  Qualvcrs  put  forth  a  testimony  against  tlie  proceedings 
of  Congress  in  1775,  lie  withdrew  from  their  comnmnion. 
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member  one  day  was  speaking,  and  reading  documents  from  all 
the  colonies,  to  prove  that  the  public  opinion,  the  general  sense 
of  all,  was  in  favor  of  the  measure,  when  he  came  to  North 
Carolina,  and  produced  letters  and  public  proceedings  which 
demonstrated  that  the  majority  of  that  colony  were  in  favor  of  it, 
Mr.  Hewes,  who  had  hitherto  constantly  voted  against  it,  started 
suddenly  upright,  and  lifting  up  both  his  hands  to  Heaven,  as  if 
he  had  been  in  a  trance,  cried  out,  '  It  is  done,  and  I  will  abide 
by  it ! '  I  would  give  more  for  a  perfect  painting  of  the  terror 
and  horror  upon  the  faces  of  the  old  majority,  at  that  critical 
moment,  than  for  the  best  piece  of  Raphael." 

So  said  John  Adams,  and  so  say  we  all.  That  is  a  picture  for 
the  Old  North  State,  and  one  which  would  do  more  than  all  her 
Mecklenljurgh  pretensions,  be  they  ever  so  well  founded,  to 
identify  her  with  that  glorious  Declaration,  of  which  Adams 
himself  was  the  Colossus  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

Certainly,  my  friends,  no  more  graphic  and  inspiring  libretto 

for  a  great  work  of  art  was  ever  composed,  than  may  be  found  in 

these  familiar  letters  of  old  John   Adams.     Too  many  of  our 

American  artists  seem  to  think  that  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 

their  notice  on  their  own  soil,  that  the  first  secret  of  all  success 

is  to  expatriate  themselves,  —  to  go  abroad  and  stay  abroad  to 

study  the  great  models  of  Greece  and  Rome.     Rogers,  the  poet, 

who  knew  what  Italy  is,  and  who  has  so  lieli)cd  us  all  to  know  it, 

and  whose  walls  were  covered  with  so  many  gems  of  the  old 

masters,  once  told  me  that   in   his  judgment   nobody  need   go 

twenty  miles  out  of  London  to  see  as  fine  works  of  art  as  the 

world  afforded,  referring  particularly  to  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the 

British  Museum  and  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael  at  Hampton  Court. 

But  it  is  not  too  late  for  American  artists  to  learn  that  they  need 

not   go  twenty  miles  out  of  Boston  to  find  as  good  subjects, 

certainly,  as  the  world  can  afford  ;  that  it  may  be  as  well  for 

some  of  them  at  least,  to  stay  at  home,  or  certainly  to  return 

home,  and  to  study  the  history  of  their  own  land.     They  will 

find  models  and  charactei'S  thci-e,  which  can  be  l»ut  poorly  sup- 

j.rKMl   liy  llic  fidse  gods    and    fabulous    heroes    of   an    idolatrous 

anti(ini1y.     And  there  will  be  no  danger  that  their  statues  will  go 

down    to   decorate   the   hall    of  Neptune   or   the    caves   of    the 
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mermaids,  as  those  of  Webster  and  of  John  Adams  himself  did, 
not  long  ago.     There  is  no  consideration  whicli  affords  me  more 
satisfaction  in  performing  this  liumble  labor  of  love  for  the  artists 
of  Boston,  than  that  it  is  for  the  advancement  of  tlieir   patriotic 
purpose  of  securing  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  designed 
and  moulded   bj  a  native  artist,  and  cast  by  native  mechanics, 
and  wholly  to  be  completed,  like  yonder  Franklin,  on  our  own  soil. 
I  cannot  forget  that  a  scene  was  witnessed  at  Washington,  a 
little  more  than  eleven  years  ago,  whicli  will  one  day  or  other 
furnisli  the  subject  of  another  of  our  great  historical  pictures. 
The  Representatives  of  the  people  are  assembled  in  the  Hall  which 
has  so  recently  been  abandoned."  The  customary  acknowledgment 
of  the  God  of  nations  has  been  made,  and  his  blessing  invoked 
on  the  day's  labors  and  duties.     The  Speaker  has  assumed  the 
chair,  and  the  clerk  has  just  finished  the  reading  of  the  journal. 
A  venerable  figure  is  seen  rising  to  address  the  House.    Associated 
with  the  longest  and  most  varied  public   service,  commencing 
under  the  Presidency  of  Washington,  and  by  no  means  ending  — 
rather  beginning  again  —  at  the  close  of  his  own  Presidency; 
associated,  too,  with  the  purest  integrity  and   the  highest  ability 
and  accomplishments ;  —  all  eyes  are  riveted  upon  that  figure  as 
it  rises.     A  paper  is  seen  in  the  outstretched  hand.     A  voice  is 
heard,  in  broken  accents,  from  those  aged  lips,  trembling,  but  not 
with  fear.    But  hand,  voice,  figure  are  at  once  perceived  to  be  sink- 
ing under  the  effort.     Affectionate  colleagues,  skilful  physicians, 
and  friends  from  his  own  State  and  from  other  States,  hasten  to  his 
support.     The  still-breathing  form  is  borne  out  into  the  rotundo, 
followed  in  silence  by  a  House  impatient  of  any  prescribed  cere- 
monies of  adjournment.    Illustrious  Senators  meet  them  from  the 
other  wing  of  the  Capitol.     The  Inrthday  of  ^\'ashing•ton  inter- 
venes, and  Providence  still  averts  a  blow  which  might  associate 
that  day  with  any  thing  but  the  gladness   and   gratitude  which 
must  ever  belong  to  it.     In  the  Speaker's  ))rivat('   room  the  last 
struggle  is  witnessed,  not  many  days  after,  and  the  noblest  hearts 
of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  are  soon  found  mingling  their 
sympathies  with  those  of  Massachusetts,  over  one  whose  envia- 
ble privilege  it  was  to  fall  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  to 
die  beneath  the  very  roof  of  the  Capitol !     Can  any  American 
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painter  desire  a  grander  subject  for  his  pencil  ?  One  would  have 
thonglit  that  it  would  have  been  seized  upon  ere  now,  before  the 
traditions  of  that  scene  should  have  grown  fainter,  and  the  living 
witnesses  of  it  fewer.  An  American  painter,  as  we  are  proud  to 
remember  (the  father  of  the  veneraljle  Lord  Lyndhurst),  won  his 
richest  reputation  by  immortalizing  a  kindred  theme.  But  the 
death  of  Cliatham  was  not  more  august  than  that  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  The  men  who  surrounded  Chatham,  though  decked  in 
ermine  and  decorated  with  orders,  were  not  more  worthv  of  illus- 
tration  than  our  own  Clays  and  Calhouns  and  Berriens  and 
Bentons  and  Websters,  all  of  whom  would  be  included  in  such  a 
group. 

But  not  New-England  history  or  New-England  men  alone  have 
fni-nished  materials  for  historical  commemoration.  In  singling 
out  the  Adamses  as  at  once  the  suggesters  and  the  subjects  of 
American  art,  we  have  literally  but  commenced  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  Alphabet  of  Patriotism,  We  might  follow  down 
that  Alpliabet,  letter  competing  with  letter  to  its  very  close,  —  as 
lar  down  as  W,  cei-tainly,  the  initial  not  only  of  our  Webster,  but 
of  a  name  above  every  name  in  the  annals  of  human  liljerty,  — 
and  find  scarce  a  consonant  or  a  vowel  without  its  corresponding 
and  manifold  title  to  commemoration.  Every  colony,  every  State, 
every  county,  every  city,  almost  every  village,  has  its  great  names 
and  its  glorious  associations.  And  I  need  not  say,  that  there  are 
some  nauies  and  some  associations  which  belong  everywhere, — 
which  are  the  property  of  nothing  less  than  the  whole  nation,  and 
the  commemoration  of  which  can  never  be  confined  to  any  terri- 
torial localities,  nor  exliausted  by  any  number  of  repetitions. 

As  I  passed  along  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  a  few  days  since,  I 
saw  in  a  niche  constructed  for  the  purjiose,  on  the  front  of  a  new 
and  noble  store,  a  really  beautiful  lull-length  statue  of  Wasli- 
ington.  in  pure  white  marble,  recently  erected  l)y  a  successful 
1i;iilcr  of  tliat  city,  wliolly  at  his  own  expense,  and  executed 
among  the  latest  woiks  of  the  accomplished  and  lamented  Bar- 
tliolomcw.  Tiie  "  Monumental  City  "  has  long  liad  a  statue  of 
Washington,  s\irmounting  a  magnificent  colunui,  (»!'  wliich  it  may 
well  l^e  proud  :  —  hut  nobody  in  Baltimore  dreams  that  there  can 
be  too  many  Washingtons. 
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I  commenced  this  address,  my  friends,  with  a  memoraltle  sav- 
ing of  a  distinguislicd  British  statesman  in  his  dialognc  with 
Quincy.  Let  me  conchide  it  by  a  no  less  memorable  and  far 
more  discriminating  utterance  from  a  young  and  gallant  French 
soldier,  —  tlie  Marqnis  de  Chastcllux,  —  who  served  so  bravely 
with  our  array  of  Independence  for  two  years,  —  a  grandson  of 
the  great  Chancellor  D'Agucsseau,  —  to  whom  Washington  paid 
the  tribute,  so  unusual  with  him,  of  saying  in  a  letter  of  farewell, 
"  I  can  truly  say,  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  parted  with  a  man 
to  whom  my  soul  clave  more  sincerely  tlian  it  did  to  you,"  —  to 
whom  he  paid  the  still  more  unusual  and  unique  tril)ute  of  writing 
a  humorous  letter  to  him  on  occasion  of  his  marriage  six  years 
afterwards.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  make  a  parenthesis  here  and 
read  you  a  part  of  this  letter  ;  a  very  funny  one  it  is,  and  exhil)its 
Washington  most  gracefully  and  felicitously  unbending  from  his 
constitutional  and  liabitual  gravity;  —  but  you  will  find  it  in  the 
admirable  collection  of  Dr.  Sparks. 

This  gallant  soldier  of  France,  as  you  may  all  remember,  wrote 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  America,  which  has  been  published 
both  in  French  and  in  English,  in  two  octavo  volumes.  In  one 
of  these  volumes,  he  included,  also,  a  letter  of  his  own,  addressed 
"  to  Mr.  Madison,*  Professor  of  Fhilosopliy  in  the  University  of 
Williamsburgh  "  (Virginia),  a  friend  and  near  relative,  I  believe, 
of  the  illustrious  James  Madison.  Tiie  letter  was  dated  on  board 
the  Frigate  L'Emeraude,  in  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  on  the  12th 
of  January,  1783,  and  contained  the  following  remarkable,  and  I 
had  almost  said  exquisite,  passage  :  — 

"  Henceforward,  sir,  let  us  enlarge  our  views ;  the  Fine  Arts 
are  adapted  to  America  :  Tbey  have  already  made  some  progress 
there,  they  will  eventually  make  much  greater ;  no  obstacle,  no 
reasonal)le  objection,  can  stop  them  in  their  career;  these  are 
points  at  least  on  which  we  are  agreed.  Let  us  now  see  to  wbat 
purposes  they  may  be  converted  by  the  j)ulilic.  tlie  State,  and  tlie 
government.  Here  a  vast  field  opens  to  our  speculation,  luit  as  it 
is  exposed  to  every  eye,  I  shall  ^\\.  mine  on  the  object  with  wbich 
it  has   been   most  forcibly  struck.     Recollect,  sir,  what  1    have 

*  Afterwards  Bishop  Madison,  the  first  Bishop  of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Virginia,  and  President  of  William  and  Mary's  College. 
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said  above,  relative  to  officers  and  public  dignities.  I  have  re- 
marked that  a  jealousy,  possibly  well  founded  in  itself,  but  pushed 
to  the  extreme,  had  made  honors  too  rare,  and  rewards  too  mod- 
erate amongst  you.  Call  in  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  aid  of  a  timid 
legislation ;  the  latter  confers  neither  rank  nor  permanent  dis- 
tinction ;  let  her  bestow  statues,  monuments,  and  medals.  As- 
tonished Europe,  in  admiring  a  Washington,  a  Warren,  a  Greene, 
and  a  Montgomery,  demands  what  recompense  can  repay  their 
services  ;  behold  that  recompense,  worthy  of  them  and  of  you. 
Let  all  the  great  towns  in  America  present  statues  of  Washing- 
ton with  this  inscription  :  —  Pater,  Liberator,  Defensor  Pa- 
triae ;  let  us  see,  also,  those  of  Hancock  and  of  Adams,  with 
only  two  words,  Primi  Proscripti ;  that  of  Franklin,  with  the 
Latin  verse  inscribed  in  France  below  his  portrait  —  (^Eripuit 
coelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis).  What  glory  would  not  this 
reflect  upon  America  !  It  would  be  found  that  she  has  already 
more  heroes  than  she  could  procure  marble  and  artists,  —  and 
your  public  Halls,  your  Curim,  why  should  they  not  offer  in  relief 
and  paintings,  tlie  battles  of  Bunker's  Hill,  of  Saratoga,  of  Tren- 
ton, of  Princeton,  of  Monmouth,  of  Cowpens,  of  Eutaw  Springs. 
Thus  would  you  perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  glorious  deeds ; 
thus  would  you  maintain,  even  through  a  long  peace,  that  national 
pride,  so  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  liberty  ;  and  you  might, 
without  alarming  even  that  liberty,  lavish  rewards  equal  to  the 
sacrifices  she  has  received." 

The  gallant  Marquis  did  not  live  to  see  any  part  of  his  sugges- 
tion accomplished.  Our  country  was  not  in  a  condition,  at  that 
period  of  its  history,  to  si)are  any  of  its  time  or  its  means  for  the 
commemoration  of  its  heroes  or  patriots.  Boston  did,  indeed,  as 
early  as  1790,  set  up  on  Beacon  Hill  a  simple  Doric  column,  sur- 
mounted by  our  then  newly  adopted  national  emblem  —  the  Eagle 
—  in  connncmoration  of  the  adoj)tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United. States  and  of  the  great  Revolutionary  events  by  which  it 
was  preceded.  But  Beacon  Hill  itself  was  long  ago  removed  into 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  the  shaft  reduced  to  its  original  elements 
of  Itiick  and  stone.  The  old  talilets,  however,  arc  still  to  lie  seen 
in  tlic  Dnrii;  Hall  of  the  State  House,  and  1  liave  sometimes 
wished  that  lln'  wlmlc  coliiiiin  might  be  set  up  again,  in   ils  pci- 
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mal  proportions  and  simplicity,  peering  above  trees  and  flagstaff, 
on  the  highest  elevation  of  Boston  Common,  witli  the  original 
tablets  in  its  pedestal. 

But  the  memorials  of  that  day  were  few  and  economical.  Nor 
can  I  regret  that  such  honors  were  not  awarded  to  living  men, 
however  illustrious.  It  is  time  enough  for  such  distinctions,  when 
death  has  closed  the  account  and  set  his  seal  upon  the  record, 
and  when  the  judgment  of  posterity  has  conlirmed  the  impres- 
sions and  ratified  the  decrees  of  contemporaries.  It  is  rash  to 
accept  the  applauses  of  the  hour  for  the  verdict  of  history.  It  is 
dangerous  to  pronounce  iipon  the  ultimate  merits  of  a  whole  life, 
from  the  brilliancy  of  its  opening,  or  even  from  the  steadier  lustre 
of  its  middle  passages.  Had  their  daring  and  chivalrous  exploits 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolution  been  crowned  with  such 
rewards,  Benedict  Arnold  and  Aaron  Burr  would  have  had  statues 
in  all  our  streets,  to  be  hurled  from  their  pedestals  long  before 
this  time,  dashed  into  pieces  and  crumbled  into  powder  beneath 
the  feet  of  a  betrayed  and  outraged  people  ! 

But  there  is  no  longer  any  fear  in  commemorating,  by  suita- 
ble and  proportionate  monuments,  the  truly  great  men  of  the 
Colonial  or  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  Their  fame  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  accident,  and  their  forms  may  well  be  seen  decorat- 
ing our  halls  and  squares.  The  work  has  been  auspiciously 
commenced.  The  wish  of  the  Marquis  de  Cliastellnx  is  in  process 
of  being  accomplished.  The  great  chapters  of  our  history  may 
be  read  on  the  walls  of  our  National  Capitol,  and  even  his  own 
portrait  is  not  wanting  to  at  least  one  of  the  groups.  Franklin 
may  be  seen,  in  marble  or  in  bronze,  in  tlie  cities  of  his  l)ui'ial 
and  of  his  birth.  Warren  is  on  Bunlvcr  Hill.  James  Otis  is  at 
Mount  Auburn,  and  Adams  will  soon  be  there  with  him.  While 
there  is  scarce  a  city  in  our  land,  in  which  tlic  peerless  presence 
of  the  transcendent  AVashington  —  Pa^f/-,  Liberator,  Defensor 
Patrice  —  may  not  be  hailed  upon  the  canvas  or  in  sculpture. 
The  exquisite  portrait  statue  by  Houdon  came  first,  and  nothing 
will  ever  surpass  or  equal  it,  in  interest  or  in  l)eauty.  V>n\  the 
ancient  and  illustrious  State  of  Virginia  has  now  worthily  set  the 
example  of  a  more  elaborate  and  composite  memorial,  —  no  luige 
unmeaning  pile  of  stone,  exhibiting  nothing  but  the  fidelity  of 
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the  commonest  mecliauic  art,  —  no  grotesque  combination  of  alle- 
gorical and  exaggerated  shapes,  —  but  a  glorious  group  of  her 
own  sainted  sons,  Henry  and  Jefferson,  Nelson  and  Lee,  Mason 
and  Marshall,  as  they  stood  proudly  and  loyally  and  lovingly  in 
life,  clustering  around  him  who  was  ever  above  them  all,  and 
challenging,  alike  for  him  and  for  themselves,  the  affectionate 
remembrance  of  a  grateful  posterity !  Coming  from  the  hands 
of  an  American  artist  of  the  highest  genius,  and  whose  early  loss 
the  country  and  the  world  have  not  yet  ceased  to  deplore,  —  it 
has  every  title  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  shall  be  privileged  to 
behold  it.  I  have  just  returned  from  seeing  it  for  the  first  time, 
and  no  one  can  leave  it  without  the  reflection,  that  the  great 
mission  of  American  Art  has  here  at  least  been  successfully 
exemplified,  —  to  adorn  the  State,  to  exalt  the  Commonwealth, 
to  illustrate  its  history,  and  to  perpetuate,  for  the  admiration  and 
emulation  of  mankind,  the  memories  of  those  matchless  men,  by 
whom  the  union  and  liberty  and  independence  of  our  country 
were  so  nobly  established  and  defended. 

And  now  the  artists  of  Boston  —  incited  by  the  spirited  and 
admirable  design  of  a  most  meritorious  brother  artist  —  have 
api)ealed  to  us  to  aid  them  in  placing  Massachusetts  by  the  side 
of  Virginia  in  this  precise  mode  of  commemorating  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  1  rejoice  that  our  native  artists  have  thus 
spoken  out,  unitedly  and  earnestly,  for  themselves,  and  I  trust 
and  believe  that  their  appeal  will  meet  with  a  cordial  and  gener- 
ous response.  I  do  not  forget  that  other  and  excellent  designs 
for  a  similar  work  have  recently  been  produced,  —  one  by  Mr. 
Ball  Hughes,  who  has  so  long  resided  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
another  by  our  own  Richard  Greenough,  lately  residing  in  Paris, 
and  just  returned  to  his  native  country.  I  trust  that  both  of 
them  will  be  called  for  and  cast,  somewhere  or  other,  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  Philadel{)hia  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  one  of  them ; 
while  the  other  may  well  l)e  taken,  in  due  time,  to  decorate  those 
consecrated  grounds  at  Mount  Vernon,  wiiich  the  efforts  of 
American  ladies,  aided  and  inspired  by  the  eloquence  of  our 
incomjiarable  Everett,  will  soon  liinc  redeemed  from  nil  |iro|irie- 
torship  less  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  whole  ])Cople  ni'  the 
Union. 
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Yet,  my  friends,  the  end  of  my  Address  mnst  not  forget  its 
beginning.  We  may  go  too  far,  we  may  go  too  fast,  in  tliese 
memorials.  We  may  exhaust  npon  single  works  and  single  sul> 
jects  all  that  art  can  riglitfuliy  claim  froni  a  whole  generation. 
We  may  bestow  upon  monuments  and  memorials  that  which  is 
wanted,  that  which  is  needed,  for  the  relief  of  the  destitnte,  for 
the  education  of  the  young,  or  for  the  institutions  of  religion  and 
the  worship  of  God.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  soul  of  the 
humblest  living  man  is  of  more  worth  than  the  dust  of  the 
mightiest  dead  that  ever  trod  the  ways  of  glory  or  sounded  all 
the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor.  State  Statues,  merely,  will  not 
sustain  and  shore  up  tlicse  cherished  institutions  of  freedom. 
Graven  images,  even  of  our  most  saintly  heroes,  are  but  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  worship  of  that  Almighty  Being  to  whom  we 
owe  it,  that  our  horse  and  his  rider,  instead  of  being  thrown  into 
the  sea  like  those  of  Egypt  of  old,  have  become  associated  for 
ever  with  the  most  glorious  triumphs  of  Liberty.  We  must  not 
rob  our  charities,  or  starve  our  churches,  to  decorate  our  squares 
or  even  to  magnify  our  benefactors,  —  and  fortunate,  fortunate,  is 
it,  when  both  objects  can  be  worthily  blended,  as  in  the  Memorial 
Church  of  the  Puritans  in  London,  for  which  an  eloquent  English 
voice  is  at  this  moment  pleading  among  us.  But  no  such  considera- 
tions are  involved  in  this  design.  It  is  one  which  contemplates 
no  extravagant  or  disproportionate  outlay.  A  single  Fair,  in  this 
very  Hall,  —  like  that  which  finished  the  monument  on  Ibinker 
Hill,  or  endowed  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  or  relieved  the  treasury 
of  the  Boston  Provident  Association  at  a  moment  of  its  utmost 
need,  or  more  recently  assured  the  erection  of  a  Hnspital  for 
Incurables,  under  the  auspices  of  ladies  like  those  1  see  l)efore 
me,  —  will  accomplish  the  entire  work.  And  it  will  be  accom- 
plished. The  artists  and  the  lovers  of  art,  in  our  city,  have  pro- 
nounced the  imperative  decree,  that  this  admirable  design  of 
Washington,  —  as  he  mounted  his  charger  under  tlu>  Old  Cam- 
bridge elm  on  the  3d  of  July,  1775,  to  take  command,  tnr  ihe 
first  time,  of  an  American  army  for  llie  relief  of  Boston,  —  t»r  as 
he  stood  on  yonder  heights  and  witnessed  his  first  great  victory, 
while  the  British  fleet  and  the  British  forces  sailed  out  of  our 
harbor  on   the   17th   of  Marcli,  1770,  —  or   as   he   rcincil    u[.   in 
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yonder  street  to  receive  the  homage  of  every  true  Boston  heart, 
as  First  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  24th  day  of 
October,  1789,  —  that  this  design  shall  no  longer  remain  in 
precarious,  perishable  plaster,  but  shall  assume  a  form  as  durable 
as  our  gratitude  or  his  own  fame.  And  to  that  decree,  as  well 
as  to  this  Address,  I  feel  assured  that  all  who  hear  me  will  give  a 
hearty  and  unanimous  Amen ! 


THE   PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTION   OF   ISOO. 

A   SPEECH   DELIVERED   AT   THE  UNION   RATIFICATIOX   MEETING   IN   BOSTON, 

SEPTEMBER  25,  1860. 


I  THANK  you,  fellow-citizens,  for  these  generous  <i-reetinjj;s.  I 
thank  my  friends  behind  me,  Colonel  Saltonstall  and  Mr.  Curtis, 
for  their  words  of  compliment  and  kindness.  I  am  not  insensible 
to  such  manifestations  of  welcome  and  regard,  and  yet  1  would 
gladly  have'  been  excused  from  this  occasion.  I  would  gladly 
have  been  still  longer,  if  not  altogether,  excused  from  any  active 
participation  in  tliese  political  proceedings.  Not  because  I  have 
had  any  doubt  where  to  go,  or  under  what  banner  to  take  my 
stand ;  but  because,  having  so  recently  returned  from  a  pro- 
tracted and  by  no  means  unclouded  tour  in  foreign  lands,  and 
having  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  travel  and  the 
dizziness  of  an  ocean  voyage,  —  with  a  ponderous  pile  uf  unac- 
knowledged letters,  too,  staring  me  in  the  face^  and  no  small 
arrearage  of  private  business  to  be  disposed  of,  —  I  have  found 
myself  quite  out  of  condition  to  do  justice  either  to  you  or  to  my- 
self. Nor  can  I  deny  that  I  should  have  liked  a  little  longer 
opportunity  for  exchanging  friendly  greetings  with  neighbors 
and  fellow-citizens  of  all  opinions  and  all  parties,  before  being 
plunged  into  the  vortex  of  an  angry  partisan  conflict. 

But  one  cannot  always  be  the  chooser  of  times  and  seasons. 
One  must  take  his  place  in  the  cars  when  the  bell  rings,  or  they 
will  be  off  without  him.  Indeed,  the  train  is  already  in  motion, 
and  there  seems  no  alternative  but  to  jump  on  to  the  ])latform, 
just  as  I  am. 

Seriously,  my  friends,  I  am  here,  as  your  committee  well 
understand,  to  make  no  long  or  labored  speech,  but  1  could  not 
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find  it  quite  consistent  witli  my  convictions  of  duty  to  resist  their 
solicitations  that  I  would  be  present  with  you  this  evening,  to 
listen  to  others  who  had  been  invited  to  address  you,  and  to  ex- 
press in  a  few  plain  words  the  views  which  I  entertain  of  the 
pending  political  campaign. 

I  have  said  already,  and  I  repeat,  that  I  have  not  desired  delay 
because  my  decision  was  not  made  up,  or  because  there  was  the 
slightest  wavering  or  hesitation  in  my  mind,  as  to  the  cause  or 
the  candidates  to  be  advocated  and  supported.     I  found  on  my 
table,  indeed,  on  my  return  the  other  day,  among  many  other 
letters  awaiting  a  reply,  one  evidently  written  in  ignorance  of  my 
absence  from  home,  in   which   it  was  suggested  that  my  long 
silence  had  been  construed,  in  some  quarters,  into  a  change  of 
political  sentiments ;  —  a  change,  too,  in  the  direction  of  the  self- 
styled  Republicanism  of  the   day!     And  were  I  ambitious  of 
finding  a  foothold  in  what  has  been  for  some  years  past  the 
dominant  party  of  this  Commonwealth,  —  among  those  who  have 
recently  been   denominated  the  Masters  of  Massachusetts,  —  it 
has  been  whispered  in  my  ear  that  such  an  interval  might  afford 
me  a  favorable  chance  for  doing  so.     I  dare  say  it  would.     A 
much  shorter  interval,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  often  answered  the 
purpose  for  a  nuich  more  considerable  conversion.     But  it  is  not 
more  true,  Mr.  President,  that  by  an  accidental  and  most  agree- 
able coincidence,  I  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June,  1859,  and  returned  to  Boston  on  the  eighth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 18(30,  in  one  and  the  same  staunch  old  Steamer,  with  the 
best  of  all  possible  names,  —  the  America,  —  than  it  is  that  I 
brought  back  with  me  the  self-same  political  opinions  and   pi'in- 
ciples  witli  which  1  embarked,  —  uncluinged,  and,  1    think,   un- 
changeable.     Yes,  I  am  with  you,   fellow-citizens,  in   all  your 
aims  and  efforts  to  maintain  and  ui)hold  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  of  onr  beloved  country.     I  am  with  you  in  all  your  exer- 
tions to  iirrcst  the  })rogress  of  sectional  strife  and  discord.     1  am 
with  you,  too,  in  the  earnest  support  of  the  candidates  who  have 
been  nominated  for  the  highest  offices  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
State,  by  the  Constitutional  Union  Conventions  at  Baltimore  and 
;il  Worcester.      Ilvci y  tiiiin:-  that  1   have  seen  abroad,  and  every 
thing,  1  may  a<l<l,  tliai  1  liavc  heard  from  home  during  my  absence, 
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has  confirmed  me  in  my  adhesion  to  the  cause,  which  is  so  com- 
prehensively and  significantly  summed  np  in  those  noble  words 
of  Henry  Clay,  which  are  emblazoned  upon  all  your  banners  — 
"The  Union  —  the  Constitution  —  the  enforcement  of  the  Laws." 
Oh,  for  an  hour  of  Henry  Clay  himself,  —  to  press  home  that 
sentiment  once  more  on  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen ! 

It  is,  without  all  question,  my  friends,  one  of  the  best  influ- 
ences of  a  sojourn  in  foreign  lands,  upon  a  lieart  which  is  not 
insensible  to  the  influences  of  patriotism,  (hat  one  forgets  for 
a  time,  or  remembers  only  with  disgust  and  loathing,  the  con- 
tentions and  controversies  which  so  often  alienate  and  embitter 
us  at  home.  There  is  no  room  on  that  little  map  of  his  country 
which  every  patriot  bears  abroad  with  him,  )>hotogra plied  on  his 
heart,  —  there  is  no  room  on  that  magical  miniature  map  for 
territorial  divisions  or  sectional  boundaries.  Large  enough  to 
reflect  and  reproduce  the  image  and  outlines  of  the  whole  Union, 
it  repels  all  impression  of  the  petty  topographical  features  which 
belong  to  science  and  the  schools.  Still  more  does  it  repel  the 
miserable  seams  and  scratches  by  which  sectional  politicians  have 
sought  to  illustrate  their  odious  distinctions  and  comparisons. 
And  so,  the  patriot  traveller  in  foreign  lands,  with  that  chart 
impressed  in  lines  of  light  and  love  on  his  memory,  looks  back  on 
his  country  only  as  a  whole.  He  learns  to  love  it  more  than  ever, 
as  a  whole.  He  accustoms  liimsclf  to  think  kindly  of  it,  and  to 
speak  kindly  of  it,  as  a  whole  ;  and  he  comes  home  ready  to  de- 
fend it  as  a  whole,  alike  from  the  invasion  oi"  hostile  armies  or  the 
assaults  of  slanderous  pens  and  tongues.  He  grasps  the  hand  of 
an  American  abroad  as  the  hand  of  a  brother,  without  stopjiing  to 
inquire  whether  he  hails  from  Massachusetts  or  from  Soutli  Caro- 
lina, from  Maine  or  Louisiana,  from  Vermont  or  Virginia.  It  is 
enough  that  his  passport  bears  the  same  broad  seal,  tlie  same 
national  emblem,  with  his  own.  And  every  time  his  own  pass- 
port is  inspected,  every  time  he  enters  a  new  dominion  or  crosses 
a  new  frontier,  every  time  he  is  delayed  at  a  custom-house,  or 
questioned  by  a  policeman,  or  challenged  by  a  sentinel,  — every 
time  he  is  perplexed  by  a  new  language,  or  puzzled  by  a  new 
variety  of  coinage  or  currency,  —  he  thanks  his  Crod  witli  fresh 
fervencv,  that  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  land 
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beyond  the  swelling  floods,  which  he  is  privileged  and  proud  to 
call  his  own  land,  there  is  a  common  language,  a  common  cur- 
rency, a  common  Constitution,  common  laws  and  liberties,  a 
common  inlieritance  of  glory  from  the  past,  and,  if  it  be  only  true 
to  itself,  a  common  destiny  of  glory  for  the  future  ! 

And  does  any  one  imagine  for  an  instant,  that,  coming  home 
from  such  influences  and  such  impressions,  I  could  be  found 
giving  in  my  adhesion  to  a  party  —  of  which  I  would  say  nothing 
disrespectful,  for  it  includes  not  a  few  of  those  whom  I  most 
esteem  in  private  and  social  life,  but  so  many,  of  wliose  accredited 
organs  and  orators  are  busily  engaged  in  arraying  one  half  of 
the  Union  against  the  other  half,  and  in  ])ouring  out  a  torrent 
of  abuse,  invective,  and  vituperation  against  a  whole  class,  against 
a  whole  section,  of  their  fellow-citizens  ?  Could  any  one  imagine 
that  I  should  take  this  opportunity,  of  all  others,  to  unite  myself 
with  those  whose  selected  candidate  for  the  highest  honors  of 
our  own  Commonwealth,  would  seem  to  have  expressed  some- 
thing more  —  something  more  —  than  a  sympathy  with  the  de- 
served fate  of  an  avowed  and  convicted  instigator  and  organizer 
of  slave  insurrection  and  treason  against  the  United  States  ? 

I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that  every  thing  which  I  had  heard 
from  my  own  land,  during  my  absence,  had  confirmed  my  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  in  wliich  you  are  assembled,  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  emotions  with  which  I  received  at  Vienna,  last  Novem- 
ber, the  first  tidings  of  that  atrocious  affair  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
They  came  in  the  form  of  a  brief  telegraphic  despatch,  without 
details,  without  explanations,  simply  announcing  that  an  armed 
and  organized  band  of 'al)olition  conspirators  had  taken  forcible 
possession  of  the  National  Arsenal,  in  furtherance  of  a  concerted 
insurrection  of  the  blacks,  and  that  blood  had  already  begun  to 
flow.  J  think  there  could  have  been  no  true  American  heart  in 
Europe  at  that  moment  that  did  not  throb  and  tliiiU  willi  liorror 
at  that  announcement.  Bnt  1  confess  to  have  experienced  emo- 
tions haiflly  h'ss  deep  or  distressing,  wlicn  I  read,  not  long  after- 
wards, an  account  of  a  meeting — in  tliis  very  hall,  I  l»eliove  — 
at  whieli  the  galh)ws  at  Charlestown.  in  Virginia,  was  likened  to 
lh<'  Cross  on  Calvary,  and  at  which  it  was  opeidy  declared,  that 
tile  ringleader  of  that  desijcrale  and  wicked  conspiracy  was  light. 
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Sir,  if  it  had  been  suggested  to  me  then,  that  before  another  year 
had  passed  away,  the  presiding  ofllcer  at  that  meeting  would  have 
been  deHberatcly  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  should 
have  repelled  the  idea  as  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief,  —  as 
utterly  transcending  any  pitcii  of  extravagance,  which  even  the 
wildest  and  most  ultra  members  of  that'  party  had  ever  prepared 
us  to  anticipate.  But  the  nomination  is  before  us.  The  candi- 
date, I  am  told,  is  a  most  amiable  and  respectaljlc  gentleman, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  say  an  unkind  word  of  him  or  of  lliose  who 
indorse  him.  But  I  should  be  false  to  every  impulse  of  my  heart, 
if  being  here  at  all  this  evening,  if  opening  my  lips  at  all  during 
this  campaign,  I  did  not  enter  my  humble  protest,  —  as  one  to 
whom  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  of  social  order  is  dear,  as  one 
who  would  see  the  Word  of  God  and  the  laws  of  the  land  re- 
spected and  obeyed,  —  if  I  did  not  enter  my  humble  but  earnest 
protest,  against  such  an  attempt  to  give  the  seeming  sanction  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  sentiments  so  impious  and  so 
abominable. 

But  I  am  glad  to  remember  that  the  reports  of  other  meetings, 
on  the  same  subject  and  on  other  subjects,  were  not  long  after- 
wards forthcoming ;  meetings  at  Faneuil  llall,  Conventions  at 
Baltimore,  and  Ratification  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  was  in  Paris,  if  I  remember  right,  that  I  received  the  account 
of  that  patriotic  and  glorious  gathering  at  which  John  Bell  and 
Edward  Everett  were  nominated  for  the  Presidency  and  Yicc- 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Wherever  it  was,  you  may  be 
sure  that  I  ratified  those  nominations  at  sight,  rejoicing  with  all 
my  heart  that  names  had  been  selected  which  represented  no 
extreme  opinions,  which  recognized  both  ends  of  the  Union,  and 
for  which  men  of  moderation  and  justice  could  vote  with  a  clear 
conscience  and  a  hearty  good-will. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  Mr.  Bell  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  have  been  a  humble  witness  to  his  lal)ors  and 
services  in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  both  branches  of  Congress. 
Shame,  shame  upon  tlie  perversions  and  misrepresentations 
which  would  implicate  him  in  the  ultraisms  or  extravagances  of 
either  section  of  the  Union  !     There  is  no  truer  friend  to  his 
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whole  country  than  John  Bell ;  not  one  who  would  be  more 
anxious,  or  more  able,  to  administer  the  Government  with  an 
even  hand  upon  the  true  princijjles  of  the  Constitution,  without 
fear  or  favoritism ;  not  one  wlio  is  less  disposed  to  give  any 
undue  preponderance  to  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  section 
from  whicli  he  comes ;  not  one  wliose  record  contains  nobler  evi- 
dence of  his  courage  to  stand  up  singly  and  alone,  if  need  be, 
against  the  South  as  well  as  against  the  North,  whenever  a  sense 
of  justice  and  of  duty  should  call  upon  him  to  do  so ;  not  one, 
whose  election  at  this  moment  would  do  so  much  to  restore  har- 
mony to  our  national  councils,  and  give  us  four  years  more  of 
assured  prosperity  and  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  to  Mr.  Everett,  it  is  for  others  in  other  places  to  speak  of 
him.  He  needs  no  commendations  here.  His  spotless  character, 
his  unrivalled  accomplishments,  his  matchless  eloquence,  his 
ardent  patriotism,  are  all  too  familiar  to  us  to  require  an  allusion. 
But  it  is  not  here  alone  that  he  is  known ;  it  is  not  here  alone 
that  he  is  appreciated.  I  express  no  off-hand,  unconsidered, 
individual  opinion,  but  tlie  deliberate  judgment  of  thousands  at 
home  and  abroad,  when  I  say  that  the  result  of  a  Presidential 
election  which  should  place  Edward  Everett  in  eitlier  of  the  two 
highest  offices  of  the  National  Government,  would  do  more  even 
tlian  his  own  masterly  address  on  the  4th  of  July  —  more  than 
any  words  or  acts  of  any  or  all  other  men  —  to  vindicate  our 
country  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  from  the  impression  which 
has  been  so  lamentably  prevalent  of  late,  that  our  free  institutions 
have  proved  a  failure,  that  our  national  character  and  our  national 
career  are  already  marked  by  degeneracy  and  decline,  and  that 
all  lionoral)le,  accomplished,  and  virtuous  men  are  practically 
excluded  from  the  management  of  our  pul)lic  affairs.  He  has 
liimsell  I'uniished  us  with  the  best  arguments  against  many  of 
these  foreign  assaults;  but  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
electing  liini  to  one  of  the  two  higliest  offices  in  their  gift,  would 
supply  the  {)roof,  illustration,  and  living  example. 

I  ha\(;  luit  little  to  say,  my  friends,  about  other  candidates. 
I  have  no  wish  to  institute  odious  C(nni)arisons.  It  was  my  for- 
tune to  b(!  ill  the  House  of  Representatives  with  Mr.  Abraliain 
Lincoln  during  bis  only  term  of  Congressional  service.     You  will 
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be  sure  that  I  remember  bim  witb  interest,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  remind  you  tbat  lie  helped  to  make  me  the  Speaker  of  the 
Thirtieth  Congress,  when  the  vote  was  a  very  close  and  strongly 
contested  vote,  and  when  certain  gentlemen  of  tlic  West  luid  the 
East,  whom  I  remember  with  no  unkindncss,  refused  me  their 
support.  I  certainly  thouglit  well  of  ^fr.  Lincoln  then,  and  I 
have  not  a  syllable  to  say  against  him  now.  if  he  should  become 
President  of  the  Ujiited  States  by  fair  constitutional  means,  he 
shall  have  my  best  wishes  for  his  success  ;  and  I  will  stand  by 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution  with  him  and  under  him  as  long 
as  he  stands  by  them  himself.  I  think  none  of  us  Constitutional 
Union  men  in  New  England  are  of  that  party,  if  there  be  any 
such,  which  would  overturn  the  coach,  because  they  may  have 
had  no  liand  in  selecting  the  driver ;  or  which  would  scuttle  the 
-^hip,  because  they  may  have  been  overruled  in  the  choice  of  a 
captain.  And  I  repeat  the  remark,  and  rejoice  at  the  emi)hatic 
response  which  you  have  given  to  it  once,  and  are  ready  to  give 
to  it  again,  —  that  if  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  fairly  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I  will  stand  by  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution  with  him  and  under  him,  as  long  as  he  will  stand 
by  them  himself.  There  are,  indeed,  some  things  in  his  old 
record,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  are  much  better  calculated  to 
satisfy  other  people,  my  friends,  than  they  are  to  satisfy  those 
who  have  nominated  him.  When  one  of  our  own  Massachusetts 
delegation  of  that  day  moved  a  summary  resolution,  or  l»ill,  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Lincoln 
gave  a  bold,  plump,  manly  negative  to  the  proposition  :  and  he 
repeated  his  Nay  to  the  same  substantial  measure  wlien  it  w:is 
presented  in  another  form  by  Mr.  Joshua  R.  Giddings.  1  connnend 
this  record  to  those  wlio  are  dealing  so  critically  and  so  calum- 
nionsly  with  the  record  of  Mr.  Bell  on  the  same  sul)iect.  I  should 
like  to  hear  them  read  these  votes  ol'  .Mr.  Liiieolii  fairly  and 
squarely  to  their  abolition  friends  in  New  England.  Tin  y  may 
find  that  these  old  records  are  two-edged  swords. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  our  IViend  Colonel  Sever  informed  nn'.  just 
as  I  was  entering  the  Hall,  a  few  moments  since,  that  a  pamphlet 
had  recently  been  published  in  the  Southern  States,  which  ])roved 

conclusively,  from  these  old  records,  that  .lolin  Hell  and   Ivlward 

■.\-i 
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Everett  were  the  veriest  free-soilers  and  abolitionists  in  the  whole 
country !  But  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Republican  party  of 
Massachusetts  will  give  them  their  support  exactly  upon  that 
showing.  Tliere  is  no  public  man,  among  the  living  or  the  dead, 
of  our  own  land  or  of  any  other  land,  whose  record  —  if  not  too 
insignificant  to  have  any  record  —  may  not  be  twisted  and  dis- 
torted by  malicious  adversaries. 

But  the  question  is  not  where  a  man  was  twelve  years  ago, 
but  where  he  is  now,  —  with  whom  he  is  now  acting,  —  in  what 
direction  he  is  now  moving,  to  whom  and  to  what  he  is  now  com- 
mitted. Old  records  are  nothing.  Names  are  nothing.  Men 
are  nothing,  in  a  campaign  like  the  present.  There  is  but  one, 
simple,  but  all-suflficient  and  all-embracing  consideration,  cer- 
tainly, which  will  govern  my  own  vote  at  the  coming  election ; 
and  if  it  could  govern  the  vote  of  every  other  man  in  the  Union, 
I  should  have  no  fears  for  the  result.  It  is  no  consideration  of 
slavery  or  anti-slavery.  It  is  no  question  of  personal  or  of  party 
triumph.  It  is  the  conviction  which  has  taken  possession  of  my 
whole  heart  and  soul  and  mind,  that  the  best  and  highest  inter- 
ests of  our  country,  and  of  every  human  being  who  inhabits  our 
country,  —  yes,  I  will  not  scruple  to  include  black  as  well  as 
white,  bond  as  well  as  free,  —  that  all  our  dearest  moral  and 
religious  interests,  as  well  as  our  highest  political  and  social 
interests,  demand  a  truce,  a  long  truce  —  if  })ossible,  a  final  truce 
and  termination  —  to  the  fratricidal  strife  which  has  been  so  long 
waged  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Peace,  concord,  the 
restoration  of  national  harmony,  of  mutual  good-will  and  of 
individual  good  nature,  —  this  is  the  one  great  want  of  our  land, 
in  all  its  relations,  at  this  moment.  Nothing  but  mischief — 
]iothing  l^ut  mischief —  has  thus  far  resulted  from  the  sectional 
criminations  and  recriminations  whicli  have  so  long  formed  the 
wliole  web  and  woof  of  our  public  debate.  Extravagant  and 
untenable  doctrines  have  been  advanced  and  advocated,  both  at 
the  Noi'lh  and  at  the  S<nith,  in  mere  spiti;  towards  each  other, 
and  measures  have  been  set  on  foot  which  would  never  have 
been  drisamed  of,  exce))t  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation  and  revenge, 
liad  bloiiil  has  Ix-cu  (Migendcrcil  ;  bad  hingii.age  lias  fallen  iVoni 
Ii])s  (educated  to  better  utterances;   and  l>lows,  alas,  have  some- 
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times  followed  words.  Botli  tlie  Northern  and  tlie  Southern 
mind  need  rest  and  repose,  in  order  to  recover  from  the  fevor 
and  frenzy  which  recent  domestic  struggles  have  produced.  A 
four  years'  truce  to  all  these  dismal  and  dreary  and  wholly  ali- 
stract  disputes  and  bickerhigs  about  squatter  sovereignty,  and 
Dred  Scott  decisions,  and  Southern  oligarcliies,  and  sectional 
aiiii-ressions,  would  do  more  to  restore  and  advance  just  views 
of  the  Constitution,  and  just  views  of  freedom,  and  just  views  of 
slavery  too,  than  all  the  harangues  and  philippics  whicii  liave 
been  composed  and  uttered  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero. 

It  is  not  often  I  find  any  thing  on  this  subject  in  an  English 
paper  to  agree  with,  but  here  is  a  slip  from  the  London  "  Athe- 
niEum,"  published  on  the  very  day  I  left  Liverpool,  and  wliich 
comes  very  near  to  expressing  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  It 
is  a  paragraph  from  a  brief  review  of  a  book  called  "•  Slavery 
Doomed,"  by  a  Mr.  Edge, — who  I  should  think  might  be  a  twin- 
brother  or  at  least  a  cousin-gcrman  of  a  certain  ]Mr.  Helper, — 
and  who  hails  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  first  anti-slavery  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  looks  forward  to  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
and  of  the  Union  too,  and  of  the  cotton  crop  more  especially,  as 
tlie  result  of  his  election.  After  speaking  of  this  book,  and  after 
alluding  to  the  rejection,  many  years  ago,  of  what  it  calls  Mr. 
Jefferson's  scheme  of  emancipation,  the  writer  in  flu'  "  Athe- 
naeum "   says  as  follows  :  — 

"  Since  tlien,  wild  scliemcs  have  been  propounded,  and  wilder  plans 
attempted;  the  whole  question  has  become  iinliiilcrcd.  and  a  lite  and 
death  feud  has  sprnuL:  up  where  the  sole  chance  lay  in  iVimdly  and  innm- 
passioned  relations.  Steady-going  minds  have  flung  themselves  wiih  heat 
and  ardor  into  the  fray  ;  gentlemen  have  become  rutlians  while  discussing 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  it ;  Christians  have  developed  into  savages  ; 
while  the  few  calm  men,  at  least  on  the  pro-slavery  side,  who  can  really 
hold  their  own  iu  times  of  tumult,  have  withdrawn  from  the  contest  alto- 
gether, seeing  no  chance  for  rational  philosopliy  i<i  I"'  heard  in  a  cnnipaiiy 
of  madmen  hacking  at  each  other's  throats.  Thanks  to  certain  intliscreet 
partisans,  Abolition,  as  a  feasible  and  prac^ticable  good,  has  been  delayed 
yet  another  generation,  to  the  grief  of  all  honest  men,  and  the  confusion 
of  all  wise  ones." 
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Now,  whether  this  writer  is  correct  or  not  in  what  he  says 
about  Abolition  as  a  practicable  and  feasible  good,  he  has  pre- 
sented a  most  forcible  and  graphic  picture  of  the  condition  of 
things  at  this  moment  in  our  country,  and  has  placed  the  respon- 
sibility where  it  belongs  —  where  it  justly  belongs  —  for  the 
delay  and  indefinite  postponement  of  any  measures,  which  have 
ever  been  either  feasible  or  practicable,  for  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  any  portion  of  the  African  race  on  this  continent. 

I   repeat,  fellow-citizens,  we   need    a   restoration    of  national 
harmony ;  of  that  fraternal  feeling  between  different  members  of 
the  Union  which  was  so  eloquently  and  admirably  advocated  by 
the  gallant  and  true-hearted  Crittenden  in  his  late  noble  speech, 
in  order  that  all  the  great  interests  of  our  country  may  once 
more  be  calmly  and  justly  considered  and  provided  for.     And 
national  harmony  can  never  be  restored  by  the  triumph  of  either 
of  the  extreme  parties,  whether  of  the  North  or  the  South.     Cer- 
tainly, it  cannot  be  restored  by  the  triumph  of  a  party,  which  has 
wholly  refused  to  recognize  the  Southern  States  in  the  selection 
of  their  candidates,  and  which  does  not  pretend  to  rely  upon,  or 
to  anticipate,  a  single  electoral  vote  from  any  one  of  those  States. 
Certainly,  it  cannot  be  restored  by  the  triumph  of  a  party,  at  least 
one  of  whose  candidates  is  so  identified  with  those  who  would 
award  the  holiest  crown  of  martyrdom  to  the  very  instigator  and 
organizer  of  insurrection  and  treason,   and  so  many  of  wliose 
organs  and  orators  arc  daily  denouncing  the  South  as  a  ,land  of 
barbarism,  and  daily  exulting  in  the  proclamation  of  an  irrecon- 
cilable and  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  slave  States  and  the 
free  States.     Tt  would  be  madness  to  expect  from  such  a  triumph 
any  thing   but   renewed    agitation,   renewed    irritation,   renewed 
outl)reaks  of  fanaticism  at  one  end  of  the  Union  and  fury  at  the 
other,  which  no  patriot  and  no  Christian  can  contemplate  without 
a  shudder. 

Foi-  myself,  my  friends,  I  have  nothing  to  seek  from  any  candi- 
date or  any  i)arty,  and  I  can  take  but  a  hunilih-  share  in  what 
i-ciuains  of  tliis  campaign.  Neither  my  health  nor  my  engage- 
ments will  allow  me  to  mingle  often  in  the  strife  of  tongues. 
r.ut  1  rejoice  tb;it  1  am  here  in  season  to  give  a  vote  for  the 
caudiilatcs  wIkisi'  nuiiiinaliDii  \n\\  are  asscmliled  to  rntity:   to  give 
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a  vote  which  shall  virtually  and  practically  say,  "  That  man  of 
blood,  and  treason,  and  massacre,  was  not  right.  The  men 
of  the  South  are  no  barbarians,  to  be  reviled  and  defied,  but  our 
brethren,  with  whom  we  delight  to  dwell,  and  mean  to  dwell,  in 
unity.  And  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  free  States  and  the 
slave  States  which  moderation,  and  reason,  and  justice,  and  patri- 
otism cannot  repress,  and  ought  not  to  repress,  at  once  and  for 
ever." 

That  vote  may  be  in  a  minority  or  in  a  majority  ;  one  of  many 
or  one  of  few.  I  have  not  been  at  home  long  enough  to  calculate 
the  chances  of  success,  even  if  I  desired  to  do  so ;  but,  whatever 
may  be  the  result,  it  will  at  least  secure  to  him  who  gives  it  the 
cheering  consciousness,  of  having  done  what  he  could  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  as  mad  and  mischievous  a  strife  as  ever  dis- 
turbed the  peace  or  endangered  the  union  of  a  great  and  glorious 
country. 


TRIBUTE  TO   HON.  NATHAN    APPLETON. 

REMARKS    MADE    AT    A    MEETING     OF    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 

AUGUST  8,  1861. 


We  have  been  called  on  so  often  of  late,  gentlemen,  to  notice 
the  departure  of  those  whose  names  have  adorned  our  Honorary 
or  our  Resident  rolls,  that  the  language  of  eulogy  may  seem  to 
have  been  almost  exhausted.  Yet  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
excuse  me,  nor  could  I  excuse  myself,  were  I  to  fail  to  make 
some  brief  allusion  this  morning  to  a  valued  and  venerable  asso- 
ciate, who  died  only  a  day  or  two  after  our  last  monthly  meeting. 

Lowell,  the  revered  pastor ;  Sliaw,  the  illustrious  jurist ; 
White,  the  accomplished  counsellor  and  scholar  ;  Bowditch,  the 
faithful  conveyancer  and  genial  humorist,  whose  diligence  has 
illustrated  so  many  title-deeds,  and  whose  wit  has  illuminated  so 
many  title-names;  —  all  these  and  more  have  received,  in  sad 
succession,  our  farewell  tributes  within  a  i^cw  months  past.  The 
wise,  upright,  and  eminent  merchant  presents  no  inferior  claim 
to  our  respectful  remembrance,  nor  will  his  name  be  associated 
with  less  distinguished  or  less  valual)lc  services  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Not  many  men,  indeed,  have  exercised  a  more  important  inllu- 
cnce  among  us,  during  the  last  half-century,  than  the  late  lion. 
Nathan  Appleton.  Not  many  men  have  done  more  than  lie  has 
done,  in  promoting  the  interests,  and  sustaining  the  institutions, 
to  which  New  England  has  owed  so  much  of  its  ))rosp(Mity  and 
welfare.  No  man  has  done  more,  by  exauiplr  and  l»y  prccc])!.  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  mcrcantih"  character,  and  to  exhibit  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  in  proud  associatit)n  with  the  liighest 
integrity,  liberality,  and  ability. 
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The  merchants  of  Boston  have  ah'cady  recognized  his  peculiar 
claims  to  their  respect,  and  have  paid  him  a  trihute  not  more 
honorable  to  him  than  to  themselves.  IJut  he  was  more  than  a 
merchant.  As  a  clear  and  vigorous  writer  on  financial  and 
commercial  questions ;  as  a  successful  expounder  of  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  political  economy  ;  as  a  wise  and  prudent  counsellor 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  practical 
concerns  of  private  life  ;  as  a  liberal  friend  to  the  institutions  of 
religion,  education,  and  charity  ;  as  a  public-spirited.  Christian 
citizen,  of  inflexible  integrity  and  independence,  —  he  has  earned 
a  reputation  quite  apart  from  the  enterprise  and  success  of  his 
commercial  career. 

Few  of  those  whose  names,  for  thirty  years  past,  have  been 
inscribed  with  his  own  on  tlie  rolls  of  our  Society,  have  taken  a 
more  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  our  pursuits.  Few  have 
been  more  regular  in  their  attendance  at  our  meetings,  or  more 
liberal  in  their  contributions  to  our  means. 

Tracing  back  his  descent  to  an  early  emigrant  from  the  county 
of  Suffolk  in  England,  where  liis  family  had  been  settled  for 
more  than  two  centuries  before,  he  was  strongly  attracted 
towards  our  Colonial  history,  and  was  eager  to  co-operate  in 
whatever  could  worthily  illustrate  the  Pilgrim  or  the  Puritan 
character.  He  was  a  living  illustration  of  some  of  the  best 
elements  of  botli. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  entering  into  the  details  of  his  life 
and  services ;  but,  should  the  Society  concur  with  tlie  Standing 
Committee  in  the  Resolutions  which  they  have  instructed  me  to 
submit,  there  may  be  an  opi)ortnnity  of  pursuing  the  subject 
more  deliberately  hereafter.  Let  me  only  add,  before  ollering 
them,  that,  on  many  accounts,  I  should  have  been  disposed  to 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  whicii  they  impose  on  me,  had  not 
our  lamented  friend  so  far  lionored  me  with  l\is  confidence  as  to 
express  the  wish,  that  I  would  undertake  any  litth-  ^b-moir  of 
him  whicli  miglit  be  customary  in  our  collections, —  accompany- 
ing the  expression  with  some  sketches  of  bis  life  \vhirl\  will 
form  tlie  largest  and  best  part  of  whatever  i  may  be  altle  to  pre- 
pare. 

I  offer  the  following  Resolutions  :  — 
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Resolved,  That,  in  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  our 
Society  has  lost  a  valued  member,  a  liberal  friend,  and  one  whose  enter- 
prise and  integrity  as  a  merchant,  whose  ability  and  accomplishments  as 
a  writei",  and  whose  distinguished  services  as  a  public  man,  have  rendered 
his  name  an  ornament  to  our  rolls. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  prepare  the  customary 
Memoir  for  our  next  volume  of  Proceedings.* 

*  The  Memoir  of  IMr.  Appleton,  which  was  prepared  in  conformity  with  this 
vote,  is  contained  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for 
1860-1862,  pp.  249-308. 
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THE   FLAG   OF   THE   UNION. 

A  SPEECH  ON   THE  PRESENTATION  OF   A  FLAG  TO  THE    TWENTT-SECOND    REGIMENT 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS  VOLUNTEERS,   ON  BOSTON  COMMON,   OCTOBER  8,   1861. 


Colonel  Wilson,  —  I  am  here  at  the  call  of  a  committee  of 
your  friends,  by  whom  this  beautiful  banner  has  been  procured, 
to  present  it,  in  their  behalf,  to  the  regiment  under  your  com- 
mand. 

I  am  conscious  how  small  a  claim  I  have  to  such  a  distinction ; 
but  I  am  still  more  conscious  how  little  qualified  I  am,  at  this 
moment,  to  do  justice  to  such  an  occasion.  Had  it  been  a  mere 
ordinary  holiday  ceremony,  or  had  I  been  called  to  it  only  by  those 
with  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to  act  in  i)olitical  affairs,  I 
should  have  declined  it  altogether. 

But  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  committee,  that  the  position 
which  I  had  occupied  in  former  years,  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
great  questions  which  have  agitated  and  divided  the  public  mind, 
and  the  relations  which  I  had  borne  to  yourself,  politically  if  not 
personally,  might  give  something  of  peculiar  and  welcome  signifi- 
cance to  my  presence  here  to-day,  — as  affording  anotlier  mani- 
festation, more  impressive  than  any  mere  words  could  supply,  that 
in  this  hour  of  our  country's  agony,  and  in  view  of  the  momentous 
issues  of  national  life  and  death  which  are  trembling  in  the  scale, 
all  political  differences,  and  all  personal  differences,  arc  buried  in 
a  common  oblivion,  and  that  but  one  feeling,  but  one  purpose,  l)ut 
one  stern  and  solemn  determination,  pervades  and  animates  the 
whole  people  of  Massachusetts. 

To  such  a  suggestion,  sir,  I  could  not  for  an  instant  hesitate  to 

Yield  ;  and  most  heartily  shall  1  rejoice  if  any  word  or  any  act  of 
"^  [505] 
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mine  may  help  to  enforce,  or  even  only  to  illustrate,  that  una- 
nimity of  sentiment  which  ought  to  make,  and  which  I  trust  does 
make,  a  million  of  hearts  this  day  beat  and  throb  as  the  heart  of 
one  man. 

?!ir,  you  will  not  desire  —  this  crowded  assembly  will  not  desire 
—  tliat  in  discharging  the  simple  service  so  unexpectedly  assigned 
to  me,  I  should  occupy  much  of  your  time  in  formal  words  of 
argument  or  of  appeal.  Still  less  could  such  a  detention  be 
agreeable  to  these  gallant  volunteers,  who  have  been  called  to 
commence  their  campaign  under  skies  which  have  dampened 
every  thing  except  their  courage  and  their  patriotism  ;  who  are  im- 
patient to  find  themsehes  fairly  on  the  way  to  their  distafit  scene 
of  duty,  and  who  are  entitled  to  spend  the  few  remaining  hours 
before  their  departure  in  exchanging  farewells  with  the  friends 
and  relatives  who  are  gathered  around  them. 

Yet  I  should  hardly  be  excused  by  others,  or  by  yourself,  if  I 
did  not  attempt,  in  a  few  plain  words,  to  give  some  expression  to 
that  pervading  sentiment,  to  that  solemn  purpose,  to  that  stern 
resolve,  which  animates  and  actuates  each  one  of  us  alike. 

Sir,  there  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter.  There  ought  to  be 
no  concealment  about  it.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
Your  venerable  chaplain  has  embodied  it  all  in  that  sparkling 
lyric  —  '■^  U  Fluribus  Unum"  —  which  might  well  be  adopted  as 
the  secular  song  of  your  noble  regiment.  It  is  nothing  more,  and 
nothing  less,  than  a  sentiment  of  duty  to  our  whole  country ;  of 
devotion  to  its  Union ;  of  allegiance  to  its  rulers  ;  of  loyalty  to 
its  Constitution  ;  and  of  undying  love  to  that  old  Flag  of  our 
Fatliers,  whicli  was  associated  with  the  earliest  achievement  of 
our  liberty,  and  which  we  are  resolved  shall  be  associated  with  its 
latest  defence.  It  is  nothing  moi-e,  and  nothing  less,  than  a  de- 
termination that  neither  fraud  nor  force,  neither  secret  conspiracy 
iu)v  open  rebellion,  shall  su))])lant  that  flag  on  the  dome  of  our 
Capitol,  or  permanently  hiimlile  it  anywhere  beneath  the  sun  :  — 
that  the  American  Union  shall  not  be  rent  asnndcr  williout  catch- 
ing in  tlie  cleft  tliosc  wlio  may  attempt  it;  nor  these  cherished 
institutions  of  ours  be  cast  down  and  trampled  in  Ihe  dust, 
until,  at  h'ast,  we  have  made  the  l)est,  the  bravest,  the  most 
strenuous   sti'uugle  to  save  tlitMU,  wliicli   the  blessing  of  Heaven 
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upon  our  own  strong  arms,  and  in  answer  to  tlie  prayers  of  a 
nation  on  its  knees,  shall  have  enaliled  us  to  make. 

Massachusetts,  I  need  not  say,  has  arrayed  her  numerous  regi- 
ments at  the  call  of  the  National  government,  and  under  the 
direction  of  her  own  untiring  Executive,  —  for  no  purpose  of  sub- 
jugation or  aggression  ;  in  no  s])irit  of  revenge  or  hatred  ;  with 
no  disposition  and  with  no  willingness  to  destroy  or  imjtair  any 
constitutional  right  of  any  section  or  of  any  citizen  of  the  Repub- 
lic. She  would  as  soon  wear  a  yoke  upon  her  own  neck,  as  she 
would  aid  in  imposing  one  on  the  neck  of  a  sister  State.  She 
sends  forth  her  armed  battalions  —  the  flower  of  Essex  and  ^lid- 
dlesex,  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  of  both  her  Capes  and  of  all  her 
hills  and  valleys — in  no  spirit  but  that  of  her  own  honored 
motto,  "  Ense  quietem;  "  —  only  to  enforce  the  laws  ;  only  to  sus- 
tain the  government ;  only  to  uphold  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ;  only 
to  aid  in  restoring  to  the  whole  people  of  the  land  that  quiet  en- 
joyment of  liberty,  which  nothing  but  the  faithful  observance  of 
the  Constitution  of  our  Fathers  can  secure  to  us  and  our  pos- 
terity. 

"  Union  for  the  sake  of  the  Union  ;  "  "  our  country,  our  w  hole 
country,  and  nothing  but  our  country  "  —  these  are  the  mottoes, 
old,  stale,  hackneyed  and  threadbare,  as  they  may  have  seemed 
when  employed  as  the  watchwords  of  an  electioneering  campaign, 
but  clothed  with  a  new  power,  a  new  significance,  a  new  gloss 
and  a  new  glory,  when  uttered  as  the  battle-cries  of  a  nation 
struggling  for  existence  ;  these  are  the  only  mottoes  which  can 
give  a  just  and  adequate  expression  to  the  cause  in  which  you  have 
enlisted.  Sir,  I  thank  Heaven  that  the  trumpet  has  given  no 
uncertain  sound  while  you  have  been  i)rej)aring  yourselves  for  the 
battle. 

This  is  the  cause  which  has  been  solennily  proclaiuK'd  by  Itoth 
branches  of  Congress  in  resolutions  passed  at  the  instance  of  those 
true-hearted  sons  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  —  Jolmson  and  Crit- 
tenden,—  and  which,  1  rejoice  to  remember  at  this  lioui-,  received 
your  own  ofTicial  sanction,  as  a  Senator  of  (lie  I'liiird  States. 

This  is  the  cause  which  has  been  recognized  and  avowed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  a  frankness  and  a  fearlessness 
which  have  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  us  all. 
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This  is  the  cause  which  has  been  so  fervently  commended  to  us 
from  the  dying  lips  of  a  Douglas,  and  by  tiie  matchless  living 
voices  of  a  Holt  and  an  Everett. 

This  is  the  cause  in  which  the  heroic  Anderson,  lifting  his  ban- 
ner upon  the  wings  of  prayer,  and  looking  to  the  guidance  and 
guardianship  of  the  God  in  whom  he  trusted,  went  through  that 
fiery  furnace  unharmed,  and  came  forth,  not  indeed  without  the 
smell  of  fire  and  smoke  upon  his  garments,  but  with  an  un- 
dimmed  and  undying  lustre  of  piety  and  patriotism  on  his  brow. 

This  is  the  cause  in  which  the  lamented  Lyon  bequeathed  all 
that  he  had  of  earthly  treasure  to  his  country,  and  then  laid 
down  a  life  in  her  defence,  whose  value  no  millions  could 
measure. 

This  is  the  cause  in  which  the  veteran  chief  of  our  armies, 
crowned  with  the  laurels  which  Washington  alone  had  worn  be- 
fore him,  and  renouncing  all  inferior  allegiance  at  the  loss  of 
fortune  and  of  friends,  has  tasked,  and  is  still  tasking  to  the 
utmost,  the  energies  of  a  soul  whose  patriotism  no  age  could 
chill. 

This  is  the  cause  to  which  the  young  and  noble  McClellan, 
under  whose  lead  it  is  your  privilege  to  serve,  has  brought  that 
matchless  combination  of  sagacity  and  science,  of  endurance, 
modesty,  caution,  and  courage,  which  have  made  him  the  Hope 
of  the  hour,  the  bright  particular  Star  of  our  immediate  destiny. 

And  this,  finally,  is  the  cause  which  has  obliterated,  as  no  other 
cause  could  have  done,  all  divisions  and  distinctions  of  party, 
nationality,  and  creed  ;  which  has  appealed  alike  to  Republican, 
Democrat,  and  Union  Whig,  to  native  citizen  and  to  adopted 
citizen  ;  and  in  wliich  not  the  sons  of  Massachusetts  or  of  New 
England  or  of  the  North  alone,  not  the  dwellers  on  the  Hudson, 
the  Delaware,  and  the  Susciuehanna  only,  but  so  many  of  those, 
also,  on  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri, on  all  the  lakes,  and  in  all  the  vast  Mesopotamia  of  the 
mighty  West,  —  yes,  and  strangers  from  beyond  the  seas,  Irish  :uid 
Scotch,  German,  Italian,  and  French,  —  the  common  emigrant 
and  those  who  have  stood  nearest  to  a  throne,  —  brave  and  devoted 
men  from  almost  every  nation  under  heaven,  —  men  who  have 
measured  tlie  value  of  our  country  to  the  world  by  a  nobler  stand- 
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ard  than  the  cotton  crop,  and  wlio  realize  that  other  and  more 
momentous  destinies  are  at  stake  upon  our  struggle  than  such  as 
can  be  wrought  upon  any  mere  material  looms  and  shuttles,  —  all- 
all  are  seen  rallying  beneath  a  common  flag,  and  exclaiming  with 
one  heart  and  voice,  "  The  xVmcrican  Union,  —  it  must  be,  and 
shall  be,  preserved." 

And  we  owe  it,  sir,  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers,  we  owe  it  to 
the  hopes  of  our  children,  we  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  free  insti- 
tutions and  of  good  government  of  every  sort  throughout  the 
world,  to  make  the  effort,  cost  what  it  may  of  treasure  or  of  blood, 
and,  with  God's  help,  to  accomplish  the  result. 

Nay,  we  owe  it  to  our  misguided  and  deluded  brethren  of  the 
South,  —  for  I  will  not  forget  that  they  are  our  brothers  still,  and 
I  will  call  them  by  no  harsher  name,  —  we  owe  it  even  to  them,  to 
arrest  them,  if  it  be  possible,  in  their  suicidal  career;  to  save  them 
from  their  worst  enemy,  —  themselves;  and  to  hold  them  back 
from  that  vortex  of  anarcliy  and  chaos  which  is  yawning  at  their 
feet,  and  into  which,  in  their  desperate  efforts  to  drag  us  down, 
they  are  only  certain  of  plunging  themselves  and  engulfnig  all 
that  is  dear  to  them. 

Would  to  Heaven,  this  day,  that  there  were  any  other  mode  of 
accomplishing,  or  even  attempting,  this  end,  but  the  stern  appeal 
to  battle !  But  from  the  hour  of  that  ungodly  and  unmaidy  as- 
sault upon  the  little  garrison  at  Sumter  they  have  left  us  no 
alternative.  Tliey  have  laid  upon  us  a  necessity  to  defend  our 
country,  —  and  woe,  woe  unto  us  if  we  fail  to  meet  that  necessity 
as  men  and  as  patriots  ! 

I  congratulate  you.  Colonel  Wilson,  witli  all  my  heart,  on  the 
success  of  your  own  efforts  in  this  great  work  of  National  defence. 
Returning  from  the  discharge  of  your  laborious  and  responsible 
duties  as  Chairniau  of  the  Committee  of  Military  Affairs  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  you  have  thrown  out  a  recruiting 
signal  for  a  regiment;  and  lo  1  two  regiments  have  responded  to 
your  call;  yes,  and  with  Sharpslio -ters  and  Lidit  Artillery 
enough  in  addition  to  make  up  the  measure  of  no  ordinary 
brigade.  And  though  one  of  your  regiments  is  not  yet  qnite 
ready  for  the  field,  it  will  follow  you  in  a  few  days,  and  you  will 
march  to  the  capital  as  the  virtual  leader  of  them  all. 
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Sir,  I  must  detain  you  no  longer.  I  have  said  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  manifest  the  spirit  in  which  this  flag  is  now 
committed  to  your  charge.  It  is  the  National  ensign,  pure  and 
simple ;  dearer  to  all  our  hearts  at  this  moment,  as  we  lift  it  to 
the  gale,  and  see  no  other  sign  of  hope  upon  the  storm-cloud 
which  rolls  and  rattles  above  it,  save  that  which  is  reflected  from 
its  own  radiant  hues ;  dearer,  a  thousand-fold  dearer  to  us  all, 
than  ever  it  was  before,  while  gilded  by  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 
and  playing  with  the  zephyrs  of  peace.  It  will  speak  for  itself, 
far  more  eloquently  than  I  can  speak  for  it. 

Behold  it !  Listen  to  it !  Every  star  has  a  tongue  ;  every  stripe 
is  articulate.  There  is  no  language  or  speech  where  their  voices 
are  not  heard.  There's  magic  in  the  web  of  it.  It  has  an  answer 
for  every  question  of  duty.  It  has  a  solution  for  every  doubt  and 
every  perplexity.  It  has  a  word  of  good  cheer  for  every  hour  of 
gloom  or  of  despondency. 

Behold  it !  Listen  to  it !  It  speaks  of  earlier  and  of  later 
struggles.  It  speaks  of  victories,  and  sometimes  of  reverses,  on 
the  sea  and  on  the  land.  It  speaks  of  patriots  and  heroes  among 
the  living  and  among  the  dead  ;  and  of  him,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  them  all,  around  whose  consecrated  ashes  this  unnatural  and 
abhorrent  strife  has  so  long  been  raging,  —  "  the  abomination  of 
desolation  standing  where  it  ought  not."  But  before  all  and 
above  all  other  associations  and  memories,  —  whether  of  glorious 
men,  or  glorious  deeds,  or  glorious  places, — its  voice  is  ever  of 
Union  and  liberty,  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

Behold  it!  Listen  to  it  I  Lot  it  tell  the  story  of  its  birth  to 
these  gallant  volunteers  as  they  march  1)eneath  its  folds  by  day, 
or  repose  beneath  its  sentinel  stars  by  night.  Let  it  recall  to 
them  the  strange,  eventful  history  of  its  rise  and  progress ;  let  it 
reliearse  to  them  the  wondrous  tale  of  its  trials  and  its  triumphs, 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ;  and,  whatever  else  may  happen  to  it 
or  to  them,  it  will  never  be  surrendered  to  rebels  ;  never  be  igno- 
miniously  struck  to  treason  ;  nor  ever  be  ])rostituted  to  any  un- 
wortby  and  unchristian  purpose  of  revenge,  depredation,  or 
ra)tiiH'. 

And  niJiy  a  merciful  God  cover  the  head  of  each  one  of  its 
bia\c  dc  t'nders  in  the  hour  of  battle! 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  WILLIAM  APPLETON. 

REMARKS    MADE    AT    A    MEETING    OF    CITIZENS    AT    THE   MERCHANTS'    EXCHANGE, 

BOSTON,  FEBRUARY  18,   1862. 


In  the  absence  of  Mr  Everett,  who,  to  his  own  regret  not  less 
than  to  the  regret  of  us  all,  is  prevented  by  severe  indisposition 
from  being  with  us  this  morning,  I  am  here,  my  friends,  at  short 
notice,  and  with  less  preparation  than  I  could  have  desired  for 
such  a  service,  to  second  the  resolutions  which  have  just  been 
read,  and  to  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  excel- 
lent man  whose  loss  will  be  so  deeply  felt  in  this  community. 

I  shall  attempt  no  elaborate  eulogy.  He  does  not  need  it. 
He  would  not  have  desired  it.  He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words 
himself ;  and,  in  view  of  what  has  already  been  so  well  said  by 
others,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  summing  up  his  character,  his 
services,  and  his  claims  upon  our  respect  and  gratitude,  with 
something  of  the  same  directness  and  brevity  which  would  have 
characterized  any  similar  tribute  of  his  own. 

Our  lamented  friend  was  a  person  of  many  marked  peculiari- 
ties, both  physical  and  mental.  No  one,  I  think,  could  have 
observed  his  slender  form  and  sunken  cheek,  at  any  time  within 
a  half-century  past,  without  wondering  how  he  had  escaped  an  early 
doom,  or  certainly  without  supposing  that  he  must  always  have 
been  destined  to  lead  the  life  of  an  invalid.  He  has  told  me 
himself,  that  more  than  forty  years  ago,  he  embarked  from  one 
of  yonder  wharves  on  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  without  an 
expectation  on  the  part  of  his  friends  that  he  could  live  to  rctnrn 
home.  But  within  that  seemingly  feeble  frame  there  was  an 
indomitable  will;  there  was  a  cheerful  and  courageous  spirit,  and 
a  mind  of  extraordinary  activity. 
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Descended  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  stock,  whose  memo- 
rials are  abundant  in  Old  England  and  in  New  England,  —  the 
son  of  a  worthy  Massachusetts  clergyman,  —  he  enjoyed,  in  his 
boyhood,  the  unspeakable  advantages  of  a  good  school  education 
and  of  a  religious  home.  But  his  tastes  were  not  for  literary 
pursuits,  and  he  never  entered  on  a  collegiate  course.  Nature 
had  plainly  endowed  him  with  qualities  peculiarly  adapted  to  a 
practical,  business  life,  and  he  was  not  slow  in  finding  it  out. 
He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  keen  perception ;  reaching  results 
by  a  sort  of  intuition  or  instinct,  which  others  would  have  at- 
tained by  long  processes  of  thought  and  study.  He  was  a  man 
of  prompt  and  firm  decision  ;  relying  upon  his  own  impressions, 
obedient  to  his  own  convictions,  not  troubled  with  many  doubts 
on  any  subject,  and  rarely  leaning  upon  the  counsels  of  others. 
He  was  a  man  of  marvellous  despatch  and  energy  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans  and  purposes ;  impatient  of  delay  in  accomplish- 
ing whatever  his  judgment  had  once  approved  as  right  and  best 
under  the  circumstances  before  him.  Whatever  his  hands  found 
to  do,  he  literally  "  did  it  with  all  his  might." 

Entering  early  upon  mercantile  pursuits  with  these  natural 
adaptations,  and  refusing  to  yield  to  a  condition  of  physical 
infirmity  which  would  have  forced  so  many  others  into  retire- 
ment before  they  had  reached  their  maturity,  he  persevered  in  his 
chosen  calling,  with  unabated  activity,  until  within  a  short  period 
of  his  death  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five  years.  From 
first  to  last,  the  most  signal  success  attended  him  in  almost  all 
his  business  transactions.  He  amassed  a  great  fortune,  and  he 
was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  its  increase.  He  never  disguised 
the  satisfaction  with  which  he  saw  it  grow  and  roll  up  under  his 
careful  and  skilful  management. 

But  liappily  for  him,  and  happily  for  the  connnunity  in  wliich 
he  lived,  his  acknowledged  love  of  wealth,  and  his  imsurpassed 
sagacity  in  acquiring  it,  not  only  never  obtained  the  mastery  over 
his  higher  and  nobler  attributes,  but  served  rather  to  secure  a 
wider  scope  for  their  develojiment  and  exercise.  He  ever  cher- 
islird  ;iii(|  ciiliiviilcil,  —  not  (Mil  of  any  mere  i)liil;iiilliropic  or 
sentimental  impulse,  and  still  less  out  of  any  unworthy  ostenta- 
tion,  but  as  a  matter  of  Christian   princii»le   and   conscientious 
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obligation,  —  a  spirit  and  a  habit  of  the  largest  liberality  and 
beneficence.  It  seemed  as  if  his  capacity  for  acquisition  could 
only  be  surpassed  by  his  readiness  to  give  and  his  gladness  to 
distribute. 

The  public  instituticJns  which  have  been  the  subject  of  his 
bounty  are  known  to  us  all.  We  may  see  them  on  all  sides  of 
us.  The  noble  structures  which  he  erected,  the  excellent  estab- 
lishments which  he  endowed,  are  his  best  monuments ;  and  the 
blessings  of  those  to  whose  temporal  or  spiritual  comfort  they 
were  consecrated  are  his  just  and  all-sufficient  eulogy.  Yet,  if  I 
mistake  not,  these  public  endowments  would  make  up  but  a  small 
part  of  the  history  of  his  life-long  beneficence.  The  private 
charities  which  he  has  dispensed,  year  by  year  and  day  by  day, — 
when  his  left  hand  was  hardly  permitted  to  know  what  his  right 
hand  was  doing,  —  could  they  ever  be  recounted  in  full,  would 
occupy  even  a  larger  and  a  brighter  page.  And  if  they  are  never 
recounted  on  earth,  we  know  they  will  have  secured  for  them- 
selves, and  will  have  secured  for  him,  a  record  on  high,  compared 
with  which  all  earthly  celebrity  is  but  as  sounduig  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal. 

Mr.  President,  the  character  and  career  of  our  departed  friend 
may  be  regarded  in  many  different  aspects.  As  a  merchant  of 
eminent  sagacity  and  unsullied  integrity  ;  as  a  public  man  who 
has  i-endered  valuable  and  patriotic  services  to  his  country,  both 
in  liis  early  relations  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
his  more  recent  connection  with  the  National  Legislature ;  as  a 
fellow-citizen  and  friend,  faithful  to  every  private  duty,  given  to 
hospitality  and  good  neighborhood,  and  never  withholding  his 
time,  his  counsel,  or  his  purse  from  the  exigencies  of  others ;  as 
a  benevolent  and  munificent  patron  of  so  many  of  our  noble 
institutions  of  religion,  education,  and  philanthropy,  —  in  all  these 
respects  alike,  he  has  been  distinguished  among  the  most  distin- 
guished, and  in  some  of  them  he  has  hardly  left  his  peer. 

Yet  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  he  would  himself  have 
desired  to  1)e  remembered,  above  all,  as  a  humble,  sincere,  de- 
voted Christian ;  not  bigoted,  not  boastful ;  of  the  largest  tolera- 
tion and  most  comprehensive  charity,  rather ;  but  adhering  with 
open  and  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of 
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the  Gospel  as  he  understood  them,  and  to  that  faith  in  Christ, 
which  he  told  me,  as  he  pressed  my  hand  for  the  last  time  a  few 
days  since,  was  the  sure  and  steadfast  anchor  of  his  soul.  That 
faith  had  sustained  him  in  life,  under  a  succession  of  domestic 
afflictions  such  as  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  other  men,  and  it 
could  not  and  did  not  fail  him  in  the  hour  of  death.  That  was 
the  very  hour  of  its  richest  consolations  and  its  most  assured 
triumphs. 

Sir,  the  merchants  of  Boston,  and  not  the  merchants  only,  but 
our  whole  community,  may  well  be  saddened,  as  one  after  another 
of  our  most  eminent  and  excellent  men  are  taken  away  from  us. 
Their  loss  would  have  beeii  deeply  felt  at  any  time,  but  we  miss 
them  especially  in  this  hour  of  our  country's  agony,  when  we 
have  so  much  need  of  the  wisest  counsels  and  the  best  men. 
Our  Perkinses,  and  Lawrences,  and  Appletons,  our  Lyman,  and 
Eliot,  and  Josiah  Bradlee,  and  good  Moses  Grant,  —  I  cannot 
recall  tliem  all,  —  but  how  nuich  of  the  proudest  and  worthiest 
part  of  our  local  history  is  associated  with  names  like  these ! 

Let  us  have  no  fear,  however,  that  the  race  of  our  public- 
spirited  men  is  yet  exhausted.  Let  us  not  even  linger  around  the 
honored  remains  which  we  are  about  to  follow  to  the  grave,  as  if 
it  were  possiljle  that  the  succession  of  public  benefactors,  with 
which  we  have  so  long  been  blessed,  were  coming  to  an  end. 
Uno  avulso,  non  deficit  aureus  alter.  Such  examples  can  never  be 
lost  on  the  generations  which  are  rising  up  to  occupy  the  vacant 
places.  Nor  can  Boston  ever  be  without  sons  who  will  uphold 
her  ancient  renown  for  liberality  and  munificence. 

Yet  at  this  liour,  perhaps,  we  may  not  be  quite  able  to  repress 
a  doubt,  whether  in  the  long  centuries  of  prosperity  wliich  we 
trust  may  still  be  in  reserve  for  our  beloved  city,  there  will  be 
found,  among  those  who  shall  successively  inhabit  it,  a  name 
which  will  be  associated  with  greater  purity  and  greater  benefi- 
cence, or  one  around  which  will  be  clustered  more  precious  mem- 
qnes,  —  precious  for  time  and  precious  for  eternity,  —  than  that 
of  the  lamented  friend  to  whom  we  have  assembled  to  i)ay  this 
farew(!ll  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  second  the  resolutions,  which  i  do 
with  all  mv  heart.  » 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  EELTON. 

REMARKS  MADE  AT  THE    MEETING    OF    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 

MARCH  13,  1862. 


It  may  not,  perhaps,  have  been  forgotten,  gentlemen,  that  at 
our  January  meeting,  in  reporting  the  nominations  of  two  Resi- 
dent Members,  the  acceptance  of  one  of  whom  has  just  been 
announced,  it  was  remarked  from  the  Chair,  that  their  election 
would  complete  the  number  to  which  our  Society  is  limited  by  its 
charter,  and  that,  for  the  first  time  since  our  original  incorpora- 
tion, there  would  then  be  a  hundred  living  names  upon  our  roll. 
But  it  is  for  man  to  propose,  and  for  God  to  dispose. 

On  the  morning  of  the  very  day  on  which  the  election  was  to 
take  place,  and  when  our  roll  was  to  be  thus  auspiciously  com- 
pleted, the  tidings  reached  us,  that  one  of  our  number  had  already 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  privations  and  exposures  of  the  camp,  while 
devotedly  employed  in  the  medical  service  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  A  few  days  only  intervened,  before  it  was  an- 
nounced that  another  of  our  honored  associates,  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood,  had  passed  away  from  these  earthly  scenes.  And 
now,  within  a  week  or  two  past,  a  third  name  has  been  added  to 
the  list  of  those  whom  we  may  never  again  be  permitted  to  wel- 
come within  these  walls. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Luther  Y.  Bell  was  briefly  noticed  at  our  last 
meeting ;  and  if  the  tributes  which  were  paid  to  his  memory,  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  were  somewhat  less  formal  and  less 
finished  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  tidings  liad  readied  us 
at  an  earlier  day,  they  had  the  freshness  and  fervor  of  an  imme- 
diate sorrow,  and  were  by  no  means  wanting  in  appropriate  mani- 
festations of  respect  for  his  character  and  regret  for  his  loss. 
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After  many  years  of  varied  and  most  valuable  service  to  the  com- 
munity, his  declining  health  had  compelled  him  to  seek  retirement 
from  the  active  labors  of  his  vocation  ;  but,  when  the  Government 
of  the  country  was  heard  calling  upon  the  people  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  the  Capital  and  of  the  Union,  he  forgot  all  physical 
infirmities  of  his  own,  and  volunteered  at  once  to  discharge  such 
duties  in  the  field  as  belonged  to  the  profession  of  which  he  was 
an  honored  member.  Having  already  passed  through  the  grades 
of  regimental  and  brigade  surgeon,  and  having  rendered  con- 
spicuous services  in  the  most  memorable  conflict  of  the  war,  he 
was  just  ])roposing  to  seek  the  relief  which  he  required,  and  to 
which  he  was  so  richly  entitled,  in  a  post  of  even  greater  respon- 
sibility, but  of  less  immediate  exposure  and  fatigue.  His  desire 
was  fulfilled  in  a  way  which  he  thought  not  of.  The  rest  which 
he  was  about  to  claim  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  he  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  God.  A  brief  and  sudden  illness  soon 
prostrated  his  enfeebled  frame ;  and  he  died  in  the  camp  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  humane  and  unremitted  labors  for  the 
lives  of  others.  We  shall  remember  him  proudly,  as  the  first, 
and  we  trust  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  when  peace  and  con- 
cord shall  again  bo  restored  to  our  land,  as  the  only  one,  of  our 
members  who  lias  fallen  in  the  military  service  of  our  country. 

It  would  liardly  be  quite  just,  however,  to  the  memory  of 
another  lamented  associate,  —  the  Hon.  "William  Appleton, — 
whose  death  we  are  next  called  on  to  notice  this  evening,  were 
we  to  forget  that  his  immediate  decline  was  undoubtedly  accele- 
rated by  the  labors  and  cares  with  which  his  strength  had  been 
ovei'tasked  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Union.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  he  remained 
faithfully  at  his  post,  during  the  anxious  and  agitating  session  of 
the  last  summer,  long  after  his  health  had  become  so  seriously 
impaired  as  to  excite  the  just  apprehensions  of  his  friends.  His 
conunercial  in  formation  and  financial  experience  were  indispen- 
sable to  the  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  his  col- 
leagues on  that  committee  were  unwilling  to  spare  liiin  I'loni 
thcii'  councils.  He  returned  home  at  last,  debilitated  and  ex- 
hausted ;  and  I'esigned  his  seat  only  in  season  to  make  final 
preparations  for  the  change  which  so  soon   awaited  liim. 
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It  lias  already  been  my  privilege  to  unite  with  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  paying  a  tribute  to  this  excellent  man  and  public 
benefactor ;  and  I  forbear  from  adding  any  thing  on  this  occasion 
to  the  simple  announcement  of  his  death. 

Nor  do  1  propose  to  dwell  long  on  the  third  name  which  has 
been  so  sadly  stricken  from  our  roll,  and  from  other  rolls  where 
it  will  be  still  more  missed,  since  our  last  monthly  meeting. 
Inhere  are  those  present  to  whom  it  fitly  belongs  to  deal  with  the 
character  and  accomplishments  of  the  late  President  Felton  ;  yet 
I  should  be  false  to  the  impulses  of  my  own  heart,  were  I  to 
withhold  all  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  one  so  honored 
and  so  loved.  Few  persons,  I  think,  have  known,  better  than  he, 
how  to  combine  the  cheerfulness  and  cordiality  which  belong  to 
the  companion  and  the  friend,  with  the  seriousness  and  earnest- 
ness which  belong  to  the  student  and  the  instructor;  and  we 
hardly  know  which  will  be  most  missed  in  the  sphere  from  which 
he  has  been  so  prematurely  removed,  —  his  thorough  scholarship 
or  his  genial  fellowship.  His  long  and  faithful  services  to  the 
University,  of  which  he  had  so  recently  become  the  honored 
head,  were  hardly  more  remarkable  than  his  untiring  readiness 
to  lend  his  counsel  and  his  experience  to  the  cause  of  our  com- 
mon schools.  He  shrunk,  indeed,  from  no  labor  which  could  be 
demanded  of  him,  —  from  no  service  which  he  could  anywhere 
find  an  opportunity  to  render,  —  in  the  cause  of  education,  sci- 
ence, or  literature ;  and  yet  he  never  denied  himself  to  the  claims 
of  social  life  or  to  the  offices  of  hospitality  and  friendship.  His 
modest  estimate  of  his  own  acquirements  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  his  generous  appreciation  of  the  accomplishments  and  efforts 
of  others;  and  he  never  seemed  better  satisfied  with  himself  tlian 
when  he  was  paying  a  hearty  tribute  to  the  merits  of  a  friend. 

His  connection  with  our  Society  was  not  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing ;  but  we  shall  not  soon  forget  the  eager  interest  with  which 
he  entered  into  our  proceedings  on  more  than  one  occasion.  His 
voice  has  again  and  aiiain  been  heard  here,  in  clonuent  eulogy 
upon  those  who  have  gone  before  him ;  and  some  of  his  utter- 
ances on  these  occasions  seem  almost  prophetic  of  his  own  early 
end.  It  seems  but  yesterday,  that,  after  paying  an  affectionate 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Judge  White,  he  reminded  us, 
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in  a  tone  of  almost  triumphant  anticipation,  that  "the  grave  is 
but  the  gateway  that  leads  to  immortality  ;  "  bidding  us  "  follow 
courageously  in  the  heaven-illumined  path  of  the  good  and  famous 
men  who  have  gone  before  us." 

It  seems  hardly  more  than  yesterday,  since,  in  speaking  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Prescott,  he  told  us,  that,  "  with  the  loveli- 
ness of  returning  spring,  the  announcement  would  be  heard,  even 
to  the  shores  of  Greece  ;  "  and  that,  "  under  the  matchless  glories 
of  the  sky  of  Attica,  a  sense  of  bereavement  would  mingle  with 
the  festivities  and  Christian  welcomes  of  that  joyous  season." 

He  little  imagined  how  soon  these  words  would  become  appli- 
cable to  himself.  His  own  modesty  may  have  repressed  the 
imagination  that  they  would  ever  be  applied  to  him.  Yet  no 
one,  who  recollects  how  closely  he  had  identified  himself,  during 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  with  every  thing  which 
relates  to  that  classic  soil,  —  with  the  study  of  its  ancient  and 
of  its  modern  language,  with  its  matchless  literature,  with  its 
marvellous  history,  with  its  reviving  hopes,  —  no  one,  certainly, 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  esteem,  respect,  and 
affection  which  he  won  there  during  the  two  visits  which  were 
almost  the  only  relaxations  of  his  laborious  life,  can  doubt  for 
an  instant  that  the  tidings  of  liis  death  will  touch  many  a  heart 
in  the  land  which  he  so  delighted  to  illustrate,  and  that  his  loss 
will  be  deplored  by  not  a  few  of  those  who  have  inherited  the 
language  of  Homer,  Thucydidcs,  and  Xenophon. 

It  was  my  own  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  give  him  his  first  in- 
troduction' to  the  English  ambassador  at  Athens  (Sir  Thomas 
Wyso),  with  whom  he  formed  the  most  intimate  and  cordial 
friendsliip,  and  through  whom  I  have  repeatedly  heard  how  deep 
and  lasting  an  impression  had  been  left  there  of  his  kind  and 
generous  nature,  his  thorough  and  comprehensive  scholarship, 
and  his  ardent  and  almost  romantic  affection  for  that  land  of 
glowing  skies  and  glorious  memories. 

There  is  one  precious  memorial  of  his  interest  in  that  land, 
and  of  a  better  land  also,  which  cannot  soon  be  forgotten,  either 
there  i»r  here,  and  the  recollection  of  which  is  in  peculiar  har- 
mony wiili  ;iii  lioiir  like  lliis.  I  relcr  to  tlic  coiuiuunion-plate 
wliich  ho  exerted  liimscH'  so  eagerly   in  jirocuring,  on   his  fu'st 
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return  home,  for  a  little  Episcopal  chapel  at  Athens,  then  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Hill,  whose  character  and  services  he  ever  spoke 
of  with  the  highest  admiration.  The  twofold  glories  of  the  spot, 
as  the  scene  of  the  grandest  efforts  of  tlie  two  noblest  orators  of 
the  world,  —  the  classic  and  the  Christian  Demosthenes,  —  in- 
spired him  with  even  an  unwonted  enthusiasm  ;  and  few  things 
gratified  him  more  (if  I  may  judge  by  repeated  expressions  of 
his  own),  than  to  have  secured  for  himself,  and  for  a  few  of  ids 
American  friends,  the  privilege  of  offering  this  little  pledge  of 
Christian  sympathy  to  those  who  should  assemble  beneath  the 
shadows  of  Mars-hill  —  where  Paul  so  triumphantly  confronted 
the  Epicurean  and  the  Stoic,  and  that  whole  inquisitive  and  jeer- 
ing crowd  of  Athenians  and  strangers  —  to  partake  of  the  suj^per 
of  our  Lord,  and  to  commemorate  the  transcendent  reality  of  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  took  ''  Paul, 
as  an  Athenian  Orator,"  for  the  subject  of  a  popular  lecture. 

But  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  gentlemen,  from  the  worthier 
tributes  which  others  are  prepared  to  pay  to  the  memory  of  our 
departed  friends,  and  for  which  I  have  been  instructed  to  open 
the  way  by  introducing  the  following  resolution  :  — 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  has  heard,  with  the  deepest  regret,  of  the 
deaths  of  their  esteemed  and  respected  associates,  the  Hon.  William 
Appleton,  and  Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  LL.D.  :  and  that  Dr. 
Chandler  Robbins  be  reqnested  to  prepare  the  customary  Memoir  of 
BIr.  Appleton :   and  Mr.  Hillard,  that  of  President  Felton. 


TRACTS   FOR   THE    SOLDIERS. 

A  SPEECH  MADE  AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TRACT    SOCIETY, 

BOSTON,   MAY  2",   1862. 


I  HOLD  it  a  high  honor,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  he  called  on 
to  take  the  chair  on  this  occasion,  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  old  American  Tract  Society,  whose  history  for  four  and 
thirty  years  is  an  illuminated  calendar  of  Christian  labors  ;  and  I 
return  very  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those  to  whom  I  am  in- 
delated  for  so  valued  a  compliment. 

I  cannot  foro-et,  in  entering  on  the  discharo-e  of  mv  duties,  that 
the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  your  last  Anniversary  Meeting, 
has  witnessed  not  a  few  changes  in  your  official  roll.  The  late 
venerable  President  of  the  Association  has  been  called  from  these 
earthly  scenes,  within  a  few  montlis  past,  to  enter,  as  wo  trust, 
upon  the  rich  rewards  of  a  long  and  useful  life.  His  place  has 
already  been  filled,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Society  at  New 
York,  where  tributes  of  the  most  enviable  character  have  boon 
paid  to  his  memory.  But  it  becomes  us  here  also,  to  give  at 
least  some  passing  expression  to  our  sense  of  tlie  loss  whicli  we 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  so  distinguished  a  son  of  Now 
England. 

Few  men,  certainly,  of  our  age  and  gcnci-ation,  liavo  loft  a  more 
precious  memory  in  tlie  hearts  of  good  men  througliout  the  coun- 
try, than  the  late  Chief-Justice  Williams  of  Connecticut.  The 
eminent  places  wliich  lie  has  held,  in  so  many  ditferent  splieres  of 
public  duty,  form  luit  tlu!  slightest  part  of  his  claim  to  the  remem- 
brance of  ))osterity.  1  will  not  attempt  to  recount  them  ;  for 
oflicial  position,  alas,  has  ceased  to  furnish  any  safe  criterion  nf 
jirivate  virtue  or  jjorsonal  nici'it.  ibil  liis  pure  and  spotless 
[620] 
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character  ;  his  noble  inustration  of  Christian  principle  ;  his  un- 
tiring activity  in  every  good  work  of  philanthropy  .and  benevo- 
lence ;  and  the  signal  liberality  of  his  contribiitions,  both  living 
and  dying,  to  so  many  of  our  great  and  best  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  moral  and  religious  improvement,  will  secure  an 
honored  place  for  his  name  among  the  benefactors  of  our  land. 

Noi'  can  we  fors-et  that  more  than  one  of  our  most  distinsfuished 
Vice-Presidents  have  preceded  or  followed  him  to  the  grave, 
during  the  same  short  period.  Among  them  I  may  be  permitted 
to  recall  a  venerable  and  venerated  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  of  whom  one  may  well  say,  in  view  of  all  the  deplorable 
events  of  which  he  was  a  witness,  and  something  more,  I  fear, 
than  a  witness,  during  the  lattci-  months  of  his  life,  that  "  had 
he  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance,  he  had  lived  a  blessed 
time." 

Among  them,  too,  I  cannot  fail  to  remember  the  excellent 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  whose  whole  character 
and  career,  through  a  life  of  more  than  threescore  years  and  ten, 
presented  so  noble  a  combination  of  the  scholar,  the  statesman, 
and  the  Christian  gentleman. 

The  genial  and  brilliant  Bethune,  too,  has  suddenly  fallen  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  has  hardly  left  his  peer  as  an  orator,  whether 
for  the  pulpit  or  the  platform. 

But  we  may  not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  dead.  Our  duties  are 
to  the  living,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  those  duties  pressing  upon 
us  all  the  more  heavily,  when  so  many  of  our  associates  are 
stricken  down  upon  our  right  hand  and  upon  our  left. 

I  am  not  here  to  day  for  the  first  time,  my  friends,  to  boar  my 
humble  testimony  to  the  importance  of  this  Association  ;  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  detain  you  with  any  general  advocacy  of  its  ob- 
jects or  its  operations.  I  turn  at  once  to  a  very  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  peculiar  work  which  it  has  been  called  on  to  discharge, 
in  common  with  other  Associations  of  a  kindred  character,  in  the 
existing  emergency  of  our  national  condition  ;  and  of  ibc  urgent 
demands  which  that  work  makes  upon  us  all  for  our  active  co- 
operation and  support. 

I  need  hardly  remind  any  one  of  the  widely  extended  field 
which  has  l)cen  opened,  by  the  existing  civil  war,  for  every  variety 
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of  benevolent  and  philanthropic  enterprise.  The  mere  statement 
of  the  stupendous  fact,^  that  more  than  half  a  million  of  the  young 
men  of  our  land,  almost  three-quarters  of  a  million  —  the  num- 
bers are  rapidly  mounting  up  while  I  speak  —  have  been  suddenly 
summoned  from  their  homes  and  their  altars,  to  contend  for  the 
defence  of  the  Union,  and  to  encounter  all  the  exposures  of 
the  camp,  and  all  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field,  —  is  enough  to 
awaken  every  thoughtful  mind  and  every  earnest  heart  to  the 
duty  which  rests  upon  those  of  us  who  remain  behind. 

And  what  is  that  duty  ?  It  is  to  accompany  and  to  follow  our 
gallant  volunteers,  not  merely  with  words  of  approbation  and 
shouts  of  encouragement,  but  with  ample  and  substantial  supplies 
of  whatever  may  afford  them  the  greatest  comfort  and  support  in 
the  hardships  and  deprivations  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and 
of  whatever  may  best  prepare  them  for  meeting,  bravely  and 
heroically,  the  great  issues  of  life  or  death  which  await  them. 

We  all  rejoice  in  the  successful  operations  of  those  sanitary 
commissions  which  have  been  organized  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and  no  one  can  have  witnessed  without  the  highest 
admiration  and  the  warmest  sympathy,  the  unwearied  efforts  of 
the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  loyal  States,  to  make  every 
needful,  and  I  had  almost  said  every  conceivable,  provision  for  the 
bodily  comfort  of  their  sons  and  brothers. 

But  wo  all  know  that  there  are  otlier  and  higher  needs  than 
those  of  the  body.  We  all  know  that  in  the  camp  and  in  the  hos- 
pital, in  the  exposures  of  the  day  and  in  tlic  watches  of  the  night, 
in  every  hour  of  temptation  from  within  or  of  danger  from  with- 
out, in  the  anguish  of  disease,  in  the  agony  of  conflict,  in  the 
sharpness  of  death,  there  is  a  want  which  cannot  be  met  by  any 
mere  material  supplies. 

Tliis  is  the  want,  sometimes  most  needed  where  it  is  least  felt, 
for  which  the  Association  before  me,  and  others  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, have  undertaken  to  provide  ;  and  for  which,  to  so  consid- 
erable a  degree,  they  have  already  provided.  The  Bible,  the 
Prayer  Book,  the  Hynm  Book,  the  ])recious  pages  of  your  little 
Tracts  and  Messengers,  scattered  like  leaves  for  the  healing  of 
wounds  beyond  tlie  reach  of  all  other  surgery;  —  some  of  them 
rej)roducing  tlie  Sci-ipture  texts  wiiicli  nerved  the  hearts  of  the 
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Puritan  soldiers  of  Cromwell  in  the  great  Civil  Wars  of  England, 
and  some  of  them  recounting  the  triumphs  of  prayer  and  faith  in 
the  peculiar  conflicts  of  our  own  Pilgrim  or  Patriot  Fathers  ;  — 
who  shall  estimate  the  value  of  supplies  like  these  for  our  young 
soldiers  and  young  sailors  in  their  hours  of  trial ! 

Whose  heart  has  not  swelled  with  emotion,  and  been  animated 
to  higher  hopes  for  our  cause  and  for  our  country,  as  he  has  re- 
marked that  nnder  influences  like  these,  and  by  the  example  and 
authority  of  our  Scotts  and  McClellans,  our  Wools,  Andersons, 
and  Footes,  profanity,  intemperance,  and  gambling  have  been 
discouraged  and  rebuked  in  our  camps ;  that  the  Sunday  has 
been  so  generally  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  and  of  worship,  even 
on  the  very  verge  of  battle  ;  and  that  so  often  around  the  evening 
watch-fires,  the  glorious  notes  of  Old  Hundred  and  the  Army 
Hymn  have  resounded  to  the  skies,  in  fit  alternation  with  Hail 
Columbia  and  the  Star-spangled  Banner  ! 

God  forbid  that  there  should  be  any  lack  of  means  for  keeping 
up  supplies  of  this  sort,  from  whatever  source,  or  from  whatever 
society,  they  may  come !  and  I  trust  that  whatever  else  may  be 
done,  or  left  undone,  during  this  Anniversary  week,  the  amplest 
provision  may  be  made  for  securing  the  full  amount  which  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  on  this  noble  work  of  mingled  piety  and 
patriotism. 

Doubtless,  my  friends,  among  the  eighty-six  or  eighty-seven 
millions  of  pages,  which  have  been  printed  by  this  Society,  since 
your  last  anniversary  meeting  ;  or  even  among  the  more  than 
fifty  millions  of  pages  which  have  been  gratuitously  distributed 
by  it,  during  the  past  year ;  there  might  be  found  some,  which 
would  not  altogether  approve  themselves  to  the  judgment  or  the 
taste  of  us  all.     But  what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ? 

For  myself,  certainly,  I  can  say,  that  in  one  particular  policy 
of  your  worthy  Publishing  Committee  I  have  heretofore  most 
heartily  concurred.  I  rejoice  especially  to  remember  that,  up  to 
tlie  moment  when  the  relations  of  the  North  and  the  South  were 
so  wantonly  and  treacherously  broken  up,  not  a  line  lind  l)con 
printed  under  their  authority  which  could  not  have  free  and  wel- 
come circulation  among  Christian  men  and  women  of  all  sections 
of  the  Union. 
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It  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  us  to  remember  at  tliis  hour,  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  publications  of  this  Society  were 
still  on  hand  in  our  Southern  depositaries  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  and  that  they  may  have  done  something  towards  sup- 
plying the  religious  wants  of  those  who  are  so  madly  arrayed 
against  us.  That  is  a  sort  of  aid  and  comfort  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  will  be  charged  with  treason  for  having  furnished.  I 
heartily  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be 
once  more  a  free  course  and  circulation  for  all  that  you  can  sup- 
ply throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  beloved  country  ; 
and  I  trust  that  you  may  be  in  a  condition  to  avail  yourselves 
fully  of  such  an  opportunity,  whenever  in  the  good  providence  of 
God  it  shall  have  arrived. 

More  than  any  thing  else,  more  than  any  thing  else,  we  shall 
need  hereafter  a  renewal,  a  revival,  of  those  common  religious  in- 
fluences and  sympathies,  which  these  great  National  societies  have 
done  so  much  to  kindle  and  keep  alive.  Every  thing  has  been 
going  on  as  prosperously  and  as  triumphantly  for  the  Union  cause 
as  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  so  far  as  oiir  armies  and  navies  are 
concerned.  Victory  after  victory  has  gladdened  our  hearts  in  the 
West  and  in  the  South  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  recent  retreat 
of  that  brave  little  band  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  which 
ought  seriously  to  disturb  any  one  except  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  leaving  it  exposed  to  such  overwhelming  odds. 

Every  thing  is  still  in  the  way  of  being  accomplished,  so  far  as 
military  force  can  reach,  for  the  rightful  vindication  of  the' 
National  authority,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  Constitution, 
the  old  Union,  and  the  old  Flag  of  our  Fathers. 

But  there  is  one  conquest  which  will  remain  yet  longer  to  be 
achieved.  Tliere  must  be  a  change  of  heart  in  the  rebellious 
breast.  The  terrible  spirit  of  rebellion  must  be  assuaged  or  ex- 
orcised at  the  South  ;  and  if  there  1)0  any  s])irit  of  mere  vengeance 
or  injustice  of  any  sort,  growing  up  among  ourselves,  uiidei-  prov- 
ocations to  which  none  of  us  can  be  insensible, —  tliat,  too, 
must  be  seasonably  checked.  'J'lie  words  of  the  great  Ajiostle 
are  as  applicable  at  tliis  lumr,  as  when  Ihey  were  first  addressed 
to  ihc  i\i)iii;ins:    "Be  not  overcome  of  evil :    but   o\-ereoiiic  v\\l 

willl   L!U(t(l." 
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If  there  be  "  a  devil  in  secession,"  as  tlmt  fearless  Tennessee 
patriot  has  recently  told  us,  we  all  know  what  is  the  only  power 
which  has  ever  succeeded  in  casting  out  devils.  It  was  not  the 
power  of  Beelzebub.  Nor  was  it  the  power  of  man.  No  military 
stratao-cms,  no  civil  statesmanship,  no  policy  of  man's  device,  no 
wholesale  confiscations  or  emancipations,  can  reach  it.  It  came 
of  old,  and  it  must  come  again,  from  higher  than  human  sources 
or  influences.  We  must  look,  in  God's  good  time,  for  a  spirit  of 
reconciliation,  breathed  forth  from  the  very  throne  of  the  Most 
High,  to  turn  Imck  our  hearts  to  each  other  and  to  Himself;  and 
we  nmst  invite  it,  and  invoke  it,  and  prepare  the  way  for  it,  by  all 
the  instrumentalities  in  our  power. 

In  a  word,  my  friends,  the  influences  of  a  common  religion,  the 
sympathies  of  a  common  faith,  the  blessing  of  a  common  Father 
and  Saviour,  must  come  to  our  aid  in  this  great  crisis  of  our 
country's  fate,  or  all  our  blood  and  treasure  may  still  fail  of  ac- 
complishing that  restoration  of  National  unity  and  concord,  which 
is  the  only  aim  of  all  true  patriots. 

Once  more,  then,  let  me  express  the  earnest  hope,  before  taking 
my  seat,  that  while  every  thing  in  our  power  is  done  to  sustain 
and  uphold  the  physical  strength  and  military  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, these  religious  associations  whose  anniversaries  have  so 
long  shed  a  hallowed  influence  over  this  last  week  of  May,  may 
still  1)0  counted,  as  they  deserve  to  be  counted,  among  the  best 
sanitary  commissions,  not  only  for  our  own  armies,  but  for  the 
whole  country  ;  and  that  their  treasuries  may  not  fail  of  being 
replenished  with  abundant  means  for  carrying  on  the  glorious 
work  to  which  they  are  pledged  and  consecrated. 


AFRICAN    COLONIZATION. 


A    SPEECH    MADE    AT    THE    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    COLONIZATION 

SOCIETY,   MAY  28,  1862. 


After  the  interesting  and  admirable  address  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (the  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge),  which  we  have  all 
heard  with  so  much  gratification,  I  shall  detain  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  hut  a  very  few  minutes.  I  came  here  rather  to  listen 
than  to  speak.  Your  worthy  Secretary  will  bear  me  witness  that 
I  declined  to  be  responsible  for  any  formal  address  on  this  occa- 
sion. Bvit  I  could  not  resist  the  appeal  of  your  President,  a  day 
or  two  since,  that  I  would  give  expression  in  a  few  brief  sentences 
to  the  interest  which  I  feel  in  the  cause  in  which  we  arc  assem- 
bled. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  my  friends,  the  cause  of  African  colonization 
has  assumed  a  new  interest,  a  new  importance,  in  view  of  the 
existing  condition  of  our  country.  Whatever  indifference  any  of 
us  may  have  heretofore  felt  in  regard  to  it,  there  is  now  an  emer- 
gency to  which  no  one  can  be  altogether  insensible.  And  no  one 
I  think,  can  help  rejoicing  that  tliere  is  a  society  already  in 
existence ;  with  an  established  national  organization ;  with 
branches  in  so  many  of  the  States;  with  most  valuable  experi- 
ence already  acquired ;  with  carefully  considered  and  deliberately 
adopted  plans ;  and  prepared,  providentially  prepared,  to  meet, 
in  so  considerable  degree,  the  precise  emergency  which  has  now 
arisen. 

There    need    ])C    no  (luestion    here,  ujioii    subjects   which    are 

giving  occasion  to  so  much  angry  controversy  elsewhere.     I  need 

hardly  say  that  I  am  no  advocate  of  any  wholesale  projects  of 

emancipation,  —  whether  under  the  color  of  confiscation,  or  upon 
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any  pretence  of  the  imaginary  necessities  of  martial  law.  The 
adoption  of  any  such  scheme  would  do  nothing  l)ut  aggravate 
and  protract  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  mere  agita- 
tion of  it  has  already  increased  the  emljarrassments  of  the 
Government  and  the  perils  of  our  patriot  volunteers.  But  none 
of  us  can  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  whatever  policy  may  prevail 
on  points  like  these,  a  vast  number  of  the  African  race  will  be, 
and  indeed  have  already  been,  thrown  upon  the  Country  by  the 
unavoidable  contingencies  of  tlie  existing  rebellion,  for  whom  a 
policy  of  some  sort  must  be  adopted.  And  the  simple  question 
submitted  to  us  now,  is  whether  the  means  shall  be  supplied  for 
transporting  to  the  land  from  which  they  sprung,  such  of  these 
persons  as  may  be  found  willing  and  ready  to  go  there,  and  who 
would  otherwise  be  destined  to  a  reluctant  and  wretched  exist- 
ence upon  our  own  shores. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  my  friends,  that,  under  the  auspices 
of  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  all  sections  of  the  Union, 
—  men  for  the  like  of  whom  our  country  is  looking,  and  looking 
in  vain,  in  this  hour  of  its  agony,  —  men  like  Henry  Clay,  whose 
bugle-note  at  this  moment  would  be  better  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  Union,  —  the  American 
Colonization  Society  was  originally  formed,  and  has  been  steadily 
maintained,  altogether  upon  the  principle  of  voluntary  emigra- 
tion. It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  great  Emigrant  Aid 
Society  ;  not  designed  to  drive  out  from  our  land  any  wlio  may 
deliberately  desire  to  remain  here,  but  only  to  afford  tlie  means 
of  transportation  to  those  who  may  wish  to  return  to  the  old, 
original,  and  only  true  home  of  the  African  race. 

Of  that  home  it  has  been  well  said,  by  the  worthy  President  of 
the  i)arent  society  (Mr.  Latrobe),  that  "  Lil)eria  is  the  j)ortal." 
There,  a  noble  colony  has  already  been  planted ;  there,  churches 
and  schools  have  been  instituted ;  a  college,  even,  inaugurated  ; 
and  a  constitution  of  government,  framed  after  the  model  of  our 
own  republic,  and  provided  witli  all  the  securities  of  a  just  and 
equal  aihninistration,  is  there  already  in  successful  operation. 
There,  at  that  open  gateway, — better  than  any  Port  Royal  which 
we  are  likely  to  establish  on  our  own  Continent,  —  Africa  stands, 
ready  to  welcome  back  to  a  condition  of  peace  and  prosperity 
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those  of  her  children,  or  their  descendants,  who  may  have  been 
torn  from  her  in  the  prosecution  of  a  barbarous  traffic. 

It  may  be  that  other  and  larger  colonies  may  be  found  neces- 
sary hereafter.  It  may  be  that  other  and  nearer  places  may 
hereafter  be  found,  for  carrying  out  more  conveniently  and  more 
effectively  the  great  scheme  of  colonization,  as  it  may  be  devel- 
oped Ijy  future  events.  For  the  present,  however,  Liberia  is 
sufficient ;  and  with  its  estal)lished  mstitutions,  its  increasing 
trade,  and  its  now  recognized  independence,  it  presents  the  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  accomplishing  the  great  ends  for  which 
this  Society  was  formed. 

My  friends,  if  the  only  effect  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  that 
colony  were  to  establish  a  permanent  foothold  for  civilization  and 
Christianity  in  Africa,  the  cause  would  be  worthy  of  our  most  fa- 
vorable attention,  and  might  well  be  ranked  among  the  most 
interesting  and  important  Missionary  enterprises  of  the  age. 

But  when  it  is  regarded  in  connection  with  the  present  emer- 
gencies of  our  own  land ;  when  it  is  contemplated  as  furnishing 
the  first  successful  example  of  a  movement  which  may,  at  some 
future  day,  relieve  our  country  from  the  difficulties  and  dissen- 
sions which  are  inevitably  incident  to  the  continuance  of  such 
vast  and  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  the  African  race,  whether 
bond  or  free,  witliin  our  limits,  —  it  calls  for  a  still  more  earnest 
and  zealous  suj)port. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  wisdom,  moder- 
ation, and  patriotism  we  all  concur  in  acknowledging  and 
admiring,  —  whether  as  exhibited  in  the  measures  he  has  taken 
to  overcome  the  assaults  of  his  enemies,  or  to  overrule  the  mad 
and  monstrous  projects  of  some  of  his  friends,  —  lias  urgently 
and  repeatedly  insisted,  as  we  all  remember,  that  a  Avell-devised 
scheme  of  colonization  is  one  of  the  great  necessities  of  the 
present  liour.  1  bislieve  that,  in  doing  so,  he  has  expressed 
the  opinion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  out 
of  New  England:  aiul  1  trust  it  may  prove,  in  New  England 
also. 

For  myself,  certainly,  I  say  amen  to  this  declaration  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  with  all  my  heart.  Every  consideration  of  justice 
both  to  the  l»lack  man  and  to  the  white;  every  regard   for  the 
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welfare  both  of  Africa  and  America ;  every  dictate  of  humanity 
both  to  bond  and  free — concur,  in  my  opinion,  in  commending 
the  cause  of  Colonization  this  day  to  a  general  sympathy  and  a 
generous  support  which  it  has  never  before  received ;  and  I  am 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  give  this  brief  l)ut  heartfelt  "  God 
speed"  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  it. 
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A    STAR   FOR    EYERY    STATE,   AND  A 
STATE    FOR    EYERY    STAR. 

A  SPEECH  MADE  ON  BOSTON  COMMON  AT  THE  MASS  MEETING  IN  AID  OF  RECRUITING, 

AUGUST  27,  1862. 


I  AM  here,  fellow-citizens,  at  short  notice,  and  I  hope  to  make  a 
short  speecli.  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  could  make  it  as  short,  as 
sharp,  and  as  burning,  as  the  battle  must  now  be  which  is  at 
length  to  bring  back  peace  to  our  afflicted  land !  Would  to 
Heaven  that  I  cou\d  say  any  thing,  or  do  any  thing,  which  might 
contribute  to  the  success  of  this  occasion,  and  of  the  cause  which 
it  is  designed  to  promote !  It  is  a  time  when  every  one  of  us 
should  ask  himself,  day  by  day,  and  night  by  niglit,  at  morning, 
and  at  evening,  and  at  noonday,  "  What  can  I  say,  or  what  can 
I  do,  for  my  country,  and  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  its 
defence  ? " 

Yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  how  powerless  are  any  mere  empty 
words  in  presence  of  such  a  multitude  as  this,  and  still  more  in 
presence  of  such  events  as  those  which  have  called  us  together. 
The  scene  around  us,  and  the  sounds  which  have  attended  it,  are 
more  eloquent  and  more  impressive  than  any  human  oratory. 
The  rolling  drum,  the  pealing  bells,  the  tramp  of  marching  battal- 
ions, the  shouts  of  surging  multitudes,  —  these  are  the  only 
sounds  to-day  which  seem  to  fill  or  satisfy  the  ear ;  and  the 
only  adequate  words  which  the  vocabulary  of  American  Patriot- 
ism can  supjjly  for  such  an  hour  as  this,  are,  "Recruit,  enlist, 
gird  on  your  armor,  and  go  forth  to  the  rescue  of  our  brethren  in 
the  field,  and  to  the  deliverance  of  our  l)eloved  country." 

What  else  can  any  one  say  ?     Every  form  of  argument  and  of 
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appeal  has  been  exhausted.  It  is  vain  to  review  the  past ;  we 
cannot  recall  it.  It  is  vain  to  speculate  on  the  future ;  we  can- 
not penetrate  its  hidden  depths.  It  is  vain,  and  worse  than  vain, 
to  criticise  and  cavil  about  the  present.  We  must  have  confi- 
dence in  somebody.  We  must  not  only  trust  in  God,  but  we  must 
trust  in  the  Government  which  is  over  us,  and  in  the  generals 
whom  that  Government  has  commissioned.  For  one,  I  mean  to 
hold  fast  my  faith  in  them  all,  —  Halleck,  McClellan,  Pope,  Mc- 
Dowell, Burnside,  Baidvs,  and  all  the  rest, —  until  something 
besides  bad  fortune,  or  malignant  rumor,  or  base  suspicions,  shall 
have  occurred  to  shake  it. 

Meantime  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  The  stern  and  solemn  fact  is  before  us,  that  our  country 
has  now  been  engaged  for  more  than  a  year  past  in  one  of  the 
fiercest  and  bloodiest  wars  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
The  stern  and  solemn  fact  is  before  us,  that  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  the  loyal  men  of  the  land  have  been  found  inadequate 
to  overcome  the  wanton  and  wicked  rebellion  which  has  lifted  its 
parricidal  hands  against  the  nation.  The  stern  and  solemn  fact 
is  before  us,  that  though  so  many  glorious  successes  have  been 
accomplished,  and  so  many  deeds  of  heroic  daring  performed, 
our  gallant  army  has  recently  encountered  a  series  of  checks  and 
reverses  which  have  once  more  put  almost  every  thing  in  peril. 
The  stern  and  startling  fact  is  before  us  and  upon  us,  that  the 
President  has  been  constrained  to  call  for  twice  800,000  more 
men  to  rescue  us  from  defeat,  and  to  give  us  a  hope  of  finishing 
successfully  the  Herculean  labor  of  restoring  the  national  au- 
thoi'ity. 

Who  can  hesitate  for  a  moment  what  answer  shall  be  given  to 
this  call  ?  Who  can  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say,  that  every 
thing  which  is  needed,  every  thing  which  is  asked  for,  in  such  an 
emergency,  shall  be  supplied,  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar, 
—  even  though  another  300,000,  and  still  another,  should  be 
dcniaii(l(ul  liereafter? 

I  rejoice,  my  friends,  to  be  able  to  bear  witness  to  the  feeling 
which  exists  in  some  other  parts  of  our  Commonwealth  and  of 
our  country.  Absent  from  home  for  six  weeks  past,  I  have 
visited  more  than  one  of  our  sister  States  of  the  North.      x\t 
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Buffalo,  I  was  in  company  with  some  of  my  old  conservative 
friends,  such  as  the  late  Governor  of  New,  York,  Washington 
Hunt,  and  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Millard  Fill- 
more. The  best  illustration  of  their  views  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  patriotic  ex-President  is  in  actual  command  of  the  Home 
Guard  of  that  beautiful  Lake  City  ;  and  is  seldom,  or  never, 
absent  from  their  evening  drills.  I  was  at  Niagara ;  but  not 
even  the  roaring  of  that  mighty  cataract  could  drown  the  cries  of 
the  country  struggling  in  the  rapids  of  this  gigantic  rebellion, 
and  a  new  and  noble  regiment  was  just  beginning  to  be  organ- 
ized there,  under  the  gallant  Peter  A.  Porter,  which  has  now 
already  taken  up  its  march  for  the  Potomac. 

Standing,  at  Saratoga,  on  the  piazza  of  one  of  the  hotels, 
with  the  present  worthy  Governor  of  New  York,  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  order  for  the  new  draft  was  first  promulga- 
ted, he  said  to  me,  "  The  North  has  not  yet  put  forth  a  qmirter 
of  its  strength.  It  must  now  put  forth  its  whole  strength." 
And,  since  the  words  were  uttered,  no  less  than  fifty  new  regi- 
ments have  been  organized  in  the  Empire  State,  and  no  less 
than  seventeen  of  them  are  already  under  marcliing  orders  for 
Washington. 

At  West  Point,  I  had  the  privilege  of  passing  a  portion  of 
several  days  in  company  with  our  ever-honored  veteran  chieftain, 
—  Winfield  Scott;  and  though  I  may  not  quote  any  words  of 
private  conversation,  I  did  not  leave  him  without  the  un<loubting 
assurance,  not  only  that  the  warmest  wisii  of  liis  still-glowing 
heart  was  that  the  new  levies  of  six  hundred  thousand  men 
should  be  promptly  supi)lied,  but  that  the  sober  conviction  of  his 
judgment  was  that  with  these  re-enforcements  promptly  supplied, 
we  could  scatter  the  Confederate  army,  scare  out  tliuir  infernal 
guerilla  hordes,  and  finish  the  war  triumphantly  at  no  distant 
day. 

There,  too,  I  met  the  generous  and  true-hearted  Crittenden. 
I  accompanied  him  to  the  camii  <»f  the  Cadets,  and  saw  the 
emotion  with  wliich  he  grasjjed  the  hand  of  the  young  Kentucki- 
ans  who  cliistcrfil  around  liini.  One  of  them  was  a  son  of  that 
noble  i)reaclier  and  j.atritjt,  Rol)ert  J.  Preckenridge,  of  Danville; 
and  an-jlhcr,  whose  name  1  am  ashamed  to  have  forgotten,  but 
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which  history  will  not  forget,  was  a  young  Kentuckiau  of  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who,  having  been  already  wounded  while 
serving  as  a  volunteer  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  had  now  come 
to  prepare  for  future  responsibilities  by  studying  the  science 
of  war. 

All  honor  from  this  great  assembly  on  Boston  Common  to  these 
loyal  and  patriotic  men  of  the  Border  States,  who  have  endured 
so  many  of  the  worst  hardships  and  sharpest  trials  of  this  terrible 
struggle,  and  who  have  still  been  found  faithful  among  the  faith- 
less ! 

Nor  have  I  been  without  some  recent  opportunity  of  observing 
what  is  going  on  in  a  remote  part  of  our  own  Commonwealth. 
No  sooner  had  I  entered  her  limits  than  1  was  called  (ni  to  ad- 
dress a  war  meeting  in  one  of  the  lovely  villages  of  Berkshire. 
At  Pittsfield,  too,  I  visited  the  camp  of  an  almost  completed  regi- 
ment. Everywhere  the  flag  was  flying,  everywhere  the  drums 
were  beating,  everywhere  the  alarm  bell  was  ringing.  xVnd  what 
else  —  wliat  else  can  we  do  ?  What  else — -what  else  can  we  say 
but  "  enlist,  recruit,  gird  yourselves  for  the  battle  !  "  For  myself, 
clinging  to  the  hope  of  adjustment  to  the  last  moment ;  hoping 
and  praying,  as  I  have  done,  that  the  policy  of  man  or  the  good 
Providence  of  God  might  still  open  a  door  of  escape  from  this 
bloody  arbitrament  of  a  most  unnatural  and  althorrcnt  family 
quarrel ;  and  holding  myself  ever  open  to  conviction,  even  now, 
if  any  way  of  reconciliation  and  restoration  should  present  itself, 
—  I  can  see,  as  the  case  now  stands,  nothing,  nothing  whatever 
to  be  done,  but  to  put  forth  our  whole  strength,  to  summon  up  all 
the  energy  we  possess,  and  to  overcome  and  overwhelm  this  rebel- 
lion by  every  means  in  our  power. 

Boston,  I  need  not  say,  is  alive  to  the  emergency.  Tliougli  I 
have  been  at  home  little  more  than  four  and  twenty  hours,  I  have 
seen  enough  at  every  corner  of  the  street,  I  see  enough  before  me 
at  this  moment,  to  assure  me  that  all  will  be  right  with  her.  New 
England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  the  ca])ital  of 
New  Englauil  will  not  be  wanting  to  the  call.  Let  Sullolk  and 
Essex,  and  Norfolk  and  Worcester,  and  Plymouth  and  Ihistol, 
and  Berkshire  and  old  Hampshire  emulate  each  other,  as  they 
are  now  doing,  in  furnishing  their  full  quota,  in  anticipation  of 
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any  draft,  and  history  will  still  record  of  old  Massachusetts,  that 
she  was  second  to  no  other  State  in  defending  that  Union,  which 
all  the  world  knows  she  was  second  to  no  other  State  in  estab- 
lishing. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  all  remember,  my  friends,  that  it  is  the 
Union,  and  nothing  more  nor  less  nor  other  than  the  Union,  for 
which  we  are  contending.  Let  us  keep  ever  in  mind  those  excel- 
lent Avords  of  Mr.  Seward,  that  it  is  enough  for  us  now  to  strain 
every  nerve  in  putting  down  the  Demon  of  EcbcUion,  witliout 
stopping  to  quarrel  among  ourselves  about  any  lesser  demons, 
whether  imaginary  or  real. 

Let  us  keep  ever  in  mind  that  noble,  and  still  more  recent  and 
emphatic  declaration  of  our  patriotic  President,  that  if  there  be 
any  man  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  he  could  either 
destroy  or  save  something  besides  the  Union,  —  no  matter  what  it 
is,  —  he  is  not  of  that  man's  party. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  not  engaged  in  a  war  of  the 
North  against  the  South,  but  a  war  of  the  Nation  against  those 
who  have  risen  up  to  destroy  it.  Let  us  keep  our  eyes  and  our 
hearts  steadily  fixed  upon  the  old  flag  of  our  fathers,  —  the  same 
to-day  as  when  it  was  first  lifted  in  triumpji  at  Saratoga,  or  first 
struck  down  in  madness  at  Sumter.  That  flag  tells  our  whole 
story.  We  must  do  whatever  we  do,  and  whatever  is  necessary 
to  be  done,  with  the  paramount  purpose  of  preserving  it,  untorn 
and  untarnished,  in  all  its  radiance  and  in  all  its  just  signifi- 
cance. We  must  be  true  to  every  tint  of  its  red,  white,  and  blue. 
Behold  it  at  this  moment  streaming  from  every  window  and 
watch-tower  and  cupola  of  our  fair  city.  It  has  a  star  for 
every  State.  Let  us  resolve  that  there  shall  still  be  a  State 
for  every  star.  Let  this  be  our  watchword,  in  speech  and  in 
song,  and  still  more  in  the  whole  civil  and  military  policy  of  the 
war, — A  Star  for  every  State,  and  a  State  for  every  Star, 
—  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  our  own  strong  arms,  we 
may  once  more  see  that  flag  waving  in  triumph  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

llul  Id  us  not  forget  that  tlie  time  is  short,  —  tliat  wliat  we 
liave  lo  <!(»  nuist  be  done  quickly  ;  and  let  us  make  a  short,  shar]), 
strenuous  elfort,  and  finish  the  work  at  whatever  innnediate  sacri- 
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fice  of  treasure  or  of  blood.  AVe  owe  it  to  ourselves,  we  owe  it 
to  all  the  world,  to  bring  this  terrible  struggle  to  a  decisive  issue 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  "  Now  or  never,"  was  the  legend 
upon  one  of  the  banners  which  just  caught  my  eye.  It  is  now 
or  never  with  the  Union  ;  now  or  never  with  the  Constitution ; 
now  or  never  with  the  wide  arch  of  oui-  ranged  Republic.  Let 
us  take  a  lesson  of  desperate  energy  from  the  rebels  themselves, 
—  yes,  or  from  the  Prince  of  Rebels,  as  he  cries  to  his  apostate 
host  in  the  immortal  epic,  "  Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen." 


lEISH    RECRUITS. 


A  SPEECH  MADE  AT   A  MEETING   FOR  ENLISTING  A  NEW  IRISH  REGIMENT  AT 
FANEUIL  HALL,   SEPTEMBER  9,   1862. 


I  HAVE  come,  fellow-citizens,  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  this 
evening,  not  because  I  have  any  confidence  that  I  can  say  any 
thing  worth  your  hearing,  —  and  still  less  from  an  idea  that  any 
thing  would  remain  to  be  said  after  Mr.  Everett  had  spoken, — 
but  because  I  was  unwilling  to  decline  any  service  which  the 
Connnittee  of  Arrangements  for  this  occasion  have  thonght  me 
ca])able  of  rendering  to  the  cause  in  which  you  are  assembled. 

1  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  not  here  as  an  Irishman.  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  remembering,  however,  in  this  presence,  that  if 
there  be  any  little  Irish  blood  in  my  veins,  and  very  little  there  is, 
I  know,  it  is  of  a  sort  not  to  be  disowned  or  ashamed  of;  com- 
ing as  it  docs  —  remotely  and  sluggishly,  I  confess,  but  still 
directly  —  from  tlie  same  old  family  fountain  with  that  which 
coursed  along  the  arteries  and  kindled  at  the  heart  of  one  who 
loved  his  country  "not  wisely,  perhaps,  but  too  well,"  —  your 
own  ])atri()t  martyr,  Einmett. 

I  wish  I  liad  a  fuller  measure  of  his  fervid  eloquence  for  meet- 
ing such  a  call  as  this.  But  with  such  measure  as  I  have,  I  am 
here,  as  a  IJostoiiian,  to  unite  with  the  Mayor  and  our  fellow- 
citizens  generally,  in  expressing  the  deep  sense  we  all  entertain 
of  the  noble  part  which  has  been  taken  by  so  many  of  our  Irish 
brethren  in  the  unhappy  national  struggle  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, and  the  hearty  sympathy  we  all  feel  in  the  efforts  they  are 
making  to  organize  still  anolhcr  Irish  regiment. 

And  now,  my  friends  of  Ihe  Emerald  Isle,  I  need  enter  into  no 
consideration  of  the  condition  of  your  adoi)ted  land,  —  that  land 
w  hicli  lias  so  long  been  the  hope  and  the  refuge  (.)f  the  oppressed 
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of  every  clime.  You  all  know  too  well  tlie  liistory  of  the  past 
year.  You  all  know  too  well  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
hour.  Your  own  gallant  Corcoran,  who  has  as  few  superiors  in 
using  the  tongue  as  he  has  in  wielding  the  sword,  and  who  seems 
to  possess  the  art  of  raising  regiments,  —  yes,  of  raising  V)rigades. 
and  legions,  —  as  well  as  of  commanding  them,  he  has  told  you 
the  whole  state  of  the  case  in  terms  more  felicitous  and  more 
forcible  than  any  which  I  can  employ. 

Indeed,  if  any  Irishman  desires  to  know  this  night  the  cause 
in  which  he  is  called  to  enlist,  he  will  find  it  illustrated  in  full 
by  the  words  and  by  the  deeds  of  his  own  compatriots.  If  it  is 
not  enough  to  toll  him  that  it  is  the  cause  in  which  the  heroic 
Corcoran  endured  that  long  and  cruel  imprisonment,  and  came 
out  a  more  unyielding  defender  of  it  than  ever  before ;  tell  him, 
too,  that  it  is  the  cause  in  which  Meagher  and  Mvdligan  and 
Shields  have  perilled  their  lives,  and  in  which  our  lamented  Cass 
has  just  gone  down  to  a  hero's  grave.  And  if  he  needs  still 
farther  iufoi-mation,  tell  him  it  is  the  cause  in  which  the  vener- 
able and  eloquent  Archbishop  of  New  York  traversed  a  wintry 
ocean  to  confront  the  prejudices  of  the  Old  World,  not  oOicially, 
indeed,  but  with  an  authority  more  imposing  and  impressive  than 
that  of  any  commissioned  diplomatist,  and  returned  to  render  an 
account  of  his  mission  in  a  pulilic  discourse,  whose  trumpet  tones 
ouo-ht  to  find  an  echo,  and  I  trust  have  found  an  echo,  in  every 
Irish  heart  throughout  the  land. 

What  Iiishman,  or  what  American,  desires  better  testimony, 
or  worthier  witnesses  than  these  ?  They  have  each  presented  to 
you  the  simple  facts  that  the  American  Union  has  been  wantonly 
and  wickedly  assailed  ;  tluit  the  best  and  most  beneficent  Con- 
stitution and  laws  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  have  been 
causelessly  and  treacherously  set  at  defiance  ;  that  the  old  flag 
of  our  fathers  has  been  madly  torn  down  and  lianipl.'d  in  the 
dust  by  those  who  were  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  of  honor 
to  defend  it.  They  have  each  e.xlio it cl  you  to  discard  all  party 
prejudices,  to  renounce  all  sectional  issues,  and  to  rally  without 
delay  to  the  rescue  of  that  flag,  and  to  the  restoration  of  (he 
national  authority  which  it  has  so  long  and  so  j.roudly  repre- 
sented. 
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And  if  they  were  here  with  us  to-night,  they  would  tell  you 
that  the  demand  for  your  services  is  greater  and  more  urgent 
than  ever  before ;  that  the  enemy  are  even  now  thundering  at 
the  gates  of  our  ca])ital ;  tliat  their  advanced  battalions  are 
already  far  along  within  the  lines  of  Maryland,  and  their  scouts 
and  pickets  hovering  along  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
they  would  add  that  the  moment  had  at  last  arrived,  when,  if  we 
conld  only  succeed  in  striking  a  sharp,  sudden,  vigorous,  united 
blow,  we  might  sever  the  very  neck  of  the  rebellion,  and  leave  it 
gasping  in  the  bed  of  the  Potomac  or  the  Susquehanna ;  but  that 
delay,  liesitation,  half-way  and  halting  measures  might  cost  us 
the  best  and  even  the  last  hopes  of  a  united  country. 

And  what  more  can  any  one  tell  you  ?  What  other  incitement 
could  you  have  to  rush  to  arms,  to  close  up  your  ranks,  and  to 
march  forward  to  the  great  decisive  battle  of  the  Republic  ? 

I  have  sometimes  heard  it  whispered,  indeed,  and  even  more 
than  whispered,  that  we  needed  a  new  watchword  and  a  new  war- 
cry, —  that  the  old  appeals  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  had  lost  their  magic  spell,  and  would 
no  longer  wake  the  souls  of  the  people.  Away  with  all  such 
suggestions,  —  emanating,  as' they  so  often  do,  from  those  whose 
wish  is  father  to  the  thought !  As  soon  would  I  l)elieve  that  the 
green  banner  of  Erin  had  lost  its  charm  over  those  who  had  once 
been  privileged  to  hail  it  as  their  own  !  Away  with  sncli  sugges- 
tions !  there  is  no  i)lacc  for  them  in  Faneuil  llall.  They  cannot 
abide  the  visible  frown  even  of  these  pictured  patriots.  How 
would  they  endure  the  living  presence  of  a  AVashington  or  a 
Webster  I  From  every  one  of  these  honest  Irish  and  American 
hearts,  which  are  beating  here  to-night  in  perfect  accord  to  the 
music  of  the  Union,  I  hear  the  cry,  —  Away  with  all  such  sug- 
gestions at  an  hour  like  tliis ! 

This  is  not  the  time,  my  liicnds,  as  I  think,  and  as  I  know  you 
think,  lor  advancing  any  policy  except  the  single,  simple,  straight- 
forward policy  of  standing  by  tlir  flag  and  defending  the  country. 
More  especially  is  it  not  a  time  for  attempting  or  agitating  any 
policy  which  may  aggravate  or  complicate  still  I'urther  the  exist- 
ing ))ui'<l(;ns  and  rcsponsil»ilitics  of  the  Border  States.  Heaven 
knows   llicy  have  load  enough   to  carry  at  this  moment.     The 
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enemy  is  at  their  doors,  —  not  quite  yet  at  ours.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  for  us  to  be  Union  men,  and  to  do  our  duty  as  Union 
men,  especially  those  ot"  us  wlio  have  passed  the  age  of  s('r\ic(;  in 
the  Held.  We  are  called  upon,  indeed,  to  send  luiili  to  the  Itattle 
our  sons,  our  brothers,  and  our  dearest  friends;  and  too  ol'tc-n 
Ave  receive  them  back  again,  maimed  or  wounded,  bent  down 
with  disease,  or  it  may  be  in  the  cold  embraces  of  death.  JJut 
our  houses  and  our  hearthstones,  though  some  of  tlicm  may  l^c 
desolate,  are  still  secure.  No  merciless  marauders  arc  pi-o\vling 
around  our  dwellings.  No  desperate  guei-illas  are  plundering 
our  warehouses  or  threatening  our  lives.  And  Faneuil  Hall  is 
still  left  to  us  undisturbed,  where  we  may  not  only  consuh  in 
safety  about  our  duties  to  the  living,  but  where,  as  to-day,  we 
may  pay  the  last  sad  honors  to  such  as  have  adiliMl  lustre  to  the 
noblest  names  by  dying  in  defence  of  the  Constitution. 

But  how  has  it  been  —  how  is  it  now  —  with  many  of  our  loyal 
sister  States  ?  with  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  and 
Maryland  ?  How,  even  at  this  hour,  with  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  ? 
Who  can  think  of  the  horrors  which  so  many  of  our  brethren  of 
the  Border  States—  men,  women,  and  children  —  iiave  suffered, 
and  are  suffering  more  than  ever  at  this  instant,  without  yearning 
for  an  opportunity  to  strike  an  effective  blow  in' their  behalf? 

Mr.  Mayor  and  fellow-citizens,  Irish  and  American,  h't  me  not 
conclude  without  a  few  solemn  and  earnest  words  from  my  deci> 
est  convictions  of  duty.  We  know  not  how  much  longer  this 
terrible  struggle  is  to  last,  and  we  cannot  foresee  its  future  inci- 
dents. If  we  have  much  to  hope,  we  are  certainly  not  without 
•  much  to  fear.  Our  first  duty  is  never  to  despair  of  the  Republic. 
But,  next  to  that,  as  things  are  at  this  moment,  1  know  of  no 
higher  obligation  resting  upon  us  all  than  to  do  what  we  can, 
and  to  do  all  that  we  can,  and  to  do  it  as  speedily  as  we  can,  for 
the  relief  and  rescue  of  our  afflicted  brethren  of  the  Border  States. 
And  I  know  of  no  higher  obligation  or  interest  than  to  forl)ear 
from  pressing  upon  the  President,  or  upon  anybody  rise,  any 
policy,  military  or  civil,  which  could  weaken  their  hands,  or  in 
crease  the  fearful  odds  against  which  they  are  contending. 

The  great  Central  and  Western  States,  —  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  Indiana  and   Illinois,  Missouri  and  Maryland,  Tennessee 
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and  glorious  old  Kentucky,  —  destined,  I  fear,  to  be  again,  as  of 
yore,  "the  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  —  these  great  Central  and 
Western  States  have  at  this  moment,  under  God,  the  destinies 
of  this  repul)Iic  in  their  hands.  They  are  the  very  pivot  States  of 
the  Union  cause.  Upon  them  hangs  and  hinges  at  this  hour  the 
whole  great  struggle.  New  York,  with  her  i^re-eminent  connner- 
cial  wealth  and  power,  and  her  close  proximity  to  many  of  them, 
may  well  assert  a  leading  influence  in  their  movements  and  coun- 
sels. But  oh !  let  us  in  New  England  be  content  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  single  end  of  sending  aid  and  re-enforcements  to  our 
brethren  in  the  field.  And  even  if  any  of  us  have  ever  so  sin- 
cerely or  ever  so  ardently  at  heart  any  peculiar  policy  of  our  own, 
let  us  sacrifice  the  poor  satisfaction  of  an  unthuely  utterance  and 
advocacy  of  it  —  at  the  risk  of  throwing  discord  into  our  own 
ranks  —  for  the  sake  of  that  Union  which  ought  to  be  the  supreme 
object  of  all  our  efforts.  Let  us  sustain  the  President  in  holding 
up  the  flag  of  the  Union,  pure  and  simple.  Let  us  rally  around 
the  gallant  Halleck  and  the  noble  McClellan  in  fighting  the  simple 
battle  of  the  Constitution.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  their  repeated 
injunctions,  that  "  this  is  not  a  war  of  rapine,  revenge,  or  sub- 
jugation," and  that  it  "  shonld  be  conducted  on  the  highest 
principles  known  to  Christian  civilization."  Let  us  breatlie  no 
challenges  or  defiances  towards  foreign  nations,  nor  indulge  in 
any  boastful  and  savage  threats  abont  extinguishing  sister  States 
or  exterminating  their  inhabitants.  And  let  us  look  nj),  humbly 
and  devoutly,  to  Ilini  who  j)rcsideth  over  all  States  and  sitteth 
above  all  stars,  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  our  rulers,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  our  defenders,  and  to  spare  our  beloved  country 
from  confusion  and  chaos. 


THE  CHURCH  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE 

AVAR. 


REMARKS  AT  THE  TRIENNIAL  CONVENTIOX  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WITH  A  REPORT  AND  RESOLUTIONS,  NEW  YORK,  OCTO- 
BER 9,   1862. 


I  CHEERFULLY  Comply,  Mr.  President,  with  the  call  which  the 
Reverend  Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  just  made  upon  me, 
l)y  reading-  to  the  House  a  Report  with  which  I  am,  perhajis,  more 
lamiliar  than  he  himself  is.  It  is  true  that  I  held  the  pen  of  the 
Committee  in  putting  into  final  shape  the  Resolutions  on  which 
they  have  agreed.  I  wish  that  the  pen  had  been  more  adequate 
to  the  occasion.  I  feel  bound,  however,  in  justice  to  others  as 
well  as  to  myself,  to  saj^,  that  neither  the  Report  nor  the  Resolu- 
tions are  precisely  what  I  originally  proposed  ;  and  that  while  I 
shrink  from  no  responsibility  in  regard  to  them,  and  am  ready  to 
defend  them  to  the  best  of  ni}''  ability,  I  am  quite  unwilling  to 
monopolize  any  credit,  or  any  criticism  or  censure,  which  may 
attach  to  them. 

The  results  at  which  the  Committee  have  arrived,  have  been 
reached,  as  all  other  results  must  be  reached,  in  Committees  or  in 
the  House,  and  everywhere  else  in  this  world,  by  many  conijiaii- 
sons  of  opinion,  and  by  many  mutual  concessions  of  individual 
preferences,  both  as  to  matters  of  phraseology  and  as  to  matters 
of  substance;  and  1  heartily  hope,  for  the  sake  of  that  peace  and 
unity  in  the  Church,  which  would  be  one  of  tlie  best  omens  of 
future  peace  and  harmony  for  our  beloved  counti-y,  1b:ii  thi'i-e 
will  be  as  much  disposition  for  mutual  conciliation  and  conces- 
sion in  the  Convention  as  there  has  been  in  the  Coniniiiiee. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  for  ini'  to  add  that  the  final  una- 
nimity of  the  Committee  was  attained  yesterday,  immedialely  after 
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the  Solemn  Service  in  which  we  had  all  united,  and  under  the 
very  roof  beneath  which  that  Service  was  held,  —  while  from  the 
magnificent  spire  above  us  the  Flag  of  the  Union  was  waving  in 
all  its  purity  and  pride,  only  lower,  in  all  our  eyes  and  in  all  our 
hearts,  than  the  liallowed  emblem  of  our  religion.  If  any  thing 
has  resulted  from  our  deliberations,  under  such  circumstances, 
which  may  tend  to  the  harmony  of  the  Convention  and  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  let  the  influence  be  ascribed  to  that  impressive 
Service,  and  to  Him  to  whom  we  trust  our  prayers  were  not 
offered  in  vain. 

REPORT. 

The  Special  Committee  of  Nine,  to  whom  were  referred  the 
several  propositions  offered  successively  by  Messrs.  Brunot,  Car- 
penter, Andrews,  Hoffman,  and  Warren,  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Burgess  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leeds, —  all  of  th'em  relating  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  Church  as  affected  by  the  condition  of  our  country, 
—  respectfully  submit  the  following  Report :  — 

The  Committee  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
and  with  the  difficulty  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them.  They  have 
examined  with  care  all  the  various  Resolutions  which  have  been 
referred  to  them,  and  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  subsequent  sug- 
gestions, whicli  have  been  made  in  debate,  by  members  of  this 
Body  from  many  different  parts  of  our  country. 

In  framing  the  Resolutions  which  they  have  at  length,  after 
much  deliberation,  agreed  upon,  they  have  had  three  leading  ob- 
jects in  view.  They  have  designed  to  leave  no  room  for  honest 
doubt,  or  even  for  invidious  misconstruction,  as  to  the  hearty 
loyalty  of  this  Body  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  desired  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  as  represented  in  this  Convention.  And  they  liave  at- 
tempted so  to  refer  to  th(!  course  of  our  brethren  who  are  not 
represented  liere,  as  to  shut  no  door  of  reconciliation  which  is 
still  open,  and  to  afford  the  hest  hope  that  ihey  may  still  be  in- 
duced to  reconsiiler  and  retrace  their  steps,  and  to  renew  their 
relations,  in  Chiisiian  love  and  loyalty,  to  a  common  church  and 
a  common  country. 

Tiie  C(Mnniitlee  have  felt  that  it  was  not  fit  for  this  Convention 
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to  act  or  to  speak  as  if  they  despaired,  or  in  any  degree  doubted, 
of  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  legitimate  national  anthority 
over  our  whole  land,  Tliey  have  felt,  too,  that  the  qnestion 
before  them  was  not  so  much  as  to  what  might  l)e  done,  or  what 
might  be  said,  by  this  Body,  as  a  matter  of  stern  justice,  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  authority  or  the  dignity  of  the  Church  ;  but  as  to 
what  it  was  wise  to  do  or  say  at  this  moment,  consistently  witli 
our  own  convictions,  and  with  a  view  to  preserve,  unbroken  and 
undisturbed,  every  remaining  link  or  tie  of  religious  association 
and  Christian  sympathy,  which  miglit  be  of  use  hereafter  in  ac- 
complishing the  great  end  of  restoring  our  National  Union. 

The  Committee  are  unwilling  to  conclude  their  Report  without 
one  other  suggestion.  While  there  could  have  been  no  hesitation, 
under  any  circumstances,  in  expressing,  now  and  always,  our 
earnest  and  abiding  loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  country,  its  Con- 
stitution and  its  Laws,  and  to  all  its  duly  constituted  authorities, 
they  have  felt  that  there  yet  rested  upon  this  Convention  the  most 
solemn  obligation  to  abstain  from  entering  upon  any  narrower 
questions,  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  domain  of  secular  jioli- 
tics.  Our  Blessed  Lord,  in  declaring  that  His  Kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  and  in  directing  us  to  render  unto  Cajsar  the  things 
that  are  Cesar's,  has  clearly  tauglit  us,  that  whether  as  Ministers 
or  as  Legislators  and  Councillors  of  His  Church,  we  are  to  refrain 
from  those  matters  wliicli  He  has  not  committed  to  our  care. 
There  is  doubtless  a  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  many,  in  clearly 
discerning  the  precise  boundary  line  between  the  suljjects  wliich 
come  Avithin  our  jurisdiction  and  proper  sphere  of  duty  as  Chris- 
tian Ministers  and  Ecclesiastical  Councillors,  and  such  as  belong 
exclusively  to  secular  politics.  But  the  Committee  can  hardly 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  general  concurrence  in  the  opinion 
that,  in  tliis  most  critical  period  in  the  histoiy  ul"  our  Chun-h  and 
of  our  country^  when  words  are  things,  and  wlicn  lash  utterances 
at  one  end  of  the  Union  may  co-operate  with  rash  acts  a(  the 
other  in  extinguishing  the  l)est  hopes  wliirli  remain  to  ns,  it  is 
wise  for  such  a  liody  as  this  to  err  on  tlic  safe  side,  if  we  must 
err  at  all  :  and  to  keep  ourselves  clearly  within  the  limits 
which  the  Councils  of  our  Church  have  liithrrto  so  uniforndy 
observed. 
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Ill  accordance  with  these  general  views,  the  undersigned  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  following  Resolutions :  — 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  of  this  stated 
Triennial  Convention,  that  assembling,  as  we  have  been  called  to  do, 
at  a  period  of  great  national  peril  and  deplorable  civil  convulsion,  it 
is  meet  and  proper  that  we  should  call  to  mind,  distinctly  and  publicly, 
that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  hath  ever 
held  and  taught,  in  the  language  of  one  of  its  articles  of  Religion,  that 
"it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  who  are  professors  of  the  Gospel  to  pay 
respectful  obedience  to  the  Civil  Authority,  regularly  and  legitimately 
constituted;"  and  hath  accordingly  incorporated  into  its  Liturgy  '"a 
Prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  all  in  Civil  Authoritv," 
and  "a  Prayer  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  be  used  during 
their  session  ; "  and  hath  bound  all  orders  of  its  Ministry  to  the  faithful 
and  constant  observance,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  of  these  and  all  other 
parts  of  i.ts  prescribed  ritual. 

Rcsoh-ed,  That  we  cannot  be  wholly  blind  to  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued,  in  their  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  their  civil  relations, 
since  this  Convention  last  met  in  perfect  harmony  and  love,  by  great 
numbers  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  this  Church,  within  certain 
States  of  our  Union  whirli  have  arra\ed  themselves  in  open  and  armed 
resistance  to  the  regularly  constituted  Government  of  our  Country  ;  and 
that  while,  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  forbearance,  we  refrain  from  employing 
towards  them  any  terms  of  condi-mnation  or  reproach,  and  would  ratlier 
bow  in  humiliation  before  our  common  Father  in  Heaven  for  the  sins 
which  have  brought  His  judgments  on  our  laud,  we  yet  feel  bound  to 
declare  our  solemn  sense  of  tiie  deep  and  grievous  wrong  wl:icli  they 
will  have  inflicted  on  tiie  great  Christian  Connnuniim  wliicii  tiiis  Conven- 
tion represents,  as  well  as  on  tiie  country  witiiin  whicii  it  has  been  so 
ha|)pily  and  harmoniously  e«tablislied,  should  they  persevere  in  striving 
to  rend  asunder  those  civil  and  religious  bonds  which  have  so  long  held 
us  together  in  peace,  unity,  and  concord. 

Resolved,  Tliat  while,  as  individuals  and  as  citizens,  we  acknowledfre 
our  whole  duty  in  su>taining  and  dct'ending  our  country  in  tlie  great 
struggle  in  wiiich  it  is  engaged,  we  are  only  at  liberty,  as  Deputies  to 
this  Council  of  a  Church  which  hath  ever  renounced  all  political  associa- 
tion and  action,  to  pledge  to  the  National  Government  —  as  we  now  do 
—  tlu:  earne>t  and  devout  ])rayers  of  us  all,  that  its  efforts  may  be  so 
guided    by   wisdom    and    replenished    with    strength,   that    they   may  be 
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crowned  with  speedy  and  complete  success,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
restoration  of  our  beloved  Union. 

Resolved,  That  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Bishops,  any  other  fonn^  of 
occasional  prayer  than  tliose  already  set  forth,  shall  seem  desiral)li-  and 
appropriate,  —  whether  for  our  Convention,  our  Churdi.  or  our  Country, 
for  our  Rulers  or  our  Defenders,  oi-  ior  the  sick  and  wounded  and  dying 
of  our  Army  and  Navy  and  Volunteers,  —  we  shall  gladly  receive  tliiMn 
and  fervently  use  them. 

Hesolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  the  foregoing  Report  and  Resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  in  evidence  of  the  views 
and  feeliugs  of  this  body  in  refereuce  to  the  atllicting  condition  of  our 
Church  and  of  our  Country. 

"Wm.  Cooper  Mead.  Ronx.  C.  Winthrop. 

Ed.  Y.  Higbee.  Washington  Hunt. 

W.  D.  Wilson.  John  N.  Conyngham. 

Silas  Totten.  Charles  B.  Goddard. 


S.  C.  Thrall. 


New  York,  October  9,  1862.* 


*  There  are  no  speeches  which  I  would  more  gladly  have  iiifliukHl  in  this  volume 
than  those  in  which  I  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  above  Resolutions;  but  they 
were  made  without  notes  and  never  reported  at  length,  and  1  have  toniid  it  impossi- 
ble to  recall  them.  The  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
happily  prepared  the  way  for  the  complete  re-miion  of  the  Church  at  the  last 
Convention. 
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A    FLAG   TO    THE    FORTY-THIRD. 

A  SPEECH   ON   THE  PRESENTATION  OF  A  FLAG  TO  THE   FORTY-THIRD  REGIMENT  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  VOLUNTEERS,   ON  BOSTON  COMMON,   NOVEMBER  5,   1862. 


Colonel  Charles  L.  Holbrook, — You  liave  been  honored  with 
the  command  of  a  regiment  which  has  been  enlisted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  old  "  Boston  Light  Infantry,"  and  which  has  recog- 
nized its  filial  relations  to  that  corps  by  calling  itself  "  The  Tiger 
Regiment."  The  officers  and  members  of  the  Boston  Light  In- 
fantry, past  and  present,  and  of  the  Second  Battalion,  of  which  it 
has  recently  formed  a  part,  have  accordingly  desired  to  manifest 
their  regard  for  your  command  by  some  snbstantial  and  visible 
token,  which  may  accompany  you  in  your  tour  of  patriotic  service, 
and  which  may  serve  to  remind  you  that  there  are  those  at  home 
who  will  watch  your  movements  with  an  eager  interest  and  a  jeal- 
ous pride,  and  whose  hearts  will  be  with  you  in  every  hour  of 
prosj)erous  or  adverse  fortune  which  awaits  you,  —  Avhother  of  cn- 
dni'anee  or  of  struggle,  of  ti'il)ulatioii  or  of  triumi)h. 

Sir,  I  need  hardly  recall,  in  this  presence,  the  history  of  that 
old  corps,  whose  familiar  designation  you  have  adopted,  and 
whose  character  may  seem  in  some  sort  committed  to  your  keep- 
ing. You  yourself,  certainly  —  who  have  risen  to  the  successive 
command  of  a  regiment  in  peace,  and  now  of  a  regiment  in  war, 
after  so  long  and  honorable  a  service  in  its  ranks  —  must  know- 
its  history  by  heart.  You  have  not  forgotten  how  it  sprung  into 
existence,  just  four  and  sixty  years  ago,  in  that  memorable  year 
1708,  when  our  infant  Republic  was  menaced,  and  more  than 
menaced,  l)y  the  madness  of  revolutionary  France ;  and  when  it 
seemccl  as  if  tliat  gallant  and  generous  nation,  which  had  done  so 
much  lo  aid  us  in  establishing  our  Independence,  and  whose  arms 
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had  so  recently  been  united  with  our  own  in  the  crowning  and 
consummate  glories  of  Yorktown,  wore  aljont  to  be  made  the 
instrument  of  a  des))otic  Directory  in  subjecting  our  youtliful 
energies  to  a  cruel,  and  perhaps  a  fatal,  test.  Our  own  John 
Adams — John  Yankee,  he  was  sometimes  called  —  was  then  seated 
in  the  executive  chair;  and  the  august  and  venerated  Washington, 
having  finished  a  career  of  military  and  civil  service  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  had  nol>ly  consented  to 
waive  all  considerations  of  previous  rank  or  present  dignity  and 
ease,  and  to  assume  the  subordinate  position  of  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  of  the  Provisional  Armies  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  pulse 
of  patriotism  at  that  hour,  as  at  this,  beat  high  througliout  the 
land,  and  every  bosom  was  animated  with  the  same  desire  to  do 
something  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  which  is  burning  at 
this  moment  in  every  heart  around  me.  It  was  then  that  the 
young  men  of  Boston,  having  united  in  one  of  those  patriotic 
addresses  which  were  among  the  peculiar  features  of  tlie  period, 
a  reply  was  received  from  the  President  containing  those  memo- 
rable words  —  "To  arms,  to  arms,  my  young  friends."  To  that 
appeal,  which  was  publicly  read  at  Faneuil  Hall  by  the  first 
elected  commissioned  officer  of  the  corps.  Ensign  Francis  J. 
Oliver,  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry  was  the 
immediate,  practical  response. 

You  liave  not  forgotten,  sir,  the  solemn  agreement  which  was 
forthwith  adopted  among  the  fundamental  articles  of  its  Consti- 
tution,—  "that  every  man  should  pledge  himself  to  support  at  all 
hazards  his  Country  and  the  Government  which  protects  him, 
and  that,  unless  commanded,  he  never  will  quit  his  standard  till 
forced  from  it  by  an  Honorable  Death,"  —  a  pledge  which  was 
afterwards  inscribed  upon  that  standard  itself  in  the  simpler  and 
more  compact  phraseology  of  "  Death  or  an  Honorable  Life." 

Sir,  as  I  have  looked,  many  a  time  and  oft,  on  that  old  motto, 
emblazoned  on  the  colors  or  accoutrements  of  our  corj)s,  in  those 
piping  times  of  peace  when  I  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  its 
officers,  1  have  thought  to  myself  that  the  sentiment  was  j)erhaps 
rather  superfluously  stern  and  solemn  ;  and  that,  so  little  proba- 
bility was  there  that  it  would  ever  again  become  applicable  to  any 
circumstances  which  could  arise  in  our  free  and  haitpy  land,  (hat 
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it  might  better  be  changed  for  something  less  heroic  and  defiant. 
But  I  i-ejoice  this  day  that  it  never  was  changed.  I  rejoice  that 
no  false  confidence  of  our  own,  and  no  flippant  ridicule  of  others, 
ever  induced  us  to  obliterate  that  time-honored  legend  from  our 
banner  or  from  our  breasts.  The  day  and  the  hour  have  at 
length  arrived  when  we  compreliend  and  appreciate  its  full  signifi- 
cance. "Death  or  an  Honorable  Life:"  yuu  can  go  forth  to  the 
field  of  duty  under  no  more  appropriate  or  impressive  motto, 
endeared  to  you,  as  it  will  be,  by  so  many  memories  of  the  past, 
and  breathing,  as  it  does,  tlie  precise  spirit  wluch  should  animate 
the  present.  2\.dopted  with  a  view  to  sustain  the  civil  authority 
of  John  Adams,  and  the  military  lead  of  George  Washington,  it 
will  ever  be  associated  with  their  noble  names  and  glorious  exam- 
ples, and  cannot  fail  to  inspire  you  with  something  of  that  de- 
voted constancy  and  courage  in  the  defence  of  our  Union,  which 
they  so  signally  displayed  in  establishing  it. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  pledge  and  this  motto,  that  our  old 
corps,  at  their  dinner  at  Concert  Hall,  after  their  first  public 
parade  on  the  18th  of  October,  1798,  gave  utterance  to  tlieir 
earliest  recorded  toast :  "  Tlie  United  States  of  America ;  as  they 
have  drawn  the  sword  of  justice  with  reason,  may  they  never 
sheatlie  it  witli  disgrace."  Oh,  sir,  if  at  that  festal  board,  at 
which  our  honored  first  commander,  Daniel  Sargent,  presided,  and 
around  which  were  gatliered  more  than  one  of  those  who  bore 
the  names  and  the  blood  of  the  patriot  mechanic,  Fanl  Revere, 
and  the  patriot  statesman,  James  Otis,  and  the  patriot  martyr, 
Josepii  Warren,  —  for  each  one  of  these  illustrious  men  liad  a  son 
or  a  nephew  or  a  near  relative  on  our  original  roll,  —  if  in  the 
midst  of  that  festal  scene,  a  vision  of  this  day  and  this  hour 
could  have  been  unrolled  belbre  the  eyes  of  those  ardent  and 
patriotic  volunteers  of  '1)8,  with  what  mingled  grief  and  jiride, 
with  wJiat  contending  emotions  of  agony  and  exultation,  would 
they  not  lia\e  contemplated  it!  Grief  and  agony,  that  the  grand 
triiini))hal  arch  of  Constitutional  Union,  whicli  it  had  cost  so 
mucb  toil  and  ti-easurc  and  precious  blood  to  construct  and 
cement,  was  so  soon  to  be  assailed  and  threateiu'il  witli  over- 
tlirow  liy  an  unnatural  and  an  uidioly  rebellion;  —  pride  and 
exultation,  that  when   that   dai'k   day  sliould   arrive,   these   noble 
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battalions  of  patriotic  young  men  should  be  heard  responding,  as 
they  had  responded,  to  anollicr  President's  appeal  '•*  '!'•)  anus,  to 
arms,"  and  should  be  seen  mustering  and  marching  forth  ti)  tlie 
defence  of  the  country  and  the  support  of  the  ( Joxi'i'nuu'iit.  umlcr 
the  influence  of  their  example,  ami  under  the  very  motto  of  their 
banner ! 

In  view  of  such  a  scene  as  this,  —  destined  in  the  decrees  of  a 
mysterious  Providence  to'  occur  while  at  least  one  survivor  of 
their  patriotic  band  is  still  living  to  witness  it,  —  in  view  of  such 
a  scene  as  this,  could  it  then  have  been  unfolded  to  tiieir  aching 
sight,  with  what  renewed  fervor,  with  what  redoubled  emphasis, 
with  what  reiterated  cheers,  would  they  have  responded  to  that 
first  toast  and  that  original  pledge,  "Death  or  an  lionoraltle 
Life,"  —  "The  United  States  of  America:  Tiiey  bave  (h-awn  the 
sword  of  justice  with  reason  ;  may  they  never  sheathe  it  with 
disurace  I  " 

I  think  it  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive  that 
if  the  founders  of  our  corps  liad  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  a  certain  unearthly  sound,  which  has  almost  become  an  iustitu- 
tion  with  their  successors,  there  would  have  been  added  to  those 
cheers  more  than  one  Tiger  growl. 

Nor,  Mr.  Commander,  will  this  name  of  Tiger,  which  you  liave 
adopted  from  the  more  recent  history  of  our  corps,  as  tlic  distinc- 
tive designation  of  your  regiment,  be  without  its  own  peculiar 
significance,  now  that  your  martial  exercises  are  to  be  transferred 
from  the  parade  ground  to  the  battle-field.  There  are  those 
around  me  who  remember  liow  often,  in  years  long  past,  we  liave 
recalled  at  our  anniversary  festivals  those  familiar  lines  of  the 
immortal  dramatist:  — 

"  In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  ii  man 
As  modest  stiUness  anil  Innnility  : 
But  wlien  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  cars, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  Tiger." 

Little  did  we  dream  in  our  hours  of  recreation  that  we  slmidd 
ever  have  occasion  to  apply  those  lines  to  any  exigency  more 
serious  than  the  skirmish  or  sham-fight  of  n  militia  muster.  But 
we  find  them  rising  to  our  li])s  this  day  in  all  llie  solemn  earnes^ 
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ness  and  stern  severity  in  which  they  were  first  put  by  the  great 
poet  into  the  mouth  of  the  Monarch-Hero  of  Agincourt.  We 
feel  that  they  are  the  very  words  for  the  hour,  embodying  the 
exact  idea  of  that  quick,  sharp,  strenuous,  and  overwhohning 
onset,  whicli  alone,  so  far  as  hnman  eyes  can  reach  and  human 
instruments  are  concerned,  —  would  to  Heaven  we  could  see  any 
otlier  way!  —  which  alone  can  bring  this  deplorable  and  dreadful 
war  to  an  early  and  successful  conclusion.  They  are  words,  I 
trust,  which  are  destined  to  bo  familiar  on  the  battle-fields  to 
which  you  are  bound,  in  more  applications  than  one.  Not  only 
may  we  hear  them  recalled,  in  spirit  if  not  in  letter,  by  not  a 
few  of  these  brave  volunteers,  when  rousing  themselves  to  con- 
front some  sudden  and  appalling  danger,  or  to  attempt  some  feat 
of  desperate  and  daring  valor ;  but  haply  we  may  hear  them, 
too,  from  the  lips  of  some  gallant  commander,  —  it  may  be  the 
noV)le  McClellan,  or  the  heroic  Hooker,  or  our  own  intrepid 
Banks,  —  when,  in  the  perilous  front  of  battle,  some  deadly  breach 
is  to  be  entered,  or  some  murderous  battery  to  be  stormed,  or 
some  forlorn  hope  to  be  led  up.  Then  may  the  cry  be  heard, 
"  Imitate  the  action  of  the  Tiger  ;  "  or,  better  still,  "  Summon  up 
the  Tigers  themselves,"  "  Send  for  the  Forty-third,"  "  Tell  Colonel 
Holbrook  to  lu-iiig  on  those  sturdy  Massachusetts  boys,  Avith  the 
strange  device  on  their  banner."  And  then,  though  your  ranks 
may  be  thinned,  and  yonr  flag  riddled,  and  the  ground  lieiieath 
your  feet  crimsoned  witli  the  gore  of  your  bravest  and  licst,  then 
may  ypu  strike  a  blow  and  achieve  a  renown,  which  will  make  the 
action  of  the  Tiger  as  memorable  on  the  pages  of  American  his- 
tory, as  it  is  in  the  matchless  verse  of  the  great  Englisli  drama. 

Yet  let  me  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  to  imply,  by  such  an 
allusion  to  your  chosen  and  cherished  designation,  that  any  mere 
brutal  ferocity  is  all  tliat  you  are  called  upon  to  exhibit  and 
exercise  in  the  campaign  before  you.  You  will  not  forget  that 
Inimanity  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes,  and  one  of  llic  most 
unniistakabl(!  cvidonecs  oC  true  conrau'e.  Yon  will  not  I'oi-u'et 
thai  the  foe  you  are  to  encounter  is  a  brotlier  —  on(^  of  your  own 
household  —  whom  you  would  ratlier,  a  thousand  times  rather, 
conciliate  than  conquer;  and  whom  you  would  rejoice  to  see 
abandoninii'  this  mail  struu'ti'le  au'ainst  his  own  liest  interests  and 
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his  own  liio-hest  oblioations,  and  returnino;  to  liis  old  allcLnaiice 
to  the  Constitntioii  and  tlio  flag  of  his  lathers.  Yon  will  not 
forget  that  admirable  conclusion  of  a  recent  and  most  memorable 
order  from  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac:  "In 
carrying  out  all  measures  of  public  policy,  this  Army  will  be 
guided  by  the  same  rules  of  mercy  and  Christianity  \vbicb  have 
ever  controlled  its  conduct  toward  the  defenceless."  \ou  will 
not  forget  how  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  successful  warriors 
of  our  own  age  and  of  other  ages,  of  our  own  land  and  of  other 
lands,  have  been  those  who  have  combined  most  perfectly  the 
heroic  with  the  Christian  character ;  wdiose  valor  has  been  hut 
one  manifestation  of  their  virtue ;  whose  patriotism  has  been 
intertwined  with  piety ;  and  whose  bravery  toward  nu\n  has 
been  at  once  inspired  and  temperiMl  by  their  fear  of  (Jod. 

Sir,  I  may  detain  you  no  longer.  These  historical  reminis- 
cences and  allusions,  wdnch  1  should  hardly  have  been  pardoned 
for  omitting  on  such  an  occasion,  have  left  me  no  time  for  dwell- 
ing on  the  circumstances  under  which  yon  have  been  called  forth, 
or  on  the  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged.  But  the  banner  at 
my  side  will  more  than  supply  all  such  deficiencies.  Indeed, 
how^ever  precious  and  however  sacred  may  be  the  freedom  of 
opinion  and  of  discussion  to  the  citizen  at  home,  —  to  the  soldier 
in  the  field,  the  order  of  his  commander,  and  the  flag  of  his 
country,  are  the  only  and  all-sufficient  chart  and  comi)ass  of  his 
duty.  I  will  make  no  vain  eirort  to  give  a  new  glory,  or  even  a 
new  gloss,  to  that  flag.  All  that  could  be  done  to  invest  it  with 
the  charms  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  has  already  and  long  ago 
been  done.  The  genius  of  our  land  has  inwoven  itself  upon 
every  tint  and  thread  and  fibre  of  its  hallowed  texture.  Y'et  its 
own  majestic  presence  is  more  eloquent  and  more  inspiring  than 
all  that  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  said  of  it.  It  is  the  Flag 
of  our  Fathers;  the  Flag  of  Washington;  the  Fhig  of  the  Tniou. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  no  party  less  comprehensive  ili;in  the  whole 
people;  of  no  policy  less  bioad  and  general  than  the  whi>le  Con- 
stitution ;  of  no  region,  or  territory,  or  district,  or  section,  less 
extensive  and  wide-spread  than  our  whole  country.  The  stars 
are  all  there,  —  shining  out  from  its  field  .>r  I'lue  and  red.  like  the 
glory  of  those  who  first  unfurled  it  from  the  lields  of  their  wounds 
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and  blood.  The  stars  are  all  there.  We  count  them  wistfully 
day  by  day,  and  hail  each  one  of  them  —  still  and  always  as  the 
cherished  emblem  of  a  sister  State.  And  most  fervently  do  we 
hope  and  pray  that,  by  tlie  blessing  of  God,  the  day  may  soon 
return  wlien  each  one  of  them  may  again  be  hailed  as  the  emblem 
of  a  loyal  and  a  loving  sister ;  when  a  spirit  of  reconciliation 
may  have  been  poured  out  effectually  over  all  those  alienated 
hearts ;  and  when  the  blended  radiance  of  our  whole  glorious 
constellation  may  once  more  illumine  the  pathway  of  Constitu- 
tional Liberty  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ! 

It  only  remains  for  me,  sir,  to  present  to  you,  as  I  now  do,  the 
standard  which  has  been  prepared  for  you.  In  the  name  of  the 
Boston  Light  Infantry  Association,  and  of  the  friends  of  your 
regiment  who  are  gathered  around  me,  I  commit  it  to  the  sacred 
guardiansliip  of  the  regiment  under  your  command  ;  and  may 
the  blessing  of  God  be  upon  you,  whenever  and  wherever  you  may 
be  called  on  to  display  it  or  defend  it.  And  not  upon  you  only, 
but  upon  all  your  gallant  compeers,  who  have  been  your  associ- 
ates in  yonder  cami),  and  who  go  forth  with  you  this  day  to  a 
common  field  of  duty  and  of  danger:  —  God  bless  and  prosper 
and  protect  them  all ! 


WASHINGTON'S   BIRTriDAY. 

A    SPEECH    AT    THE    CELEBRATION    OF    THE    BIRTHDAY    OF    WASHINGTON    BY    THE 
BOSTON    LIGHT    INFANTRY    ASSOCIATION,  FEBRUARY  22,  1863. 


I  THANK  you,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  for  this  friendly 
and  flattering  reception.  I  thank  you  still  more  for  any  humljle 
part  which  I  may  be  allowed  to  appropriate  to  myself  of  tlie 
compliment  which  you  have  paid  to  the  past  commanders  of  the 
Boston  Light  Infantry.  I  may  be  pardoned,  however,  for  remind- 
ing you  tliat  I  am  not  here  as  an  invited  guest,  and  that  I  might 
fairly  claim  an  exemption  from  the  responsibilities  which  belong 
to  those  who  are  at  your  talkie  in  that  capacity.  1  have  come 
here  as  a  member  of  your  association,  who  has  not  forgotten  his 
old  relations  to  the  corps  from  which  it  has  derived  its  name  and 
its  existence,  and  who  would  not  willingly  be  forgotten  by  those 
to  whom  he  owes  so  many  of  the  most  agreeable  honors  of  his 
earlier  life.  I  was  not  willing  lo  be  absent  from  the  roll-call 
on  Wasliington's  birthday,  and  most  gladly  did  1  welcome  the 
circular  note  of  your  committee,  calling  on  us  all,  without  dis- 
tinction of  past  rank,  to  assemble  here  this  evening,  in  commem- 
oration of  that  hallowed  anniversary. 

The  day  which  gave  Washington  to  his  country  and  to  man- 
kind can  never  lose  its  hold  on  any  true  American  heart.  Nor 
ought  it  ever  to  dawn  upon  us  without  awakening  a  new  thrill  of 
gratitude  to  God,  and  a  quicker  and  deeper  tlnoli  ol"  di'votion  b> 
the  Union.  No  lapse  of  time,  no  change  of  circumstances,  can 
impair  our  veneration  for  his  memory.  No  failures  of  otiiers 
can  dim  the  brilliancy  of  his"  liiuniphs.  The  very  clouds  and 
darkness  which  surround  us  at  this  moment  serve  only  to  lend 
additional  lustre  to  his  transcendent  character  and  liis  matchless 
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career.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  human  being,  we  owe  it 
that  we  this  day  have  a  country  to  fight  for ;  a-  Constitution  to 
maintain ;  a  Union  to  defend.  That  Constitution  itself  may  be 
overthrown.  Tliat  Union  may  be  rent  asunder.  That  great 
country  whicli  has  so  long  been  his  best  and  only  adequate 
monument,  may  survive  only  in  dissevered  fragments.  An 
unnatural  and  deplorable  war  may  continue  to  rage  around  his 
very  ashes.  Even  the  precious  souvenirs  of  his  household  may 
be  scattered  and  trampled  in  the  dust.  But  his  fome  is  em- 
balmed beyond  the  reach  of  accident  or  of  malice.  His  precepts 
and  principles  will  remain  as  just,  as  true,  and  as  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  as  when  they  first  fell  from  his  lips  or  were  first 
embodied  in  his  life.  His  great  example  will  still  live  and  shine, 
a  light  to  lighten  the  nations,  and  the  glory  of  the  American 
people. 

Yes,  my  friends,  even  were  we  willing  to  contemplate  the 
wholly  inadmissible  idea  that  the  unholy  rebellion  against  which 
we  have  been  so  long  contending  were  destined  to  be  successful 
in  the  end,  we  still  could  never  acknowledge  that  Washington 
had  lived  in  vain,  or  that  he  and  his  compatriots  had  labored  and 
toiled  and  poured  out  their  treasure  and  blood  to  no  effect.  It  is 
not  in  our  power  to  frustrate  the  influence  of  such  labors  and 
such  lives.  The  i)ast,  the  glorious  past,  is  secure.  More  than 
seventy  years  of  successful  self-government,  with  all  the 
triu'.uphs  of  art  and  science,  of  popular  education  and  of 
popular  liberty,  at  home  and  abroad,  with  ^\•luch  those  years 
have  Ijcen  crowned  and  crowded,  would  have  been  worth  more 
than  all  they  have  cost.  A  grand  experiment  has  been  tried. 
It  has  been  tried  successfully.  It  has  been  tried  triuni])liantly, 
so  far  as  those  who  instituted  it  are  concerned.  And  if  Ameri- 
can history  as  the  history  of  a  united  republic,  were  to  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion  this  day,  if  the  last  leaf  of  the  last  volume  of 
that  history  were  already  turned,  it  would  still  cl()S(>  with  a  trib- 
ute; ()(  ])raise  and  Iioiku-  and  gratitude  to  the  miMi  who  achieved 
our  independence,  estal)lishe(l  our  Union  and  framed  our  Consti- 
tution ;  and  to  Washington  as  first  and  foremost  among  them 
all.  Upon  us,  and  not  uj)on  them,  would  rest  the  responsibility 
of  such  a  catastrophe.     Upon  us,  and  not  upon  them,  would   fall 
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the  reproach  for  such  an  eclipse  of  the  world's  best  hopes.  And 
the  only  verdict  of  posterity  would  be,  that  we  of  this  generation 
had  been  wanting  in  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the  virtue 
whicli  were  necessary  to  preserve  the  noble  inheritance  which 
our  fathers  had  won  for  us. 

Would  to  Heaven  that,  by  some  human  or  divine  influence,  a 
renewed  reverence  for  Washington  and  Ids  associates  of  every 
part  of  our  land  —  for  Adams  and  Jclfcrson,  for  Hamilton, 
Madison  and  Jay,  for  Warren  and  Franklin,  and  Lee  and  Lan- 
rens,  and  Pinckney  and  Sumter  —  could  once  more  be  kindled  in 
every  American  heart,  North  and  South,  re-awakening  that  spirit 
of  mutual  concession  and  conciliation  by  which  alone  our  Union 
and  Liberty  were  first  secured,  and  inspiring  us  all  with  a 
determination  to  withhold  no  sacrifice,  not  merely  of  time  and 
treasure  and  life,  but  of  party  feeling,  of  sectional  prejudice,  of 
pride  and  persistency  of  opinion,  in  order  to  accomj)lisli  the  one 
great  end  of  saving  our  country !  Then  we  might  hope  to  see 
other  scenes  besides  those  which  are  now  crimsoning  the  fields  of 
our  fathers'  glory  with  the  best  blood  of  their  children.  Then 
we  might  even  look  for  such  a  sight  as  was  once  witnessed  in  the 
environs  of  ancient  Rome,  a  little  more  than  four  centuries  after 
it  was  founded.  There  had  been  a  revolution  there,  or  a  rebel- 
lion of  some  sort:  a  secession,  it  is  called  by  more  than  one 
historian,  resulting  in  civil  war.  Hostile  armies  were  marching 
against  each  other,  and  were  on  the  very  verge  of  a  desperate 
conflict.  But  the  old  associations  and  the.  old  memories  over- 
ruled the  madness  of  the  hour.  When  the  opposing  parties 
approaclied  each  other,  we  are  told,  and  citizens  were  seen 
arrayed  in  order  of  battle  against  citizens,  all  shruidc  alike  from 
bringing  their  contests  to  such  an  issue,  and  with  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling,  the  soldiers,  instead  of  joining  battle,  first 
welcomed  each  otlier  with  friendly  greeting,  then,  as  they  drew 
nearer,  grasped  each  other's  hands,  till  at  last,  ;unid  iniiiu;il  tears 
and  expressions  of  remorse,  they  rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 
Peace  and  concord  were  once  more  restored,  and  Ivome  was  once 
more  on  her  way  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  Wdrld. 

1  fear  it  is  too  late  to  hope  that  this  ex({uisite  picture  from  the 
old  Roman  legends  can  be  reproduced  in  oui-  American  liisloiy. 
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But  if  such  a  si)irit  as  it  portrays  could  have  been  breathed  from 
on  high  upon  the  hearts  of  the  confederate  hosts,  as  they  first 
gathered  around  the  capitol  of  the  Old  Dominion,  wlicre  tliat 
inimitable  statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  is  enslirined,  or  as 
tliey  marched  over  the  fields  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  his 
chihlhood  and  liis  youth,  or  as  they  drew  near  to  the  sacred 
precincts  of  Mount  Yernon,  and  filed  around  tlie  spot  on  which  all 
that  was  mortal  of  him  still  reposes  ;  if,  as  they  saw  the  old  flag 
and  recognized  those  who  had  come  out  to  defend  it,  a  realizing 
sense  could  have  come  over  them  of  wliat  tliey  were  doing,  of 
what  a  country  tliey  were  endeavoring  to  destroy,  of  whose  work 
they  were  about  to  break  up,  —  what  a  glorious  fraternization  we 
should  have  seen  !  What  a  succession  of  Washington's  birthdays 
we  might  then  have  commemorated!  What  Fourth  days  of  July 
we  should  then  have  celebrated !  What  an  independence  of  all 
the  world  would  then  have  been  ours  and  our  children's  for  ever ! 

Let  us  not  altogether  despair,  my  friends,  that,  by  the  blessing 
of  Heaven,  the  memories  of  the  fathers  may  still  have  an  influ- 
ence in  assuaging  the  madness  of  the  sons,  and  may  once  more 
prove  a  bond  of  union  and  concord  which  shall  endure  to  the 
latest  generations  of  our  posterity.  Let  us  keep  those  memories 
bright,  that  they  may  do  so.  Meantime,  nothing  remains  for  us 
now  but  to  cling  fast  to  the  Union  ourselves.  We  must  uphold 
the  Constitutional  Government  of  our  country,  whoever  else 
assails  it.  We  must  stand  by  the  Flag  of  our  Fathers  in  what- 
ever keeping  we  find  it.  Above  all,  we  must  strengthen  the 
hands  and  encourage  the  hearts  of  our  armies  in  the  field, 
assuring  them  that  however  we  may  differ  about  measures  or 
about  men,  we  all  agree  in  the  most  earnest  wishes  for  their 
success,  and  are  eager  to  afford  them  every  aid  and  comfort  in 
our  power. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  our  association  was  formed.  This 
is  the  spirit  in  which  it  lias  already  sent  forth  a  noble  regiment 
to  the  seat  of  war.  Let  us  all  uniti'  in  sending  our  best  wishes 
to  that  regiment  from  this  lioard,  —  liom  this  festal  celel)ration 
of  the  l)irthday  of  Washington,  where  we  are  honored  with  the 
presence  of  a  gallant  veteran  of  the  army,  —  General  Wool, — 
who,  though  late  at  the  feast,  was  never  late  on  the  battle-field. 
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Let  us  renew  to  them,  on  this  occasion,  and  in  this  presence,  the 
expression  of  onr  confidence,  that  they  will  do  their  whole  dnty 
in  the  struggle  to  restore  that  Union  and  vindicate  that  Constitu- 
tion with  which  the  name  and  the  fame  of  Washington  will  be 
for  ever  associated.     I  give  you,  sir, — 

Colonel  Holbrook  and  the  Forty-Third  Massachusetts 
Volunteers  —  We  rejoice  to  know  that  their  banner  already  bears  the 
uames  of  three  battle-fields,  on  which  they  have  fulfilled  their  pledges  of 
devotion  to  the  Union  cause. 


TRIBUTE   TO   CEITTENDEN. 

REMARKS  MADE  AT  A  MEETING   OF   THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

AUGUST  13,  1863. 


It  may  not  have  been  forgotten,  that  at  our  February  meeting, 
in  1859,  the  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden  was  unanimously  chosen 
an  lionorary  member  of  this  society.  He  was  not  elected,  I  need 
hardly  say,  on  account  of  any  peculiar  claims  which  he  was  sui> 
posed  to  possess,  either  as  a  writer  or  as  a  student  of  history. 
He  was  known  to  some  of  us,  indeed,  who  had  been  associated 
with  him  elsewhere,  as  being  more  than  commonly  familiar  with 
the  ea]-ly,  as  well  as  with  the  later,  history  of  our  own  land ;  and 
as  having  a  strong  taste,  and  even  an  eager  relish,  for  the  pecu- 
liarities and  quaintnesses  of  the  early  history  of  New  England 
in  particular.  But  his  name  was  selected  for  a  place  on  our 
honorary  roll  on  far  different  grounds.  He  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  few  veteran  statesmen  then  left  in  our  National  Coun- 
cils, whose  name  had  become  identiticd  with  the  honor  and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  Union,  and  whose  character  and  fame  were 
destined  to  be  among  the  treasures  of  our  national  history.  And 
now  that  we  are  called  on  to  part  with  that  name,  not  only  from 
our  own  roll,  but  from  all  its  associations  with  earthly  dignities 
and  duties,  we  feel  that  we  were  not  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of 
its  historical  significance. 

Mr.  Crittenden  died  at  his  residence  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
on  the  2r)th  of  July  last,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven 
years.  Entering  into  the  service  of  his  country  as  a  volunteer 
soldier  in  llic  war  of  1<S12,  his  life  for  mure  than  half  a  century 
past  has  been  a  continued  record  of  i)uhlic  cniploN  nicut  and 
patriotic  elfurt.  In  the  Legislature  of  his  native  tState,  and  more 
[558] 
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recently  as  its  Governor  ;  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  first  took  his  seat  forty-six  years  ago ;  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  of  more  tlian  one  President;  and  liiiiilly 
as  a  Representative  in  Congress,  an  office  which,  like  onr  own 
Adams,  he  felt  it  no  compromise  of  his  dignity  to  accept  and 
hold  as  the  closing  honor  of  his  life,  —  he  was  every wliere  distin- 
guished, admired,  respected,  and  beloved.  Whatever  diifurences 
of  opinion  may,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  entertained  as  to 
any  particular  measures  which  he  proposed  or  advocated,  his 
patriotism  was  nev(n'  doubted,  nor  his  devoted  and  disinterested 
fidelity  to  his  conscience  and  his  country  ever  im|)eached. 

In  the  sad  struggles  which  have  grown  out  of  the  present 
unholy  rebellion,  he  was  called  on  to  play  a  part  of  no  douljtful 
or  secondary  importance.  Whether  the  precise  measure  of 
adjustment  which  he  proposed,  in  order  to  arrest  the  unnatural 
blow  which  was  aimed  at  the  American  Union,  ought  to  have 
been,  or  could  have  been,  adopted,  and  how  far  it  would  have  been 
successful  in  accomplisliing  its  object,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  are 
questions  on  which  there  will  never,  probably,  be  a  perfect  una- 
nimity of  opinion.  But  the  name  of  Mr.  Crittenden  will  not  the 
less  proudly  be  associated,  in  all  time  to  come,  with  an  honest, 
earnest,  and  strenuous  ctfort  to  avert  the  dread  calamities  of 
civil  war,  and  to  preserve  unbroken  the  Union  and  domestic 
peace  of  his  beloved  country. 

As  the  leading  statesman  of  the  border  States,  his  course  was 
full  of  delicacy  and  difficulty.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that 
had  lie  failed  or  faltered  in  sustaining  the  cause  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  Union,  or  had  he  sustained  it  on  any  other 
grounds,  or  in  any  other  way,  than  he  did,  the  State  of  Kentucky 
might  have  been  lost  to  that  cause.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that 
the  loyal  and  noble  attitude  of  that  honored  Commonwealth  at 
the  present  hour,  on  which  the  best  hopes  of  the  Union  may 
even  now  hang,  is  in  a  large  degree  owing  to  liis  powcrlnl  inllu- 
ence,  his  inspiring  appeals,  and  his  unwavering  patriotism. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  speaking  of  the  personal  (lualities 
which  so  endeared  Mr.  Crittenden  to  his  friends,  and  which  made 
friends  for  him  of  all  who  knew  him.  Others  have  possessed 
faculties  more  adapted  for  commanding  and   enforcing  a  com- 
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pliance  with  their  wishes,  their  ambition,  or  their  will ;  but  no 
one  of  our  day  or  generation,  certainly,  had  more  of  that  mag- 
netic attraction,  which  secured  the  willing  sympathy,  confidence, 
and  co-operation  of  all  within  its  reach.  The  charm  of  his  man- 
ner, the  cordiality  and  generosity  of  his  whole  nature,  the  music 
of  his  voice,  and  the  magic  power  of  his  eloquence,  as  well  in 
conversation  as  in  formal  discourse,  will  be  among  the  lasting 
traditions  of  the  circles  in  which  he  moved ;  and  his  death  will 
be  long  felt,  not  only  as  a  great  public  loss  at  such  a  period  of 
his  country's  need,  but  as  a  personal  sorrow  to  all  who  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  friendship. 


CONCORDIA. 


A   SPEECH   MADE    AT    THE    TRIENNIAL    FESTIVAL   OF    THE   MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITABLE   MECHANIC  ASSOCIATION,  OCTOBER  14,   1803. 


I  THANK  you,  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  this  kind 
notice.  I  tliaiik  you  still  more  for  the  privilege  of  being  present 
here  on  this  occasion,  and  of  taking  my  seat  at  your  tahlc  not 
merely  as  an  invited  guest,  hut  as  one  of  those  honorary  mem- 
bers to  wliom  you  have  so  kindly  alluded.  Let  me  congratulate 
you,  in  their  name  as  well  as  in  my  own,  on  the  recurrence  of 
your  Anniversary  under  so  many  gratifying  circumstances.  The 
arrival  of  your  Association  at  the  ripe  age  of  threescore  years  is 
happily  signalized  by  the  fact,  that  you  have  not  only  been  al)le 
to  lend  a  commodious  and  beautiful  building  to  our  municipal 
councils,  during  the  erection  of  their  new  City  Hall,  but  have 
been  able  to  furnish  a  man  from  your  own  ranks,  and  for  the 
second  time,  to  preside  over  those  councils. 

For  the  second  time,  did  I  say  ?  I  referred  only  to  tlie  fact 
tliat  our  worthy  Mayor,  having  once  withdrawn,  after  several  suc- 
cessful terms  of  most  acceptable  and  faithful  service,  had  now 
again  been  called  on  to  occupy  the  Municipal  chair.  1  did  not 
forget  —  the  portraits  on  yonder  wall  would  not  have  permitted 
me  to  forget  — that  at  least  three  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
mayoralty  —  an  Armstrong,  a  Wells,  and  a  Wightman  — had  also 
been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  your  Association.  Each  one  of 
them  rendered  valuable  service  in  his  turn  ;  yet  it  may  well  be 
the  peculiar  pride  of  our  excellent  friend  that  he  has  been  al- 
lowed to  conduct  the  city  safely  through  one  of  the  most  perilous 
periods  of  its  history ;  and  that,  under  his  administration,  re- 
newed evidence  has  been  given,  that,  however  odious  or  onerous 
any  particular  Act  of  Congress  may  be,  its  execution  and  enforco- 
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ment  are  not  to  be  prevented  or  delayed  by  lawless  violence.  It 
is  no  small  matter  at  this  moment  to  have  proved  afresh,  in  the 
face  of  friend  and  foe,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  the  American 
Liberty  Cap  is  not  a  Mob  Cap ! 

Sir,  we  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  Boston  as  a  great  commercial 
city.  And  so  it  is ;  and  we  are  all  justly  proud  of  those  enter- 
prising, sagacious,  and  munificent  merchants  who  have  done  so 
much  to  make  our  city  known  and  honored  in  our  own  and  in 
other  lands.  Their  names  are  as  familiar  as  household  words  to 
you  all.  Many  of  them  are  inscribed  on  your  own  honorary  roll. 
But  Boston  is  a  great  Mechanic  City,  as  well  as  a  great  Mercantile 
City;  and  no  class  of  its  citizens  has  done  more  to  build  it  up  — 
I  do  not  mean  materially  only,  but  morally,  socially,  politically, 
historically  —  than  that  of  wliich  your  Association  is  composed. 

And  there  is  one  service  which  the  mechanics  of  Boston  ren- 
dered long  ago,  not  indeed  to  our  own  city  alone,  nor  to  our  own 
Commonwealth  only,  but  to  our  whole  country  and  to  mankind, 
which,  at  this  moment  of  all  others,  must  not  be,  and  cannot  be, 
forgotten.  I  allude,  as  you  may  have  anticipated,  to  the  leading 
and  decisive  part  which  they  played,  just  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts.  You  all,  I  am 
sure,  remember  the  story.  There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  re- 
membrance in  the  history  of  Boston  mechanics. 

You  all  remember  that  meeting  at  the  old  Green  Dragon,  in 
January,  1788,  and  those  resolutions  which  were  transmitted  to 
Samuel  Adams,  for  the  s])ecial  instruction  of  himself  and  John 
Hancock,  by  the  hand  of  your  first  President,  Paul  Revere.  Yes, 
sir,  both  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock  needed  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Boston  mechanics  at  that  day ;  and  they  received  it 
and  conformed  to  it.  It  is  hardly  too  nnich  to  say,  that  but  for 
those  resolutions,  tlien  and  there  passed  by  the  Patriot  Mechanics 
of  '88,  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  wouhl  have  failed. 
And  need  I  add,  that  of  all  (he  mighty  and  marvellous  enginery, 
to  the  invention  or  to  the  o[)eration  of  which  the  meclianic  mind 
or  the  mechanic  arm  has  ever  contributed,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  still  the  master-piece.  For,  sir,  when  I  sjx'ak  of 
the  Constitution,  I  speak  of  the  Union  which  was  its  direct  and 
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designed  result.  There  could  have  been  no  effective  and  }iei-uia- 
nent  Union  without  that  Constitution.  There  could  have  been 
none  at  that  day.     There  can  be  none  at  this. 

True,  Mr.  President,  it  is  no  simple  machine.  It  is  somewhat 
complex  in  its  constrnction.  It  has  wlieels  within  wheels,  which 
may  sometimes  get  clogged,  and  sometimes  be  thrown  out  of  gear. 
And  like  every  thing  else  of  merely  mortal  mould,  it  is  not  proof 
against  such  wanton  and  wicked  attemj)ts  to  obstruct  its  opera- 
tion, and  destroy  its  checks  and  balances,  and  overthrow  its 
entire  organization,  as  those  from  which  we  are  now  suffering. 
Yet,  taken  for  all  in  all,  tested  by  its  practical  operation  for  more 
than  threescore  years  and  ten,  the  world  has  seen  nothing  wiser 
or  better,  —  nothing  so  wise  or  so  good  ;  and  the  most  earnest 
effort  and  the  most  fervent  prayer  of  each  one  of  us  should  be, 
that  it  may  come  out  safely  from  the  great  trial  to  which  it  is  now 
subjected,  and  be  once  more  restored  to  us  in  all  its  original  pro- 
portions and  in  all  its  matchless  symmetry. 

I  do  not  forget,  Mr.  President,  that  this  restoration  must  pri- 
marily be  accomplished  by  force  of  arms.  We  must  fight,  and 
fight  on,  and  woe  unto  us  if  we  do  not  fight,  with  all  our  might, 
against  those  who  are  striving  to  break  up  this  great  machine  of 
Free  Government !  Tliere  is  no  alternative,  and  no  substitute  at 
this  moment  for  hard  blows  in  its  defence.  We  must  sustain  the 
powers  that  be,  in  re-enforcing  the  military  arm  of  the  mil  ion.  and 
in  bringing  it  down  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  loyal  States  on 
the  head  of  the  insurgents.  Most  heartily  do  1  wisli  that  any 
word  of  mine  could  aid  in  animating  my  fellow-countrymen  to 
such  a  united  and  vigorous  onset  as  might  overwhelm  this  unholy 
rebellion  at  once  and  for  ever.  Most  heartily  do  I  wish  that  the 
whole  population  of  the  loyal  States  could  be  seen  rising  at  last 
as  one  man,  without  regard  to  present  politics  or  to  future  poli- 
cies, and  resolving  that  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion  should 
be  overthrown  at  any  and  every  cost.  We  ought  at  least  to 
achieve  such  success,  without  further  delay,  as  shall  enable  us  to 
defy  foreign  intervention  and  dictate  our  own  terms  of  peace. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstootl.  1  nin  not  one  of  those, 
if  any  such  there  be,  who  believe  that  nothing  besides  hard  blows 
is  required  for  the  restoration  of  our  beloved  Union.     A  re-en- 
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forced  and  triumphant  array  is  the  first  tiling,  and  should  have 
the  foremost  place  in  all  our  thoughts  and  efforts.  But  it  is  not 
the  only  thing.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  a  just,  gen- 
erous, conciliatory  policy  should  accompany  our  advancing  hosts, 
or  at  least  follow  close  behind  them.  Do  not  imagine,  my  friends, 
that  I  am  going  to  discuss  that  policy  here.  A  dinner  table  is  no 
place  for  dogmas.  But  the  ladies  will  pardon  me,  perhaps,  for 
venturing  on  a  few  words  of  illustration. 

You  all  know  that  there  are  revolving  in  the  firmament  above 
us  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  fragments  of  a  once  brilliant  and 
beautiful  planet.  Year  after  year,  and  month  by  month,  the 
searching  gaze  of  modern  science  has  discovered  another,  and 
still  another,  of  the  members  of  what  may  once  have  been  a  glo- 
rious Union,  I>ut  which  l)y  some  process  of  secession  or  disruption 
has  been  broken  into  almost  insignificant  pieces.  The  Asteroids, 
as  they  are  called,  which  have  thus  far  been  detected  in  their 
hiding-places,  already  outnumber,  more  than  two-fold,  I  believe, 
the  stars  on  our  National  Flag.  Now,  it  happened,  sir,  that  a  few 
weeks  only  before  the  original  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  it 
became  my  duty,  as  one  of  an  Examining  Committee,  to  visit  that 
admirable  Observatory  at  Camljridge,  which  was  so  long  under  the 
charge  of  your  late  honored  Vice-President,  Mr.  Bond,  and  which 
is  still  under  the  direction  of  his  worthy  and  accomplished  son  ; 
and  there  the  ominous  announcement  was  made  to  us,  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Director,  that  while  several  new  Asteroids 
had  been  observed,  Concordia  was  missing  from  its  accustomed 
place  in  the  heavens,  and  had  eluded  the  most  diligent  search  of 
the  great  refractor.  Again,  at  the  close  of  another  year,  on  visit- 
ing the  Observatory,  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  similar  duty,  I  did  not 
fail  to  inquire  whether  Concordia  had  yet  been  found.  "Not  yet, 
not  yet,"  was  the  reply ;  and  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  missing 
still. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  no  superstitious  believer  in  the  signs  of  the  sky, 
or  in  the  influences  of  either  planets  or  comets.  There  is  One 
that  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  above  all  stars,  who 
shapes  our  ends  and  controls  the  destinies  ol'  nations  us  well  as 
of  indis  idnals.  But  we  may  at  least  extract  a  moral  from  tiiis 
celestial  mystery.     It  is  not  only  from  among  the  glittering  orbs 
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of  light  above  us  that  Concordia  lias  of  late  been  missing.  It 
had  been  most  unhappily  driven  from  its  place  among  the  stars 
which  emblazon  our  national  banner,  and  from  among  the  States 
which  those  stars  represent,  long  before  this  al)horrent  reljcUion 
came  to  a  head.  And  it  must  somehow  or  other  be  won  back 
again,  and  re-instated  in  its  old  position  of  authority  and  influence 
over  us,  or,  let  the  success  of  our  arms  be  as  complete  and  tri- 
umphant as  we  all  hope  it  will  be,  we  can  rely  on  no  permanent 
restoration  of  union  and  peace. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  times,  symbolized  in  the 
heavens,  felt  and  realized  on  earth.     We  must  ju-epare  the  way 
for  bringing  back  that  old  spirit  of  fraternity  and  harmony  out  of 
which  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  first  sprang  into  existence, 
or,  though  they  may  be  rescued  for  the  moment  by  force  of  arms, 
they  will  soon  be  again  in  jeopardy.     Would  to  Heaven  that  the 
inventive    genius    and    mechanical    skill    with   which    our    land 
abounds,  and  of  which  I  see  so  much  around  me  at  this  table, 
could  contrive  an  enginery  adequate  for  accomplishing  the  great 
end  of  diffusing  harmony  throughout  the  land,  and  of  re-awaken- 
ing in  every  heart  something  of  that  old  spirit  of  concord,  of 
mutual  regard  and  respect,  and  of  common  pride  in  a  glorious 
history,  which  animated  our  fathers  !    But  why  need  we  wish  that 
such  an  instrument  might  be  contrived  ?     It  has  been  invented 
already,  and  is  in  daily  practical  use  among  us  at  this  moment. 

I  do  not  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  that  gigantic  new  organ  which 
has  just  been  set  up  in  our  beautiful  Music  Hall, —  though  as  I 
gazed  upon  that  a  few  days  ago,  in  company  with  a  few  favored 
friends,  and  saw  one  of  its  massive  pipes  lifted  to  its  j.laco.  and 
listened  to  the  deep  thunder  tones  of  its  pedal  l)ass,  it  sccnuMl  to 
me  as  if  there  could  be  no  limit  to  the  flood  of  hai  luony  which  it 
was  capable  of  pouring  forth  over  the  land.  But  I  refer  to  anotiicr 
and  still  more  miraculous  organ,  whose  sounds  have  literally  gone 
out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  to  whose  influence  there  is 
neither  circumscription  nor  confine.  I  mean  that  greatest  of  all 
mechanical  engines,  so  many  of  the  operators  on  which  are 
around  us  at  this  moment,  and  from  one  of  whose  conductors  we 
have  just  listened  to  a  patriotic  and  brilliant  address.  Wiiat  a 
flood  of  harmony,  and  alas!  what  a  flood  of  discord,  too,  is  the 
Press  capable  of  pouring  out !    ■ 
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Sir,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  loyal  Press  of  the  loyal  States  of 
this  country,  while  it  urges  and  stimulates,  as  it  ought  unceas- 
ingly to  urge  and  stimulate,  by  every  appeal  to  interest,  obligation, 
and  patriotism,  the  discharge  of  our  first  great  duty,  —  that  of 
re-enforcing  our  army  and  navy  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent, 
'and  with  the  utmost  practicable  despatch,  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  strike  a  vigorous  and  crushing  blow  upon  this  hydra-headed 
rebellion  wherever  it  appears,  —  yet  so  to  deal  with  the  great 
questions  of  the  future,  so  to  abstain  from  wanton  irritation  and 
vituperation,  so  to  abandon  all  savage  threats  of  indiscriminate 
and  wholesale  vengeance,  as  to  prepare  the  way,  or  at  least  to 
leave  the  way  open,  for  that  ultimate  restoration  of  fraternity  and 
concord,  without  which  all  the  successes  of  our  armies  and  navies 
will  prove  vain  and  worthless. 

We  must  not  forget  that  he  who  overcomes  by  force,  overcomes 
but  half  his  foe.  There  is  an  old  maxim  that  we  should  so  deal 
with  our  friends,  as  not  forgetting  that  they  may  one  day  become 
our  enemies.  The  reverse  of  that  maxim  is  not  less  wise,  and  is 
more  Christian,  —  that  we  should  so  deal  with  our  enemies,  as  re- 
membering and  hoping  that  they  may  soon  once  more  become  our 
friends.  Sir,  if  the  Press  of  the  loyal  States  could  be  conducted 
in  such  a  spirit,  and  if  all  our  pens  and  tongues  could  be  simi- 
larly inspired,  both  toward  enemies  at  home  and  neutrals  abroad, 
we  might  well  feel  a  confidence  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  old  Constitution  for  which  the  mechanics  of  1788  struck 
so  decisive  a  blow,  might  once  more  be  restored  over  the  land,  and 
when  our  flag  might  have  a  star  for  every  State,  and  our  country 
a  State  for  every  star. 

But  I  dare  not  dwell  longer  on  this  topic,  or  trespass  further 
on  your  time.  I  yielded  too  rashly,  I  fear,  to  your  solicitation, 
y\  V.  President,  that  1  would  come  here  and  address  you,  and  I 
could  only  give  utterance  to  what  was  uppermost  in  my  heart. 
Let  me  hasten  to  conclude  by  proposing  as  a  sentiment :  — 

Tin:  3Ii;(_H.vxics  OF  Boston  —  They  have  proved  themselves  as 
eager  and  as  resolved  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  ilic  I'nited  States, 
as  ilicii'  lathers  of  1788  wei'e  to  adopt  and  ratify  it.  May  their  ettbits  be 
as  successful ! 
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REMARKS    MADE   AT   A   BiLEETIXG    OF   TOE    MASSACHUSETTS    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 

NOVEMBER   12,   1863. 


The  Right  Honorable  John  Singleton  Copley,  Lord  Lynd- 
hiirst,  died  in  London  on  the  12th  of  October  last.  He  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society  in  February,  1858, 
and  his  letter  of  acceptance  was  reported  by  our  Corresponding 
Secretary  at  the  ensuing  May  meeting.  He  was  a  native  of  this 
city,  having  been  born  in  Boston  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  May, 
1772.  His  father,  who  was  also  a  native  Bostonian,  left  America 
in  1774,  with  a  primary  view  to  the  more  favorable  pursuit  of  that 
career,  as  an  artist,  in  which  he  afterwards  acquired  such  eminent 
distinction.  For  this  purpose,  he  went  first  to  Italy ;  but  in  the 
following  year  he  sent  for  his  family,  who  had  remained  in  Boston, 
to  join  him  in  London.  The  young  Copley  was  thus  taken,  at 
only  three  years  of  age,  to  the  land  which  was  chosen  for  him  by 
his  parents,  and  which  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  his  long 
and  brilliant  life.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  passenger,  with  his 
mother  and  sisters,  in  the  very  last  ship  whicli  left  our  shores 
under  British  colors  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,— sailing  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1775. 

Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1804,  and  continued  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  in  tiie 
assiduous  and  almost  uninterrupted  practice  of  the  law.  The  care 
which  he  bestowed  on  his  cases  at  this  period,  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact,  for  which  I  have  the  authority  of  one  of  his  American 
relatives,  that  in  order  to  do  better  justice  to  the  defence  of  the 
patent  of  an  English  lacemaker,  he  not  only  ]iassed  a  week  at 
the  factory  studying  the  loom  and  its  processes,  but  actually  tried 
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his  own  hand  at  the  manufacture  of  the  article.  The  familiarity 
with  the  machine,  which  he  displayed  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment, having  led  to  the  remark  from  the  Judge  who  presided  at 
the  trial, —  "I  should  tliink,  Sergeant  Copley,  you  were  a  lace- 
maker  yourself," — he  instantly  acknowledged  that  the  piece 
which  had  been  brought  into  court  to  illustrate  the  case  was  his 
own  handiwork.  I  need  hardly  add  that  he  won  the  case,  and 
secured  the  fortune  of  his  client. 

An  earlier  illustration  of  the  same  eager  and  persevering  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  investigation  is  found  in  the  story  which  has  often 
been  told  of  him  in  his  family,  that  when  a  mere  boy,  he  got  up 
one  morning  before  anybody  else  in  the  house  was  stirring,  and 
took  the  kitchen  clock  to  pieces,  in  order  to  find  out  exactly  how 
it  was  made;  and  then,  having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  put  it  safely 
together  again. 

In  the  year  1817,  or,  as  some  accounts  have  it,  in  1818,  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  that  time  became  con- 
spicuous in  public  life.  His  energy  and  self-reliance,  his  industry, 
abihty,  and  eloquence,  soon  secured  for  him  the  highest  legal  and 
political  honors  of  the  British  Empire.  The  details  of  his  public 
career  belong  to  more  extended  notices,  and  to  other  occasions. 
It  is  enough  to  say  here,  that  he  became  successively  Solicitor- 
General,  Attorney-General,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  three  times  Lord  Chancellor. 

Since  his  retirement  from  all  official  duties,  except  those  which 
devolved  on  him  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  virtue 
of  the  peerage  conferred  on  him  in  1827,  he  has  been  hardly  less 
prominent  in  the  piiblic  eye  than  when  he  held  the  great  seal. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  parliamentary  orators,  of  late  years,  who 
commanded  attention  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  land,  and 
whose  speeches,  on  foreign  and  domestic  questions  alike,  were 
read  with  interest  and  eagerness  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  There 
are  tliose  who  remember  well  liow  emphatically  ^Ir.  Webster 
spoke,  on  his  return  from  England  many  years  ago,  of  the  clear- 
ness, cogency,  and  true  eloquence  which  characterized  a  speech  of 
Lord  Fiyudhurst's  which  he  had  himself  been  fortunate  enough  to 
hear.  Like  Mv.  Webster,  he  was  especially  remarkable  for  the 
power  and  precision  with  wliicli  lie  st!it(Ml  his  case,  and  for  the  lucid 
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order  in  wliicli  lie  arranged  and  argued  it.  Ilis  advancing  age 
seemed  only  to  add  mellowness  and  rielmess  to  his  eloijuence, 
while  it  greatly  enhanced  the  interest  with  which  he  was  listened 
to.  As  late  as  1860,  when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  his  eighty-ninth 
year,  he  made  a  speech  on  the  respective  rights  of  the  two  huuses 
of  Parliament,  which  was  regarded  as  a  model  of  argument  and 
oratory,  and  which  made  London  ring  anew  with  admiration  of 
"the  old  man  eloquent." 

Lord  Lyndhurst  revisited  liis  native  land  in  1796,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  while  he  was  still  connected  with 
the  University  at  Caml)ridge  as  a  travelling  Fellow.  Two  letters 
written  by  him  in  Latin,  agreeably  to  the  requisitions  of  his  fellow- 
ship, during  this  visit,  are  still  extant,  and  our  honored  associate, 
Mr.  Everett,  promises  to  send  us  copies  of  them  at  some  future 
day.  I  know  not  whether  his  presentation  to  Washington  is  men- 
tioned in  either  of  them,  but  he  seemed  always  proud  of  recalling 
that  fact.  He  ever  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  condition  and 
welfare  of  our  country, —  keeping  up  a  constant  correspondence 
with  relatives  and  friends  in  Boston,  and  always  giving  a  cordial 
welcome  to  such  Americans  as  were  commended  to  his  acquaint- 
ance. No  one  who  has  enjoyed  his  hospitality  will  soon  forget 
his  genial  and  charming  manners,  and  the  almost  boyish  gayety 
and  glee  with  which  he  entered  into  the  amusements  of  the  hour. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him,  less  than  four  years  ago,  he  rose  from 
his  own  dinner-table,  and  placing  one  arm  on  the  shoulder  of  our 
accomplished  associate,  Mr.  Motley,  and  the  other  on  my  own,  he 
proceeded  towards  the  drawing-room,  —  remarking  playfully,  as 
he  went,  that  he  believed  he  coidd  always  rely  safely  on  the  sup- 
port of  his  fellow-Bostonians. 

Living  to  the  great  age  of  nearly  ninety-two  years,  with  almost 
unimpaired  faculties,  taking  a  lively  and  personal  interest  to  the 
end  both  in  public  affairs  and  in  social  enjoyments,  and  dying  at 
last  the  Senior  Peer  of  England, —  his  name  and  lame  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  It  may  safely  be  said,  that  Boston  has  given 
birth  to  but  few  men, —  perhaps  only  to  one  other,  Franklin, — who 
will  have  secured  a  more  permanent  or  prominent  jJace  in  the 
world's  history.  A  portrait  of  lum  might  well  be  included,  at 
some  future  day,  in  the  Historical  Callcry  of  illustrious  Americans 
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which  we  are  gradually  accumulating,  and  would  form  an  appro- 
priate companion-piece  to  that  of  our  venerable  senior  member 
(Mr.  Quincy),  of  whom  he  was  a  cotemporary,  correspondent,  and 
friend.  Meantime  the  Society  may  not  think  it  unfit  to  place 
upon  their  records  the  following  resolution  :  — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our  late  distinguished  Honorary  Mem- 
ber, Lord  Lyndhurst, —  a  native  Bostouian,  and  whose  life  covers  the 
whole  period  of  our  existence  as  a  nation, —  tliis  Society  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  the  close  of  a  great  historical  career,  which  has  reflected  honor 
at  once  on  the  laud  of  his  birth  and  on  the  land  of  his  adoption. 


BIRTHDAY  OF   SHAKSPEARE. 

REMARKS   MADE    AT    A    MEETING    OF    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 

APRIL   14,   1864. 


You  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded,  gentlemen,  that  we  are 
now  within  a  few  days  of  the  great  "  Tercentenary  Commemora- 
tion" of  the  birthday  of  Shakspeare  ;  and,  though  our  Society  has 
made  no  arrangements  for  any  formal  observance  of  the  day,  we 
can  none  of  us  be  insensible  to  the  interest  of  tlie  occasion. 

It  is  eminently  appropriate  that  the  principal  celebration  of  the 
event  should  take  place  in  the  land  and  on  the  spot  where  it 
occurred ;  and  we  shall  all  look  eagerly  for  the  report  of  what 
shall  be  said  and  done  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  on  the  suc- 
cessive days  which  have  been  designated  for  the  commemo- 
ration. Our  own  land,  iinhap])ily,  is  hardly  in  a  condition  for 
engaging  in  the  festivities  of  such  an  anniversary  with  all  the 
zeal  and  heartiness  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  excite.  Yet  we 
all  feel  that  it  might  well  become  us  to  take  a  part  in  the  jubilee. 
We  all  feel,  that,  as  the  descendants  of  English  ancestors  who 
were  contemporary  with  Shakspeare,  we  have  a  full  share  both  in 
the  large  inheritance  of  his  fame,  and  in  the  world's  great  debt 
to  his  memory. 

We  do  not  forget  that  he  had  finished  his  marvellous  work,  and 
gone  to  his  rest,  four  years  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock ;  fourteen  years  before  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
pany embarked  at  Soutliampton. 

We  do  not  forget  that  it  was  the  wreck  of  Sir  George  Somers 
in  the  Bermudas  in  1009,  when  on  his  way  to  Virginia  for  the 
re-enforcement  of  an  American  colony,  which  is  said  to  have 
suggested  the  scene  and  some  of  the  most  striking  incidonfs  for 
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that  one  of  his  dramas  whicli  stands  first  in  his  printed  volumes, 
and  which,  for  the  sublimity  of  its  conceptions  and  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  its  language,  is  second  to  nothing  which  he  ever  wrote. 

It  is  interesting  to  us  to  remember,  too,  that  the  same  Earl  of 
Southampton  who  was  Shakspeare's  earliest  patron  and  especial 
friend,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  first  poem,  was  among  the 
earliest  friends  of  New-England  colonization  ;  and  that  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  son,  then  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  some  of  the 
most  valuable  privileges  of  at  least  one  of  our  New-England 
charters  were  afterwards  ascribed.* 

But,  above  all,  we  cannot  forget  the  inexhaustible  wealth  which 
Shakspeare  has  contributed  to  that  English  literature,  which, 
down  to  the  period  of  our  National  Independence,  certainly,  we 
have  a  right  to  speak  of  as  our  literature,  and  to  that  English 
language,  which,  thank  Pleaven !  is  ours,  and  will  be  ours  for 
ever. 

Nor  can  we  fail,  as  an  Historical  Society,  to  remember  Shaks- 
peare as  an  historian,  as  well  as  a  dramatist  and  poet.  The  origi- 
nal title  of  his  collected  works,  as  puljlished  successively  in  1623, 
1632,  16(J4,  and  1685,  was,  "  Mr.  William  Shakspeare's  Come- 
dies, Histories,  and  Tragedies."  And  what  historian  has  ever 
done  so  much  as  he  to  give  life  and  individuality  to  the  great 
characters  wliicli  lie  poi'trays,  or  to  make  the  events  which  he 
describes  familiar  as  household  words  for  ever  ?  It  may  be  tliat 
he  was  not  always  exact  in  following  the  old  chronicles  of  Ilolin- 
shed,  or  that  he  may  have  sometimes  indulged  a  poetic  license 
in  dressing  his  figures  for  tlie  stage.  Yet  no  one  will  doubt  that 
the  counnon  mind  of  the  last  two  centuries  has  owed  its  most 
vivid  impressions  —  1  had  almost  said  its  only  impressions  —  of 
the  Richards  and  the  Henrys,  of  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  and  King 
John,  —  to  say  nothing  of  Jvdius  Cuisar  and  Mark  Antony,  —  to 
the  historical  dramas  of  Sliakspeare. 

Unhappily,  he  that  has  given  us  so  many  grand  delineations  of 
others  has  left  l)ut  few  records  of  himself.  Even  the  day  of  his 
birth,  which  is  about  to  be  celebrated,  is  but  a  matter  of  in- 


*  See  Sir  II.  Aslilmrst's  Dedication  to  the  Lady  Tlachel  Tvussell  of  Cotton  Mather's 

Fimcral  Senium  on  ( ioviTiior  Kitz  John  Winthrop,  as  reprinted  in  London,  1710. 
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fereiice :  it  is  only  known,  certainly,  as  the  day  of  his  death. 
We  know  the  date  of  his  baptism  and  of  his  funeral.  We  know 
where  he  was  born,  and  where  he  was  buried.  We  know  that  lie 
married  Anne  Hathaway,  and  h;i<l  tlirce  children.  We  know 
that  he  went  to  London,  wrote  phiys,  and  helped  to  jjeribrni  them 
at  the  "  Globe "  and  the  "  Blaekfryers."  We  know  that  he  - 
returned  to  Stratford-upon-Avon;  made  a  will,  *' commending  his 
soul  into  the  hands  of  God  his  Creator,  hoping  and  assuredly 
believino-,  throuuh  the  onlv  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Saviour, 
to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlasting ; "  and  soon  afterwards 
died  at  fifty-two  years  of  age. 

Almost  every  thing  else  is  inference,  conjecture,  uncertain 
tradition.  And  so  it  happens  that  we  know  least  of  him.  of 
whom  we  should  all  desire  to  know  most.  Not  one  familiar 
letter ;  not  one  authentic  conversation ;  hardly  a  domestic  inci- 
dent ;  only  three  or  four  known  autographs,  and  those  but  signa- 
tures ;  not  a  scrap  of  his  original  manuscripts,  a  single  line  of 
which  would  outsell  the  collected  autographs  of  all  the  momirchs 
of  tlic  world,  —  not  a  scrap  of  those  priceless  manuscripts,  though 
the  players  must  have  had  tiiem  all,  when  they  said,  in  their 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  works,  that  "  his  mind  and  hand 
went  together ;  and  that  what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that 
easiness,  that  we  have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his 
papers." 

And  this  brings  before  us  a  fact  most  important  to  his  char- 
acter. We  know  that  so  insensible  was  he  to  the  worth  of  his 
own  writings,  or  so  indifferent  to  their  fate,  that  he  never  collected 
or  revised  them  for  publication  ;  and  that  it  was  seven  years  after 
his  death  before  they  entered  upon  that  world-wide  career  of 
immortality  which  the  press  and  the  stage,  the  art  and  the  litera- 
ture, of  almost  every  land  beneath  the  sun,  have  since  united  to 
secure  for  them,  and  which  they  seem  destined  to  enjoy,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  age  after  age,  above  all  other  writings, 
except  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Nor  would  we  willingly  forget  that  the  only  epithets  coupl.'d 
with  his  name  by  his  contemporaries  and  friends  were  '*our 
gentle  Shakspeare,"  "  our  worthy  Shakspeare,"  "  our  beloved 
Shakspeare." 
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But  it  is  not  my  purpose,  gentlemen,  even  were  it  in  my  power, 
to  anticipate  tlie  eloquent  eulogies  which  will  be  pronounced  on 
the  great  English  dramatist,  at  home  and  abroad,  during  the 
approaching  commemoration-week.  I  only  designed,  by  these 
few  remarks,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  following  resolution, 
which  your  Standing  Committee  have  authorized  me  to  submit 
for  your  adoption :  — 

Resolved  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  That,  in  view  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  Tercentenary  Commemoration  of  the  birthday  of 
Shakspeare,  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  us 
by  this,  our  seventy-third  Annual  Meeting,  to  enter  upon  our  records 
an  expression  of  our  profound  reverence  for  the  genius  of  that  marvel- 
lous man ;  of  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  matchless  gifts  with  which  he 
was  endowed  for  the  instruction  and  delight  of  mankind ;  of  our  deep 
sense  of  the  inexhaustible  riches  which  his  writings  have  added  to  the 
literature  and  the  language  which  were  the  birthright  of  our  fethers,  and 
which  are  ours  by  inheritance ;  and  of  our  hearty  sympathy  with  all 
those,  whether  in  Old  England,  in  our  own  country,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  who  shall  unite  in  celebrating  so  memorable  a  nativity. 
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ADDRESS  MADE  AT  THE  ANXITERSARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN   TRACT  SOCIETY,  BOSTON, 

MAY  24.  1864. 


I  CONGRATULATE  you  most  heartily,  my  friends,  on  the  signal 
success  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  since  our  last  annual  meeting.  You  have  heard  the 
detailed  statements  of  your  Advisory  Committee  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  our  own  New  England  branch.  And  you  have  seen 
an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  parent  Society  at  New  York  on 
the  printed  programme  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  1  will  not 
recapitulate  what  they  have  abundantly  set  forth.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  no  single  year  since  our  first  organization  has  wit- 
nessed such  an  increase  in  every  department  of  our  labors  as  the 
year  wliich  has  just  closed.  Never  before  has  there  been  so 
great  a  demand  for  our  publications  ;  and  never  before,  I  believe, 
so  large  an  aggregate  of  distributions  and  receipts.  Among 
other  most  welcome  statements  made  in  the  last  annual  report  at 
New  York,  you  will  not  fail  to  have  noticed  the  fact  that  more 
than  fifty  millions  of  pages  of  our  publications  have  been  gratui- 
touslv  circulated  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  army  and 
navy.  Another  not  less  welcome  part  of  that  report  was  that 
wliich  described  the  highly  successful  labors  of  our  agents  among 
the  colored  freedmen  who  have  been  committed  to  their  care. 
One  of  those  agents,  I  am  lia[)py  to  say,  is  here  with  ais  this  after- 
noon, and  will  give  you  an  account  of  what  has  been  attemi»tetl 
and  accomplished  in  this  new  and  interesting  enterprise. 

And  thus,  my  friends,  although  we  are  not  privileged  to-day  to 

listen  to  any  historical  discourses,  or  to  partake  of  any  senii- 
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centennial  breakfasts,  —  as  some  of  our  neighbors,  who  have 
nothing  but  our  best  wishes,  are  about  to  do,  —  we  may  yet  really 
and  rightfully  regard  this  as  a  juljilee  anniversary  ;  as  an  occa- 
sion, certainly,  when  our  hearts  should  be  full  of  satisfaction  and 
gratitude  for  the  past,  and  full  of  hope  and  confidence  for  the 
future.  Especially  sliould  we  be  grateful  that  we  are  still  asso- 
ciated with  a  great  National  society,  whose  field  is  nothing  less 
thaij  our  whole  country ;  whose  operations  during  the  past  year 
have  extended  over  all  the  loyal  States  of  the  nation,  and  are 
destined  soon  again,  we  trust,  to  embrace  the  whole  American 
Union.  It  is  a  cheering  reflection  for  us  all  to-day,  that  we  are 
standing  side  by  side  with  good  men  and  true  from  every  one  of 
those  sister  States  whose  sons  are  now  jeoparding  their  lives  in 
defence  of  a  common  flag.  Who  of  us  does  not  rejoice,  that 
whatever  schisms  or  secessions  may  have  taken  place  on  our 
right  hand  or  on  our  left,  notliing  has  occurred  to  separate  us, 
at  an  hour  like  tliis,  from  our  brethren  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  and  that  we  may  still  look  forward  to  the  day  when  worthy 
and  patriotic  men  from  the  South,  as  well  as  from  the  North, 
will  be  once  more  included  in  the  comprehensive  and  catholic 
organization  of  the  American  Tract  Society  ? 

Never,  certainly,  was  there  greater  need  tlian  now  of  earnest 
and  united  efforts,  among  Christians  of  all  sections  and  of  all 
sects,  to  stay  the  flood  of  vice  and  crime,  of  immorality  and 
irreligion,  which  is  sweeping  so  wildly  over  our  land.  I  would 
not  exaggerate  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  deplorable  civil  war 
upon  public  and  private  morality.  Doubtless  there  have  been 
developments  of  courage  and  patriotism,  of  benevolence  and 
munificence,  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  among  the  men  and 
among  the  women  of  our  land,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
which  are  worthy  of  all  admiration,  and  which  furnish  no  small 
set-off  to  the  balance  of  evil  on  the  other  side  of  the  account. 
ibii  110  one  can  be  unconscious  of  the  fearful  influences  of  times 
like  till'  piu'sent,  in  enfeel)ling  and  almost  extinguishing  that 
sense  of  individual  res])onsil»ility,  moral  and  religious,  which  is 
the  great  safeguard  of  social  virtue.  No  one  can  be  blind  to  the 
reckless  extravagance,  the  dishonest  contracts,  the  gamliling 
si)eculati()ns.  the  corrupting  luxury,  the  intemperance,  jn'olligacy, 
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and  crime,  which  have  followed  with  still  accelerating  steps  in 
the  train  of  the  terrible  struggle  in  wliich  we  are  engaged.  No 
one  can  fail  to  perceive  the  danger  that  a  real  or  even  a  i)rufessed 
patriotism  may  be  made  the  cover  for  a  multitude  of  sins,  und 
gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle  be  regarded  as  a  suljstitutc  for 
more  than  all  the  duties  of  the  decalogue. 

It  is  indeed  a  glorious  siglit,  my  friends,  to  see  so  many  of  our 
young  men  going  forth  bravely  and  heroically,  at  tlie  call  of  their 
country,  to  contend  against  secession  and  rebellion,  and  to  en- 
counter all  the  perils  and  hardships  of  this  gigantic  conflict. 
God  bless  them  all !  May  his  banner  over  them  be  love,  and  may 
he  be,  their  shield  and  buckler  in  the  day  of  battle  !  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  secession  worse  than  that  from 
any  political  or  earthly  Union:  the  secession  of  tlie  soul  from  its 
allegiance  to  its  God  and  Saviour.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  a  rebellion  worse  than  that  against  any  human  govern- 
ment :  the  rebellion  of  man  against  his  Maker.  This,  alas,  is  a 
rebellion  in  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  deeply  involviMl.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  relations  of  the  wiiole  lunuan 
family  towards  its  Creator  were  nowhere  so  concisely  and  exactly 
summed  up  as  in  that  well-remembered  verse  of  one  of  the  old 
prophets,  in  which  he  represents  the  Almighty  as  saying,  ••  I  have 
nourished  and  Ijrought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled 
against  me."  And  you  will  all  anticipate  me  in  recalling  that 
correlative  verse  of  another  of  the  old  j)rophets,  "  To  the  Lord 
our  God  belong  mercies  and  forgivenesses,  though  we  have 
rebelled  against  him."  Rebellion,  rebellion  seems  to  bf  the 
favorite  figure  under  wliich  the  Bible  represents  tiie  attitude  of 
earth  towards  heaven.  And  though  this  is  a  rebellion  which 
may  never  wholly  be  suppressed  while  poor  human  nature  is 
what  it  is,  yet  every  man  is  called  on  to  enlist  for  its  overthrow, 
to  struggle  and  fight  against  it,  and  to  vanquish  it,  so  far  as  may 
be,  in  his  own  soul  and  in  the  souls  of  otiiers. 

And  we  must  not  forget  this,  my  friends,  nor  sulfer  others  to 
forget  it,  even  at  a  moment  when  we  are  engage«l  in  a  struggle 
for  national  unity  and  national  existence,  which  is  so  well  ealeu- 
lated  to  absorb  all  our  thoughts  and  all  oui-  energies.  On  the 
contrary,  this  is  the  precise  moment  for  remembering  it,  and  for 
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calling  upon  others  to  remember  it.  The  two  campaigns,  thank 
Heaven,  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  each  other.  The 
war  can  be  carried  on  at  one  and  the  same  time  against  earthly 
and  against  spiritual  foes ;  and  every  victory  which  is  achieved 
over  temptation  and  sin  will  strengthen  our  hearts  and  nerve 
our  hands  for  striking  a  stronger  blow  against  the  assailants  of 
our  national  peace.  And  what  is  a  hundred-fold  more  important, 
every  such  victory  will  aid  in  calling  down  upon  our  arms  that 
blessing  of  God,  without  which  we  can  have  no  success.  Even 
the  camps  of  our  armies  have  proved  to  be  among  the  choicest 
fields  for  labors  like  those  in  which  this  Society  is  engaged. 
There  is  a  yearning  and  a  craving,  we  are  told  by  our  agents,  for 
the  word  of  life,  among  those  to  whom  the  prospect  of  death  is  so 
innncdiately  present  as  it  is  to  soldiers  on  the  perilous  edge  of 
battle.  There  is  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  tidings  of  a  better 
world  among  those  who  feel  how  soon  they  may  be  summoned 
away  from  this  world.  And  woe  to  us  all,  if  we  fail  to  meet  the 
full  demand  for  these  moral  and  religious  supplies  !  Woe  to  our 
country,  if  it  fails  to  cherish  and  sustain  this  and  other  kindred 
societies  which  make  up  together  the  great  Christian  Commissariat 
of  the  war ! 

Let  us  hope  and  pray,  my  friends,  that  this  terrible  struggle 
may  soon  be  brought  to  a  triumphant  termination.  Let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  the  heroic  Grant  may  follow  up  with  vigor  and 
success  the  blows  he  has  already  struck,  and  that  God  will  at 
length  vouchsafe  to  us  a  crowning  victory.  Meantime  let  us  do 
all  that  we  can  to  give  assurance,  that  when  our  brave  soldier 
boys  shall  return  home,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  they  shall  not  come 
reeking  with  the  proverbial  vices  of  camp  life,  but  in  a  condition 
to  resume  their  places  as  virtuous  and  valuable  citizens,  leading 
quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness  and  honesty,  and  reflect- 
ing fresh  honor  upDii  the  free  institutions  which  they  have  striven 
so  nohly  to  di'iend.  Heaven  forbid,  that  through  any  default  of 
ours,  while  ihoy  are  accoini)lishing,  as  many  are  ready  to  believe, 
the  uilinuitc  emancipntion  of  another  race,  Ihey  should  become 
Inipelessly  subjected  themselves  to  a  bondage  worse  than  that 
of  any  earthly  task-master,  —  the  bondage  of  bad  haljits,  tlie 
sliiverv  of  vice  and  sin  I 
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Finally,  my  friends,  —  for  I  must  not  detain  you  longer  from 
the  eloquent  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me,  —  let  us  nut  forget, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  results  of  the  war,  our  work  will  still 
remain  to  be  prosecuted.  The  operations  of  this  Society  did  not 
begin  with  the  rebellion,  and  will  not  end  with  it.  Let  us  perse- 
vere with  untiring  energy  in  the  noble  cause  for  which  it  was 
instituted  by  the  wise  and  good  men  who  have  gone  before  us ; 
and  God  grant  that  each  following  year  may  be  crowned  with 
larger  and  still  larger  measures  of  prosperity  and  success ! 


THE 


OFFICERS   OF   THE   RUSSIAN   FLEET. 

SPEECH    MADE    AT    THE    BANQUET    IN    HONOR    OF    ADMIRAL    LESSOFFSKY    AND    HIS 

OFFICERS,   BOSTON,   JUNE   7,  18&i. 


I  THANK  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  the  privilege  of  being  present  on 
this  occasion,  and  of  uniting  with  the  City  Council  of  Boston  in 
these  marks  of  respect  for  their  distinguished  guests.  The 
speech  of  the  evening  is  already  made  ;  and  made  by  him  who  is 
at  once  best  entitled  and  most  able  to  make  it.  But  I  cannot 
refuse  to  say  a  few  words  in  response  to  your  complimentary 
call. 

As  I  look  back  on  that  long  service  in  Congress  to  which  you 
have  alluded,  I  cannot  forget  the  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies 
for  which  I  was  indebted  to  the  Russian  Legation  at  Washington ; 
and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opjwrtunity,  before  alluding  to 
any  other  topic,  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bodisco,  who  for  nearly  twenty  years,  I  believe,  repre- 
sented His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  our  Republican 
Court.  True  always  to  his  own  country,  he  was  yet  animated 
with  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  that  noble  despatch  of  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  to  which  ^Mr.  Everett  has  so  eloquently  referred. 
He  seemed  to  have  the  Avelfare  and  honor  of  our  country,  as  well 
as  his  own,  honestly  at  heart ;  to  desire  earnestly  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  domestic  peace  and  of  our  National  Union ;  and  to 
watch  eagerly  for  opportunities  of  reconciling  any  antagonisms 
which  threatened  to  disturb  the  relations  of  the  North  and  South. 
Enjoying  the  intimacy  and  the  confidence  of  our  most  distin- 
guished men  of  all  ]);irti<'s  and  sections,  —  of  Clay  and  Wel)ster. 
[5»uJ 
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of  Calhouu  and  Benton,  and  many  others  not  unworthy  to  be 
named  in  the  same  connection,  —  he  took  peculiar  iileasure  in 
bringing  them  together  beneath  his  own  roof  and  around  his  own 
hospitable  and  sumptuous  board,  and  in  doing  all  tiuit  he  could 
to  soften  the  asperities  and  animosities  which  are  too  often  engen- 
dered by  the  controversies  of  political  parties  and  the  rivalries  of 
political  leaders ;  and  more  than  one  personal  dilliculty,  which 
might  have  led  to  most  unhappy  consequences,  has  owed  its 
amicable  adjustment  to  his  timely  and  effective  intervention. 

I  am  happy  to  believe,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  a  similar  spirit  has 
ever  been  evhiced  by  the  present  Minister  of  the  Russiau  Empe- 
ror, M.  de   Stoeckl,  who  was  long  associated  with   .M.    I5(jdisco 
as  his  principal  Secretary,  and  upon  whom  his  mantle  has  wor- 
thily fallen.      Botli  of  them,  let  me  add,  i)aid  our   country  the 
compliment  of  taking  to  themselves  American  wives,  and  very 
charming  wives  too ;  —  and  thus  they  had  a  right  to  feel   that 
their  relation  to  the  United  States  was  something  more  than  one 
of  mere  diplomatic  form  and  ceremony.      I  am  sure,  however, 
they  were  not  induced  to  select  American  wives  from  any  want  of 
attractive  and  accomplished  women  in  their  own  land.     1  have 
seen,  indeed,  but  few  Russian  ladies.     The  only  one,  I  believe, 
whom  I  have  ever  met  on  American  soil,  is  the  wife  of  the  distin- 
guished officer  at  my  side,  who  may  be  called,  after  the  phrase  of 
Shakspeare,  '•  our  gallant  Admirars  Admiral ;  "  —  whom  we  have 
all  seen  here  with  so  much  pleasure,  and  who  will  be  accompanied 
by  our  best  washes  on  her  embarkation  in  the  steamer  for  Europe 
to-morrow.     But  I  have  another  in  my  mind's  eye  at  this  moment, 
whom  I  have  been  privileged  to  know  in  another  land,  —  she  is 
now  no  more,  and  I  may  not  presume  to  pronounce  her  name  on 
any  public  or  festive  occasion,  —  but  whose  varied  and  l)rilliant 
accomplishments,  whose  familiarity  with  almost  every  language 
spoken  beneath  the  sun,  whose  graces  of  manner  and  charms  of 
conversation  and  kindness  of  heart,  and,  above  all.  whose  forti- 
tude and  heroism  under  the  deepest  personal  and  physical  suffer- 
ing, will  never  be  effaced  from  my  rememlu-ance. 

I  do  not  forget,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  many  estimal>le  and  excellent 
representatives  of  other  lands  whom  I  have  had  the  good  Ibrtune 
to  meet  at  the  capital  of  our  country ;  but  Mr.  Everett  1  am  sure 
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will  agree  with  me,  that  no  Legation  has  been  more  uniformly  or 
more  higlily  valued  and  respected  than  the  Russian  Legation, 
personally  and  officially,  by  all  who  have  been  privileged  to  know 
those  who  have  composed  it.  I  regret  that  M.  de  Stoeckl  could 
not  have  been  with  us  to-day,  that  we  might  have  included  him 
in  the  compliments  of  this  occasion,  and  that  we  might  have 
united  in  drinking  his  health,  with  all  the  honors  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  as  the  accredited  Representative  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Russian  Empire,  sir,  has  been  less  visited  by  American 
travellers  than  any  other  of  the  great  countries  of  the  Old  World. 
It  has  always  seemed  a  great  deal  farther  off  from  us  than  other 
countries,  and  in  many  other  respects  besides  physical  distance. 
Its  institutions  are  in  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  our  own. 
Its  domestic  policy  in  years  past  has  often  been  the  very  reverse 
of  that  which  we  could  all  have  wished.  Its  names  are  very 
hard  to  pronounce,  and  even  harder  to  remember.  Its  language 
is  very  difficult  to  be  learned,  and  is  understood  by  so  few  of  us, 
that  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  all  our  accounts  of  the  land 
and  its  inhabitants  at  second  hand.  As  a  matter  of  geography, 
indeed,  we  nave  not  failed  to  observe  its  magnificent  distances 
and  colossal  proportions  on  the  map.  As  a  matter  of  liistory, 
we  have  not  omitted  to  recognize  the  giant  strides  with  which  it 
has  marched  on,  and  is  still  marching  on,  to  no  second  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  w^orld.  But  practically,  and  as  a  matter 
of  personal  concern,  it  has  rarely  been  recalled  to  us  by  any  thing 
more  substantial  than  the  "  Nesselrode  Pudding  "  or  the  "  Char- 
lotte Russe  "  on  our  bills  of  fare  ;  by  the  hemp  required  for  the 
rigging  of  our  men-of-war,  or  for  the  smaller  rope  which  is  some- 
times brought  into  uncomfortable  play  in  cases  of  treason  or  of 
crime  ;  or  —  more  agreeably,  certainly,  than  either  —  by  the 
glorious  Hymn  now  known  to  all  our  orchestras,  and  adopted  in 
all  our  churches,  which  is  by  no  means  inferior  even  to  the  far- 
famed  antliem  of  Old  England  in  the  richness  of  its  harmony, 
and  the  majestic  grandeur  of  its  cadences.  But  recent  events 
have  changed  the  wdiole  aspect  of  our  relations  with  Russia. 
The  Emperor's  late  noble  act  of  emancipation  at  liome,  and  his 
kind  and  generous  words,  conveyed  in  the  despatch  of  Prince 
GortschakolT  to  our  own  Government,  have  struck  a  sympathetic 
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and  responsive  chord  in  every  American  breast,  as  directly  and 
as  eflfectively,  as  if  those  matjnetic  wires  which  Mr.  Everett  has 
jnst  foreshadowed,  and  which  are  even  now  in  preparation,  had 
abeady  been  stretched  across  the  Siberian  desert,  had  ah-eady 
been  strnno:  alonsr  tlie  banks  of  the  Anioor,  had  ah-eadv  vilirated 
over  Behring's  Straits,  and  as  if  the  living  spark  had  leaped  at  a 
bound  from  the  palace  of  the  Czars  to  the  hearts  of  the  Anjerican 
people. 

And  now,  while  we  are  welcoming  the  llussiaii  Hag  and  the 
Russian  fleet  to  our  harbors,  and  exchanging  these  acts  of  cour- 
tesy with  so  many  intelligent  and  gallant  officers  of  the  Imjjerial 
Navy,  let  us  not  forget  the  health  of  the  General  Admiral  of  that 
navy. 

It  was  my  good  fortime,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  to 
see  this  distinguished  person  in  London.  He  was  tiieii  a  very 
young  man,  and  he  had  come  over,  not  in  disguise,  like  Peter 
the  Great,  but  openly  and  avowedly  to  study  the  military  insti- 
tutions and  naval  establishments  of  England.  I  saw  him  review- 
ing the  Queen's  household  troops  in  company  with  the  late 
lamented  Prince  Consort  and  the  ever-honored  and  illustrious 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  I  was  afterwards  privileged  to  meet 
him  at  the  British  Court.  We  have  an  Aide-de-Camp  of  his 
with  us  on  this  occasion, — himself  the  son  of  the  President  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  whose  voice  has  alreaily 
been  welcomed  at  the  opening  of  our  new  hall  of  Nalural  His- 
tory. 

I  propose  the  health  of  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  the  General  Admiral  of  the  Russian  Navy. 
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REMARKS    MADE    AT    A    MEETING    OF    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 

JULY  14,  1864. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  — 
When  we  were  last  assembled  here,  at  our  stated  monthly  meet- 
ing, on  tlie  ninth  day  of  June,  our  Society,  for  the  first  time  since 
its  institution  in  1791,  had  on  its  catalogue  just  a  hundred  names 
of  living  members,  resident  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. An  election  at  the  previous  meeting  in  May  had  at 
length  completed  the  full  number  allowed  by  our  charter ;  and  on 
that  day  our  roll  was  full. 

At  the  head  of  that  roll  —  first  in  the  order  of  seniority,  and 
second,  certainly,  in  nothing  that  could  attract  interest,  respect, 
and  veneration  —  stood  the  name  of  one  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Society  during  sixty-eight  out  of  the  seventy  years  of  our 
corporate  existence ;  who  had  witnessed  our  small  beginnings ; 
who  had  been  associated  with  Belknap  and  Sullivan  and  Tudor 
and  ]\[inot,  and  the  rest  of  the  little  band  of  our  inunediate 
founders,  in  all  but  our  very  earliest  proceedings  and  })ublications  ; 
who  for  seventeen  years,  long  past,  had  been  our  Treasurer,  and 
had  repeatedly  done  faithful  and  valuable  service  as  a  member  of 
our  Executive  and  of  our  Tublishing  Committees  ;  whose  interest 
in  our  |)rosperity  and  welfare  had  known  no  suspension  or  abate- 
ment willi  tlie  lapse  of  time  ;  who  liad  contributed  lil»erally  to  the 
means  l)y  which  our  condition  had  of  late  been  so  lai-gely  im- 
])roved,  ;iii(l  oui-  accomuK^dations  so  wiilely  extended  ;  ami  wlio  so 
often,  during  the  very  last  years  of  his  eventful  and  })rotracted 
life,  had  lent  the  highest  interest  to  our  meetings  by  his  venerable 
[m] 
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presence,  and  by  his  earnest  and  im^jrcssive  particiiiatiun  ia  our 
discussions  and  doings. 

You  all  remember,  I  am  sure,  how  proudly  he  marshalled  the 
way  for  us  into  this  beautiful  Dowse  Library,  when  its  Iblding- 
doors  were  first  thrown  open  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  when 
it  might  so  well  have  been  said  of  him  :  — 

"  The  monumental  pomp  of  age 
Was  with  this  y^oodly  personaj;;e  ; 
A  stiUurc  undepressed  in  size, 
Unbent,  whit'li  rather  seemed  to  rise, 
In  open  victorj-  o'er  the  \veii;ht 
Of  eighty  years,  to  loftier  height." 

You  all  remember  how  impressively  he  reminded  us,  not  long 
afterwards,  at  that  memorable  meeting  on  the  death  uC  our 
lamented  Prescott,  that  he  became  a  melnber  of  this  Society  the 
very  year  in  which  that  illustrious  historian  was  born. 

You  all  remember  how  playfully  he  observed,  a  few  years  later, 
when  seconding  the  nomination  of  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst  as 
one  of  our  Honorary  Members,  that  the  same  nurse  had  served 
in  immediate  succession  for  the  infant  Copley  and  himself,  and 
that  she  must  certainly  have  given  them  both  something  very  good 
to  make  them  live  so  long. 

You  all  remember  how  pleasantly  he  recalled  to  us  that  earliest 
reminiscence  of  his  own  infancy,  when,  being  taken  by  his  wid- 
owed mothsr  out  of  Boston,  while  it  was  in  the  joint  possession 
of  the  British  army  and  of  a  pestilence  even  mure  formidable  than 
any  army,  he  was  stopped  at  the  lines  to  be  smoked,  for  fear  he 
might  communicate  contagion  to  the  American  troo])S  wiio  wore 
besieging  the  town. 

You  have  not  forgotten  that  deliglitfid  meeting  ln'iiratli  his 
own  hospitable  roof,  on  the  eighty-third  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Lexington, —  the  guns  of  which  might  have  startled  his  own 
infant  slumbers, —  when  lie  read  to  us  so  many  interesting  memo- 
randa, from  the  manuscript  diaries  of  his  patriot  father,  in  rt-iianl 
to  events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  our  National  Inde- 
pendence. 

Still  less  can  any  of  you  have  forgotten  his  personal  aitondaneo 
here,  only  a  few  montlis  since,  when,  with  an  evident  conscious- 
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ness  that  he  had  come  among  us  for  the  Last  time,  he  presented 
to  us  several  most  interesthig-  and  valuable  historical  documents, 
—  at  this  moment  passing  through  the  press, — -which  he  had  re- 
cently observed  among  his  private  papers ;  which  he  thought 
might  possibly  have  come  into  his  possession  as  one  of  our  Pub- 
lishing Committee,  more  than  half  a  century  ago  ;  and  which, 
with  the  scrupulous  exactness  which  characterized  him  through 
life,  he  desired  to  deliver  up  to  us  personally,  before  it  should  be 
too  late  for  him  to  do  so. 

No  wonder,  my  friends,  that  we  always  welcomed  his  presence 
here  with  such  eager  interest.  No  wonder  that  with  so  much 
pleasure  we  saw  him  seated,  from  time  to  time,  in  yonder  Wash- 
ington chair,  hitherto  reserved  for  him  alone  ;  for  he  alone  of  our 
number  had  ever  personally  seen  and  known  that  "  foremost  man 
of  all  this  world."  No  wonder  that  we  cherished  his  name  with  so 
much  pride  at  the  head  of  our  roll,  as  an  historical  name,  linking 
us,  by  its  associations  with  the  living  as  well  as  with  the  dead,  to 
the  heroic  period  of  our  Revolutionary  strnggie ;  and  no  wonder, 
certainly,  that  we  all  feel  deeply  to-day,  when  we  are  assembled 
to  receive  the  ofSficial  announcement  of  his  death,  that  a  void  has 
been  created  in  our  ranks  and  in  our  hearts,  which  can  hardly  be 
filled. 

I  have  spoken  of  his  name  as  an  historical  name ;  and  I  need 
hardly  say,  that  it  would  have  been  so,  even  had  it  been  associated 
with  no  other  career  than  his  own.  His  own  fortunate  and  re- 
markable life,  —  embracing  the  whole  period  of  our  existence  thus 
far  as  a  nation,  and  covering  more  than  a  tliird  of  the  time  since 
the  earliest  colonial  settlement  of  New  England,  —  a  life  crowded 
with  the  most  varied  and  valuable  public  service,  and  crowned  at 
last  with  such  a  measure  of  honor,  love,  and  reverence,  as  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  humanity,  —  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  secure 
for  liini  an  liistorical  celebrity,  even  while  lie  still  lived.  ]5ul.  in- 
deed, his  name  had  entered  into  history  while  he  was  yet  an 
unconscious  child.  In  :i  letter  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  William  Cor- 
don, dated  on  the  2(Uh  of  April,  1775,  and  contained  in  his 
contemporaneous  "  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Establisli- 
ment  of  the  Independence  of  America,"  will  be  found  the  loUuwing 
passage :  — 
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"  My  friend  Quincy  has  sacrificed  his  life  for  tlie  sake  of  his  ('(nmtry. 
The  ship  ill  which  he  sailed  arrived  at  Cape  Aun  witliin  these  two  days  ; 
but  he  lived  not  to  get  on  shore,  or  to  hear  and  triunipli  ;it  the  account  of 
the  success  of  the  Lexington  engagement.  His  remains  will  be  honorably 
interred  by  his  relations.  Let  him  be  nuinliered  with  the  patriotic  heroes 
who  fall  in  the  cause  of  Liberty,  and  let  his  memory  be  dear  to  posterity. 
Let  his  oiili/  surviving  child,  a  son  of  about  three  years,  live  to  possess  his 
noble  virtues,  and  to  transmit  his  name  down  to  future  generations" 

« 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  recall,  in  this  connection,  those  most  remark- 
able words  in  the  last  will  and  testament  of  that  patriot  father, 
whose  career  was  as  brilliant  as  it  was  brief,  and  whose  prema- 
ture death  was  among  the  severest  losses  of  our  early  Revolution- 
ary period :  — 

"  I  give  to  my  son,  when  he  shall  arrive  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
Algernon  Sidney's  Works,  John  Locke's  AVorks,  Lord  Bacon's  Works, 
Gordon's  Tacitus,  and  Cato's  Letters.  May  the  spirit  of  Liberty  rest 
upon  him !  " 

Such  was  the  introduction  to  history  of  liim  wliose  life  is  just 
closed.  Such  were  the  utterances  in  regard  to  him  while  he  was 
yet  but  of  infant  years.  How  rarely  is  it  vouchsafed  to  any  one 
to  fulfil  such  hopes  and  expectations  ?  Yet,  now  that  he  has  left 
us  at  almost  a  patriarch's  age,  these  words  seem  to  have  l>ecn 
prophetic  of  the  career  wliich  awaited  him  :  and  we  could  limdly 
find  a  juster  or  a  more  enviable  inscription  for  liis  monument  tiian 
to  say  that  "he  lived  to  j^ossess  the  noljlo  virtues  of  his  Ihllicr, 
and  to  transmit  his  name  down  to  future  generations,"  and  that 
"  the  spirit  of  Liberty  rested  upon  him." 

It  is  not  for  me,  however,  gentlemen,  to  attempt  even  a  sketch 
of  the  career  or  character  of  our  departed  associate  and  friend. 
I  have  indeed  been  permitted  to  know  him  lor  many  ycai-s  past, 
as  intimately,  perhaps,  as  the  difference  of  our  ages  would  allow. 
As  I  attended  his  remains  a  few  days  since  as  one  of  the  pall- 
bearers, a  distinction  which  was  assigned  me  as  your  President, 
—  I  could  not  forget  how  often  at  least  forty  years  before,  when 
he  was  the  next-door  neighbor  of  my  father's  family,  1  had 
walked  along  w4th  him,  hand  in  hand,  of  a  sununer  or  a  wint'-r 
morning,  —  he  on  his  way  to  the  City  Hall  as  the  iionored  Mayor 
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of  Boston ;  and  I,  as  a  boy,  to  the  Public  Latin  School  just  oppo- 
site. From  that  time  to  this  I  have  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  and 
his  friendship,  and  have  counted  them  among  the  cherished  privi- 
leges of  my  life.  But  there  are  those  of  our  number,  and  some 
of  them  present  with  us  to-day,  who  have  been  associated  with 
him,  as  I  have  never  been,  in  more  than  one  of  his  varied  public 
employments,  and  who  can  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
and  ability  with  which  he  discharged  them. 

We  may  look  in  vain,  it  is  true,  for  any  of  the  personal  asso- 
ciates of  liis  early  career  as  a  statesman.  He  had  outlived  almost 
all  the  contemporaries  of  his  long  and  brilliant  service  in  our 
State  and  National  Legislatures.  But  associates  and  witnesses  are 
still  left  of  his  vigorous  and  most  successful  administration  of  our 
municipal  affairs,  and  of  his  faithful  and  devoted  labors  for  six- 
teen years  as  President  of  our  beloved  University.  Meantime, 
the  evidences  of  his  literary  and  intellectual  accomj)lishments  are 
familiar  to  us  all,  in  his  History  of  the  University,  in  his  History 
of  the  Athenaeum,  in  his  Municipal  History  of  Boston,  in  his 
Biographies  of  his  ever-honored  father  and  of  his  illustrious 
friend  and  kinsman,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  in  so  many 
speeches,  addresses,  and  essays  upon  almost  every  variety  of 
topic,  historical,  political,  literary,  social,  and  moral. 

We  may  follow  him  back,  indeed,  to  the  day  when  he  was 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at  the  University  of  which  he 
lived  to  be  the  oldest  alumnus  ;  and  we  shall  never  find  him  idle 
or  unemployed,  nor  ever  fail  to  trace  him  by  some  earnest  word 
or  some  energetic  act.  Everywhere  we  shall  see  him  a  man  of 
untiring  industry,  of  sj)()tless  integrity,  of  practical  ability  and 
sagacity,  of  the  boldest  independence  and  sturdiest  self-reliance ; 
a  man  of  laborious  investigation  as  well  as  of  prompt  action,  with 
a  ready  pen  and  an  eloquent  tongue  for  defending  and  advocating 
whatever  cause  lie  espoused  and  whatever  j)olicy  he  adopted. 
Even  those  who  may  have  differed  from  him  —  as  not  a  few,  per- 
haps, did  —  as  to  some  of  his  earlier  or  of  his  later  views  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  could  never  help  admiring  the  earnest  enthusiasm  of 
his  charactei',  and  the  unflincliing  courage  with  \s  liich  he  clung  to 
liis  own  (Icliherate  convirlions  of  duty.  Nor  could  any  one  ever 
doubt  that  a  sincere  and  ardent  love  of  iiis  country  and  of  his 
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fellow-men,  of  political  and  of  human  liberty,  was  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  his  heart. 

And  seldom,  certainly,  has  there  been  witnessed  among  us  a 
more  charming  picture  of  a  serene  and  lionorcd  old  age  than  tliat 
which  he  has  presented  during  the  last  few  years.  Patient  under 
the  weight  of  personal  infirmities  ;  lioi)eful  in  the  face  of  public 
dangers  and  calamities ;  full  of  delightful  reminiscences  of  the 
past,  and  taking  an  eager  interest  in  whatever  might  promote  tiie 
welfare  of  the  present;  grateful  to  God  for  a  long  and  liap]»y 
life,  and  ready  to  remain  or  depart  as  it  might  please  llim,  —  he 
seemed,  so  far  as  human  judgment  might  presume  to  pronounce, 
to  have  attained  a  full  measure  of  that  wisdom  of  which  it  is 
written,  "  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand  ;  and,  in  her  left, 
riches  and  honor." 

Not  many  years  ago,  he  prepared  an  agricultural  Essay,  which 
is  now  on  our  table.  Not  many  months  ago,  and  when  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  his  ninety-second  birthday,  I  met  him  at  the  CamV)ridge 
Observatory,  coming  to  visit  the  institution  which  had  been  a 
special  object  of  his  interest  and  of  liis  bounty,  and  to  take  a  last 
look,  as  he  said,  at  the  great  revealer  of  the  stars.  Still  later,  I 
found  him  in  his  own  library,  reading  Thucydides,  and  applying 
the  matchless  periods  of  Pericles  to  the  dangers  of  our  dear  land, 
and  to  the  heroic  deaths  of  so  many  of  our  brave  young  men. 
Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  complete  the  picture  of  such  an  old 
ao-e  as  was  described  bv  the  great  Roman  orator,  and  exemjilified 
by  the  great  Roman  censor.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a  better 
illustration  than  his  last  years  afforded  of  those  exquisite  words 
in  which  the  great  poet  of  the  English  lakes  has  translated  and 
expanded  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  that  consununatc 
essay  of  Cicero  :  — 

"  Rightly  it  is  saiil 
That  man  descends  into  the  vale  of  years  ; 
Yet  have  I  thought  that  we  might  also  speak, 
And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  age 
As  of  a  final  Eminknce  ;  though  hare 
In  asiieet  and  forhidding,  yet  a  point 
On  which  'tis  not  iiiipossihle  to  sit 
In  awful  sovereignty  ;  a  place  of  power, 
A  throne,  that  may  he  likene<l  unto  his, 
Who,  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 
Down  from  a  mountain-top." 


THE   NOMINATION  OF  McCLELLAN. 

A.  SPEECH  MADE   AT  THE  GREAT   RATIFICATION   MEETING    IN    UNION    SQUARE,   NEW 

YORK,   SEPTEMBER  17,  1864. 


I  THANK  you,  fellow-citizens,  for  this  friendly  and  flattering 
reception.  I  tliank  your  honored  President  for  the  kind  words 
in  .which  he  has  presented  me  to  you.  I  feel  glad  in  being  here 
under  the  lead  of  one  who,  as  the  gentleman  who  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order  well  said,  has  added  new  honor  to  a  name  that  was 
already  associated  with  so  much  true  and  tried  patriotism,  with 
so  much  of  spotless  integrity,  and  with  so  much  of  financial  and 
commercial  wisdom.  You  know  me,  men  of  New  York,  —  if  1 
may  presume  to  imagine  that  you  know  me  at  all,  —  as  a  member 
of  the  old  Whig  party  of  the  Union,  as  long  as  that  party  had 
any  organization  or  existence.  And  I  cannot  help  recalling  the 
fact,  on  this  occasion,  that  among  my  earliest  political  efforts, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  was  a  speech  in  this  city  against  the 
Democratic  candidates  of  that  day.  I  fear  that  my  faculty  of 
making  a  speech,  or  certainly  an  open-air  s])eech,  is  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  la])se  of  years  ;  but  such  as  I  can  make  is  heartily 
at  the  service  of  the  Democratic  candidates  of  to-day.  I  could 
not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  refuse  the  request  of  your  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  seconded  as  it  was  by  an  old  and  valued  friend, 
whom  I  knew  so  long  ago  as  the  tried  and  trusted  friend  of  Daniel 
Webster,  that  I  would  at  least  be  present  as  a  witness  of  this 
great  demonstration.  Nor,  being  here,  can  I  refuse  to  respond 
to  the  call  which  has  been  made  on  me  by  your  honored  Presi- 
dent, and  to  bear  my  humble  testimony  to  the  cause  in  which  you 
are  engaged.  Tt  was  promised  me  that  I  should  see  the  greatest 
meeting  ever  held  in  America;  and  no  one  can  doubt,  I  think, 
[&'J0] 
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that  the  promise  is  fulfilled.     It  is,  indeed,  a  glorious  sight,  this 
vast  assemblage  of  Americau  citizens,  unscduced  by  patronage, 
iiuawed   by  power,  in   the   great  commercial  metrojwlis   of  the 
Union,  —  itself  one  of  the  noblest  products  of  tiiat  Union,  —  all 
rallying  beneath  a  common  banner,  all  animated  by  a  common 
resolve ;   that  banner,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  that  resolve,  to  do 
all  that  in  us  lies  for  the  rescue  of  oui-  country  from  tlic  dangers 
by  which    it   is    encompassed.      You    are    assembled    in    Union 
Square,  and  I   am  glad   to   know  that  you  all  intend  to  stand 
square  on  the  platform  of  the  Union.     You  are  assembled  on  tlie 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  received  the  attesting  signatures  of  its  framers  ;    and  I 
rejoice  to  be  assured  that  you  are  till  resolved  to  uphold   the 
authority  and  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  that  Constitution.     Yes, 
my  friends,  in  yonder  city  of  Pliiladelphia,  —  wliicli  we  are  glad  to 
remember,  in  this  connection,  was  also  the  birlliplace  of  George 
B.  McClellan,  —  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  178T,  that 
sacred  instrument  was  perfected,  which  has  secured  union  and 
peace  to  our  land  for  more  than  seventy  years  past,  and  which, 
if  tliis  day's  ratification  shall  be  successfully  carried  out,  may 
still,  I  fondly  hope  and  believe,  secure  union  and  peace  to  our 
land  for  seven  times,  or  even  for  seventy  times,  seventy  years  to 
come.     You  are  assembled,  too,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day, 
wlien  the  noble  candidate,  whose  nomination  you  are  about  to 
ratify,  completed  his  great  work  of  rescuing  the  capital  of  his 
country  from  the  Confederate  hosts  by  the  glorious  victoi-y  of 
Antietam.     You  have  not  forgotten  those  memoraf)le  days  of 
September,  1802,  when  the  fate  of  our  Republic  seemed  just 
trembling  in  the  scales,  when  almost  all  men's  hearts  were  failing 
them  for  fear,  and  when  the  gallant  McClellan,  forgetting  the 
unmerited   indignities   to  which   he   had  just  been   subjected, — 
forgetting  every  thing   but   his   country's   dangers   and    bis  own 
determination  to  stand  or  fall  with  its  flag,  and  responding  with- 
out a  murmur,  or  a  moment's  delay,  to  the  personal  aitpeal  of  liie 
President,  —  gathered  up  the  scattered  fragments  of  bis  luavc  but 
broken  army,  re-organized   their  shattered   battalions   as  I'V  liie 
waving  of  a   magician's  wand,  drpve   back   the   invaders  across 
the  Potomac,  and  once  more  secured  the  safety  of  Washington 
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and  of  the  Government.  I  would  not  disparage  the  successes 
which  have  been  achieved  on  other  days  and  under  other  com- 
manders. We  all  remember,  with  grateful  admiration,  the  splen- 
did victories  which  have  been  won,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea, 
by  Meade  and  Grant  and  Sherman,  by  Porter  and  Kearsarge 
Winslow  and  the  heroic  Farragut,  and  by  so  many  others  of  our 
generals  and  admirals.  All  honor  to  the  heroes  of  Yicksburg 
and  Chattanooga,  of  Gettysburg  and  Atlanta,  of  Mobile  Bay,  and 
of  the  blessed  waters,  whatever  they  are  called,  which  at  last 
engulfed  the  Alabama  ;  aiid  all  gratitude  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  by  whose  brave  hearts  and  stout  arms  those  victories  were 
achieved !  But  none  of  them  have  eclipsed,  or  even  dimmed,  the 
brilliant  record  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  its  leader  during 
those  eventfid  days  which  ended  at  South  Mountain  and  Autie- 
tam.  For  that  gallant  leader  it  is  glory  enough  that  it  may  be 
said  of  him,  as  the  result  of  that  brief  but  almost  miraculous 
campaign,  that,  born  in  the  birthplace  of  the  Constitution,  he 
was  privileged,  by  an  auspicious  and  beautiful  coincidence,  to 
commemorate  its  seventy-fifth  birthday,  by  saving  the  capital  of 
his  coimtry.  But  who  of  us  is  not  ready  to  accept  the  omen, 
that  it  is  still  reserved  for  him  who  saved  the  capital  on  that  day, 
to  save  tiie  country  itself  at  this  ? 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  you  have  not  forgotten  that  this  was 
the  last  military  service  which  General  McClellan  was  ])crmitted 
to  perform  in  the  defence  of  the  Union,  You  have  not  forgotten 
that  only  a  few  weeks  afterward  he  was  summarily  dej)rived  of 
his  command  and  sent  into  that  retirement  from  which  no  patri- 
otic offers  of  his  own,  and  no  persistent  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
have  prevailed  on  the  Administration  to  recall  him.  But  the  day 
is  at  length  at  hand  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
the  constitutional  opj)ortunity  and  the  constitutional  right  to 
revise  and  reverse  the  decrees  of  the  Administration ;  and  most 
heartily  do  I  hope  that  this  one  of  their  decrees,  if  no  other,  will 
be  revised,  and  will  be  reversed.  Most  heartily  do  I  hope,  that 
disregarding  all  consideration  of  ])arties  and  platforms,  and  with 
the  single  and  simi»lo  view  of  restoring  Union  and  Peace  to  our 
distracted  land,  tlie  people  of  the  loyal  States  will  resolve,  by 
tiicir  votes  in  Novemljcr  next,  to  take  uj)  uj)on  their  own  shoul- 
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ders  this  leader  whom  the  rulers  have  rejected,  and  to  l)ear  liim 
triumphantly  into  that  same  White  House  from  which  llic  rojtr- 
tion  has  emanated.  Tliat,  as  1  understand  it,  is  the  j)i'o|)usitiuu 
before  this  meeting;  and  lor  one,  certainly,  I  gladly  avail  myself 
of  the  earliest  opportunity  which  has  been  presented  to  me  tu 
express  my  approval  of  it.  Young  Men  of  New  York,  and  ui'  the 
nation,  will  you  not  take  it  in  special  charge,  and  see  to  it  that 
this  is  done  ?  The  candidate  whom  we  suj»port  is  eminently  a 
young  men's  candidate,  —  the  youngest  in  years,  I  l^elieve,  that 
was  ever  nominated  for  the  Presidency  ;  but  who  has  won  laurels 
in  the  field,  and  shown  a  discretion  and  a  wisdom  in  civil  allairs, 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  oldest.  It  ought  to  l»e  the 
pride  of  Young  America  not  only  to  see  that  he  has  fair  play  ;ind 
a  generous  support,  but  to  secure  him  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  young  men  can  do,  and  are  destined  to  do,  in  the  high 
places  of  the  land,  as  well  as  on  the  Held  of  battle. 

And  yet  let  me  not  seem  for  a  moment,  fellow-citizens,  to  put 
the  great  issues  of  the  approaching  election  on  any  personal 
grounds.  The  question  Ijefore  us  is  not  about  candidates,  but 
about  our  country ;  not  about  the  relative  claims  or  merits  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  George  B.  McClellan,  but  about  the  nation's 
welfare  and  the  nation's  life.  In  whose  hands  will  that  precious 
life  be  safest?  That  is  the  question  ;  and  I  do  not  forget  that  it 
is  a  question  of  opinion,  on  which  every  man  has  a  right  to  form, 
and  every  man  has  a  right  to  follow,  his  own  opinion.  I  dn  not 
forget,  either,  how  many  honest  and  excellent  men,  in  my  own 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  land,  witli  whom  I  have  heretofore 
delighted  to  take  counsel  in  private -and  in  pul)lic  affairs,  have 
come  to  different  conclusions  Irom  my  own.  Hut  1  have  not 
been  able  to  resist  the  conviction,  my  friends,  that  the  i»cst  inter- 
ests of  the  coimtry,  and  the  best  hopes  of  restoring  the  Union 
of  the  country,  emphatically  and  urgently  demand  a  change  of 
administration  at  the  approaching  Presidential  election.  I  can- 
not resist  the  conviction,  —  or  certainly  the  deep  and  earnest 
apprehension,  —  that,  if  the  policy  adopted  and  pursued  l)y  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  his  supporters  during  the  last  two  years  is  to 
be  persisted  in  for  four  years  to  come,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
plunged  irretrievably  into  the  fearful  and  fathomless  abyss  of 

38 
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disunion.  I  can  enter  into  no  detailed  discussion  of  that  policy 
on  this  occasion,  nor  can  it  wisely  be  discussed  on  any  occasion, 
in  the  hearing  of  our  Southern  enemies.  I  can  only  say,  that  in 
my  Immblc  judgment  it  has  been  a  policy  calculated  to  divide 
and  weaken  the  counsels  of  the  North,  and  to  unite  and  concen- 
trate the  energies  of  the  South  ;  and,  beyond  all  qiiestion,  it  has 
accomplished  that  result,  if  no  other.  Why,  my  friends,  the  all- 
important  end  of  re-establishing  the  Union  has  been  almost  shut 
out  of  sight,  so  mixed  up  and  complicated  has  it  been  with 
schemes  of  philanthropy  on  the  one  side,  and  with  schemes  of 
confiscation,  subjugation,  and  extermination  on  the  other.  In- 
stead of  the  one  great  constitutional  idea  of  restoration,  we  have 
been  treated  to  all  manner  of  projects  and  theories  of  reconstruc- 
tion. There  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  willingness,  in 
some  quarters,  to  vie  with  our  enemies  themselves  in  discarding 
and  destroying  the  old  Constitution  of  our  fathers.  At  one  time 
we  have  had  solemn  propositions  for  annihilating  whole  States, 
whole  systems  of  States,  and  blotting  out  their  stars  from  the 
national  banner.  At  another  we  have  heard  open  declarations 
from  the  high  places  of  the  land,  that  we  never  again  were  to  be 
permitted  to  have  "  tlie  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it 
was."  Good  Heavens,  what  else  are  we  fighting  for?  What 
other  Union  are  we  striving  to  establish  ?  What  other  Con,stitu- 
tion  arc  we  struggling  to  vindicate?  What  other  Constitution 
are  our  rulers  and  legislators  solemnly  sworn  to  sui)i)ort  ?  We 
might  expect  such  declarations  from  rebels  in  arms  against  the 
Government ;  but  who  can  listen  to  them  from  loyal  lips,  without 
recalling  the  warning  words  of  a  great  English  statesman  and 
orator,  when  he  bade  us  "  look  with  horror  on  those  cliildren  of 
tiieir  country  who  are  [(rompt  rashly  to  hack  that  aged  parent  to 
pieces,  and  put  him  into  the  kettle  of  magicians,  in  hopes  that 
by  their  poisonous  weeds  and  wild  incantations  they  may  regen- 
erate the  paternal  constitution  and  renovate  their  father's  life  "  ! 
Heaven  save  us  from  any  such  regeneration  and  renovation  as 
that ! 

Im'I low-citizens,  we  all  know  that  it  was  the  success  of  the 
Rejtnblicaii  party,  with  its  sectional  organization  and  its  alleged 
sectional    objects,   wiiich    rurnish('(l    Iho    original    occasion,    lour 
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years   ago,  for   tliat   atrocious    and   ungodly   assault    u|m>ii    um- 
Government,  wliicii   inaugurated    this    gigantic    civil   war.       We 
all  know  that  the  secession  leaders  of  the  South,  who  liml  so 
long   been    meditating   the    movement    in   vain,  cxiiltrd    in    the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  that  day,  —  as  I  fully  Ijt.'lieve 
they   will   exult   again,  if  he    is  re-chosen    in    November,  —  be- 
cause it  supplied  the  very  fuel  which  was  needed  for  kindling 
this  awful  conflagration.     That  assault  njion  the  Oovernmeut  can 
never  be  characterized  in  terms  of  too  severe  condemnation  :  and, 
if  railing  at  the  rebellion  or  its  authors  would  do  any  good  this 
evening,  —  if  it  would  be  any  thing  better  than  baying  at  yonder 
moon,  —  I  would  join  with  you  in  denouncing  it  until  the  vocabu- 
lary of  condemnation  w^as  exhausted.     But  we  all  know  that  the 
whole  North  rose  nobly  up,  as  one  man,  without  distinction  of 
party,  to  repel  that  assault ;   and  that  they  have  sustained  the 
Government,  —  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Conservatives  alike, 
—  with  all  their  hearts  and  hands,  pouring  out  their  blood  and 
money  like  water,  from  that  day  to  this.     And  the  loyal   States 
will  continue  to  sustain  the  "powers  that  be"   in  all  their  con- 
stitutional action,  until  the  end  of  their  terra,  whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  the  pending  election,  —  not  all  of  them,  by  any  means, 
as  approving  the  policy  of  the  administration,  but  all  of  them  as 
recognizing  its  rightful  possession  of  tlie  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment.     But  no   considerations   of  loyalty  or   of  j)atriotism  call 
upon  them  to  go  further.     No  considerations  of  loyalty  call  upon 
us  to  prolong  the  supremacy  of  a  party  whose  art  and  part  it  has 
so  eminently  been  to  extinguish  almost  every  spark  of  Tnion 
sentiment  in  the  Southern  breast,  and  to  imi)lant  there,  in   its 
stead,  a  desperate  and  defiant  determination   never  to  be  rec- 
onciled, never  to  sul)mit  or  yield,  never  again   to  come   under 
rulers,  whom,  reasonably,  or  unreasonably,  they  have  learned  so 
thoroughly  to  hate.     No  considerations  of  patriotism  call  n|M.n  ns 
to  renew  the  official  term  of  an  Administration,  whose  peeidiar 
policy,  by  inspiring   this   spirit  of  desperation   and   hatred,  has 
rendered  the  victories  of  our  armies   a  hundred-lbld   harder   to 
achieve,  and  has  robbed  them  of  so  many  ol"  tlwir  legitimate 
results  after  they  have  been  achieved.     For  never,  my  iViends,  do 
'  victories  cost  so  much,  and  come  to  so  little,  as  when  they  are 
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wrung  from  a  foe  wlio  has  been  goaded  and  maddened  to  despair. 
This  sort  of  goading  and  maddening  process  may  answer  well 
enough  for  increasing  the  sport  at  a  bull-figlit,  but  it  has  certainly 
involved  us  in  at  least  one  Bull  Run.  And  I  fear  tlie  dav  is 
still  distant  when  it  will  secure  us  that  sort  of  victory  which  we 
can  reasonably  hope  to  see  followed  by  union  and  peace. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  purpose,  in  these  remarks, 
than  to  cast  the  slightest  imputation  upon  the  patriotism  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  or  anybody  else.  No  one  can  doubt  that  he  wishes 
to  write  his  name  on  the  roll  of  history  as  the  restorer  of  the 
American  Union.  It  is  a  title  which  might  satisfy  the  most 
exalted  ambition.  He  may  well  be  excused  for  his  eagerness  to 
remain  in  office  until  he  has  accomplished  the  work.  He  may 
almost  be  pardoned  for  wielding  the  enormous  patronage  and 
power  which  belongs  to  the  Executive  in  a  war  like  this,  for 
securing  his  own  nomination  and  his  own  election,  if  he  really 
believes  that  he  can  accomplish  it.  And  those  who  are  of  opinion 
that  he  is  just  about  to  succeed  —  whether  within  sixty  days  or 
ninety  days,  before  Christmas  or  after  —  are  right  to  give  him  their 
support.  We  would  all  support  him  if  we  were  of  their  opinion, 
for  we  want  the  country  saved,  no  matter  who  is  to  have  the 
glory.  But  President  Lincoln  is  evidently  looking  forward  to 
another  title  in  the  history  of  the  future.  He  desires  to  be  en- 
rolled as  the  great  liberator  of  the  African  race,  —  a  glorious  title, 
also,  if  it  could  be  legitimately  obtained.  But  I  greatly  fear  that 
in  aiming  at  the  second,  he  has  lost  the  first.  No  man,  1  think, 
can  help  perceiving,  that  he  is  so  embarrassed  and  entangled  by 
his  proclamations  and  commitments  and  i)ledges  in  regard  to 
slavery,  as  to  bo  almost  incapacitated  for  bringing  this  terrible 
struggle  to  an  early  and  successfid  termination.  Ho  has  con- 
trived to  weave  a  Gordian  knot,  which  he  himself  is  unable  to 
untie,  and  which  the  bravest  and  sharpest  swords  seem  thus  far 
powerless  to  cut  asunder.  No  one  can  have  forgotten,  certainly, 
that  recent  and  most  extraordinary  manifesto  "  To  whom  it  may 
concern,"  in  which,  in  reply  to  the  very  first  suggestions  of  peace, 
he  felt  oljliged  to  insert  a  condition  which  discomfited  his  best 
friends,  and  iiMidered  all  such  efforts  hopeless. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  need  a  change   of  counsels.     We  need  a 
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change  of  counsellors.     We  need  a  return  to  the  policy  on  which 
the  loyal  States  first  rallied  so  unanimously  to  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.     We  must  go  back  to  the  principles  cmljodied 
in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
not  far  from  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1861,  and  worthy  to  have 
been  adopted  on  that  hallowed  anniversary  itself,  —  ad()i)t('d   in 
the  Senate  on  the  motion  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  adojjted  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  motion  of  the  lamented  Crit- 
tenden.    That  terrible  repulse  at  Bull  Run  had  then  just  taugiit 
us  wisdom.     Would  to  Heaven  that  we  had  not  so  soon  forgotten 
that  lesson  I     If  we  had  never  departed  from  that  resolution, — 
if  "ease  had  never  recanted  vows  made  in  pain,"  —  1  lirndy  be- 
lieve that  union  and  peace  would  have  been  onr  blessed  portion 
at  this  moment.     You  all  remember  that  resolution.     It  embodied 
the  simple  policy  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  for  no 
purpose  of  subjugation  or  aggression,  in  no  spirit  of  revenge  or 
hatred,  with  no  disposition  to  destroy  or  impair  the  constitutional 
rights  of  any  State  or  any  section,  but  for  the  sole  end  of  vindi- 
cating the  Constitution  and  re-establishing  the  Union.     That  was 
the  policy  which  would  have  divided  the  South,  and  which  ought 
to  have  satisfied  and  united  the  North.     Let  me  rather  say,  that 
was  and  is  still  the  policy,  which  steadily  pursued,  under  the 
lead  of  men  against  whom  the  whole  Southern  heart,  and  mind, 
and  soul  have  not  become  hopelessly  imbittered  and  poisoned, — 
under  the  lead  of  men,  too,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  that 
readiness  for  reconciliation  which  is  the  highest  ornament  of  the 
Christian  character,  and  without  which  we  cannot  n'ly  on   the 
blessing  of  God,  — this,  I  say,  is  the  policy  wliicli,  thus  j.uisued, 
will  again,  if  any  thing  earthly  ever  will,  unite  botli  North  and 
South  in  the  bonds  of  constitutional  fellowship,  and  exhibit  our 
country  and  its  flag  once  more  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  with 
"  a  star  for  every  State,  and  a  State  for  every  star."     And  what 
a  glorious  day  that  will  be,  my  countrymen,  for  us  :in.l   tbr  all 
mankind  !     If  to  yearn  for  it,  and  pant  for  it,  and  pray  Ibr  it.  be 
a  subject  for  reproach,  as  exhibiting  too  great  a  willingness  lor 
peace,  I  am  the  guiltiest  man  alive.     And  how  can  we  hasten 
that  day  more  effectively  than  by  sui.porting  the  candidate  who 
is  the  very  impersonation  of  the  i)olicy  I  have  described  'r     Our 
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noble  candidate  has  enforced  and  illustrated  it  a  tliousand-fold 
better  than  any  one  else  can  do,  in  his  memorable  despatch  from 
Harrison's  Landing,  in  his  brilliant  oration  at  West  Point,  and 
still  mure  recently  in  his  admirable  letter  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion we  are  assembled  to  ratify.  These  are  the  true  platforms 
for  the  hour ;  and  not  for  the  hour  only,  but  for  all  time.  We 
need  no  other,  and  some  of  us,  certainly,  can  recognize  no  other. 
I  rejoice  to  see  so  many  of  their  noble  sentiments  and  golden 
sentences  emblazoned  on  the  countless  banners  and  illuminations 
around  me.  Let  us  cherish  them  in  all  our  memories  and  write 
them  on  all  our  hearts. 

Yes,  my  friends,  if  anybody  is  disposed  to  cavil  with  you  about 
your  platform,  tell  him  that  General  McClellan  has  made  his  own 
platform,  and  that  it  is  broad  enough  and  comprehensive  enough 
for  every  patriot  in  the  land  to  stand  upon.  Tell  him  that  you 
should  as  soon  think  of  holding  General  McClellan  responsible 
for  not  taking  Richmond,  when  he  was  so  rashly  interfered  with, 
and  so  cruelly  stripped  of  his  troops  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  loft,  as  you  should  think  of  holding  him  responsible  for  any 
equivocal  or  any  unequivocal  words  of  Chicago  Conventions,  or 
of  any  other  conventions,  which  malicious  partisans  may  attempt 
to  pervert  to  his  injury.  Tell  him  that  you  should  as  soon  think 
of  the  brave  Army  of  the  Potomac  having  been  frightened  from 
following  their  gallant  leader  to  the  field  by  the  Quaker  guns  on 
the  roadside,  as  of  his  supporters  for  the  Presidency  being  scared 
from  their  position  by  any  paper  pellets  of  the  brain,  wise  or 
otherwise,  which  ever  came  from  the  midnight  sessions  of  a  Reso- 
lution Committee  in  the  hurly-burly  of  a  National  Convention. 

General  McClellan,  I  repeat,  has  made  his  own  platform,  which 
ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  everybody.  His  letter  of  acceptance, 
especially,  ought  to  be  hailed  with  delight  and  with  gratitude 
even  l)y  those  who  are  too  far  committed  in  other  dii-ections  to 
give  Inm  llunr  support.  It  is  worth  an  army  with  banners  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  It  has  the  clarion  ring  to  rally  a  nation 
to  the  rescue.  It  speaks,  too,  in  trumpet-tones  to  our  deluded 
brethren  in  rel)elli()n,  warning  them  that  there  is  to  be  no  cessa- 
tion of  iiostilities  upon  any  other  basis  than  that  of  Union,  but 
proclaiming  to  them  that  the  door  of  reconciliation  and  peace  is 
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open  oil  their  resuming  their  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  ami 
laws  of  the  United  States.  And.  ocrtaiidy,  my  tVicnds,  that  letter 
of  acceptance  has  turned  the  think  of  iiis  revilers  as  handsuniely 
as  the  gallant  Sherman  has  turned  tlic  liaiik  of  lloud  at  Atlanta. 
It  has  taken  away  every  pretext  for  tliose  indecent  ami  unjust 
insinuations  against  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  all  the  ojipo- 
nents  of  the  Administration,  which  have  fallen  from  so  many 
ruthless  partisan  pens,  and  from  so  many  reckless  partisan 
tongues.  It  has  destroyed  every  pretence  fur  the  imputation, 
that  there  is  a  party  at  the  Nortli,  ready  for  a  preci|)itate  and 
ignominious  abandonment  of  the  great  struggle  in  wliich  we  are 
engaged,  and  willing  to  entertain  propositions  incompatiltle  with 
the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  The  I'liinn  — 
"the  Union  at  all  hazards'"  —  is  as  distinctly  the  whole  import 
of  George  B,  McClellan's  letter  of  the  8th  of  September,  as  ••  the 
Union  in  any  event "  was  of  that  farewell  address  of  George 
Washington,  whose  promulgation  is  so  nearly  associated  with  the 
day  on  which  we  are  assembled.  "The  L'nion,  —  it  must  be 
preserved  "  is  as  clearly  the  maxim  of  McClellan  in  1804  as  it 
was  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  1832.  A  Democratic  President  saved 
the  Union  then,  and  I  believe  a  Democratic  President  can  save 
the  Union  now.  Let  us  rally,  then,  to  the  support  of  that  great 
principle  of  unconditional  Unionism,  which  is  common  to  Wash- 
mgton,  Jackson,  and  McClellan.  Let  us  go  for  the  Hag,  the 
whole  flag,  and  nothing  but  the  flag.  Let  us  vindicate  the  rights 
of  free  opinion,  of  free  speech,  of  a  free  press,  and  of  free  and 
unawed  elections,  even  in  a  time  of  civil  war,  and  show  to  all  the 
w^orld  that  wc  are,  and  still  mean  to  be,  a  free  people.  Let  us 
bring  no  railing  accusations  against  the  patriotism  of  othei-s,  and 
let  us  treat  all  which  arc  brought  against  our  own  patriotism  with 
the  contempt  and  scorn  which  they  deserve.  Let  us  furnish  all 
the  men  and  all  the  money  which  are  required  for  the  aid  of  our 
gallant  defenders  in  the  field,  and  bear  the  welfare  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  ever  uppermost  in  our  iiearts.  And  as  wc  thiow  out 
our  McClellan  banners  to  the  breeze,  let  the  word  still  and  .ver 
be,  alike  to  friend  and  foe:  "The  Union  is  the  one  condition  of 
peace.  We  ask  no  more.  But  the  Union  must  be  preserved  at 
all  hazards." 
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Fellow-citizens,  —  I  am  deeply  sensible  to  the  kindness  and 
the  compliment  of  this  reception.  I  thank  you  for  this  inspiring 
welcome  to  your  city.  I  have  come  at  your  request  to  address 
you  on  the  great  subject  which  is  uppermost  in  all  our  minds  and 
in  all  our  hearts.  I  am  here  for  no  purpose  of  declamation  or 
display.  I  am  here  to  appeal  to  no  prejudices  or  passions.  No 
arts  of  rhetoric  can  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  hour.  If  I  were 
ever  capable  of  them,  I  abandon  and  discard  them  all  to-night. 
I  am  here  only  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  duty  which  rests  upon 
each  one  of  us  to  contribute  what  we  can,  by  word  or  by  deed, 
for  a  suffering,  bleeding  country.  Compelled  by  engagements 
or  by  my  health  to  refuse  a  hundred  other  invitations,  I  could  not 
resist  the  appeal  which  was  made  to  me  from  New  London.  And 
if  any  word  of  mine  may  be  thought  worthy  of  being  listened  to 
or  regarded,  in  Connecticut  or  elsewhere,  tliere  is  no  place  from 
which  it  may  more  fitly  go  forth  than  from  this  old  and  honored 
homo  of  my  fathers.  It  is  a  time,  I  am  aware,  my  friends,  when 
the  best  and  wisest  and  most  patriotic  men  may  differ,  and  do 
differ,  widely  from  each  other.  I  would  cast  no  reproaclies  upon 
my  opponents.  I  do  not  forget  the  reproaches  which  have  been 
cast  uj)on  myself  in  some  quarters ;  but  I  have  no  heart  for 
bandying  personalities  at  a  period  like  this.  I  pass  by  all  such 
matters  as  unworthy  of  a  moment's  consideration.  Or  rather,  let 
me  say,  they  pass  l)y  me  like  tlie  idle  wind.  The  air,  indeed,  is 
lull  of  thcni.  Arbitrary  and  arrogant  assumi)tions  of  sui)erior 
patriotism  and  loyalty  ;  coarse  and  malicious  misrepresentations 
[  (;ou] 
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and  imputations  ;  opprobrious  and  insulting  names  and  epithets, 
often  applied  by  men  who  might  well  be  conscious  that  nolu)dy 
deserves  them  so  much  as  themselves,  —  the  air  is  full  of  tlu'm. 
They  come  swarming  up  from  stump  and  rostrum  and  picss  and 
platform.  We  meet  them  at  every  turn.  Let  us  not  retort 
them.  Let  us  not  resent  them.  Let  no  one  by  any  means  be 
tempted  or  provoked  by  them  into  acts  of  vengeance  ur  violence. 
Let  us  simply  overwhelm  them  with  contempt,  and  j)a,ss  on, 
unawed  and  unintimiilated,  to  tlie  declaration  of  our  own  honest 
opinions,  and  to  the  assertion  and  exercise  of  our  rights  as  free- 
men. Let  us  imitate  the  example  of  our  own  noble  candidate, 
whose  quiet  endurance  of  injustice  and  calumny  has  been  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  illnstrations  of  his  character,  and  has  won  for 
him  a  respect  which  will  outlive  the  ephemeral  notoriety  of  his 
revilers.  Our  country  calls  at  this  moment  for  the  best  thoughts, 
the  bravest  counsels,  the  freest  utterances,  the  most  unhesitating 
devotion  of  every  one  of  her  sons.  Let  us  compare  our  opinions 
with  each  other  honestly,  independently,  fearlessly  ;  and  lot  no 
man  shrink  from  following  his  own  conscientious  convictions, 
wherever  they  may  lead  him. 

It  may  be  a  misfortune,  fellow-citizens,  that  a  new  election  of 
our  national  rulers  should  have  come  upon  us  precisely  at  this 
moment.  We  woidd  all  gladly  keep  our  eyes  steadily  (ixed  upon 
our  country's  flag,  as  it  waves  and  wavers  upon  yonder  battle- 
fields. We  would  willingly  follow  its  gallant  supporters,  in  the 
conflicts  in  which  they  are  engaged,  with  undivided  and  uninter- 
rupted sympathies.  But  it  is  not  in  our  i)ower  to  ))ost])one  the 
time  ap])ointed  for  our  great  political  struggle.  'I'he  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  fixed  that  time  unalteral)ly.  and  nothing 
remains  for  us  but  to  discharge  our  duties  as  intelligent  and 
responsible  citizens.  A  great,  a  tremendous  resjionsibility,  cer- 
taiidy,  is  upon  us.  When  the  votes  of  the  people  of  tli<'  lUiiid 
States  —  your  votes,  men  of  New  London,  and  mine  among  tlicm 
—  shall  liave  once  decided  the  question,  —  by  what  i)arty  and 
upon  what  principles  and  policy  the  National  Governin.'ut  siiall 
be  administered  for  the  next  four  years, —  they  will  have  deter- 
mined, under  God,  the  destinies  of  our  country  inr  unbdrn  gene- 
rations.    No  one  in  his  senses  can  doubt  that  tiie  results  ol  the 
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administration  of  the  next  four  years  will  be  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  this  republic.  Within  that  period  the  Union  is  to  be  saved  or 
lost.  Within  that  period  the  Constitution  is  to  be  vindicated 
or  overthrown.  Within  that  period  the  old  flag  of  our  fathers 
is  to  be  re-advanced  in  triumph  over  all  the  States  of  which  it 
has  ever  been,  or  ever  borne,  the  emblem  ;  or,  rent  in  twain  and 
shorn  of  half  its  lustre,  it  is  to  droop  over  a  divided  land.  If 
the  stake  of  the  impending  contest,  my  friends,  were  any  thing 
less  than  tliis,  if  any  thing  less,  or  ajiy  thing  other,  than  the 
rescue  of  the  Union  and  the  salvation  of  the  republic  were  to  be 
the  result  of  tliis  election,  we  might  well  hesitate  about  entering 
into  a  political  struggle  and  arraying  ourselves  against  an  exist- 
ing administration  in  a  time  of  civil  war.  But  with  such  an  issue 
of  national  life,  or  national  death,  before  us,  there  ought  to  be, 
there  can  be,  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any  patriotic  citizen. 
Every  one  of  us,  young  and  old,  is  called  upon  by  considerations 
from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal,  by  obligations  from  which 
there  can  be  no  escape,  to  form  a  careful,  dispassionate,  con- 
scientious opinion  as  to  his  own  individual  duty,  and  then  to 
perform  that  duty  without  flinching  or  faltering.  We  may  be 
pardoned  for  an  honest  mistake.  We  may  be  excused  for  an 
error  of  judgment.  But  we  can  never  be  excused,  before  men  or 
before  God,  for  standing  neutral  and  doing  nothing.  There  is  no 
exemption  from  this  warfare.  Not  only  should  it  be  written  on 
every  man's  forehead  what  he  thinks  of  tlie  republic ;  but  no  man 
should  give  sleep  to  his  eyes,  or  slumber  to  his  eyelids,  without 
asking  himself:  What  can  I  do  for  my  country?  How  can  I 
exercise  that  most  precious  of  all  privileges,  tliat  greatest  of  all 
rights,  the  elective  franchise,  in  a  way  to  rescue  her  from  the 
dangers  by  wiiich  she  is  encompassed  ? 

And  now,  my  friends,  the  first  emotion  wliicli  belongs  to  these 
occasions  of  assembling  ourselves  together,  and  the  one  to  which 
we  are  all  and  always  most  eager  to  give  expression,  is  that  of 
joy  and  gladness  and  gratitude  for  the  signal  successes  which 
have  been  recently  vouchsafed  to  our  arms.  Most  signal  they 
certainly  have  been.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  since  the  nomi- 
nation of  General  McCIellan  was  promulgated  at  Chicago,  tlie 
militaiy  aspect  of  our  affairs  has  been  greatly  improved.     The 
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gallant  Sherman  at  Atlanta,  and  tlie  daring  and  dasliing  Shciidiiu 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  have  achieved  victories  of  vital  ini|Mti-- 
tance  to  the  cause  of  the  Union;  and  most  heartily  wuukl  we 
unite  with  ou»  rellow-citizens  of  all  parties  in  paying  a  widl- 
earned  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  to  the  commanders,  and 
to  the  soldiers,  who  have  been  instrnmental  in  accomplishing 
these  giorions  rcsnlts.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  all  these 
victories  are  im{)airing  the  prospects  of  our  own  political 
success,  and  diminishing  the  chances  of  General  McClellan's 
election  to  the  Presidency,  But  we  rejoice  in  them  all,  notwith- 
standing, and  thank  God  for  tliem  witli  undivided  hearts.  The 
more  of  them  the  better,  whatever  may  be  their  influence  on  the 
election  before  us.  We  arc  content  to  be  so  defeated,  —  if  that  he 
their  legitimate,  or  even  their  illegitimate,  result :  —  we  are  more 
than  content.  1  venture  to  say,  that  our  noble  candidate  would 
rejoice  as  heartily  as  President  Lincoln  himself  at  every  success 
of  our  arms,  even  should  the  consequences  be  to  leave  him  with- 
out a  single  electoral  vote,  lie  had  rather  see  his  country 
saved,  and  the  Union  restored,  and  the  Constitution  rescued, 
than  to  secure  the  highest  honor  for  himself  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  ])estow.  Let  us  congratulate  him,  and  let  us 
congratulate  each  other,  —  for  we  have  a  right  so  to  do,  —  that  his 
nomination  has  roused  the  administration  to  new  efforts.  Let  us 
rejoice  that  the  army  has  been  spurred  on  to  redeem  the  failures 
of  the  civil  policy  of  the  administration.  The  supjiorters  of 
General  McClellan  may  well  be  satisfied  —  even  should  they 
accomplish  nothing  more  —  with  having  given  an  imi)idse  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  which  not  only  affords  the  best  iiromise 
of  military  success  in  the  future,  but  which  has  already  given  so 
glorious  an  earnest  of  the  fulfdment  of  that  promise. 

But  why,  why,  my  friends,  should  success  on  the  battle-field 
diminish  the  chances  of  General  McClellan's  election:  What 
possible  reason  is  there  for  such  a  result?  Nobody  imagines,  I 
presume,  that  the  hero  of  Antietam  would  be  a  less  prudent  or 
a  less  skilful  superintendent  of  our  military  affairs  than  Altra- 
ham  Lincoln  or  Secretary  Stanton.  Nobody  dreams  that  he 
would  be  likely  to  interfere  disadvantageously  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war.     The  President,  certainly,  could  not  havt-  thought  so, 
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when  he  so  obviously  connived  a  few  weeks  ago  at  offering  him  a 
high  command,  if  he  would  only  decline  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  The  Republican  party  will  hardly  be  ready  to  accuse 
the  President  of  being  willing  to  buy  off  a  dangerous  competitor 
at  the  expense  of  putting  a  doubtful  general  into  the  field. 

No,  it  is  the  civil  policy  of  the  Government  which  General 
McClellan  is  rehed  upon  to  change.  It  is  the  civil  policy  of  tlie 
Administration  which  imperatively  demands  to  be  clianged.  We 
believe  that  tliis  civil  policy  of  the  administration  has  prevented 
all  our  military  successes  in  the  past,  and  will,  if  continued, 
prevent  all  our  military  successes  in  the  future,  from  effecting  the 
great  end  for  which  we  are  contending,  —  the  only  end  for  which 
we  could  constitutionally  take  up  arms.  We  believe  that  this 
civil  policy  —  if  any  thing  the  administration  has  recently  done 
can  fairly  be  called  civil  —  has  been  calculated  to  extinguish 
every  spark  of  Union  sentiment  in  the  Southern  States  ;  that  it 
has  been  calculated  to  drive  those  States  finally  out  of  the  Union, 
instead  of  being  adapted  to  draw  them  back  to  their  old  alle- 
giance. We  believe  that  this  civil  policy  has  tended  to  breathe 
a  spirit  of  defiance  and  desperation  into  tlie  breast  of  every 
Southern  man  and  woman  and  child,  that  it  has  rendered  the 
work  of  our  own  brave  soldiers  a  thousand-fold  harder  to  be 
achieved,  and  has  thus  far  given  them  only  a  barren  and  fruitless 
victory,  whenever  they  have  succeeded.  Who  is  there  wild 
enough  to  imagine  that  mere  military  triumphs  can  accomplish 
that  great  consummation  of  Union  and  peace,  which  is  the  devout 
wish  and  prayer  of  every  patriotic  heart  ?  Why,  my  friends,  we 
may  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year ;  we  may  overcome  armies,  we  may  take  posses- 
sion of  cities,  we  may  strij)  and  devastate  whole  territories  and 
regions  of  country,  we  may  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace ; 
but  the  restoration  of  the  old  Union  of  our  fathers,  with  all  the 
States  in  their  constitutional  relations  to  the  General  Government, 
and  all  the  stars  upon  the  folds  of  our  country's  flag,  will  rcipiire 
something  more  than  any  mere  force  of  aims  can  effect.  No- 
body saw  this  more  clearly,  or  admitted  it  more  frankly,  than 
PrcsidfMit  Lincoln  liimself,  when  he  declared  so  emphatically  in 
his  Jnangnial  Address:  '•'Snitpose  vou  no  to  war.  vou  cannot  fiii-ht 
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always  ;  and  when,  after  inuch  loss  on  both  sides  and  no  train  on 
either,  you  cease  lighting,  the  identical  questions  as  to  terms  of 
intercourse    are    again    ii|inii    you."      'IMie    great    advantage    nf 
victories,  my  friends,  is  in   opening  the  way  for  a  wise,  concilia- 
tory, healing  policy  to  come  in  and  settle  the  questions  at  issue ; 
and    it   is   thus    at   the  very  moment  when    those  victories   are 
achieved,  tliat  we  most  need  men  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  (lovernment 
who  can  turn  the  triumplis  of  our  armies  to  the  only  account  for 
which  they  are  worth  a  straw.     It  is  this  —  this  a|)plication  of  a 
wise,  conciliatory,  healing  policy — which  nuist  follow  close  upon 
the  track  of  military  triumph  in  order  to  render  it   fruiiliil.  —  it 
is  this  for  which  the  present  administration,  as  we  thiidc,  is  wholly 
incapacitated,  and  for  whicli  we  believe  a  new  administration   is 
the  great  and  paramount  necessity  of  the  hour.     It   is   in   this 
view  that  victories,  instead  of  impairing  the  prospects  of  General 
McClellan's   election,    ought    to    plead    trumpet-tongucd    in    his 
behalf.     The    question    prompted    by    every    victory    should    V)e, 
"  Where,  where  are  the  men  who  can  turn  all  this  conliict  and 
carnage    to    account,    and    render   a    repetition  of  it   needless? 
Where  are  the  men  who  can  save  us  from  the  reproach  of  having 
shed  all  this  precious  blood  in  vain,  and  can  originate  and  pursue 
a  policy  which  shall  make  that  blood  effective  for  the  healing  of 
the  nation  ?     Where  are  the  men,  where  is  the  man,  who  can 
extricate  his  country  from  impending  ruin,  by  first  extricating 
.  himself  from  all  mere  sectional  and  partisan  pledges  and  entangle- 
ments, and  by  planting  himself  on  the  simple  platform  of  the 
Constitution  ?  "     These  are  the  questions  which  each  succeeding 
victory  should  call  upon  us  to  ])ut  to  ourselves,  and  these  are  the 
questions  which,    in    my  judgment,    can    only   be   satisfactorily 
answered  by  the  resolution   to  change  the  Administration.      If 
any  man  would  vote  for  General  McClellan  in   case  our  military 
successes  had  not  occurred,  a  hundred-fold  more  should  he  \(.tc 
for  him  now\     Without  those  successes  it  would  have  nnittered 
little  wlio  was  President.     We  could  have  accomplish. ■(!   nothiiii:-. 
But  with  them  a  way  is  opened  for  a  new  President   to  restore 
Union  and  peace  to  our  land.     Shall  we  not  have  a  lu'w  President 
to  take  advantage  of  that  opening  ? 

But  let  lis  look  at  the  issue  before  us  a  little  more  closely,  and 
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more  deliberately.     You  will  not  expect  me,  my  friends,  to  go 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  we  are  involved. 
I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  the  history  of  the  past  which  is  not 
abundantly  familiar  to  you.     You  all  know  that  a  wanton  and 
unjustifiable  rebellion  against  our  National  Government  was  in- 
augurated in  South  Carolina  nearly  four  years  ago  ;  that  it  soon 
expanded  to  the  proportions  of  the  most  gigantic  civil  war  the 
world  lias  ever  witnessed,  and  that  it  is  raging  madly  and  wildly 
still.     You  all  know  the  story  of  its  rise  and  progress.     You  all 
know  how  much  treasure  and  how  much  blood  it  lias  already  cost. 
And  you  all  know  what  has  been  accomplished.     You  have  fol- 
lowed our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  in  all  their  toils  and  perils, 
in  all  their  reverses  and  in  all  their  triumphs,  on  the  land  and  on 
the  sea,  from  that  first  most  impressive  scene  at  Fort  Sumter, 
when  the  stars  and  stripes  were  lifted  by  the  gallant  Anderson  on 
the  breath  of  solemn  prayer,  down  to  the  latest  achievements  of 
Sherman  and  Farragut  and  Sheridan,  at  Atlanta  and  in  Mobile 
Bay  and  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Shenandoah.     You  have  watched, 
too,  the  course  of  our  civil  rulers  at  Washington.     Their  shiftino- 
and  drifting  policy — as  it  has  been  strangely  developed  in  reso- 
lutions and  proclamations,  and  manifestoes,  "  To  whom  it  may 
concern  "  —  is  familiar  to  you  all.     You  know  what  tliey  have 
projniscd,  and  you  know  what  they  have  performed  in  the  past ; 
and  you  know  what  they  propose  for  the  future.     And  now  it  is 
for  you,  and  for  each  one  of  you,  to  say,  whether  you  are  satis- 
fied to  recommit  the  final  destinies  of  this  republic  to  the  same 
hands  ;  whether  you  are  satisfied  that  the  men  now  in  power  are 
in  the  way  of  bringing  this  fearful  struggle  to  a  safe  and  success- 
ful termination  ;  whether,  in  a  word,  you  are  ready  to  take  your 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  continuing  their  domination  through 
that  presidential  term,  of  all  others,  which  is  to  decide  whether 
there  sliall  ever  again  be  a  President  over  the  whole  United  States 
of  America.     For  myself,  as  1   have  said  elsewhere,  I  have  re- 
flected deliberately  and  deei)ly  on   this  question,  and   1  have  in 
vain  attempted  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  best  interests  of 
our  country,  and  the  best  hopes  of  restoring  the  Union  of  our 
country,  demand  a  cliangc  of  our  national  rulers.     I  have  not 
been  able  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  almost  any  other  party 
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would  be  more  able  than  the  Republican  party,  and  almost  any 
other  President  would  be  more  likely  than  Abraliani  Lincohi.  to 
accomplish  that  great  consummation  which  every  Christian  patriot 
ought  to  have,  and  must  have,  at  heart,  —  the  earliest  practicuhle 
restoration  of  Union  and  peace  and  constitutional  lil)erty  to  onr 
afflicted  land.  I  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
there  would  be  a  better  chance  under  any  other  administration 
than  the  present,  for  speedily  ctTecting  a  termination  of  the  rel»el- 
lion,  upon  that  basis  of  "  the  Union  as  it  was,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  is,"  which  is  the  only  legitimate  aim  of  loyal  men. 

And  let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  my  friends,  that  1  should 
have  come  to  this  conclusion,  as  I  think,  without  any  regaid  to 
the  peculiar  policy  which  the  Administration  has  adopted  tluring 
the    last   two    years.     I    should    have    come    to    this    conclusion 
upon  the  same  plain,  common-sense  views  which  Presid(Mit   Lin- 
coln himself  seems  to  have  expressed  upon  a  somewhat  simihir 
state  of  facts.     Some  of  you   may  rememljcr,  jjerhajjs,  to  have 
seen  an  account  of  an  interview  which  certain  very  earnest  anti- 
slavery  gentlemen,  of  Massachusetts,  held  with  the  President  not 
a  great  Avhile  ago,  on  the  subject  of  substituting  General  Fremont 
for  my  old  and  valued  friend  Edward  Stanly,  now  of  California, 
as  the  Provisional  Governor  of  North  Carolina.     The  account  is 
given  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway,  dati'd   London, 
July  20,  1864,  and  published  in  the  Boston  ''  Commonwi'alth," 
In  that  letter  President  Lincoln  is  represented  as  saying,  in  his 
most  characteristic  style,  "  Gentlemen,  it  is  generally  the  case 
that  a  man  who  begins  a  work  is  not  the  best  man  to  carry  it  on 
to  a  successful  termination.    I  believe  it  was  so,"  he  proceeded  to 
say,  "in  the  case  of  Moses,  wasn't  it?     He  got  the  chihh-en  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  but  the  Lord  selected  somebody  else  to  bring 
them  to  their  journey's  end.     A  pioneer,"  continued  President 
Lincoln,  "  has  hard  work  to  do,  and  generally  gets  so  battered 
and  spattered  that  people  prefer  another,  even  llmugh  they  may 
accept  the  principle."     Now,  the  letter  nf  Mi.  Conway  gives  us 
the  application  of  these  remarks  ill  a   manner  that   cuhl   har.llv 
be  mended.     It  quietly  suggests  tluit  "  Mr.  Lincoln  is  avcix-  to 
seeing  the  application  of  whatever  truth  there  is  in  Ids  theory 
to  the  one  to  whom  it  particularly  applies,  — 7<//»«t'//;  "  and  Mr. 
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Conway  most  pertinently  adds,  "  Under  him  the  war  was  begun  ; 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  disaffected  ;  is  it  not  possible  that  he  has 
become  so  battered  and  sjjattered  as  to  make  it  well  for  him  to  give 
up  the  leadership  to  some  Joshua  ?  "  It  would  seem,  my  friends, 
that  nothing  was  said  at  this  interview  about  "  the  danger  of 
swapping  liorses  in  crossing  a  stream."  On  the  contrary,  the 
President  emphatically  appealed  to  that  memorable  precedent  in 
Holy  Writ  when  the  children  of  Israel,  being  themselves  about  to 
cross  a  stream,  were  compelled  to  follow  a  new  leader,  in  order 
to  get  safely  over.  "  I  believe  it  was  so,"  said  he,  "  in  the  case 
of  Moses,  wasn't  it  ? "  We  all  know  it  was  so.  We  all  know 
that  the  children  of  Israel  could  never  have  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  entered  into  the  promised  land,  had  they  refused  to  accept 
Joshua  as  tlieir  leader.  And  some  of  us  are  not  a  little  afraid 
that  the  same  fatality  which  attended  tlie  ancient  Moses  is 
about  to  find  a  fresh  illustration  in  the  case  of  our  modern 
Abraham  ! 

Why,  my  friends,  no  one  of  us  can  have  forgotten  how  much 
there  was  of  mere  personal  prejudice  and  personal  antipathy  at 
the  outset  of  that  outrageous  assault  upon  the  National  Govern- 
ment by  the  Southern  States.  No  one  of  us  can  fail  to  remember 
how  deeply  political  and  party  antagonism  entered  into  the  origin 
of  this  rebellion.  It  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  and  every- 
body admits  it  to  be  true,  that  the  first  treasonable  and  fatal  step 
could  never  have  been  taken  but  for  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  president.  It  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  and  no 
man  denies  it,  that  the  Soutliern  secession  leaders  —  long  as  they 
may  have  contemplated  their  conspiracy  against  the  Union,  and 
earnestly  as  they  may  have  desired  to  accomplish  a  separation  of 
the  States  —  could  never  have  mustered  followers  enongh  to  em- 
bolden them  to  attempt  it,  but  i'or  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party.  We  all  know  that  the  secession  leaders  aided  and  abetted 
the  election  of  President  Lincoln  for  tliat  very  purpose.  He  was 
their  favorite  candidate  then,  as  I  think  he  is  their  favoi'ite  candi- 
date nuw.  It  was  the  triuini)h  of  that  great  sectional  organiza- 
tion—  the  Repuljlican  party  —  which  was  originally  relied  u]>on 
for  firing  the  heart  of  the  Southern  people.  We  cannot  forget 
that  the  war-cry  of  tlic  South,  at  the  time  of  their  original  revolt, 
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was  not  so  much  "  "Wo  will  not  suitniil  to  the  Constitntion," 
"We  will  not  abide  by  the  Union,"  as  "  \Vc  will  not  have  these 
men  to  iiile  over  us,"  "•  We  will  not  come  under  the  dominiitu 
of  the  Black  Republicans,"  Fellow-citizens,  1  need  not  say  that 
this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Sonthern  States  was  utterly  nn- 
warrantable  and  worthy  of  all  condemnation.  The  Rej)nlilican 
party,  to  which  I  shall  myself  apply  no  opprobrious  epithets,  had 
prevailed  I'airly  at  the  polls.  The  Southern  States  had  enjoyed 
their  full  proportionate  share  in  the  national  vote,  and  they  were 
bound  in  honor,  as  well  as  in  law,  to  abide  by  the  result.  Noth- 
ing but  the  most  direct  and  palpable  violation  of  tlieir  riiilits 
w^ould  have  furnished  any  shadow  of  justification  for  the  course 
which  they  i)ursued,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  four  years.  1  rejoice  that  he  was 
elected  for  no  more  than  four.  And  though  some  of  us  at  the 
North,  as  well  as  so  many  at  the  South,  were  earnestly  opposed 
to  him  and  to  his  party,  and  though  not  a  few  of  us  predicted  tlie 
very  results  which  have  ensued,  it  was  the  bounden  duty  and 
sacred  obligation  of  us  all  alike  to  acquiesce  in  the  result,  and  to 
support  him  as  long  as  he  supported  the  Constitution.  And  1 
thank  Heaven  that  the  loyal  States  have  supported  him  so  unani- 
mously. I  thank  Heaven  that  the  whole  peoj)le  of  the  Northern 
States  have  sustained  the  Government  so  ardently,  and  fought  the 
battles  of  the  Union  so  bravely,  under  whatever  leaders  they  have 
found  in  rightful  authority  over  thein.  No  government  on  earth 
in  any  age  has  ever  been  sustained  with  a  nobler  disregard  of  all 
party  prejudices  and  all  personal  oi)inions  than  our  own  U.overn- 
mcnt  for  the  last  four  years.  Men  and  money  have  l)een  supjilied 
without  measure  and  without  a  murmur.  Few  and  far  l)etween 
have  been  the  voices  of  dissent  or  the  notes  of  discord.  Where 
men  could  not  ai)prove  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  they 
have  generally  been  content  to  be  silent,  or  at  most  to  enter  a 
passing  protest  in  respectful  terms.  The  exceptional  eases,  to 
which  so  nnich  attention  has  been  pointed,  liy  the  needless  and 
unjustifiable  severity  with  which  they  have  been  treated,  have 
only  served  to  illustrate  more  strikingly  the  general  aciiuiesceiice 
of  the  people.  And  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  so  it  still  is.  We 
are  all  of  us,  I  need  not  say,  ready  and  eager  to  sustain  the 
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Administration  in  carrying  on  the  government,  and  vindicating  its 
constitutional  authority,  to  the  end  of  their  term.  We  are  ready 
to  raise  the  men,  we  are  ready  to  contribute  the  means,  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  We  will  help  them  even  to 
another  draft,  if  another  draft  be  necessary.  We  will  pay  our 
taxes  and  encourage  their  loans.  We  will  rejoice  in  all  their  vic- 
tories by  sea  and  by  land.  They  are  no  party  triumphs.  They 
are  our  victories  as  well  as  theirs.  Sherman  has  taken  Atlanta, 
and  Sheridan  has  almost  cleared  the  Shenandoah.  We  all  hope 
and  trust  and  pray  that  Grant  and  Meade  may  soon  take  Rich- 
mond, and  that  the  brave  work  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  may 
go  on  unimpeded  till  nothing  remains  to  be  effected  by  force  of 
arms.  They  shall  have  the  best  wishes  of  all  our  hearts,  and  the 
best  help  of  all  our  hands  to  this  end.  But  all  this,  my  friends, 
is  a  different  part  of  speech  from  supporting  the  claims  of  the 
Administration  to  a  new  term  of  the  Presidency  and  a  new  lease 
of  the  White  House.  And  now  that  after  four  years  of  civil  war, 
waged  at  such  an  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure  as  the  history 
of  the  world  never  before  witnessed,  —  now  that  a  new  election  of 
rulers  has  come  regularly  round,  is  it  not  fit,  is  it  not  wise,  is  it 
not  loyal  and  patriotic,  for  those  who  do  not  and  cannot  approve 
tlie  policy  of  the  Administration,  and  who  have  no  faith  in  their 
cai)acity  to  acconijAish  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  to  call  ujjon 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  high  places  of  the  land,  and  to  make 
way  for  men,  against  whom  the  Southern  heart  is  not  so  hope- 
lessly inflamed  and  emljittered  ?  Is  it  not  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  ask  tlicmselves  the  question, 
whether,  as  things  now  stand,  and  in  view  of  all  the  prospects 
before  us,  it  is  quite  expedient  or  quite  just  to  continue  in  place 
a  President  and  a  party,  whose  original  election,  justly  or  unjustly, 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  so  deplorable  a  rebellion?  Have 
not  the  people  a  right  to  ask  —  is  it  not  their  duty  to  ask  — 
wliether  a  sini])lo  cliange  of  administration  might  not  do  some- 
thing, might  not  do  nnicji,  towards  removing  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  tlie  restoration  of  the  Union  ;  towards  destroying  the 
unanimity  and  mitigating  the  ferocity  of  our  Southern  foes; 
towards  conciliating  tlie  feelings  of  our  Southern  friends  if  there 
are  anv  still  h-l't :  and  thns  towards  opening  the  way  for  an  easier 
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progress  of  our  arms  and  an  earlier  triumph  of  the  great  cause 
for  which  we  are  contending  ? 

Fellow-citizens,  I  am  not  here  to  indulge  in  any  personal  impu- 
tations upon  President  Lincoln.  Though  I  have  never  been  one 
of  iiis  partisan  suj)})orters,  I  have  never  been  one  of  his  revilers. 
And  let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  he  has  received  hardi-r  Mows 
from  some  of  his  own  household  —  from  Senator  Wade  and 
Re[)rescntativc  Winter  Davis  and  General  Fremont,  and  from 
otliers  who  have  been  less  brave  and  less  open,  but  not  less  vio- 
lent in  their  denunciations  of  him  —  than  he  has  from  any  of  his 
opponents.  But  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that,  in  my  humlde 
judgment,  he  would  have  adopted  a  course  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation if,  instead  of  talking  about  swaj)[)ing  horses  in  cross- 
ing a  stream,  he  could  have  been  induced  to  say,  six  months  ago, 
to  the  people  of  tlio  United  States,  something  of  this  sort :  — 

"  Fellow-citizens,  you  elected  me  fairly  your  President,  and  the 
President  of  the  whole  Union,  four  years  ago.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  vindicate  my  title  to  the  trust  you  conferred  upon  me, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  my  term.  You  of  the 
loyal  States  have  nobly  supported  me.  You  have  given  mo  all 
the  men  and  all  the  money  I  have  asked  for.  You  have  borne 
and  forborne  with  me  in  many  changes  of  policy,  and  in  all  the 
assertions  of  arbitrary  power  to  which  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  resort.  I  shall  go  on  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  tlie  end  ol' 
my  allotted  term.  But  1  am  ready  then  to  return  to  the  ranks. 
No  pride  of  place,  no  love  of  patronage  or  power,  shall  induce 
me  to  stand  in  your  way  for  a  moment  in  your  great  struggle  to 
restore  the  Union  of  our  fathers.  I  do  not  forget  how  nuidi  of 
personal  prejudice  and  psn'ty  jealousy  were  arrayed  against  me  at 
the  outset.  I  do  not  forget  how  deeply  i)olitical  and  sectional 
antagonisms  entered  into  the  causes  of  this  reVtellion.  1  am  not 
insensible  that  the  policy  which  I  have  recently  fell  constrained 
to  adopt  has  increased  and  aggravated  those  prejudices  and  those 
antagonisms.  Select  a  new  candidate.  Choose  a  lu-w  President, 
against  whom,  and  against  whose  friends,  there  will  be  less  of 
preconceived  hostility  and  hate;  and  may  God  give  him  wImI-uh 
and  courage  to  save  the  country  and  restore  the  Union!"  Ali, 
my  friends,  what  a  glorious  example  of  patriotic  self-denial  and 
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magnanimity  this  would  have  been  !  Who  would  not  have  envied 
President  Lincoln  tlie  opportunity  of  exhibiting  it  ?  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  it  would  not  have  re-elected  him  President  in  spite 
of  himself.  But  it  would  certainly  have  gone  far,  very  far, 
towards  securing  unanimity  in  favor  of  some  worthy  successor ; 
and  it  was  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  prevent  that  division  of 
the  Northern  sentiment  which  is  in  some  quarters  so  earnestly 
deplored  as  unfavorable  to  the  success  of  our  arms. 

But  President  Lincoln  has  thought  fit  to  adopt  the  very  reverse 
of  this  magnanimous  and  self-denying  policy.  He  has  quite  for- 
gotten that  one-term  principle  to  which  he  and  I  were  committed 
as  members  of  the  old  Whig  party.  We  see  him  clinging  eagerly 
and  desperately  to  patronage  and  place.  We  see  him  demanding 
to  be  renominated,  demanding  to  be  re-elected,  and  claiming  it 
almost  as  a  test  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  that  wo  should  all  with 
one  accord  support  him  for  four  years  more.  We  hear  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  comparing  a  vote  against  Abraham  Lincoln  to  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels,  and  even  indulging  in  what  is  well 
called  a  portentous  threat,  that  if  the  people  shall  dare  to 
choose  a  new  President,  the  Government  will  be  abdicated,  and 
left  to  fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  between  the  election  and  the  inaugu- 
ration. An  absurd  assumption,  that  a  support  of  the  Government 
must  necessarily  involve  a  support  of  the  policy  of  an  existing 
administration, —  this  absnrd  and  preposterous  assumption,  which 
has  been  put  forward  so  arrogantly  during  the  last  year  or  two, 
is  now  pushed  on  to  the  monstrous  length  of  maintaining,  that 
patriotism  demands  the  re-election  of  an  existing  President  in 
time  of  war,  even  though  a  majority  of  the  peoj)le  may  have  no 
confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  incumbent,  either  for  conducting 
the  war  or  for  negotiating  a  peace.  No  changing  presidents  in 
the  hour  of  danger  or  struggle  is  the  cry.  No  swapping  horses 
in  crossing  a  stream.  Every  thing  else  may  be  changed  or  swapped. 
You  may  change  connnanders-in-chief  in  the  very  face  of  the 
enemy  ;  you  nuiy  remove  a  gallant  leader,  as  you  did  General 
McCK'Han,  wlion  he  had  just  achieved  one  glorious  victory,  and 
was  (»ii  Ills  way  to  the  almost  certain  achievement  of  another;  you 
may  swaj)  Secretaries  of  War,  as  you  tlitl  Cameron  for  Stanton  ; 
you  may  swap  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  as  you  did  Chase  for 
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Fessendeii  ;    you  may  swap  Postmasters- General,  as  you  have 
just  done  Blair  for  Dennison  ;  you  may  change  yuur  candidates 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  ''handy-dandy,"  and  leave  ^Ir.  llaniiihal 
Hamlin  to  shoulder  his  musket    in   a  Bangor  militia  comiiany. 
Thus  far  you  may  go,  but  no  further.     You  must  not  touch  me. 
You  must  not  change  Presidents.    Patriotism  requires  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  should  be  exempt  from  all  such  casualties.     And 
so  we  are  all  to  be  drummed  into  voting  for  liini  uinli-r  a  threat 
of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  treason.     Indeed,  my  friends,  this 
extraordinary  doctrine  is  getting  to  be  a  little  contagious  about 
these  times ;  and   from   some   recent  manifestations   in  my  own 
part  of  the  country  at  least,  —  however  it  may  be  here  or  else- 
^rjiei-Q^ — I  should  suppose  it  was  fast  becoming  a  cherished  dogma 
among  office-holders  of  all  grades,  both  naiidiml  and  State,  that 
the  only  true  patriotism  consisted  in  keeping  them  :dl  snugly  in 
place,  and  that  a  failure  to  vote  for  any  or  all  of  them  was  little 
better  than  disloyalty  to  the  Government!     It  is  certainly  very 
accommodating  in  our  Presidents,  and  Governors,  and  Senators, 
and  Representatives,  thus  to  save  the  people  the  troul>le  of  an 
election.    If  the  war  only  lasts  four  years  more,  we  shall,  perha])s, 
be  spared  the  trouble  of  elections  altogether.     ^\y  friends,  if  the 
people  are  wise,  they  will  give  some  of  their  public  servants  a 
lesson  on  this  suiiject  before  it  is  too  late,  and  teach  them  that 
the  freedom  of  elections  is  too  precious  a  privilege   to   be  almn- 
doncd  at  the  dictation  of  those  who  have  already  enjoyed  a  greater 
length  of  service,  as  some  of  us  think,  than  is  altogether  consis- 
tent with  the  public  welfare  and  the  jmblic  safety.     The  progress 
of  this  terrible  war  is  leaving  its  mark  on  not  a  few  of  our  most 
cherished  privileges  as  freemen.     An  overshadowing  doctrine  of 
necessity  has  obliterated  not  a  few  of  the  old  constitutional   limi- 
tations and  landmarks  of  authority.     An  armed  prerogative  lias 
o-raduallv  lifted  itself  to  an  api)alling  height  throuiihout  the  land. 
Bnt,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  still  in  the  power  of  the  people  lo  assert 
their   right  to   a   fair   and  freo  election  ol'  llidi'  luleis.      And  it 
they  shall  do  so  successfully, —  whatevei-  may  I.e  tin'  resnli.— no 
nobler  spectacle  will  have  been  witnessed  in   this  land  since  it 
first  asserted  its  title  to  be  called  a  land   ..f  lil)erty.      Let  it  be 
seen   that  the   American   people   can   go  tliiongh  a  Presidential 
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election  freely  and  fairly,  even  during  the  raging  storm  of  civil 
war,  and  our  institutions  will  have  had  a  glorious  triumph,  what- 
ever party  or  whatever  candidate  may  suffer  a  defeat.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  let  the  approaching  election  be  overawed  or 
overruled  by  force  or  by  fraud,  and  our  institutions  will  have 
sustained  a  disastrous  defeat,  whatever  may  be  the  result  to  par- 
ties or  to  candidates. 

And  here,  fellow-citizens,  let  me  say,  that  in  this  eager  and 
desperate  determination  of  the  President  and  his  party  to  prolong 
their  official  supremacy  at  all  hazards,  and  even  by  the  most  un- 
blushing exercise  of  all  the  patronage  and  power  and  influence 
of  the  Government  in  their  own  behalf,  I  find  renewed  reason  for 
fearing  that  they  cannot  safely  be  trusted  for  an  early  restoration 
of  "  the  Union  as  it  was,  under  the  Constitution  as  it  is."  No 
one  can  help  seeing  that  it  is  by  no  means  for  their  interest,  as  a 
party,  to  accomplish  that  result.  No  one  can  help  seeing  that 
such  a  restoration,  under  present  circumstances,  would  give  the 
finishing  stroke  to  that  political  supremacy  which  they  so  eagerly 
seek  to  perpetuate.  They  themselves,  certainly,  are  not  blind 
nor  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  when  the  South  shall  return  to  its 
allegiance,  their  own  party  domination  is  at  an  end.  Why,  we 
all  know  how  it  was,  even  when  the  Republican  party  achieved 
its  first  and  only  great  success  l)y  the  election  of  President  Lin- 
coln. We  all  remember  that  even  then  their  sceptre  would  have 
proved  a  powerless  and  barren  sceptre,  if  there  had  been  no  se- 
cession and  no  rebellion.  We  all  remember  that  if  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  Southern  States  had  not  witlidi'awn 
so  rashly  and  wantonly  from  their  seats,  the  Republican  party 
would  soon  have  been  in  a  helpless  minority  in  one,  if  not  in 
both  branches  of  Congress.  They  could  not  have  carried  a  meas- 
ure, they  could  not  have  confirmed  a  nomination,  without  the  co- 
oi)eration  or  consent  of  their  opponents.  And  does  anybt)dy 
imagine  that  if  the  South  were  to  lay  down  their  arms  to-morrow^, 
and  come  back  again  into  the  old  family  fold,  they  would  send 
any  Senators  or  Representatives  to  Washington,  whoever  they 
might  be,  to  sustain  the  measures  or  the  men  of  the  Republican 
party?  No,  my  fiii'iids,  that  party  itself  sees  plainly  thai  n<» 
such  thing  is  within  the  ])rospect  of  belief.     That  party  sees  that 
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the  restoration  of  Union  and  peace  under  the  old  Constitution  of 
our  fatliers  is  thus  the  end  and  upshot  of  their  own  dynasty. 
IIow,  then,  can  we  help  fearing  that  they  will  willingly,  if  not 
systematically,  postpone  a  result  which  is  so  sure  to  cnt  tin  in  olV 
from  any  further  enjoyment  of  power, —  of  that  power  to  which 
they  arc  clinging  with  so  frenzied  and  frantic  a  grasp  'i  The 
truth  is,  that  the  Republican  i)arty  have  so  thriven  and  fattened 
on  this  rebellion,  and  it  has  brought  them  such  an  overflowing 
harvest  of  power,  patronage,  offices,  contracts  and  spoils,  and  they 
have  become  so  enamoured  of  the  vast  and  overshadowing  inllu- 
ence  which  belongs  to  an  existing  administration  at  such  an  hour, 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  their  country  is  bleed- 
ing and  dying  on  theii'  hands. 

And  this  suggests  to  me,  my  friends,  an  idea  to  which  1  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  a  brief  expression.  You  have  not  forgotten,  I 
am  sure,  that  most  memorable  period  which  immediately  preceded 
the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  when  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  so  many  good  men  throughout  the  country  were  earnestly  intent 
on  devising  some  mode  of  arresting  and  averting  that  trrriltle 
struggle  in  which  we  were  so  soon  afterwards  involved.  You  all 
remember  that  Peace  Convention,  as  it  was  called,  which  asseml>led 
at  Washington  in  February,  1861.  You  all  remember  the  high 
and  sanguine  hopes  Avhich  greeted  its  assembly:  and  you  have  not 
forgotten  —  no  patriot  can  ever  forget  —  liow  sadly  those  hopes 
were  disappointed.  For  one,  1  have  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
that  if  the  incoming  President  and  his  friends  in  Congress  had 
given  countenance  and  encouragement  to  that  Convention,  and  to 
the  measures  it  ])roposed,  the  secession  would  have  ended  with 
South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf  States,  and  we  should  have  had 
Union  and  peace  before  six  months  had  ex|)ired.  The  reliellion 
would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  It  would  have  been  crushed 
in  the  egg,  and  the  wounds  it  had  occasioned  would  have  healed 
up,  as  the  surgeons  say,  hy  jirHt  intention.  1  could  furnish  ibe 
opinions  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  our  country,  living  and  dead, 
to  this  effect.  And  wdiy,  why  was  that  Con\('nlion  so  icpeljid  ;ind 
repudiated  by  the  ultra  wing  of  the  Re|)ubliean  party  i  Why  did 
they  stand  idly  by,  mocking  at  every  effort  to  i)revent  and  avert 
this  great  and  terrible  struggle,  and  rejoicing  at  what  they  called 
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the  glorious  future  before  tliem  ?  How  can  any  one  dou1)t  that 
it  was  because  the  secession  of  the  South,  and  the  witlidrawal  of 
the  Southern  representation,  would  secure  that  party  predomi- 
nance which  was  essential  to  the  carrying-out  of  their  cherished 
policy,  as  well  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  of  victory.  I 
was  at  Washington  myself,  during  a  portion  of  that  period,  in  com- 
pany with  friends  whom  I  esteem  and  honor  to-day,  as  I  esteemed 
and  lionored  them  then,  though  I  find  myself  differing  from 
more  than  one  of  them.  We  went  on  as  the  bearers  of  a  petition 
of  fifteen  thousand  citizens  of  Boston  for  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures of  conciliation  and  peace.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  even  if  I 
knew,  what  views  were  brought  back  by  others  of  tliat  little 
embassy ;  but  I  cannot  forget  the  painful  impression  whicli  was 
left  upon  my  own  mind,  tliat  there  were  men  there,  and  in  Ingh 
places,  too,  wlio,  instead  of  lifting  a  finger  to  arrest  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  which  was  so  obviously  impending,  wore  gloating  and 
glorying  over  the  departure  of  the  successive  Southern  delegations, 
as  furnishing  a  clearer  field  for  the  more  successful  prosecution 
of  their  own  fanatical  views,  and  for  the  more  undisputed  estab- 
lishment of  their  own  party  supremacy.  And  can  it  be  imagined 
that  such  men  will  be  ready  or  willing  to  co-operate  in  bringing 
back  the  Southern  States  to  their  old  allegiance  to  the  Union  ? 
lu  bringing  them  back  too,  bo  it  remembered,  not  merely  with 
tlieir  old  quota  of  representation,  but  with  a  much  larger  delega- 
tion in  tlio  House  of  Representatives  than  thoy  have  ever  before 
enjoyed  V  For,  my  friends,  if  the  President's  proclamation  is  to 
have  the  full  interpretation  and  sweeping  efficacy  whicli  some  of 
liis  friends  claim  for  it,  tlie  representation  of  the  Southern 
States  —  after  the  next  apportionment,  certainly  —  is  to  bo  not 
merely  on  the  old  three-fifth  principle,  but  on  the  whole  black 
race,  man  for  man.  as  Avell  as  on  the  whole  white  race.  It  will 
hardly  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  Republican  party,  most  ass\i redly, 
to  r(!fuse  to  the  South  a  full  representation  on  its  wiiole  black 
population.  If  the  proclamation  accomplished  any  thing,  it  abol- 
ished the  three-fifth  princii)le  of  the  Constitution,  —  not,  indeed, 
in  IIk;  way  in  which  John  (^)uincy  Adams  once  tried  to  abolisli  it 
many  years  ago,  by  siriking  out  all  roprescntation  of  those  to 
whom  it  related  :   luil  l)y  giving  a   full,  complete  livo-fifths  repre- 
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scntation  on  the  wliolc  black  population  of  the  Southern  States. 
I  repeat,  then,  fellow-citizens,  that  it  is  too  nuieh  the  interest  of 
the  Republican  party,  as  a  party,  to  defer  and  postjMjne  the  return 
of  the  Southern  States  to  the  Union,  for  that  j)arty  t<»  lie  safely 
trusted  with  the  work  of  restoration.  (^\\  indeed,  does  any  one 
imagine  that  those  States  are  to  be  brought  back  witlioiit  any 
representation?  Is  any  one  proposing  to  bring  them  liack  only  as 
so  many  desolated  and  subjugated  provinces,  to  be  bebl  for  gener- 
ations in  a  state  of  subjection  and  vassalage  l)y  enormous  standing 
armies,  and  at  an  immeasurable  cost  of  treasure  and  blood  ".'  Are 
we  deliberately  bent  on  having  an  American  Hungary,  or  an 
American  Poland,  or  an  American  Venice,  on  our  continent  V 
Do  we  desire  to  see  even  an  American  Ireland":'  Are  all  onr 
efforts  for  the  abolition  of  black  slavery  to  end  in  estaljlishing  a 
quasi-condition  of  white  slavery  ?  Is  that  what  we  are  fighting 
for,  under  the  old  Liberty  Flag  of  our  fathers  ?  No,  no,  my 
friends,  we  must  have  the  Old  Constitutional  Union  again,  if  we 
have  any  thing, — with  all  the  States,  and  with  all  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people,  as  well  as  with  all  the 
powers  secured  to  the  general  government.  We  are  not  fighting 
for  a  mere  territorial  Union.  We  are  not  fighting  for  a  mere 
geographical  area.  We  want,  indeed,  all  the  valleys,  and  all  the 
mountains,  and  all  the  rivers,  and  all  the  lakes,  which  were  ever 
included  within  the  rightful  limits  of  our  once  happy  and  pros- 
perous land.  Ihit  we  want  the  men  and  women  and  children  — 
white,  certainly,  not  less  than  black  —  who  have  dwelt  within 
those  limits.  And  we  want  them  in  the  old  political  organiza- 
tions, which  the  Constitution  has  recognized,  under  their  own 
State  Governments,  and  with  all  the  rights  which  l)elong  to  those 
o-overnments.  AVe  want  the  Constitution  of  Washington  and 
Franklin  and  Hamilton  and  Madison  and  Jay,  without  ad«lition 
and  without  diminution.  We  want  the  glorious  Uni(»n  whieh 
that  Constitution  has  secured  to  us  in  the  past,  and  whieh.  \<y  the 
blessing  of  Cod  ovt'ri-uling  the  madness  of  men.  we  trn>t.  it  is 
still  destined  to  secure  to  us  for  the  future.  Ami  Heaven  foil. id. 
that  the  temporary  interests  of  any  i)arty  shouhl  be  sniVered  to 
interfere  with  the  earliest  practicable  accom|»lishment  (»f  this 
great  restoration!     Heaven  forbid,  that  this  IVatrieiilal  war  sh-mld 
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be  prolonged  for  a  day,  or  an  hour,  or  an  instant,  in  order  to  per- 
petuate or  continue  any  mere  party  ascendency  !  Heaven  forbid, 
that  so  horrible  a  struggle  should  be  suffered  to  degenerate  into 
a  great  game  of  Rouge  et  JSfoir, —  blood  and  negroes, —  with  noth- 
ing better  than  the  spoils  of  office  for  its  stake  !  It  is  sometimes 
suggested,  my  friends,  that  the  Democratic  party  have  been  too 
good  friends  with  the  South  to  be  trusted  in  arranging  this  diffi- 
culty. Why,  that  is  the  very  reason  why  they  should  be  trusted. 
I  have  often  had  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  Southern  proclivities 
of  some  of  the  Northern  Democrats ;  but  if  those  proclivities  can 
now  be  turned  to  the  account  of  saving  the  Union,  they  may 
well  be  forgiven  for  more  than  all  the  mischief  they  have  ever 
done  in  the  past. 

And  now,  bear  with  me  once  more,  fellow-citizens,  while  I 
urge  upon  you,  finally,  that  the  principles  or  the  policy  of  the 
Republican  party,  as  well  as  their  interest  as  a  party,  seem  to  me 
utterly  incompatible  with  any  early  restoration  of  Union  and  peace, 
I  refer,  I  need  hardly  say,  to  their  policy  or  principles  in  regard 
to  domestic  slavery,  as'  developed  in  the  speeches  of  some  of  their 
leading  members,  and  in  the  acts  and  express  declarations  of 
the  President  himself.  We  all  know  that  the  Administration  have 
solemnly  adopted  the  policy  of  complete  emancipation  as  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  rebellion  and  the  war.  AVe  all  know  that  after 
having  rallied  the  country  for  two  years  on  the  plain,  direct,  con- 
stitutional issue  of  enforcing  the  laws  and  restoring  the  Union, 
the  President  suddenly  changed  his  hand,  and,  in  the  teetli  of  all 
liis  own  declarations  and  arguments,  put  forth  a  solemn  procla- 
mation of  universal  emancipation.  Wc  all  know  that,  at  this 
moment,  no  man  in  the  rebel  States  is  allowed  to  return  to  his 
allegiance  and  rcsuine  his  place  as  a  loyal  citizen,  witliout  swear- 
ing to  support  this  proclamation,  as  well  as  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  And  wc  all  remember  that 
recently,  on  the  first  authentic  or  unauthentic  overtures  of  peace 
and  submission,  the  President  issued  a  formal  manifesto,  —  "To 
whom  it  may  concern,'"  —  ninking  an  aliandonmenl  of  slavery  a 
condition  ])recedent  for  even  the  reception  of  any  such  ]»roposals. 
Meantime  Mr.  Secretary  Seward,  for  whom  1  liavc  nothing  but 
the  kindest  feelings,  and   who  I  honestly   believe  regrets  such 
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extravagances  as  much  as  any  of  us,  has  expressly  admit  tec  1   in 
his   recent  and   most  extraordinary  speech   at  Auhurn,  in    New 
York,  that  there  are  those  of  the  Republican  party  '•  \vhi>  w.mt 
guarantees  for  swift,  and  universal,  and  (-(iniplete  emancipation, 
or  they  do  not  want  the  nation  saved."     Ah,  my  friends,  is  there 
not  too  much  reason  for  apprehending  that  this  class  of  men  is 
more  numerous  than  even  Mr.  Reward  imagines,  and  that  in  the 
next  four  years  they  will  have  acquired  —  even  if  they  have  not 
already  acquired — a  prevailing  and  paramount  influence  over  the 
Administration?     ]\Iark  the  words:     "  Men  who  want  guarantees 
for  swift,  and  universal,  and  complete  emancipation,  or  they  do 
not  want  the  nation  saved."     And  this,  I  suppose,  is  what  these 
men  would  call  unconditional  Unionism !     But  it  is  what  you  ami 
I,  fellow-citizens,  should  call  conditional  disunionism,  and  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  so  stigmatized  wherever  it  is  openly  encountered. 
Why,  what  have  we  heard  of  late  from  gentlemen  holding  the 
highest  official  positions  under  the  Republican  regime  in  my  own 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts?     What  have  been  the  most 
recent    utterances    of    the    most    distinguished    Republicans    in 
Faneuil  Hall  ?     I  will  not  name  names,  for  I  have  no  taste  for 
personality,  but  I  will  give  the  precise  language.     From  one  we 
have  the  declaration  that  "  the  appeal  from  sire  to  son  should  go 
on  for  ever  and  for  ever  until  the  last  acre  of  Southern  land.  Iiap- 
tized  by  Massachusetts  blood,  should  be  rescued  from  the  inlitlels 
to  liberty."     This,  certainly,  would  seem  very  like  preaching  an    » 
eternal  crusade  against  Southern  slavery,  without  regard  either  to 
Union,  peace,  or  the  Constitution.     From  another  equally  distin- 
guished Repulilican,  we  have  the  even  more  distinct  declaration, 
that  "  the  Baltimore  Convention  and  Abraham  Lincoln  <ix/c  some- 
thing more  than  the  Union  as  the  condition  of  peace ; "  and  that 
"he  has  announced  in  his  letter  'to  all  whom  it  may  concern.'  that 
all  terms  of  peace  must  begin  with  the  abandonnieni  of  slavery." 
While  from  the  same  eminent  source  we  are  assured,  that  a  vote 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  is  to  usher  in   the  nloiiuns  day.  when   Ihe 
eloquence  of  Wendell  Phillips  may  be  enjoyed  at  Rielnnond  an.l 
Charleston,  as  it  is  now  enjoyed  at  New  York  and    r.oston.     1 
may  be  told,  indeed,  that  all  this  is  only  the  runt  and  rhapsody  of 
fanatical  rhetoricians  ;  but  I  cannot  so  regard  it.     What  saitl  Iho 
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resolutions  adopted  at  this  same  meeting?  One  of  tliem  con- 
cluded by  the  unequivocal  announcement,  that  "  the  war  must  go 
on  until  the  pride  of  the  (Southern)  leaders  is  humbled,  their 
power  broken,  and  the  civil  and  social  structure  of  the  South 
re-organized  on  tlie  basis  of  free  labor,  free  si^eecli,  and  equal  rights 
for  all  before  the  law." 

Well,  now,  my  friends,  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  the 
import  of  this  language.  It  is  clear,  explicit,  unequivocal.  It 
does  not  pretend  that  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted  for  tlie  restora- 
tion of  the  Union,  but  for  something  more  tlian  the  restoration 
of  the  Union ;  and  it  expressly  defines  that  something  more  to  be 
"  the  total  aljandonment  of  slavery,"  and  "  re-organization  of  the 
social  structure  of  the  South  on  tlie  basis  of  free  labor,  free  speech, 
and  equal  rights  for  all  before  the  law."  These  are  the  ends  for 
which  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  permitted 
to  cease  until  these  ends  are  accomplished.  From  these  declara- 
tions we  may  form,  I  think,  a  pretty  distinct  idea  of  the  prosjiect 
before  us  if  the  Republican  i)arty  remains  in  power,  and  make 
some  approximate  estimate  of  tlie  chances  of  an  early  peace. 
Why,  in  what  millennial  period  are  all  these  results  to  be  accom- 
plished ?  By  what  process  are  they  to  be  brought  about  ?  How 
is  this  total  abandonment  of  slavery  to  be  enforced  ?  Are  we  to 
wait  till  each  individual  master  has  filed  his  separate  bill  of 
release  ?  Are  we  to  go  on  fighting  till  each  individual  State  has 
adopted  amendments  to  those  constitutions  which  now  prohibit 
any  such  proceeding?  Or  shall  we  recognize  tlie  power  of  the 
confederate  government,  and  wait  for  that  to  initiate  and  enforce 
this  re-organization  of  the  social  structure  of  the  South  ?  Within 
Avhat  jieriod,  1  say,  this  side  of  the  Greek  kalends,  can  all  tliis  be 
accomplished?  Fellow-citizens,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  loyal 
States  who  would  not  rejoice  wilii  all  bis  heart  and  soul,  if 
African  slavery  could  be  safely  and  legitimately  brought  to  an  end 
on  tliis  whole  continent.  Tlie  Republican  party  have  no  inonoi> 
oly  of  the  philanthropy  or  of  the  patriotism  of  tlie  land,  though 
souk;  of  tlicni  would  seem  to  claim  it.  Ibit.  for  one,  I  have  nevt>r 
had  a  particle  of  laitli  that  a  sudden,  sweeping,  forcible  emanci- 
|>itioii  could  result  iirany  thing  but  mischief  and  misery  for  the 
black  race,  as  wi'll  as  the  white.     The  j)roclamation,  however,  has 
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been  issued  long  ago,  and  its  efficacy  and  its  authority  are  to  l)e 
the  subjects  of  fnture  experience  and  future  adjudicatiuu.  Tu 
those  I  willingly  leave  it.  It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  tlic  greatest 
stretches  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  —  it  was  unquestiouahly  one 
of  the  most  startling  exercises  of  the  one-man  power — which  the 
history  of  human  government,  free  or  despotic,  ever  witnessed. 
I  have  no  disposition  to  question  its  wisdom  or  its  authority,  as  ;i 
measure  adopted  for  securing  greater  success  to  our  arms,  and 
an  earlier  termination  of  the  war,  —  thougii  1  cannot  lu'lp  enter- 
taining grave  doubts  on  Itoth  points.  But  the  idea  that  it  is  now 
to  be  made  the  pretext  for  prolonging  that  war,  after  the  original 
and  only  legitimate  end  for  which  it  was  undertaken  shall  have 
been  accomplished  ;  the  idea  that  we  are  to  go  on  fighting  and 
fighting  for  "something  more"  than  the  Union  ;  the  id>':i  tliat  tiie 
war  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  cease  until  the  whole  social  struc- 
ture of  the  South  has  been  re-organized,  is  one  al)horrent  to  every 
instinct  of  my  soul,  to  every  dictate  of  my  judgment,  to  every 
principle  which  I  cherish  as  a  statesman  or  as  a  Christian.  It  is 
a  policy,  too,  in  my  opinion,  utterly  unconstitutional;  and  as 
much  in  the  spirit  of  rebellion  as  almost  any  thing  which  has 
been  attempted  by  the  Southern  States. 

Why,  does  any  one  doubt  for  an  instant,  that  if  the  Southern 
States  were  to  lay  down  their  arms  to-morrow,  an<l  ilnow  tlieni- 
selves  unreservedly  on  their  rights  under  the  Constitution,  that  it 
would  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  government  to  receive  their  sul»- 
mission,  and  recognize  their  rights,  subject  only  to  such  pains  an«l 
penalties  as  might  be  legally  enforced  upon  individuals  duly  con- 
victed of  treason  ?  I  have  often  hoped  that  this  (luestion  might  i)e 
brought  to  a  practical  test.  1  have  often  hoi)ed,  and  still  iiopc, 
that  some  one  State,  like  the  old  State  of  North  Carolina,  or  the 
great  State  of  Georgia,  might  be  induced  to  try  the  experiment  of 
simply  coming  back  under  the  old  flag,  without  asking  any  (pios- 
tions,  or  seeking  to  exact  in  advance  any  conditions  whatever. 
What  President,  what  administration,  what  i>arty,  sliall  dare  lo 
stand  in  the  way,  and  t''ll  ciihcr  of  those  States  that  we  have 
ceased  to  fight  for  the  Union,  that  we  are  fighting  for  xonnthln./ 
more  than  the  Union,  and  that  she  must  stay  out  until  she  has  re- 
organized her  whole  social  structure  ?     What  I'resident,  what  ad- 
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ministration,  what  party,  shall  dare  to  repel  and  repulse  such  a 
returning  sister,  and  tell  her  that  she  cannot  be  re-admitted  to  the 
old  family  household  until  she  has  prepared  herself  for  relishing  the 
eloquence  of  Wendell  Phillips,  justly  celebrated  as  that  eloquence 
may  be?     Why,  my  friends,  the  proclamation  of  the  President, 
as  an  instrument  for  achieving  success  and  securing  submission, 
is  one  thing ;  but  a  demand  for  the  total  abandonment  of  slavery, 
and  the  re-organization  of  the  whole  social  structure  of  the  South, 
as  conditions  precedent  for  receiving  and  accepting  submission 
whenever  it  shall  be  tendered,  and  after  it  has  been  secured,  is  a 
wholly  different  thing.     The  one  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  on  a 
constructive  plea  of  necessity.     But  there  can  be  no  plea   of 
necessity  after  the  submission  is  accomplished.     If  the  States  in 
rebellion,  one  or  all,  were  simply  to  lay  down   their  arms  to- 
morrow, and  throw  themselves  unconditionally  on  the  old  Con- 
stitution, ^and  range  themselves  once  more  under  the  old  flag, 
what  else  could  we  do,  what  else  should  we  do,  but  receive  them 
with  open  arms  to  the  old  Union  of  our  fathers  ?     Pains  and 
penalties  might  bo  enforced  on  individual  offenders.     Tlie  law 
and  the  officers  of  the  law  would  have  all -that  matter  to  look 
after.     But  pains  and  penalties  would  soon  be  almost  forgotten 
in  the  joy  which  would  pervade  the  country.     The  rotui-n  of  the 
prodigal  son  would  be  nothing  to  it.     We  should  get  a  nearer  and 
clearer  impression  than  almost  ever  before  of  that  exquisite  idea 
of  the  good  Book,  —  that  there  is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
l)cnteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  men  that  need  no  repent- 
ance.    Wbatever  the  administration  or  the  President  might  say, 
the  gi'cat  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  I  believe, 
would  adopt  the  tone  of  that  noble  letter  of  the  hero  of  Atlanta, 
when  he  said  to  the  mayor  of  that  captured  city :   "  We  don't 
want  your  negroes,  or  your  horses,  or  your  houses,  or  your  land, 
or  any  thing  you  have;  but  we  do  want,  and  will  have,  a  just 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States."     "I  want  peace,  and 
believe  it  can  only  bo  reached  through  Union   and  war,  and   I 
will   ever  conduct  war  purely  with  a  view  to  early  and  perfect 
success.     But,  my  dear  sir,  when  that  peace  does  come,  you  may 
call  on  me  for  any  thing.     Then  will  I  share  with  you  the  last 
cracker,  and  watch  with  vou  to  shield  your  homes  and  families 
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against  danger  from  every  quarter."     Yes,  not  only  woulil  the 
gallant  Sherman  "watch  with  them  to  shii'hl  their  homes  and 
families  against  danger  from  every  quarter,"  but  that  whole  nol)lc 
army,  which  has  done  such  glorious  service  in  the  West,  would 
watch  with  him,  and  we  should  witness  such  a  fraternization,  ami 
sucli  a  jubilee,  as  would  send  a  thrill  of  joy  to  the  heart  of  every 
real  friend  of  Union  and  peace  and  constitutional  liberty  in  our 
land.     We  should  not  stop  to  ask  whether  we  had  obtained  any 
thing  more  than  Union  and  peace.     We  should  leave  the  judicial 
tribunals  to  ascertain  that.     We  should  remit  that  question  to 
the  constables  and  the  court-houses.     We  should  feel  that  in  \  in- 
dicating the  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  in  restor- 
ing the  Union  of  oiu*  fathers,  we  had  prepared   the  way  for  a 
glorious  future  for  our  country,  and  had  accomplished  the  great 
end  for  which  so  many  noble  young  men  had  shed  their  blood 
and  laid  down  their  lives.     And  so  we  should  all  thank  God  and  be 
joyful.     Undoubtedly,  my  friends,  it  is  the  hope  of  us  all,  that, 
in  some  way  or  other,  sooner  or  later,  out  of  this  abhorrent  rebel- 
lion will  have  come  the  idtimate  extinction  of  domestic  slavery. 
Many  of  us  believe  tiiat  if  the  war  were  to  cease  to-morrow,  and 
the  Southern  States  were  to  come  back  without  any  condition  or 
terms  whatever,  slavery  would  be  found  to  have  received  a  wound 
from  which  it  could  never  recover.     Mr.  Seward  himself,  in  that 
same  extraordinary  speech  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  lias 
expressly  told  us  that,  practically,  slavery  is  no  longer  in  (piestion. 
"I  told  you  here  (he  says),  a  year  ago,  that,  ])ractically,  shivery 
was  no  longer  in  question,  —  that  it  was  perishing  under  the  oper- 
ation of  the  war."     "  That  assertion,"  he  adds,  ''  has  been  con- 
firmed.    Jefferson   Davis   tells  you  in    effect    the    same    thing." 
And  Jefferson  Davis   does   indeed   tell   us  very  nuich   the  same 
thing,  if  the  report  is  to  be   credited   of  his  conversation   with 
certain  quasi-peace  commissioners  wlio  went  to  Richmond  under 
a  pass  furnished  by  General  Grant  at  the  request  of  President 
Lincoln.     Jefferson  Davis  is  stated  in  that  i('|H.rt  to  have  a(hnitteil 
that  two  millions  of  slaves  —  one-half  of  tbe  whole  nunilier  in 
the  Southern  States  —  had  been  practically  freed  already. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  ojunions  on    this  point,  it   will   be 
enough  for  us  all,  —  enough,  certainly,  for  General  "Meri.'lfm  and 
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his  supporters,  —  if  we  shall  have   succeeded   in   restoring   the 
Union ;  and  I  believe  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  will  agree  with 
him  and  agree  with  us,  that  the  war  ought  not  to  be  prosecu.ted 
anotlicr   day,  another   hour,   another   instant,   for   any  purpose 
under  the  sun,  except  the  simple  restoration  of  the  Union.     "  The 
Union,  —  the  Union,  —  the  one  condition  of  peace.     We  ask  no 
more."     That  is  the  platform  of  our  candidate,  and  that  is  our 
platform.     We  are  not  for  propagating  philanthropy  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.     We  are  not  for  wading  through  seas  of  blood 
in  order  to  re-organize  the  whole  social  structure  of  the  South. 
Christianity  forbids  us  ;  for  it  tells  us  not  to  do  evil  even  that 
good  may  come.     Tlie  Constitution  forbids  us ;  for  the  moment 
the  rebellion  is  suppressed,  the  war  becomes  unconstitutional, 
whatever  may  be   its   pretext.     The  condition  of  our  country, 
which  has  already  sent  forth  more  than  two  millions  of  soldiers 
into  the  field,  and  which  is  already  groaning  beneath  a  debt  of 
three  or  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  —  the  condition  of  our 
beloved   country   forbids   us   from    sending    another   soldier,   or 
spending   anotlier   dollar,    after   the   Union    is    saved.     Fellow- 
citizens,   a   solemn  oath    to    support   "  the   Constitution    of  the 
United  States  as  it  is,"  is  still  upon  all  our  rulers,  and  a  solemn 
obligation    to   do    so    still    rests    upon    the   whole   people.     No 
rebellion  elsewhere  can  justify  rebellion  on  our  part.     We  must 
pursue  constitutional  ends,  and  we  must  pursue  them  by  consti- 
tutional means.     Then  we  shall  succeed,  and  then  our  success 
will  be  substantial  and  permanent.     Oh,  what  a  triumph  it  would 
be  if  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers  should  come  out,  after  all, 
unscathed  from    this   fiery  trial ;    if  it  should  be  seen  to  have 
prevailed,  by  its  own  innate  original  force  and  vigor,  over  all  the 
machinations  and  assaults  of  its  enemies  I     How  proudly,  then, 
might  we  hold  it  up  before  all  mankind,  in  all  time  to  come,  as 
we  have  in  all  time  past,  as  indeed  the  masterpiece  of  political 
and  civil  wisdom  !     How  confidently  conld  we  then  cballenge  all 
the  world  t(j  show  us  a  system  of  government  of  e(|ual  stability 
and   ciiduiaucc !      It  has   already  stood  the  strain  of  prosperity 
and  of  adversity.     Foreign  wars  and  domestic  dissensions  have 
hitherto  assailed  it  in  vipn.     The  rains  have  descended,  and  the 
winds  have  blown,  and  the  floods  have  come  and  beaten  upon  it. 
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but  it  has  not  occu  shaken.  The  great  final  test  is  now  iiimn  it; 
rebellion,  revolution,  civil  \\iu\  in  their  most  Ibnnidald.'  :iiiJ 
appalling  shape.  Oh,  il'  we  can  Init  carry  it  through  this  hist 
trial  unharmed,  we  never  again  need  Tear  for  its  security.  L  •(  us 
then  hold  it  up  —  the  Constitution,  the  whole  Constitution,  and 
nothing  but  the  Constitution  —  as  at  once  the  end  and  the  instru- 
ment of  all  our  efforts.  Let  us  demand  a  faithful  adherfucf  to 
all  its  forms  and  to  all  its  principles.  Let  us  watch  jealously  for 
the  observance  and  fidfilment  ol'  all  its  provisions.  And  let  us 
resolve  that  if  it  does  fail  and  full  at  last,  it  shall  be  bv  the 
madness  of  its  enemies,  and  not  by  the  supineness  or  willing 
surrender  of  its  friends. 

Fellow-citizens,  witli  such  issues  before  us,  I  need  say  little 
about  candidates.  You  know  already,  I  am  sure,  all  that  you 
care  to  know  about  President  Lincoln.  Yet,  |terhaps,  1  can 
recall  a  little  passage  in  his  public  life  which  may  at  least  amu.so 
you.  His  only  term  of  Congressional  service  was  during  the 
period  when  I  had  the  honor  to  preside  over  the  House  of  which 
he  was  a  meml)er.  lie  helped  me  to  the  Si)eaker's  chair  by  his 
own  vote,  and  I  really  wish  I  coidd  find  it  in  my  conscience  to 
return  the  compliment  at  this  moment.  But  I  cannot  forget  a 
certain  speech  which  he  made  in  the  month  of  duly,  1S4S,  in 
reference  to  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  a  distinguishiMJ 
Democrat  who  still  lives  (I  rejoice  to  remember),  to  enjoy  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker  (said  he),  did  you  know  that  I  am 
a  military  hero?  Yes,  sir  (continued  he),  in  the  days  of  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  I  fought,  Ijled.  and  came  away.  Speaking  of 
General  Cass's  career  i-eniinds  me  of  my  own.  I  was  not  at 
Stillman's  defeat,  but  1  was  about  as  near  il  as  Cass  was  to 
Hull's  surrender;  and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  jilace  soon  al'tcrwani. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  I  did  not  break  my  sword,  for  1  had  none 
to  break  ;  but  1  bent  a  musket  jiretty  luully  on  one  occasiun.  if 
Cass  broke  his  sword,  the  idea  is,  lu-  Itrokc  it  in  desperation  :  I 
bent  the  musket  by  accident.  If  (Jcncral  Cass  went  in  advance 
of  mc  in  jacking  whortleberries,  1  guess  1  surpasst'ij  him  in 
charges  ujHjn  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw^  any  live  fighting 
Indians,  it  was  more  than  I  did,  but  I   had  a  good  many  Moody 
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struggles  with  the  mosquitoes  ;  and,  although  I  never  fainted  from 
loss  of  blood,  I  can  truly  say  I  was  often  very  hungry.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  should  ever  conclude  to  doff  whatever  our  Demo- 
cratic friends  may  suppose  there  is  of  black-cockade  Federalism 
about  me,  and  thereupon  they  shall  take  me  up  as  their  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  I  protest  they  shall  not  make  fun  of  me,  as 
they  have  of  General  Cass,  by  attempting  to  write  me  into  a  mili- 
tarv  hero." 

Ah,  my  friends,  what  a  blessed  thing  for  the  country  it  would 
have  been  if  President  Lincoln  had  only  "  recked  his  own  rede;" 
if,  after  he  became  President,  he  had  not  made  fun  of  himself  by 
attempting  to  play  the  part  of  a  military  hero  !  Why,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  if  he  had  never  undertaken  to  direct 
and  control  the  course  of  our  armies,  if  he  had  not  so  rashly 
interfered  with  the  movements  of  at  least  one  of  our  generals, 
Richmond  might  have  been  taken,  and  the  war  triumphantly 
terminated,  long  before  this  time.  You  all  know  the  General  to 
whom  I  refer,  and  the  circumstances  of  that  interference. 

Indeed,  the  whole  career  of  our  noble  candidate  is  fresh  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  whole  American  people.  You  have 
followed  the  story,  I  doubt  not,  as  admirably  narrated  l)y  my 
accomplished  and  excellent  friend,  ^Mr.  Hillard.  You  have 
traced  him  tlirougli  that  memorable  campaign  in  Mexico,  and 
liave  not  forgotten  his  gallantry  at  Contreras,  where,  like  Wash- 
ington at  Braddock's  defeat,  he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him, 
but  came  off  substantially  unharmed.  You  have  accompanied 
him  on  liis  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  have  not 
forgotten  his  masterly  report  on  the  armies  of  Euro])C.  You 
liave  followed  him  in  that  glorious  little  pioneer  cam[)aign  in 
Western  Virginia,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  and  have  not 
forgotten  the  brilliant  victories  by  which  that  campaign  was 
crowned  You  have  seen  him  assume  the  command  of  the  whole 
forces  of  iW.  Union,  and  luivc  not  forgotten  with  wliat  devotion, 
and  with  what  consummate  skill,  he  organized  the  grand  Army 
of  llic  Potomac.  You  have  followed  liini  tlu'oiigh  that  terrible 
Peninsular  campaign.  You  have  acconijtanied  him  through 
those  fcai'ful  seven  days  of  agony  and  glory.  You  have  seen 
how  crui'lly  he  was  thwarted  and  stripi)ed  of  his  troops  on  the 
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right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  you  have  not  forgotten  huw 
bravely  he  bore  up  under  all  the  grievous  disappointments  to 
whieh  he  was  subjected.  You  have  seen  him  assuming  connnand 
again  at  the  solicitation  of  the  President,  at  an  hour  of  the 
greatest  peril  to  our  capital  and  our  country,  —  re-organizing  as 
by  magic  the  liravc  but  broken  battalions  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  achieving  the  glorious  victory  of  Antietam  on  the 
very  birthday  of  the  Constitution.  And  you  have  not  failed  to 
read  his  admiralile  desj)atch  from  Harrison's  Landing,  his  bril- 
liant oration  at  West  Point,  and  his  noble  letter  accepting  the 
nomination  for  the  Presidency.  No  words  of  mine,  no  words  of 
anybody,  could  add  any  thing  to  such  a  record.  No  words  of  his 
enemies  can  take  away  one  Jot  or  one  tittle  from  that  record.  I 
have  no  disposition  to  exaggerate  his  services  or  his  merits,  much 
less  to  disparage  those  of  others.  We  all  know  that  other 
commanders  have  done  nobly,  and  have  achieved  victories  wiiich 
have  entitled  them  to  the  honor  and  gratitude  of  the  wlude 
country.  It  has  been  their  fortune,  however,  to  be  let  alone. 
Many  of  them,  too,  are  still  in  the  field,  privileged  still  to  lead 
the  armies  and  fight  the  battles  of  their  country,  instead  of  l»cing 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  command  and  inexorably  doomed  to 
inaction.  There  will  Ije  an  ojjportunity  for  doing  full  justice  to 
their  deserts  hereafter.  But  what  can  be  more  (it,  than  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  now  to  tuke  up  this  young  and 
gallant  leader  whom  the  rulers  have  so  wantonly  rejected,  and  to 
place  him  where  his  experience  and  al)ilities  may  l)e  turned 
to  account  for  the  rescue  of  his  country?  In  the  fidl  vigor  of 
manhood,  without  a  stain  or  a  shade  upon  his  eliaracter,  a  man 
of  virtuous  life  and  Christian  principle,  I  "rave,  jirudent,  jtatricjtic, 
a  stranger  to  all  mere  party  politics,  a  i)erfect  stranger  to  any 
thing  like  political  management  or  political  intrigue,  oiu>  who  has 
known  how  to  command  a  great  army  and  has  never  forgotten 
how  to  command  himself,  with  no  [ilcdges  on  liis  lips  or  in  his 
heart,  except  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  Ilie  \  imlieation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  rc.storati(«n  of  the  Union:  —  what  is 
there  wanting  in  him  to  attract  the  confidence  and  su])|toit  of  .ill 
loyal  men,  and  to  secure  the  respect  and  admiration  even  (»f  liis 
enemies?      Let   me   not   forget,   however,   to    remind   you,   my 
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friends,  that  he  has  in  his  veins,  in  common  with  so  many  of 
you,  and  in  common,  as  I  am  glad  to  remember,  with  myself,  too, 
a  little  good  old  Connecticut  blood,  coming  down  from  an  ances- 
tor who  settled  here  a  century  ago.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  think 
any  the  Avorse  of  him  for  that. 

I  fear,  my  friends,  that  I  have  already  detained  you  too  long. 
My  own  strength,  certainly,  will  hardly  hold  out  longer,  even  if 
your  hidulgence  and  your  patience  be  not  already  exhausted. 
But  I  must  not  take  my  leave  of  you  without  giving  you  a  little 
piece  of  testimony  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. 
Among  the  refugees  from  Atlanta,  immediately  after  its  capture, 
there  came  within  our  lines,  not  many  days  ago,  a  person  of  the 
most  estimable  and  excellent  character,  who  had  enjoyed  the  best 
opportunities  of  understanding  the  Southern  heart.  And  what 
said  he,  do  you  think,  on  being  interrogated  as  to  the  i)rospects 
of  the  futvire  ?  I  can  give  you  his  remarks  from  the  most 
authentic  source.  They  were  communicated  to  me  by  a  good 
friend  of  the  Union  in  one  of  the  border  States.  "  If  ^h\ 
Lincoln  is  re-elected,"  said  he,  "  the  people  of  the  South  will 
fight  for  thirty  years,  for  they  feel  that  they  can  do  nothing 
better,  but  if  jMcClellan  is  elected,  such  an  overwhelming  Union 
party  will  be  formed  in  the  South,  that  peace  will  be  the  almost 
immediate  result."  "  I  speak,"  said  he,  "  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  not  the  officials.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion  are  anxious 
for  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  giving  most  hope  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  rebel  cause.  But  the  peoi)le,"  he  added, 
"  respect  McClellan.  and  believe  in  his  honesty,  capacity,  and 
patriotism  ;  and,  being  heai-tily  tired  of  the  war,  they  will  he 
willing  to  trust  him."  Such  is  the  latest  and  most  authentic 
testimony  from  tlie  very  heart  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It 
was  communicated  to  me  from  a  source  entitled  to  the  highest 
confidence,  and  it  concurs,  I  need  hardly  say,  with  every  oi)inion 
which  I  have  been  able  to  form  for  myself.  1  do  firmly  and 
liKiicslly  believe  that,  if  by  llie  aid  of  this  good  old  State  of 
Connecticut,  George  Brinton  McClellan  shall  be  ])roclaimed 
President  of  lh<"  United  States  of  America  on  the  fourth  day  of 
Mai-rh  next,  as  I  hope  and  trust  he  may  be,  another  year  will  not 
have  expired  without  witnessing   the    final    termination  of  tlie 
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rebellion;  and  that  tlie  succeeding  f<nirtli  of  July  will  find  us 
celebrating  such  a  jubilee  as  has  not  been  seen  since  that  day 
was  first  hailed  as  the  birthday  of  American  independence.  I  do 
not  forget  the  danger  of  iiululging  in  tiiese  ninety-days,  or  even 
twelve-month,  prophecies.  1  do  not  forget  how  m:\ny  niemoraljle 
w^arnings  we  have  had  of  their  fallacy.  I  can  only  say,  that  in 
that  hope,  in  that  trust,  in  that  firm  and  unswerving  confidence, 
1  shall  give  my  vote  to  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party; 
and  whether  that  vote  shall  prove  to  have  been  cast  with  the 
many  or  with  the  few,  with  majorities  or  with  minorities,  I  shall 
feel  that  I  have  followed  the  dictates  of  my  own  best  judgment, 
of  my  own  conscientious  convictions  of  duty,  and  of  my  own 
unalterable  attachment  and  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  tho 
Union  of  my  country. 

I  wnll  not  undertake  to  calculate  the  chances  of  success.  The 
results  of  the  late  elections  seem  to  decide  nothing,  except  that 
the  great  battle  is  still  to  be  fought,  and  that  a  victory  is  still 
within  our  reach.  But  whatever  may  be  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion, let  us  resolve  never  to  despair  of  the  republic.  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  anniversaries  in  our 
history  as  a  nation.  Eighty-three  years  ago  to-morrow,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1781,  the  soil  of  Virginia  was  the  scene  of  a 
far  different  spectacle  from  that  which  it  unhappily  witnesses  at 
this  hour.  The  soldiers  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  instead 
of  confronting  each  other  in  deadly  strife,  were  then  standing 
triumphantly  side  by  side,  under  the  glorious  lead  of  Washing- 
ton, to  receive  the  final  surrender  of  the  forces  which  had  been 
so  long  arrayed  against  our  national  independence.  Would  to 
Heaven  that  the  precious  memories  of  that  event  niiuht  be 
once  more  revived  in  every  American  heart  1  Would  to  Heaven 
that  even  now  the  associations  of  that  day  might  overpower 
and  disarm  the  unnatural  hostility  of  our  adversaries,  and  tiuit 
the  soldiers  of  the  North  and  South  might  lie  seen,  like  the 
soldiers  in  the  old  Roman  story,  rushiiii:-  into  each  other's 
embrace  under  the  old  flag  of  our  fathers!  Ibil  even  if  sn<-h  a 
result  is  to  be  longer,  and  still  longer,  and  still  longer  i)ostponed, 
let  us  never  despair  that  such  a  day  of  final  surnrnder  will  come ; 
a  day  when  rebellion  will   be  everywhere  suppi-essed  and  extin- 
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guislied  ;  a  day  when  a  policy  of  Christian  statesmanship,  breath- 
ing something  better  than  threatenings  and  slaughter,  and  based 
upon  a  juster  idea  than  that  the  whole  Southern  people  are 
barbarians  and  outlaws,  shall  accomplish  its  legitimate  work  of 
restoring  Union  and  peace  to  our  afflicted  land ;  a  day  when,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  that  glorious  vision  of  Daniel  Webster  may 
again  be  verified  for  us  and  for  our  children,  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean :  "  One  country, 
one  Constitution,  one  destiny,"  And  when  that  day  shall  come, 
I  can  desire  for  myself  no  other  distinction  than  to  be  thought 
not  unworthy  of  some  humble  share  in  that  inscription  which 
was  engraved  on  the  old  tomb  of  my  ancestors  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  —  before  New  London,  before  even  Boston,  had  a 
name  or  a  local  habitation  on  the  American  continent,  —  ^'-  Beati 
Sunt  Pacifiei,^^  —  Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers.  I  can  desire  for 
myself  no  other  distinction  than  to  be  remembered  among  those 
who,  in  the  words  of  our  noble  candidate,  "  would  hail  with 
unbounded  joy  the  permanent  restoration  of  Peace,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  without  the  effusion  of 
another  drop  of  blood." 
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I  CANNOT  but  regard  it  as  a  special  comi)liment,  lellow-citizens, 
to  have  been  called  on  to  preside  over  this  mectinir,  and  1  desire 
to  return  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  all  to  wlioni  1  am 
indebted  for  so  agreeable  a  distinction.  The  worthv  President  of 
the  Association,  under  whose  auspices  the  meeting  has  been  con- 
vened, might  well  have  occupied  the  chair  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  has  chosen,  however,  the  huinblcr  position  of  a  seat  at 
my  side ;  and  I  need  not  assure  you  how  glad  I  am  to  be  su{)- 
ported  by  one  whose  courage  and  whose  patriotism  have  been 
tested  on  so  many  hard-fo\ight  fields.  This  is  not  the  first  time, 
as  we  all  know,  that  he  has  occupied  a  lower  ])lace  than  he  de- 
served. Most  heartily  do  I  wish  that  he  had  always  owed  his 
failure  to  obtain  his  deserts,  as  he  certainly  does  to-night,  to  his 
own  modesty,  and  not  to  the  persevering  neglect  and  injustice  of 
others.  lie  may  well  be  content,  however,  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  his  duty  :  with  tin'  aliundant  testimonials  of  those 
who  were  eye-witnesses  ol'  his  career  ;  and  witli  tlu"  assurance 
that  he  enjoys  the  respect  and  regard  of  so  many  of  his  iVllow- 
citizens  without  distinction  of  party  at  home. 

And  now,  my  friends,  you  will  not  expect   IVoin   ine.  on   taking 

the  chair  to-niglit,  any  very  extended  or  elaborate  address.     1  am 

here  only  to  introduce  others,  —  only  as  a  medium  foi-  drawinir  out 

manifestations  from  some  of  the  brilliant  spirits  ai-oiiiid A 

few  opening  remarks  are  all   that  1  iiave   pr(»inised,  and   nil   that 

will  be  in  my  power.     Indeed,  1  lia\e  hitherto  rt>solutely  deelined 

attending  any  meetings  in  inv  own  city  or  Commonwealth  during 
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the  present  campaign,  —  believing  that  whatever  efforts  it  might 
be  in  my  power  to  make,  could  be  turned  to  better  account  in 
other  directions.  Two  considerations,  however,  have  induced  me 
to  deviate  from  this  decision  tliis  evening  ;  and  botli  of  them  have 
been  drawn  from  what  I  have  found  on  the  printed  programme 
which  was  sent  to  me  a  few  days  since,  and  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  at  this  moment.  It  seems  from  this  paper,  that  tlie  National 
McClellan  Legion,  of  which  the  Massachusetts  Divisions  are  here 
assembled,  have  adopted  for  tlieir  motto  a  passage  from  the  fare- 
well remarks  addressed  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  the  gallant 
leader  whose  promotion  to  the  Presidency  they  have  so  deeply  at 
heart.  Of  that  motto  the  most  striking  and  significant  phrase  is 
the  one  in  which  our  noble  candidate  declares  to  the  fellow-officers 
and  fellow-soldiers  from  whom  he  was  so  suddenly  and  so  rashly 
compelled  to  part,  — "  We  shall  be  comrades  still,  in  supporting 
the  Constitution  of  our  country."  Comrades  in  supporting  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  !  What  prouder  or  more  glorious 
companionship  could  any  one  desire  than  that  ?  Some  of  our 
opponents  seem  to  imagine  that  they  can  frighten  us  from 
our  position,  by  modestly  assuming  that  they  have  all  the  virtues, 
and  all  the  talents,  and  all  the  accomplishments,  and  all  the 
patriotism,  and  all  the  piety,  on  their  side,  and  by  holding  \\\)  in 
derision  the  names  of  men  on  our  side  who,  justly  or  unjustly, 
have  been  rendered  obnoxious  or  odious,  here  or  elsewhere.  It 
would  be  easy  to  suggest  to  them,  that  they  could  find  men 
equally  obnoxious  and  equally  odious  in  their  own  ranks,  if  they 
would  only  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  them.  And  they  need  not 
search  for  them  with  a  candle  or  a  microscope  either.  But  it  is 
enough  for  ourselves  at  this  hour,  that  Ave  are  comrades  in  su}> 
jiorting  the  Constitution  of  our  country.  That  is  a  fellowship 
which  we  prize  above  all  others  ;  and  no  consideration  of  who  may 
l)e  with  us,  or  who  may  be  against  us,  can  induce  us  to  renounce 
it.  Tills  is  the  one  great  idea,  not  of  this  ^IcCIellan  Legion  only, 
but  of  the  whole  McClellan  ))arty  tlironghout  tlu^  land.  This  is 
the  one  all-imi)ort!int  and  only  important  i)rinciple  on  which  we 
are  all  arrayed  against  the  existing  Administration.  No  true 
friend  of  the  old  Constitution  of  nuv  Fathers  —  no  one  who  loves 
and    reverences    that    sacred    iiislniiniMit    which   was    signed    l)y 
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Washington,  which  was  cxpoundod  and  advocated  liy  Ilaniiltou 
and  Madison  and  Jay,  and  which  was  so  grandly  defended  by 
Webster  —  can  fail  to  have  marked  with  (he  deepest  concern  and 
apprehension,  how  it  has  been  treated  by  '^  \\v'  I'uwers  that  be," 
and  how  it  is  habitually  spoken  of  by  not  a  few  of  tin-  leading 
sui»porters  of  the  e'xisting  Administration.  Wbo  lias  forgotten 
the  bold  and  iinrcbuked  declaration  of  the  oilicial  leader  of  the 
Republican  party,  on  tli(^  floor  of  Congress,  that  ''the  Union 
never  shall,  with  his  consent,  be  restored  under  tin-  Constitution 
as  it  is  "  ?  Who  has  forgotten  the  hardly  less  boUl  assertion  at 
Faneuil  Hall  only  a  few  days  ago,  that  "  the  necessities  of  inter- 
nal war  have  thrown  the  nation  back  upon  the  first  law  of  nature, 
and  that  the  present  situation  is  one  for  w  hirb  written  constitu- 
tions make  no  provision  "  ?  Where,  where,  my  I'riends,  are  such 
doctrines  as  these  about  to  lead  us  ?  When'  bave  tbev  l.-d  us 
already  ?  Who  docs  not  perceive  that  when  the  President  and 
his  party  renounce  the  Cojistitution,  they  renounce  the  only 
authority  upon  which  we  have  any  government  at  all.  —  the 
only  authority  on  which  they  themselves  have  any  more  claim  to 
rule  this  nation  than  you  or  I  have  ? 

I  do  not  forget  that  exceptional  cases  will  occur  in  times  of 
great  political  convulsion  which  demand  exceptional  treatment ; 
and  I  have  been  disposed,  and  am  still  disposed,  to  make  every 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  Administratiiui  on  ibis  score.  ^hii-- 
tial  law,  we  all  admit,  must  sometimes  be  declared,  and  must 
sometimes  be  rigidly  executed.  But  when  martial  law  is  di'lil)e- 
rately  and  permanently  substituted  for  almost  every  otiier  kind 
of  law;  when  it  is  promulgated  and  enforced  in  places  and  under 
circumstances  where  it  has  no  i-elation  whatever  to  military  alVairs ; 
when  this  extreme  medicine  of  government  is  adopted  and  admin- 
istered as  its  daily  bread;  when  we  see  persons  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, and  even  sent  out  of  the  country  without  examination  or 
trial  at  the  demand  of  foreign  Powers;  win  ii  we  >ec  Mewsjiapers 
silenced  and  su{)presse(l  at  the  tiidcling  of  an  Ivxceutive  iiell.  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  hostilities:  wln-n  we  fmd 
test  oaths  prescribed  by  military  ;iiithoriti(>s,  like  tbose  in  Tennes- 
see, striking  at  the  very  root  of  all  freedom  of  elections,  and  virtn- 
ally  forbidding  any  votes  excejit  for  the  very  pai-ty  wbieb  prescribes 
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the  test ;  when  we  hear  those  who  have  solemnly  sworn  to  support 
the  Constitution  proclaiming  a  prospective  and  permanent  policy 
in  utter  disregard  and  defiance  of  that  great  charter  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  deriding  and  denouncing  all  who  are  for  holding  fast  to 
it  as  it  is,  —  who  can  help  being  alarmed  for  the  future?     Who 
can  help  feeling  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  rally  to  the  rescue  of  our 
riglits,  and  to  become  comrades  in  earnest  in  supporting  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country  ?     Why,  listen  again,  my  friends,  to  that 
same  recognized  Republican  leader  on  the  tloor  of  Congress.    Hear 
him  telhng  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  a  few  evenings  since,  that, 
"  by  the  well-known  law  of  nations,  war  abrogates  all  compacts, — 
that  such  compacts  are  never  to  be  revived  as  they  were,  and  that 
we  are  now  governed  by  the  laws  of  w^ar  and  the  laws  of  nations 
alone."    What  a  doctrine  is  this !     The  Constitution  a  mere  com- 
pact !     A  compact,  too,  which  has  been  already  abrogated  by  war  ! 
A  compact,  still  again,  which  is  never  to  be  revived  as  it  was  !     A 
compact  which  has  been  completely  superseded  by  the  laws  of  war 
and  the  laws  of  nations,  by  which  alone  we  are  now  governed  !    Or 
take  the  same  general  idea  as  it  was  enunciated  still  more  recently, 
and  still  nearer  home,  by  an  ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  when, 
instead  of  recognizing  the  old  division  of  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution,— judicial,  legislative,  and  executive,  —  he  declared  the 
three  kinds  of  power  to  be  "judicial,  democratic,  and  despotic," 
and  more  than  intimated  that  the  only  kind  of  power  which  could 
be  effectively  exercised  in  these  times  was  the  despotic  !     Where 
again,  I  ask,  are  doctrines  like  these  about  to  land  us  ?     Is  it  not 
time  for  the  friends  of  law  and  order,  for  the  lovers  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  republican  government,  to  make  a  stand  —  a 
firm  and  decided  stand  —  against  the  utter  subversion  of  all  those 
principles  and  all  those  institutions  which  have  hitherto  made  us 
a  free  people  ?    Truly,  if  such  doctrines  arc  to  prevail,  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  joke  to  suggest,  that  when  our  fathers  estab- 
lished a  General  Government,  they  only  intended  the  government 
of  a  General.     No  one,  1  think,  fellow-citizens,  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  there  arc  among  us,  and  around  us,  men  who  are  so 
eager,  so  impatient,  so  frantic,  for  the  entire  abolition  of  domestic 
slavery  in   the   Southern  States,  that  they  are  ready  t<»  Iraniple 
under  foot  every  thing  of  human,  or,  I  had  almost  said,  of  Divine 
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law,  wliich  seems  to  stand  in  their  vray.  A  real  or  iniaiii-iiiarv 
philanthropy  is  with  them,  certainly,  an  all-sul1ieient  excuse  for 
disregarding  both  the  letter  and  the  spiiil  of  tlic  Constitution  of 
our  country,  —  of  that  very  Constitution  wliit  h  not  a  f(.'\v  of  thmi 
are  solemnly  sworn  to  support.  How  well  might  they  bornjw  a 
lesson  of  caution  from  that  world-renowned  dramatist,  the  tln-ee 
hundredth  anniversary  of  whose  l)irthday  has  recently  been  com- 
memorated in  both  hemisplieros.  Tliere  are  few  things  more 
impressive  or  more  beautiful  in  all  the  productions  of  that  mighty 
master,  than  the  language  and  the  thoughts  which  he  has  j)Ut  into 
the  mouth  of  the  accomplished  and  admirable  Portia.  You  all 
remember,  —  none  of  her  own  sex  certainly  can  have  forgotten, 
—  that  after  she  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  mercy  in  the  most  im- 
passioned and  exquisite  strains  which  ever  fell  from  mortal  lips, 
and  when  her  whole  soul  seemed  absorbed  with  the  one  idea  of 
accomplishing  a  signal  act  of  humanity,  —  it  was  suddenly  sug- 
gested to  her  that  the  law  might  for  once  be  wrested  from  its  true 
intent  and  rightful  interpretation,  and  she  was  im])lored  to  sanc- 
tion a  little  wrong  in  order  to  effect  a  great  right.  "  T(j  do  a  great 
right,  do  a  little  wrong,"  this  was. the  language  addressed  to  her. 
But  her  immediate  and  noble  reply  was,  —  "It  must  not  be, — 
'twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent.  And  many  an  error,  by  the 
same  example,  will  rush  into  the  State." 

I  have  no  claim  to  be  listened  to  by  the  leaders  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  or  I  would  implore  them  not  to  forget  such  words  of 
caution  and  of  wisdom.  I  would  implore  them,  in  pressing  their 
schemes  of  real  or  imaginary  philanthropy,  still  to  rememl)er  the 
sanctity  of  the  Constitution  ;  still  to  remember  the  oath  which 
they  have  taken  to  support,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.  I 
would  implore  them  to  beware  what  examj)les  they  set,  what 
precedents  they  establish,  for  those  who  may  succeed  them  in 
power.  I  would  implore  them  not  to  adopt  the  abhorrent  maxim 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  —  not  to  do  a  liitb'  wrong  even 
in  order  to  accomplish  what  they  may  consider  as  a  great  right. 
But  let  me  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  to  imply  that  abrogating 
or  violating  the  Constitution  of  our  country  would  bi'  only  a  little 
wrono-.  No  greater  or  more  irreparable  wrong  could  be  perpe- 
trated by  man  than  to  set  at  nought  that  Constitution  which  is 
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tlie  only  bond  of  our  Union,  the  only  bulwark  of  our  liberty. 
Abandon  that  Constitution,  or  accept  the  doctrine  that  it  has 
been  abrogated  by  war,  and  we  are  without  all  government  and 
all  law  as  a  nation  ;  we  are  in  a  state  of  national  anarchy  and 
chaos.  The  election  of  rulers  and  representatives  becomes  an 
empty  form,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  President  a  mere  farce 
and  mockery.  Abandon  the  Constitution,  and  tlie  Ship  of  State 
is  left  tossing  upon  a  shoreless  sea,  without  rudder  or  compass, 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  And, 
though  I  have  no  heart  for  pleasantry  on  such  a  topic,  let  me  add 
that  if  in  such  a  case  the  good  old  ship  shall  escape  such  a  catas- 
trophe, and  be  rescued  from  final  wreck,  it  will  be  only  because 
she  will  have  been  treated  in  advance  to  a  thorough  sheathing  of 
co'pper  from  stem  to  stern. 

My  friends,  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  no  hope  of  reselling  or 
re-estaljlishing  the  Union  of  our  country  except  by  adhering 
resolutely  and  rigidly  to  the  Constitution  of  our  Fathers,  and 
by  seeking  exclusively  constitutional  ends  by  constitutional  means. 
Tlie  Constitution  gives  ample  power  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  enforce  the  laws  and  to  suppress  insurrection  and  rebel- 
lion ;  l)ut  it  nowhere  autliorizes  them  to  go  al)out  suppressing 
and  al)olishing  whatsoever  they  may  please  to  regard  as  the  cause 
or  causes  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  postpone  a  restoration  of  Union 
and  Peace  until  we  have  re-organized  the  whole  social  structure 
of  the  Southern  States.  Nor  does  it  anywhere  contemi)late  such 
ideas  as  subjugation,  extermination,  or  tlie  annihilation  of  States. 
President  Lincoln  himself  had  the  right  idea  in  his  head  when 
he  resisted  the  pressure  of  the  Chicago  clergymen,  and  refused 
for  a  time  to  issue  a  certain  memorable  proclanuition.  "  We 
have  already,"  said  he,  "  an  important  principle  to  rally  and 
unite  the  people,  in  the  fact  that  Constitutional  Government  is 
at  stake.  That  is  a  I'nudamental  idea,  going  down  about  as  deep 
as  any  thing."  Deeper,  deeper  than  any  thing,  he  might  well 
have  said.  Constitutional  Government  is  the  very  foundation 
of  all  llic  lilii'i'ly  we  ciiidV  lor  ourselves,  ami  ol'  all  llie  liberty 
that  we  can  hope  for  om-  i'liiMi-en.  (Illiei'  tbundatioii  can  no 
man  lay  than  (hat  which  lias  been  laid,  —  ('(institutional  (Jov- 
ernuieiit   as  the    iiasis   of  all    political   and   civil  freedom.     Most 
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sincerely,  then,  do  I  rejoice  that  the  parting  pledge  of  General 
McClellan  to  his  gallant  army,  and  the  rallying  word  of  so  many 
of  that  army  in  his  supportfor  the  Presidency,  is,  —  "We  shall  be 
comrades  in  snpporting  the  Constitution  of  our  Country.'  We 
can  have  no  nobler  motto.  Under  that  let  us  contend.  Uiider 
that,  with  God's  blessing,  let  us  conquer.  And  then  our  victory 
will  lie  one  to  secure  Peace,  Union,  and  Liberty  to  our  whole 
land,  and  one  which  will  restore  us  to  an  independent  and  com- 
manding position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  some- 
times suggested  that  we  shall  have  achieved  no  real  success 
unless  we  come  out  of  this  rebellion  under  the  same  President 
against  whose  authority  it  was  originally  commenced.  This  is 
staking  our  success  on  a  mere  question  of  persons.  Our  true 
triumph  will  be  to  come  out  of  the  rebellion  under  the  same 
Constitution  under  which  it  was  commenced,  and  to  exhibit  that 
great  charter  of  Republican  government  as  victorious  over  all 
its  foes. 

But  there  is  another  principle  on  this  printed  programme 
of  the  McClellan  Legion  to  which  I  must  briefly  allude  before 
making  way  for  the  formal  speakers  of  the  evening.  It  is  em- 
braced in  the  request  distinctly  set  forth  among  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  that  "  all  speeches,  orations,  and  conversations 
of  the  members,  as  such,  shall  be  free  from  local  party  rancor, 
and  shall  be  high-toned  and  gentlemanly  in  their  bearing."  It 
is  refreshinii:,  fellow-citizens,  to  find  men  associating  themselves 
together  at  this  hour  in  such  a  spirit  as  these  words  imply,  and 
thus  resolving  to  do  what  they  can  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of 
party  strife  and  personal  denunciation,  and  to  discountenance 
those  asperities  and  violences  of  debate  which  so  often  endanger 
the  public  peace.  It  is  truly  refreshing  to  find  men  at  sucli  a 
moment  as  the  present,  recalling  that  noble  injunction  of  a  great 
English  orator  and  statesman,  that "  we  should  so  be  patriots  as 
not  to  forget  that  we  are  gentlemen."  He  might  well  have 
added  that  we  should  so  be  patriots  as  not  to  forget  that  we  are 
Christians.  Oh,  my  friends,  if  this  abstinence  from  party  rancor 
and  personal  vituperation,  if  this  adherence  to  a  high-toned  and 
gentlemanly  bearing  in  debate,  could  have  been  observed  and  en- 
forced a  dozen  years  ago,  in  our  public  assemblies  and  in  our 
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the  only  bond  of  our  Union,  the  only  buhvark  of  our  liberty. 
Abandon  that  Constitution,  or  accept  the  doctrine  that  it  has 
been  abrogated  by  war,  and  we  are  without  all  government  and 
all  law  as  a  nation  ;  we  are  in  a  state  of  national  anarchy  and 
chaos.  The  election  of  rulers  and  representatives  becomes  an 
empty  form,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  President  a  mere  farce 
and  mockery.  Abandon  the  Constitution,  and  the  Ship  of  State 
is  left  tossing  upon  a  shoreless  sea,  without  rudder  or  compass, 
lialjle  at  any  moment  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  And, 
though  I  have  no  heart  for  pleasantry  on  such  a  topic,  let  me  add 
that  if  in  such  a  case  the  good  old  ship  shall  escape  such  a  catas- 
trophe, and  be  rescued  from  final  wreck,  it  will  be  only  because 
she  will  have  been  treated  in  advance  to  a  thorough  sheathing  of 
copper  from  stem  to  stern. 

My  friends,  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  no  hope  of  rescuing  or 
re-establishing  the  Union  of  our  country  except  by  adhering 
resolutely  and  rigidly  to  the  Constitiition  of  our  Fathers,  and 
by  seeking  exclusively  constitutional  ends  by  constitutional  means. 
The  Constitution  gives  ample  power  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  enforce  the  laws  and  to  suppress  insurrection  and  rebel- 
lion ;  hut  it  nowhere  autliorizes  them  to  go  about  sujipressing 
and  aV)olishing  whatsoever  they  may  please  to  regard  as  the  cause 
or  (iauses  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  j)Ostpone  a  restoration  of  Union 
and  Peace  until  we  have  re-organized  the  whole  social  structure 
of  the  Southern  States.  Nor  does  it  anywhere  contemi)late  such 
ideas  as  suly ligation,  extermination,  or  the  annihilation  of  States. 
President  Lincoln  himself  had  the  right  idea  in  his  head  when 
he  resisted  the  pressure  of  the  Chicago  clergymen,  and  refused 
for  a  time  to  issue  a  certain  memorable  proclamation.  "  We 
have  already,"  said  he,  "  an  important  principle  to  rally  and 
unite  the  people,  in  the  fact  that  Constitutional  Government  is 
at  stake.  That  is  a  fundamental  idea,  going  down  al)out  as  deep 
as  any  thing."  Deeper,  (Ici'ixn-  than  any  thing,  lie  niiglit  well 
have  said.  Constitutional  (iovei-nnient  is  the  very  fouiulalion 
of  all  lli(!  liberty  we  enjoy  ibr  ourselves,  and  of  all  the  lilterty 
tliat  we  can  hope  Ibi-  our  children.  Other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  wliich  has  been  laid,  —  Constitutional  Cov- 
ernnnnit  as  the   basis   of  all    itidilical    and    civil   IVeedoni.      ]\b)st 
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siiicerely,  then,  do  I  rejoice  that  tlie  parting  pledjjfe  df  CJeiieruI 
McClellau  to  his  gaHant  army,  and  the  rallying  word  ol'  so  n»aiiy 
of  that  army  in  his  snpport  for  the  rresidenuy,  is,  —  "  Wo  shall  l)o 
comrades  in  supporting  the  Constitution  of  our  Country.'  We 
can  have  no  nobler  motto.  Under  that  let  us  contend.  I'nder 
that,  with  God's  blessing,  let  us  conquer.  And  tlien  our  victory 
will  be  one  to  secure  Peace,  Union,  and  Lilterty  to  our  whole 
land,  and  one  which  will  restore  us  to  an  independent  and  com- 
manding position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  some- 
times suggested  that  we  shall  have  achieved  no  real  success 
unless  we  come  out  of  this  rebellion  under  the  same  President 
against  whose  authority  it  was  originally  conunenced.  This  is 
staking  our  success  on  a  mere  question  of  persons.  Oui-  true 
triumph  will  be  to  come  out  of  the  rebellion  under  the  same 
Constitution  under  which  it  was  commenced,  and  to  exhiliit  that 
great  charter  of  Republican  government  as  victorious  over  all 
its  foes. 

But  there  is  another  i)rineiple  on  this  ])rinted  progrannne 
of  the  McClellan  Legion  to  which  I  must  biielly  allude  before 
making  way  for  the  formal  speakers  of  the  evening.  It  is  em- 
braced in  the  request  distinctly  set  forth  among  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  that  "all  sjieeches,  orations,  and  conversations 
of  the  members,  as  such,  shall  be  free  from  local  party  rancor, 
and  shall  be  high-toned  and  gentlemanly  in  their  l)earing."  It 
is  refreshing,  fellow-citizens,  to  find  men  associating  themselves 
together  at  this  hour  in  such  a  si)irit  as  these  wortls  imply,  and 
thus  resolving  to  do  what  they  can  to  mitigate  the  fenK-ity  of 
party  strife  and  personal  denunciation,  and  to  discountenance 
those  asperities  and  violences  of  debate  which  so  often  endanger 
the  public  peace.  It  is  truly  refreshing  to  tind  men  at  such  a 
moment  as  the  present,  recalling  that  nolile  injunction  of  a  great 
English  orator  and  statesman, that"  we  should  .s(»  i»e  patriots  as 
not  to  forget  that  we  are  gentlemen."  lie  nii-hl  well  have 
added  that  we  should  so  be  patriots  as  not  to  ror;.:ei  ihai  we  are 
Christians.  Oh,  my  iVicnds,  if  this  abstinence  from  party  rancor 
and  personal  vituperation,  if  this  adherence  to  a  high-toneil  and 
gentlemanly  bearing  in  debate,  could  have  been  observed  and  en- 
forced a  dozen  years  ago,  in  our  public  assemblies  and  in  our 
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halls  of  legislation,  we  should  never  have  had  this  terrible  civil 
war.  It  can  hardly  be.  denied  that  the  tongue,  that  unruly  mem- 
ber, that  world  of  iniquity,  as  it  is  called  in  Holy  Writ,  ''  which 
setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature  and  is  set  on  fire,"  —  we  all 
remember  how  —  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  all  the  mischief 
that. has  befallen  our  country.  Criminations  and  recriminations, 
mutual  accusations  and  insults,  reciprocal  vituperations  and  de- 
nunciations, exciting  bad  blood,  fomenting  sanguinary  animosi- 
ties, and  imbittering  all  the  streams  and  currents  of  social  affec- 
tion, and  social  intercourse,  —  these  were  among  the  immediate 
incitements  to  that  original  and  atrocious  revolt  which  has  been 
followed  by  so  deadly  a  struggle.  Let  tis  beware  of  dealing  in 
such  intemperance  of  dispute  among  ourselves.  Let  us  recognize 
frankly  the  differences  which  naturally  spring  up  in  a  great  crisis 
like  the  present.  Let  us  impute  bad  motives  to  no  one.  Let  us 
not  return  railing  for  railing.  Let  us  concede  to  others  the  same 
honesty  of  purpose  and  earnestness  of  patriotism  which  we  claim 
for  ourselves ;  and  let  us  do  all  that  we  can  to  prepare  tlie  way 
for  a  peaceful  and  patriotic  submission  on  all  sides  to  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
The  country  will  need  the  united  services,  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, of  all  its  sons,  whoever  may  be  President.  Too  much,  too 
much  of  the  old  magnetic  sympathy  which  once  bound  together 
the  people  of  the  land  has  already  been  destroyed  by  the  storm 
of  civil  war.  The  electric  chord  has  been  snapped  and  shattered 
on  all  sides,  and  its  supporters  prostrated  in  the  dust.  Let  us 
strive  to  restore  a  better  understanding  even  among  those  who 
differ  so  widely  from  each  other.  Let  us  lift  up  again  those 
prostrate  supports,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  repair  those  shat- 
tered chords.  And  let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  something  of  the  old  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation and  kindness  may  1)0  revived  throughout  our  whole 
country;  when  we  may  have,  in  the  high  places  of  the  Nation, 
conductors,  instead  of  non-conductors  as  now,  lor  the  glorious 
electric  spark  of  Union  and  Nationality ;  and  when  a  policy  shall 
be  adopted  and  pursued  whirh  shall  attract,  instead  of  rcprlling, 
even  our  deluded  brethren  of  the  Southern  States.  This,  my 
friends,  is  the  policy  which  our  noble  candidate,  General  McClel- 
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Ian,  has  uniformly  inculcated  by  precept  ami  liy  exampl.\  This 
is  the  spirit  in  which  so  many  of  the  officers  and  soldi. -rs  who 
have  served  under  him  as  a  General,  have  associated  and  .>i<.raii- 
ized  themselves  for  his  support  as  President.  And  this  is  the 
spirit  in  which  they  have  assemlded  here  this  evcniutr.  and  we 
with  them,  to  encourage  and  animate  each  other  in  the  can.se  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  to  listen  to  the  story  of  his  career 
from  the  eloquent  lips  of  one  whose  j)en  has  already  I'nrnished 
its  most  faithful  and  brilliant  illustration.  Knowing  well,  as  we 
all  do,  that  this  is  no  mere  question  about  candidates  or  men, — 
that  principles  are  at  stake  far  above  all  consideration  of  jiartics 
or  of  persons,  and  which  touch  the  very  life  of  the  nation,  —  you 
do  not  yet  forget  how  much  even  the  best  and  noblest  princi|)les 
may  be  indebted,  for  their  successfnl  vindication,  to  the  purity 
of  life,  the  dignity  of  character,  the  careful  training  and  varied 
experience,  the  magnanimity  and  self-reliance,  tiie  high-toned 
and  chivalrous  bearing,  of  the  men  who  may  be  selected  to  defend 
them.  We  all  know  how  much  the  personal  character  ami  quali- 
ties of  George  Washington  did  I'or  tlie  first  estal)lishment  of  our 
Constitution  and  our  Union.  We  compare  no  one  with  him, 
living  or  dead.  But  it  may  be  that  the  virtues  and  valor,  the 
prudence  and  patriotism,  of  another  George,  who  has  already 
identified  himself  with  the  rescue  of  the  Capital  by  achieving  the 
victory  of  Antietam  on  the  very  birthday  of  Die  Constitution, 
may  supply  the  one  thing  needful  for  that  glorious  restoration  of 
Union  and  Peace,  which  is  the  first,  best  wish  of  every  patriot 
heart.  God  grant  that  it  may  be  so !  Meantime,  my  friends, 
let  us  listen  without  further  delay  to  the  story  of  his  career  from 
one  who  has  studicil  it  so  faithl'ully,  and  whom  1  am  happy  in 
being  able  to  present  to  you  not  only  as  the  a.ssociate  of  my 
earlier  years,  —  my  classmate  at  school  ami  college,  —  but  as  an 
esteemed  and  valued  friend  from  that  day  to  this.  1  present  to 
you  the  lion.  George  S.  Hillard. 


A    HOME  FOU  THE  SAILOES. 

A  SPEECH  MADE  ON  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SAILORS'  FAIR,  AT  THE  BOSTON  THEATRE, 

NOVEMBER  9,  1864. 


It  happens,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  in  the  distriljution  of 
parts  for  carrying  out  the  great  enterprise  in  behalf  of  which  we 
are  assembled,  a  place  was  assigned  me,  by  the  managers,  on  the 
committee  for  the  picture  gallery ;  and  whatever  humble  aid  my 
worthy  colleagues  on  that  committee  have  allowed  me  to  render, 
has  been  rendered  in  that  connection.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying,  at  the  outset  of  the  very  few  remarks 
which  I  propose  to  make  this  evening,  and  in  justice  to  my  asso- 
ciates who  have  taken  the  laboring  oar  in  the  work,  that  a  really 
beautiful  collection  of  paintings  has  been  arranged  at  tlie  Athe- 
nasum,  and  that  we  trust  that  no  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
object  of  this  occasion  will  forget  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  gallery 
before  the  Fair  is  closed. 

But  what  gallery  of  pictures  can  be  compared  with  the  living, 
breathing  panorama  before  us  ?  What  Interiors  or  Bazaars  by 
old  masters  or  by  new, —  what  portraits  by  Copley,  or  Stuart,  or 
Allston,^what  fancy  heads  or  fairy  groups  by  any  artist  who 
could  be  named  among  the  li\iiig  or  among  the  dead, —  can  equal 
or  approach  the  heads,  the  groups,  the  gorgeous  Interior,  the 
more  than  Oriental  Bazaar,  which  our  eyes  are  permitted  to  gaze 
at  and  feast  ujion  at  this  moment? 

This  is  indeed,  my  IVicnils,  a  glorious  sliow,  and  one  which,  as 
I  need  hardly  say,  derives  pecuHar  brilliancy  and  beauty  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  witnessed.  It  would  be  diflicult, 
I  think,  not  merely  within  the  compass  of  real  life,  but  even  in 
the  whole  wide  range  of  that  dramatic  art  to  which  this  edifice 
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is  specially  dedicated,  to  fiud  a  more  striking  or  a  more  welcome 
contrast,  than  that  between  the  scenes  which  have  been  presented 
in  our  own  city,  and  in  so  many  other  cities  and  towns  ibnm.irhout 
our  land,  night  after  night  lor  many  weeks  past,  and  the  scene 
which  is  exhibited  here  before  us  and  around  us  at  this  moment. 
Every  voice  of  contention  hushed.  Every  note  of  discord 
silenced.  A  not  unnatural  exultation  beaming  from  a  thousand 
faces  around  me ;  a  spirit  of  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  will 
of  the  people,  not  less  manifest,  I  trust,  upon  the  countenances 
of  all  the  others  ;  nothing  anywhere  Init  the  best  wishes  foi-  (uir 
beloved  country,  and  for  those  who  have  been  called  to  rule  over 
it.  Meantime,  all  hearts  animated  by  a  common  purpose ;  all 
thoughts  intent  on  a  common  design  :  nuisic,  eloquence,  patriot- 
ism, heroism,  beauty,  all  gathered  and  grouped  beneath  a  connncjn 
canopy  and  in  a  common  cause,  and  that  the  cause  of  as  nolile  a 
charity  as  man  or  woman  has  ever  advocated  or  conceived.  Well 
may  we  recall  those  words  of  rapture  which  have  so  often  been 
hailed  from  the  lips  of  some  favorite  actor  on  this  board:  — 

"If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  wakened  death  ! " 

For  myself,  certainly,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  a  most  grateful 
acknowledgment  is  due  from  us  all  to  those  who  have  arranged 
this  refreshing  and  exquisite  afterpiece  to  the  exciting  and  ex- 
hausting Drama  through  which  we  have  just  passed ;  and  who 
have  thus  afforded  us  an  oj)])ortunity  of  showing,  that  in  the 
cause  of  humanity, —  in  the  cause  of  justice,  let  me  rather  say, 
to  the  gallant  Tars  who  have  uplield  the  flag  of  our  Country  so 
nobly  on  the  seas,  —  there  are  no  dissensions,  no  divisions,  no 
differences,  —  notliing  but  sympathy,  concurrence,  co-operation, 
earnest,  cordial,  unanimous. 

A  Home  for  tiie  Sailors  and  Marines  disabled  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice of  our  country!  A  Home  for  poor  .link.  lh;i(  \\<\  tuD.  may 
at  last  have  a  place  to  lay  liis  lu'ad,  wiiere  he  may  eiijny  the 
reminiscences  of  the  past  and  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of 
the  future,  where  he  may  spin  his  long  yarns  to  his  h(*art's  con- 
tent, and  learn  something  of  the  meaning  as  well  as  of  the  melody 
of  "Home,  —  Sweet  Home."     Why,  it  might  almost  1"'  eall.'d  a 
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she  soon  may !  without  a  star  missing  from  our  flag  or  a  tribe 
missing  from  our  American  Israel,  the  noble  Institution,  in  whose 
behalf  we  are  assembled,  may  be  found  established  and  organized, 

a  memorial  at  once  of  the  patriotism  and  persevering  efforts  of 

our  own  American  women,  and  a  lasting  monument  of  the  grati- 
tude of  the  whole  country  to  our  heroic  and  iron-hearted  sailors ! 


THE  DEATH  OF  EDWARD  EVKllKTr. 

A  SPEECH  MADE  AT  FANEUIL  HALL,   BOSTON,  JANUARY   18,  1805. 


I  HAEDLY  know,  fellow-citizeiis  and  friends,  I  hardly  know 
either  how  to  speak  or  how  to  be  silent  here  to-day.  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  to  any  off-hand,  impulsive  utterance  on  siuli  a  theme. 
And  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  how  poor  and  how  inadequate  to  tiie 
occasion  is  the  best  preparation  which  I  am  capable  of  making. 
I  am  sincerely  and  deeply  sensible  how  unfitted  I  am,  by  emotions 
which  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  restrain,  for  meeting  the  expec- 
tations and  the  demands  of  such  an  hour,  or  for  doing  justice  to 
an  event  which  has  hardly  left  a  heart  unmoved,  or  an  eye 
unmoistened,  in  our  whole  community.  Most  gladly  would  I 
still  be  permitted  to  remain  a  listener  only,  and  to  indulge  a 
silent  but  heartfelt  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  so  illustrious  a  follow- 
citizen  and  so  dear  a  friend. 

I  have  so  often  been  privileged  to  follow  him  on  these  j)ublic 
occasions  of  every  sort,  that  I  feel  almost  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed 
without  the  encouragement  of  his  friendly  countenance  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  matchless  tones.  I  seem  to  luysrir  to  be  still 
waiting  for  his  ever-welcome,  ever-brilliant  lead.  1  find  it  all 
but  impossible  to  realize  the  fact,  that  we  are  assembled  here  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  at  a  meeting  at  which  whatever  is  most  ehxiucnt, 
whatever  is  most  impressive,  whatever  is  most  felicitous  ami 
most  finished,  ought  justly  to  be  heard,  and  that  K(l\vai-(1  Everett 
is  not  here  with  us  to  say  the  first,  the  best,  \\u-  ;ill-sut1icient 
word.  I  feel  myself  impelled  to  exclaim,  —  and  you  will  all 
unite  with  me  in  the  exclamation, — 

"  Oh  for  the  sound  of  a  voice  tliat  is  .still'd, 
And  the  tuiich  of  a  vanislied  liand  !  " 
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Certainly,  my  friends,  I  can  find  no  other  words  to  begin  with, 
than  those  which  he  himself  employed,  when  rising  to  speak  in 
this  hall  on  the  death  of  that  great  statesman,  whose  birthday,  by 
a  strange  but  touching  coincidence,  we  are  so  sadly  commemora- 
ting by  this  pu1;)lic  tribute  to  his  life-long  friend  and  chosen 
biographer.  "  There  is  but  one  voice,"  said  Mr.  Everett  of 
Daniel  Webster,  and  certainly  I  may  repeat  it  of  himself  to-day, 
"  There  is  but  one  voice  that  ever  fell  upon  my  ear  which  could 
do  justice  to  such  an  occasion.  That  voice,  alas,  we  shall  hear  no 
more  for  ever." 

Yes,  fellow-citizens,  as  a  celebrated  Roman  historian  said  of 
the  consummate  orator  of  his  own  land  and  age,  that  to  ])raise 
him  worthily  required  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  himself,  so  we 
cannot  fail  to  feel  that  full  justice  to  the  career  and  character  of 
our  American  Cicero  could  only  be  rendered  by  the  best  effort  of 
his  own  unequalled  powers.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
of  him,  that  he  has  left  behind  him  no  one  sufficient  to  pronounce 
his  eulogy  as  it  should  be  pronounced ;  no  one,  certainly,  who  can 
do  for  him  all  that  he  has  done  for  so  many  otliers  who  have  gone 
before  him. 

But,  indeed,  my  friends,  the  event  which  has  called  us  together 
has  occurred  too  suddenly,  too  unexpectedly,  for  any  of  us  to  be 
quite  prepared  either  for  attempting  or  for  hearing  any  formal  ac- 
count of  our  departed  friend's  career,  or  any  cold  analysis  of  liis 
pul)lic  or  private  character.  There  must  be  time  for  us  to  recover 
from  the  first  shock  of  so  overwhelming  a  loss  before  his  eulogy  can 
be  fitly  undertaken  or  calmly  listened  to.  His  honored  remains  are 
still  awaiting  those  funeral  rites  in  which  our  whole  community 
will  so  eagerly  and  so  feelingly  unite  to-morrow.  The  very  air 
we  are  breathing  at  this  moment  is  still  vocal  and  vibrating  with 
his  last  public  appeal.  It  seems  but  an  instant  since  he  was  with 
us  on  this  platform,  pleading  the  cause  of  humanity  and  Chris- 
tian Ijenevolence  in  as  noble  strains  as  ever  fell  from  human  lijis. 
And  no  one,  I  think,  wlio  had  the  ])rivilegc  of  liearing  that  aj)j)eal, 
can  fail  to  remember  a  passage,  which  did  not  find  its  way  into 
any  of  the  printed  reports,  l)ut  wliich  made  a  deep  impression  on 
my  own  heart,  as  I  stood  on  yonder  floor  a  delighted  listener  to 
one  whom  I  could  never  hear  too  often.     It  was  the  passage  in 
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which,  in  terms  quite  imusual  lor  him.  and  which  st'cmoti  as  if 
the  shadow  of  coming  events  were  i»assing  over  his  mind,  he 
spoke  of  himself  as '•  an  old  man  who  liail  nothing  hut  liis  hps 
left  for  contrihuting  to  the  pul)lic  good."  Nothing  luit  his 
lips  left !  Ah,  my  friends,  what  lips  those  were !  If  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  infant  Plato,  of  whom  the  story  is  told,  if  (.'vcr 
since  that  age  of  cunning  fable  and  of  deep  philosophy  with 
which  he  was  so  familiar,  the  Attic  bees  have  lighted  upon  any 
human  lips,  and  left  their  persuasive  honey  there  withnui  a  parti- 
cle of  their  sting,  it  nuist  have  Ijeen  on  those  of  our  lamented 
friend.  What  lips  they  were  I  And  what  have  they  nut  aeroni- 
plished  since  they  were  first  opened  in  mature,  articulate  speech  I 
What  worthy  topic  have  they  not  illustrated  I  What  gund  and 
noble  cause  have  they  not  advocated  and  adorned  I  On  wiiat 
occasion  of  honor  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  —  at  what  com- 
memoration of  the  glorious  past,  —  in  what  exigency  of  the 
momentous  present,  —  have  those  lips  ever  been  mute?  From 
what  call  of  duty  or  of  friendship,  of  charity  or  of  patriotism, 
have  they  ever  been  withheld  ? 

Turn  to  those  three  noble  volumes  of  his  works,  and  folluw 
him  in  that  splendid  series  of  Orations  which  they  contain, — 
from  the  earliest  at  Cambridge,  in  which  he  pronounced  that 
thrilling  welcome  to  Lafayette  a  little  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
down  to  that  on  the  4th  of  July,  1858,  wliicli  lie  concluded  by 
saying,  that  in  the  course  of  nature  he  should  go  to  his  grave 
before  long,  and  he  wished  no  other  epitaph  to  he  placed  upon  it 
than  this:  "Through  evil  report  and  throiigh  good  report  he 
loved  his  whole  country:"  —  Follow  him,  i  say,  in  his  whole 
career  as  unfolded  in  those  noble  volumes,  —  the  best  manual  of 
American  Eloquence,  —  and  then  take  up  tlie  record  of  those 
other  Orations  and  Addresses  which  are  still  to  be  inehided  in 
his  collected  works,  the  record  of  the  last  few  years,  as  it  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  every  pal  riot  in  our  land, — 
with  all  its  grand  appeals  for  Mount  Vernon  and  iUr,  memory  of 
Washington,  for  the  suflerers  of  East  'I'ennesee,  for  tiie  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  rebelhou 
and  treason,  for  the  support  of  the  National  Ailministration  agree- 
ably to  his  own  honest  convictions  of  duty :  Follow  him,  1  say 
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again,  along  the  radiant  pathway  of  that  whole  career,  illumi- 
nated as  it  is  from-  his  earliest  manhood  to  the  last  week  of  liis 
life  by  the  sparlvling  productions  of  his  own  genius,  and  then  tell 
me,  you  who  can,  what  cause  of  education  or  literature,  what 
cause  of  art  or  industry,  what  cause  of  science  or  history,  wliat 
cause  of  religion  or  charity,  what  cause  of  philanthrojiy  or  patri- 
otism, has  not  been  a  debtor  —  a  debtor  beyond  the  power  of 
payment,  and  now,  alas !  beyond  the  power  of  acknowledg- 
ment—  to  his  voice  or  to  his  pen!  Who  has  ever  more  fairly 
won  the  title  of  "  the  golden-mouthed,"  since  the  sainted  Chry- 
sostom  of  old,  than  he  who,  by  the  music  of  his  voice  and  the 
magic  of  his  tongue,  has  so  often  coined  his  thoughts  into  eagles 
and  turned  his  words  into  ingots,  at  one  moment  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  consecrated  home  and  grave  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  and  at  another  for  the  relief  of  an  oppressed  and  suffer- 
ing people ! 

And  who,  my  friends,  as  he  reviews  this  marvellous  career,  can 
fail  to  remember  how  singularly  applicable  to  him,  in  view  of  liis 
earliest  as  well  as  of  his  later  callings,  are  those  words  in  which 
the  immortal  dramatist  has  described  the  curious  felicity  and 
facility  of  speech,  and  the  extraordinary  versatility  of  powers, 
of  one  of  the  great  princes  and  sovereigns  of  England  :  — 

"Hear  him  but  reason  in  flivinity, 
And,  all-admiring,  witli  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate  : 
Hear  him  debate  of  connnonwealth  atiairs*, 
You'd  say,  it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study  : 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  rendered  yon  in  music : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  iiolicy. 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  lie  will  iniioose, 
Familiar  as  his  garter  ;  that  when  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still, 
And  the  mute  wonder  linketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences." 

It  is  hardly  too  nnich  to  say  of  him  that  he  established  a  new 
sliiiKlanl  ol'  American  eloquence,  that  he  was  the  Ibundcr  of  a 
new  school  of  occasional  oratory,  of  wliich  he  was  at  once  tbe 
u<kiiowbMlged  master  and  the  best  pu])il,  and  in  whicb  we  were 
all  pi'uuij  to  sit  at  his  I'cct  as  disciples.     Would  that  we  bad   been 
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better  scholars!  Would  that,  now  tliat  ho  has  l»cen  snatched  so 
suddenly  from  our  sight,  and  as  we  fuUow  hiiu  to  the  skies  with 
our  parting  acclamations  of  achniration  and  atlbction,  we  could 
feel  that  there  were  some  shoulders  not  wholly  \inwortliy  to  wear, 
not  altogether  incapable  of  sustaining,  his  fsiUing  mantle  I 

I  need  not  dwell  for  a  moment,  my  friends,  upon  the  details 
of  his  official  life.  We  all  remember  his  earlier  and  his  later 
relations  to  the  University  to  wliich  he  was  so  ardently  attached, 
and  which  has  ever  counted  liiui  among  its  pi-oiidest  oniaiui-iits. 
We  all  remember  how  long  and  how  faithfully  he  served  tlie 
State  and  the  Nation  in  their  highest  departments  at  homo  and 
abroad.  But  j)ul)lic  office  was  not  necessary  to  his  fame,  an<l  he 
never  held  his  title  to  consideration  at  the  precarious  tenure  of 
public  favor  or  popular  sutfrage.  Office  gave  no  distinction  to 
the  man;  but  the  man  gave  a  new  distinction  and  a  new  di'.mity 
to  every  office  which  he  held.  Everywhere  lie  was  the  consum- 
mate scholar,  the  brilliant  orator,  the  Christian  gentleman, — 
greater,  even,  as  a  private  citizen  than  in  the  highest  station  to 
which  he  ever  was  or  ever  could  liave  been  called. 

I  need  not  dwell  for  a  moment,  either,  my  friends,  upon  the 
purity  and  beauty  of  his  daily  life,  upon  his  devotion  to  his 
family,  his  fidelity  to  his  friends,  his  integrity  as  a  man.  ids  un- 
tiring willingness  and  eagerness  to  do  kind  and  obliging  things 
for  all  who,  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  asked  them  at  his  hands, 
at  any  cost  of  time  or  trouble  to  himself.  1  can  never  fail,  cer- 
tainly, to  remember  his  countless  acts  of  kindness  to  myself 
during  a  friendship  of  thirty  years.  I  do  not  forgot  that  at  least 
once  in  my  life  I  have  dilTercd  from  him  on  imjiortant  (luestions, 
and  that  recently;  but  I  can  honestly  say  that  liine  was  no 
living  man  from  whom  I  differed  with  a  deeper  regret,  or  witli  a 
greater  distrust  of  my  own  judgment.  Nor  can  1  tail  t-.  leniem- 
ber  with  inexpressible  joy  at  this  hour,  that  witiiin  a  week,  1  had 
almost  said  within  a  day,  afln-  ilia!  dini'irnce  was  avowed  and 
acted  upon,  he  reciprocated  most  kindly  and  most  cordially  an 
assurance,  that  our  old  relations  of  friendship  and  alVoetioi. 
should  suffer  no  estrangement  or  interruption,  and  that  we  woidd 
never  distrust  each  other's  sincerity  or  each  other's  mutual 
reo-ard.     "I  am  not  afraid,"  he  wrote  me,  "  that  we  shall  give 
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each  other  cause  of  offence ;  and  we  will  not  let  others  put  us  at 


variance." 


Fellow-citizens :  I  knew  not  how  to  commence  these  imperfect 
and  desultory  remarks,  and  I  know  not  how  to  close  them. 
There  is,  I  am  sensible,  much  to  console  us  in  our  bereavement, 
severe  and  sudden  as  it  is.  We  may  well  rejoice  and  be  grateful 
to  God,  that  our  illustrious  and  beloved  friend  was  the  subject 
of  no  lingering  illness  or  infirmity,  tliat  he  was  permitted  to  die 
while  in  the  full  possession  of  his  powers,  while  at  the  very 
zenith  of  his  fame,  and  while  he  had  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  such  as  even  he  had  never  before  enjoyed.  We  may 
well  rejoice,  too,  that  his  voice  was  last  heard  in  advocating 
a  measure  of  signal  humanity  which  appealed  to  every  heart 
throughout  the  land,  and  that  he  lived  to  see  of  the  fruit  of  his 
lips  and  to  be  satisfied.  I  hold  in  my  hand  one  of  his  last  notes, 
—  written  on  Thursday  evening  to  our  munificent  and  excellent 
fellow-citizen,  Mr.  William  Gray,  and  which,  in  his  own  necessary 
and  regretted  absence,  he  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  read  :  — 

"  Summer  Street,  12  Jan.  1865. 
"My  DEAR  Mr.  Gr.\.y  :  —  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  j-ou  for  sending  ine  word  of 
the  success  of  the  Savannah  subscription.  What  a  large-hearted,  open-handed  place 
we  live  in !  It  is  on  these  occasions  that  I  break  the  tenth  conimandinont,  and 
covet  the  wealth  of  you  niillionnaires.  1  have  been  in  bed  almost  ever  since  Mon- 
day, having  narrowly  escaped  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  I  had  been  in  the  court- 
house all  the  morning,  and  had  to  return  to  it  for  three  hours  in  the  afternoon  to 
attend  to  a  harassing  arbitration  case,  and  left  Faneuil  Hall  with  my  extremities 
ice,  and  my  lungs  on  fire.     But  in  such  a  cause  one  is  willing  to  sutler. 

"  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"EDWARD   EVERETT." 

This  little  note,  my  friends,  in  his  own  unmistakable  and 
inimitable  hand,  written  within  two  days  of  his  death,  shows 
clearly  wiiat  thoughts  were  ui)permost  in  that  noble  heart,  before 
it  so  suddenly  ceased  to  beat.  In  such  a  cause  he  was  willing  to 
suflfer.     In  such  a  cause  he  was  not  unwilling  to  die. 

IJut  wliatever  consolation  may  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
of  Ills  death,  or  in  the  occupation  of  his  last  years,  or  months,  or 
days,  we  still  cannot  but  feel  that  no  heavier  public  calamity  could 
at  this  moment,  if  at  any  moment,  have  befallen  our  community. 
We  cannot  but  feel  that  not  Boston  only,  not  Massachusetts  only, 
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not  New  England  only,  ])ut  our  whole  country,  is  called  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  its  most  accomplished  scholar,  its  most  brilhant  orator, 
its  most  valuable  citizen.  More  and  more,  as  thr  days  and  the 
years  roll  on,  will  that  loss  be  perceived  and  IMi  by  nil  who  have 
known,  admired,  and  loved  him.  Tiie  i)ul>lic  proccediiii-s  of  (his 
day,  the  sad  ceremonials  of  to-morrow,  will  lind  their  place  on 
the  page  of  history.  All  tlie  customary  tributes  of  respect  and 
gratitude  to  our  lamented  friend  will  at  no  distant  day  be  com- 
pleted. We  shall  hang  his  portrait  on  these  hallowed  walls  in 
fit  companionship  with  tlie  patriot  forms  wliirh  already  adorn 
them.  We  shall  j)lace  a  statue  of  him.  in  due  time,  I  trust,  on 
yonder  terrace,  not  far  from  that  of  his  illustrious  and  ever- 
honored  friend.  But  neither  portrait  nor  statue,  nor  finiei-al 
pomp,  nor  public  eulogy,  will  have  done  for  liis  memory,  \\  bat  he 
has  done  for  it  himself.  The  name  and  the  fame  of  Edward 
Everett  will  in  no  way  more  surely  be  perpetuated  than  l)y  the 
want  which  will  be  experienced,  by  the  aching  void  which  will  be 
felt,  on  all  our  occasions  of  commemoration,  on  all  our  days  of 
jubilee,  on  every  literary  anniversary,  at  every  festive  board,  in 
every  appeal  for  education,  for  charity,  for  country,  in  every  hour 
of  peril,  in  every  hour  of  triumph,  from  the  loss  of  that  ever- 
ready,  ever-welcome  voice,  which  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
say  the  best,  the  most  appropriate,  the  most  effective  word,  in  the 
best,  the  most  appropriate,  the  most  effective  manner.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  no  public  occasion  has  ever  seemed  com- 
plete without  his  presence.  By  a  thousand  consi)icuous  acts  of 
public  service,  by  a  thousand  nameless  labors  of  love,  lor  young 
and  old,  for  rich  and  poor,  for  friends  and  for  strangers,  he  has 
rendered  himself  necessary  —  so  far  as  any  one  human  being 
ever  can  be  necessary  —  to  the  welfare  and  the  honor  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  I  can  lind  no  words  for  the  o|k 
pression  I  feel,  in  common,  I  am  sure,  with  all  who  lir:ii-  me.  at 
the  idea  that  we  shall  see  liis  lace  and  hear  his  voice  no  nmi-e. 
As. I  looked  on  his  lifeless  form  a  few  hours  only  after  his  spiiil 
had  returned  to  God  who  gave  it,  —  as  I  saw  those  lips  which  we 
had  so  often  hung  upon  with  rapture,  motioidess  and  sealed  in 
death,  —  and  as  I  reflected  that  all  those  marvellous  ac(|uisitions 
and  gifts,  that  matchless  memory,  that  exquisite   diction,  that 
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exhaustless  illustration,  that  infinite  variety,  which  no  age  could 
wither  and  no  custom  stale,  —  that  all,  all  were  henceforth  lost  to 
us  for  ever,  I  could  only  recall  the  touching  lines  which  I  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  applied  to  the  sudden  death,  not  many  years 
ago,  of  a  kindred  spirit,  of  old  England,  —  one  of  her  greatest 
statesmen,  one  of  his  most  valued  friends :  — 

"  Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 
Those  who  weep  not  for  Kings  shall  weep  for  thee. 
And  Freedom's  heart  grow  heavy  at  thy  loss  ! " 
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REMARKS  MADE  AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  SIASSACHUSETTS   HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

JANUARY  30,  1865. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, — Tlie 
occasion  of  this  meeting  is  but  too  well  known  to  you  all.  Nmio 
of  us  were  strangers  to  the  grief  which  pervaded  this  conunuuity 
on  the  recent  announcement  of  the  death  of  Edward  Everett. 
Not  a  few  of  us  have  had  the  privilege  of  uniting  with  the  i)ublic 
authorities,  who  hastened  to  assume  the  whole  charge  of  his 
funeral,  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  his  honored  remains.  And 
more  than  one  of  us  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  giving 
some  feeble  expression  to  our  sense  of  the  loss  which  has  been 
sustained  by  our  city,  our  Commonwealth,  and  our  whole  country. 

But  we  are  here  this  evening  to  take  up  the  theme  again  some- 
what more  deliberately,  as  a  Society  of  which  he  was  so  long  one 
of  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members.  "We  are  here  not  merely  to  unite  in  lamenting  the 
close  of  a  career  which  has  been  crowded  with  so  many  good 
words  and  good  works  for  the  community  and  the  country  at 
large,  but  to  give  utterance  to  our  own  jjarticular  sorrow  for  the 
breach  which  has  been  made  in  our  own  cherished  circle. 

Mr.  Everett  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Society  on  the  JTih 
of  April,  1820,  when  he  was  but  twenty-six  years  of  age :  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  his  name  stood  second  in  urdi'i-  iA'  sen- 
iority on  the  roll  of  our  resident  members.  1  need  not  attempt 
to  say  to  you  how  much  we  have  prized  his  companionship,  liow 
often  we  have  profited  of  his  counsels,  or  how  deeply  wr  have 
been  indebted  to  him  for  substantial  services  which  no  one  else 

could  have  rendered  so  well. 
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His   earliest   considerable  effort  in  our  behalf  was  a  lecture 
delivered  before  us  on  the  31st  of  October,  1833.     It  was  entitled 
"  Anecdotes  of  Early  Local  History,"  and  will  be  found  in  the 
second  volume   of    his   collected  works, —  now  lying  upon  our 
table,  —  with  an   extended  note  or   appendix   containing   many 
interesting  details  concerning  the  Society,  its  objects  and  its  mem- 
bers.    But  it  is  only  within  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  and  since 
his  public  life  —  so  far  as  office  is  necessary  to  constitute  public 
life  —  was  brought  to  a  close,  that  he  has  been  in  the  way  of 
taking  an  active  part  in  our  proceedings.     No  one  can  enter  the 
room  in  which  we  are  gathered  withont  remembering  how  fre- 
quently, during  that  period,  his  voice  has  been  heard  among  us 
in   rendering  sucb  honors  to  others,  as  now,  alas!   we  are  so 
unexpectedly  called  to  pay  to  himself.     No  one  can  forget  his 
admirable   tributes   to   the   beloved    Prescott,   to    the    excellent 
Nathan  Hale,  to  the  venerated  Quincy,   among  our  immediate 
associates ;  to  Daniel  D.  Barnard  of  Albany  and  Henry  D.  Gil- 
pin of  Philadeli)liia,  to  Washington  Irving,  to  Hallam,  to  Hum- 
boldt, to  Macaulay,  among  our  domestic  and  foreign  honorary 
members. 

Still  less  will  any  one  be  likely  to  forget  the  noble  eulogy 
which  he  pronounced,  at  our  request,  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1858,  ni)on  that  remarkable  self-made  man  whom  we  have  ever 
delighted  to  honor  as  our  largest  benefactor,  and  in  whose  pic- 
tured presence  we  are  at  tliis  moment  assembled.  Often  as  I 
have  listened  to  our  lamented  friend,  since  the  year  1824, —  when 
I  followed  him  Avith  at  least  one  other  whom  I  see  before  me  to 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  heard  his  splendid  discourse  on  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  —  I  can  hardly  recall  any  thing  of  his,  more  striking  of 
its  kind,  or  more  characteristic  of  its  author,  than  that  elaborate 
delineation  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Dowse.  No  one,  certainly,  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  can  fail  to  recall  the  exhibition 
which  he  gave  us,  in  its  delivery,  of  the  grasp  and  precision  of 
his  wonderful  memory,  —  when  in  describing  the  collection  itf 
water  colors,  now  in  the  Athenaium  gallery,  which  was  the  earliest 
of  Ml'.  Dowse's  possessions,  he  repeated,  without  faltering,  the 
unfamiliar  names  of  more  tlian  thirty  of  the  old  masters  from 
whose  works  they  were  copied,  and  then  turning  at  once  to  the 
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description  of  the  library  itself,  as  we  see  it  now  arountl  ns.  pro 
ceeded  to  recite  the  names  of  fifty-three  of  the  ancient  antliors 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  of  nineteen  of  the  njodcrn  (Icr- 
man,  of  fourteen  of  the  Italian,  of  fortv-seven  of  the  French.  <>f 
sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the  Portugese  and  Spanish,  making  np  in 
all  an  aooregate  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eightv  names  uf 
artists  and  authors,  many  of  them  as  hard  to  [ironounce  as  they 
were  difficult  to  be  remembered,  but  whicli  he  rehearsed,  without 
the  aid  of  a  note  and  without  the  hesitation  of  an  instant,  with  as 
much  ease  and  fluency  as  he  doubtless  had  rolled  off  the  famous 
catalogue  of  the  ships,  in  the  second  book  of  Homer's  Iliad,  with 
the  text-book  in  his  hand,  as  a  college  student  or  as  Greek  profes- 
sor, half  a  century  before  ! 

I  need  hardly  add  that  with  this  lilirary,  now  our  most  valued 
treasure,  the  name  of  Mr.  Everett  will  henceforth  be  hardly  less 
identified  than  that  of  Mr.  Dowse  himself.  Indeed,  he  had  l>eeu 
associated  with  it  long  before  it  was  so  munificently  transferred  to 
us.  By  placing  yonder  portrait  of  him,  taken  in  his  earliest 
manhood,  upon  the  walls  of  the  humble  apartment  in  which  the 
books  were  originally  collected,  —  the  only  portrait  ever  admitted 
to  their  companionship,  —  our  worthy  benefactor  seems  himself 
to  have  designated  Edward  Everett  as  the  presiding  genius  or 
patron  saint  of  this  library;  and  as  such  he  will  be  enshrined 
by  us,  and  by  all  who  shall  succeed  us,  as  long  as  the  jirccions 
books  and  the  not  less  precious  canvas  shall  escape  the  ravages 

of  time. 

I  may  not  omit  to  remind  you  that  our  lamented  IViend  —  who 
was  rarely  without  some  labor  of  love  for  others  in  pros|>ect  — 
had  at  least  two  matters  in  hand  for  us  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  he  was  hoping,  and  which  we  all  were  hoping,  that  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  complete.  One  of  them  was  a  memoii-  of 
that  noble  patriot  of  South  Carolina,  James  Louis  Petigru,  whose 
life-long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  American  Union,  alikr  in 
the  days  of. nullification  and  of  secession,  will  secure  liini  tin- 
grateful  remembrance  of  all  to  whom  that  Union  is  dear.  The 
other  was  a  volume  of  Washington's  private  letters,  which  Ik^  was 
preparing  to  publish  in  our  current  serifs  of  Historical  Collec- 
tions.    It  is  hardly  a  month  since  he  told  me  (hat  the  letters 
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were  all  copied,  and  that  he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  postpone 
the  printing  of  tliem  a  little  longer,  in  order  to  find  time  for  the 
annotations  with  which  he  desired  to  accompany  them. 

But  you  do  not  require  to  be  told,  gentlemen,  that  what  Mr. 
Everett  has  done,  or  has  proposed  to  do,  specifically  for  our  own 
Society,  would  constitute  a  very  small  part  of  all  that  he  lias 
accompHshed  in  that  cause  of  American  history  in  whicli  we  are 
associated.  It  is  true  that  he  has  composed  no  independent  his- 
torical work,  nor  ever  published  any  volume  of  biography  more 
considerable  than  the  excellent  memoir  of  Washington,  wliich  he 
prepared,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Lord  Macaulay,  for  the 
new  edition  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  But  there  is  no 
great  epoch  —  there  is  hardly  a  single  great  event  —  of  our 
national  or  of  our  colonial  liistory,  whicii  he  has  not  carefully 
depicted  and  brilliantly  illustrated  in  his  occasional  discourses. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  no  more  attractive  or  more  instruc- 
tive history  of  our  country  could  be  presented  to  the  youtii  of 
our  land,  than  is  found  in  the  series  of  anniversary  orations 
which  he  has  delivered  during  the  last  forty  years.  Collect  those 
orations  into  a  volume  by  themselves  ;  arrange  them  in  tlieir  iiis- 
torical  order :  "  The  First  Settlement  of  New  England,"  "  The 
Settlement  of  Massachusetts,"  "  The  Battle  of  Bloody  Brook  in 
King  Philip's  War,"  "  The  Seven  Years'  War,  the  School  of  the 
Revolution,"  "  The  First  Battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War," 
"  The  Battle  of  Lexington,"  "The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  "  Dor- 
chester in  1630,  1776,  and  1855 ; "  combine  with  them  those 
"  Anecdotes  of  Early  Local  History,"  which  he  prepared  for  our 
own  Society ;  and  add  to  them  liis  charming  discourses  on  "  The 
Youtli  of  Washington  "  and  "  The  Character  of  Washington,"  on 
"  The  Boyhood  and  the  Early  Days  of  Franklin,"  and  his  memo- 
rable eulogies  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  on  Lafayette,  on  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  on  Daniel  Webster,  and  1  know  not  in  what 
otliei-  volume  the  young  men,  or  even  the  old  men,  of  our  land 
couM  lind  lh(!  history  of  the  glorious  past  more  accurately  or 
more  admirably  portrayed.  1  know  not  where  they  could  fuid 
the  toils  and  ti-ials  and  struggles  of  our  Colonial  or  Revolutionary 
fath(!rs  set  Ibrlli  with  greater  fulness  of  detail  or  greater  felicity 
of  illustration.     As  one  reads  those  orations  and  discourses  at 
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this  moment,  they  might  ahnost  be  regarded  as  successive  chaij- 
ters  of  a  continuotis  and  comprehensive  work  which  had  been 
composed  and  recited  on  our  great  national  anniversaries,  Just  as 
the  chapters  of  Herodotus  are  said  to  have  been  reciteil  ai  the 
Olympic  festivals  of  ancient  Greece. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  it  is  rather  as  an  actor  and  an  orator  in 
some  of  the  later  scenes  of  our  country's  history,  than  as  an 
author,  that  Mr.  Everett  will  be  longest  remembered.  Indrcd, 
since  he  first  entered  on  the  stage  of  mature  life,  tiiere  has  hardly 
been  a  scene  of  any  sort  in  that  great  historic  drama,  which  of 
late,  alas!  has  assumed  the  most  terrible  form  of  trairedv,  in 
which  he  has  not  been  called  to  play  a  more  or  less  conspicuous 
part  ;  and  we  all  know  how  perfectly  every  part  which  has  been 
assigned  him  has  been  performed.  If  we  follow  him  iVoui  the 
hour  when  he  left  the  University  of  Cambridge,  with  the  higiiest 
academic  honors,  at  an  age  when  so  many  others  are  hardly  |>re- 
pared  to  enter  there,  down  to  the  fiital  day  when  he  uttered  tiiose 
last  impressive  words  at  Faneuil  Jiall,  we  shall  hud  him  every- 
where occupied  with  the  highest  duties,  and  everywhere  dis- 
charging those  duties  with  consunnnate  ability  and  unwearied 
devotion.  Varied  and  brilliant  accomplishments,  laborious  re- 
search, copious  diction,  marvellous  memory,  magnificent  rhetoric, 
a  gracious  presence,  a  glorious  voice,  an  ardent  patriotism  con- 
trolling his  public  career,  an  unsullied  purity  crowning  his  private 
life,  —  what  element  was  there  wanting  in  him  for  the  complete 
embodiment  of  the  classic  orator,  as  Cato  and  Quinctilian  so 
tersely  and  yet  so  comprehensively  defined  him  eightt'cii  hundn-d 
years  ago,  —  "  Vir  bonua,  dicendl  peritus!''' 

But  I  may  not  occupy  more  of  your  time  in  these  iiitiothntory 
remarks,  intended  only  to  exhibit  our  departed  friend  in  his  rela- 
tions to  our  own  Society,  and  to  open  the  way  for  those  wlio  are 
prepared  to  do  better  justice  to  his  general  career  and  clKuacter. 
Let  me  only  add  that  our  Standing  Committee  have  rri|Ui'sii(l 
our  associates,  ls\v.  llillaid  imd  l)r.  Lothrop,  to  prejiare  some 
appropriate  resolutions  for  tiie  occasion,  and  that  the  Society  is 
now  ready  to  receive  them. 
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A    SPEECH   MADE    AT    FANEUIL    HALL,    BOSTON,    APRIL   4,   1865. 


I  WAS  greatly  honored  and  obliged,  Mr.  Mayor,  by  the  invita- 
tion I  received  last  evening,  from  the  City  Council,  to  be  present 
here  this  afternoon  and  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting.  Invited  or  uninvited,  however,  I  could  not  have  found 
it  in  my  heart  to  be  absent  from  Faneuil  Hall  at  such  a  moment. 
But  I  felt  when  the  committee  called  upon  me,  as  I  feel  now,  that 
I  have  no  articulate  speech  adequate  to  such  an  occasion.  Others 
around  me  may  find  it  easy  to  give  expression  to  the  emotions 
which  belong  to  the  hour,  and  I  can  listen  to  them  with  admira- 
tion and  with  envy.  But  for  myself,  all  the  words  I  can  command 
seem  poor  and  powerless  in  presence  of  the  great  fact  which  "has 
at  length  been  announced  to  us  by  the  electric  wires.  No  single 
voice  can  do  justice  to  that  announcement.  It  is  a  moment  for 
the  combined  voices,  for  the  united  cheers  and  huzzas  of  a  whole 
people.  It  is  a  moment  for  grasjung  each  other's  hands  with  a 
fresh  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  nationality.  It  is  a  moment  for 
waving  the  old  Union  Flag  with  a  renewed  assurance  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  it  is  to  be  the  Hag  of  the  sons  as  it  has  been 
the  flag  of  tlieir  Fatliers.  It  is  a  moment  for  illuminations  and 
fireworks,  for  drums  and  trumpets  and  salvos  of  artillery.  It  is 
a  moment  when  one  might  almost  be  pardoned  lor  adopting  the 
somewhat  inflated  style  of  a  certain  King  of  Denmark  in  that  great 
tragedy  wliich  has  been  recently  rendered  familiar  to  many  of  you, 
1  doubt  not,  l»y  tlie  striking  performance  of  a  most  accomplished 
American  actor :  — 

"  Let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak,  the  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
The  cannon  to  thu  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth." 
[008] 
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Faneuil  Hall  rejoices  this  day  over  the  rescue  of  that  Union 
and  Liberty  of  which  it  was  the  cradle.  It  is  a  moment  for  music, 
for  singing  "  Hail,  Columbia ! "  and  the  "  Star-spangled  Banner," — 
yes,  and  "  Old  Hundred,"  too.  For,  oh,  my  friends,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  it  is  a  moment,  above  all  other  moments,  for  deep,  devout, 
reverent  thanksgivings  to  God,  who  hath  at  last  given  us  this 
crowning  victory.  And  I  could  almost  have  wished  that  instead  of 
Old  Faneuil  Hall  (glad  as  we  always  are  to  meet  beneath  its  roof), 
it  had  been  the  Old  South, —  represented  here  to-day  by  one  of 
its  pastors,  —  with  all  its  mingled  associations  of  piety  and  patriot- 
ism, which  had  been  thrown  open  to  us  this  aftei'uoon,  and  that 
we  had  all  gone  there,  not  to  listen  to  such  rhetorical  common- 
places as  I  am  uttering,  but  to  unite  in  solemn  Te  Deums  and 
Jubilates,  and  to  offer  up  on  bended  knees  the  homage  of  grateful 
hearts  to  the  high  and  mighty  Ruler  of  the  universe.  To  Him, 
this  day,  oiir  first,  best  thanks  are  due.  To  Him  be  all  the 
glory!  We  may  not,  we  cannot,  indeed,  forget,  at  such  an  hour, 
the  human  instruments  of  the  great  triumph  which  has  been 
achieved.  We  cannot  withhold  our  acknowledgments  from  the 
indomitable  Grant,  the  modest  but  sturdy  Meade,  the  dash- 
ing, heroic  Sheridan,  the  incomparable  and  glorious  Sherman, 
marching  from  point  to  point  with  a  stride  like  that  of  destiny 
itself.  We  cannot  forget  the  chivalrous  Farragut  and  his  noble 
compeers.  Porter  and  Rodgers,  and  others  whose  names  are  em- 
blazoned on  these  walls. 

Nor  would  we  omit  any  just  tribute  to  President  Lincoln  and 
his  Cabinet,  to  Seward,  or  Stanton,  or  Welles.  Still  less  would 
"we  withhold  our  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  toils  and  trials  of 
the  common  soldiers,  who  have  poured  out  their  blood  and  perilled 
their  lives  in  this  terrible  struggle.  My  friend  in  the  corner 
cries,  "  Three  cheers  for  the  common  soldiers !  "  With  all  my 
heart ;  and  for  the  sailors,  too.  But  no  one  can  look  back  on  the 
past  four  years,  and  remember  how  often  the  battle  has  wavered 
and  fluctuated,  and  how  long  it  has  hung  in  suspense,  without 
feeling  that  a  higlier  than  human  Power  has  overruled  all  events, 
and  has  at  length,  in  the  fnlness  of  time,  vouchsafed  to  us  this 
final  success.  I  say  final,  my  friends,  for  I  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  the  end  of  this  great  tragedy,  the  very  last  scene  of  the  last 
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act,  is  close  at  hand.  I  liave  no  fear  —  have  any  of  you,  my 
friends?  —  that  there  are  to  be  any  more  "  Richmonds  in  the 
field "  in  our  day  and  generation. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  union  and  peace,  and  freedom,  too,  are  at 
length  certain  to  be  secured.  But  I  cannot  attempt,  my  friends, 
either  to  review  the  past,  or  to  speculate  on  the  future.  Let  me 
only  express  the  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  in  all  our  rejoicings, 
now  and  liereafter,  we  shall  exhibit  a  spirit  worthy  of  those  who 
recognize  a  Divine  Hand  in  what  has  occurred.  Let  no  boastful 
exultations  mingle  with  our  joy  ;  no  brutal  vindictiveness  tarnish 
our  triumph.  Let  us  indulge  no  spirit  of  vengeance  or  of  exter- 
mination toward  the  conquered,  nor  breathe  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  foreign  nations.  The  great  work  of  war  accom- 
plished, the  even  greater  work  of  peace  will  remain  to  be  under- 
taken ;  and  it  will  demand  all  our  energies  and  all  our  endurance. 
Let  us  sliow  our  gratitude  to  God  by  doing  all  that  we  can  to 
mitigate  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  those  upon  wliom  the 
calamities  of  war  have  fallen.  Let  us  exert  ourselves  with  fresh 
zeal  in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  in  binding  up  the 
broken  hearts,  in  providing  for  widows  and  orphans,  for  refugees 
and  freedmen,in  re-uniting,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  can,  the  chords 
of  friendship  and  good-will  wherever  they  have  been  shattered  or 
swept  away,  and  thus  exhibit  our  land  in  that  noblest  of  all 
attitudes,  —  the  only  attitude  worthy  of  a  Cliristian  nation, —  that 
of  seeking  to  restore  and  to  maintain  peace  and  brotherhood  at 
home  and  abroad.  Tims  only  can  our  triumph  be  wortliily 
celebrated. 


THE  DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

REMARKS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

APRIL  20,  1865. 


The  animal  meeting  of  our  Society,  as  some  of  you  doubtless 
may  have  remembered,  should  have  taken  place  in  regular  course 
on  Thursday  last,  —  that  having  been  the  second  Thursday  in  the 
month.  But,  as  that  day  had  been  designated  by  His  Excellency 
tlie  Governor  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, under  the  autliority  conferred  upon  them  in  our  By-laws, 
postponed  our  meeting  until  to-day.  Had  we  met  a  weelc  ago, 
gentlemen,  we  slioiild  have  come  here  with  feelings  of  unmingled 
joy  and  exultation  at  the  recent  and  glorious  successes  of  the 
Union  armies,  and  should  have  exchanged  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions on  the  clieering  prospect  of  an  early  restoration  of  Union 
and  Peace  to  our  beloved  country.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  remember 
most  gratefully  to-day,  even  amid  all  the  clouds  and  darkness 
which  surround  us,  that  such  successes  have  been  achieved,  and 
that  such  prospects  have  indeed  opened  upon  us.  But  an  event 
has  since  occurred  which  has  turned  all  our  joy  into  mourning, 
and  we  meet  under  circumstances  which  almost  unfit  us  for  the 
ordinary  routine  of  business.  The  awful  crime  which  was  perpe- 
trated at  Washington  on  Friday  last  would  have  filled  all  our  hearts 
with  horror,  even  had  it  only  involved  the  life  of  any  of  the  hum- 
blest of  our  fellow-citizens.  But  it  has  taken  tVom  us  the  chosen 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  —  the  man  who,  of  all  other  men, 
could  least  be  spared  to  the  administration  of  our  Government, — 
the  man  who  was  most  trusted,  most  relied  on,  most  beloved  by  the 
loyal  people  of  the  Union.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  a  thousand-fold  the  most  precious  life  in  our 
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whole  land  ;  and  there  are  few  of  us,  I  think,  who  would  not  will- 
ingly have  rescued  it  at  the  risk,  or  even  at  the  sacrifice,  of  our 
own.  The  cheerful  courage,  the  shrewd  sagacity,  the  earnest 
zeal,  the  imperturbable  good-nature,  the  untiring  fidelity  to  duty, 
the  ardent  devotion  to  the  Union,  the  firm  reliance  upon  God, 
which  he  has  displayed  during  his  whole  administration ;  and  the 
eminent  moderation  and  magnanimity,  both  towards  political 
opponents  and  public  enemies,  which  he  has  manifested  since  his 
recent  and  triumphant  re-election,  have  won  for  him  a  measure  of 
regard,  of  respect,  and  of  affection,  such  as  no  other  man  of  our 
age  has  ever  enjoyed.  The  appalling  and  atrocious  crime,  of  which 
he  has  been  the  victim,  will  only  deepen  the  impression  of  his  vir- 
tues and  his  excellences,  and  he  will  go  down  to  history  with  the 
double  crown  of  the  foremost  Patriot  and  the  foremost  Martyr  of 
this  great  struggle  against  treason  and  rebellion. 

"With  the  concurrence  of  the  Standing  Committee,  I  submit  for 
your  adoption  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

Resolved,  By  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  that  we  are  un- 
willing to  enter  upon  the  business  of  our  annual  meeting  this  day  without 
having  placed  upon  record  some  formal  expression  of  the  profound  emo- 
tions which  have  been  excited  in  all  our  minds  and  in  all  oiu-  hearts,  by 
the  tidings  which  have  reached  us  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  more 
particularly  dui-ing  the  last  few  days ;  tidings  wliicli  at  one  moment  have 
thrillcil  us  witli  delight  by  the  glorious  assurance  that  an  uiMiatural  and 
abhorrent  rebellion  was  on  the  point  of  being  triumphantly  suppressed, 
and  which  at  the  next  moment  have  overwhelmed  us  with  grief  for  the 
loss  of  the  most  valued  and  most  important  life  in  our  whole  land  by  a 
foul  and  wicked  assassination. 

Eesolred,  That  the  fall  of  the  rebel  capital,  which  had  so  long  defied 
the  strenuous  assaults  of  the  Union  army,  followed  as  it  has  been  by  suc- 
cessive surrenders  of  the  rebel  forces,  calls  for  the  most  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments of  every  American  patriot ;  first,  to  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  who  in  his  good  time  has  vouchsafed  us  these  decisive  successes; 
aufl.  next,  to  Lieutenant-General  Grant  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under 
liis  command  for  their  persevering  and  heroic  conduct  and  courage ;  but 
that  we  cannot  for«;et  how  much  we  are  indebted  also  for  these  glorious 
results  to  President  Lincoln  .iikI  his  Cabinet,  who  have  su|HTint(ii(l(<l  the 
iiiilii;ii-y  as  well  as  the  ci\  il  |ioli(v  ol'  the  Government  during  our  great 
struiij^le  for  maintainiuij  the  American  Union. 
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Resolved,  That  in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  we  recognize 
as  atrocious  and  dreadful  a  crime  as  ever  stained  the  annals  of  any  age  or 
any  laud ;  that  his  loss  to  our  country  is  the  heaviest  which  could  have 
befallen  it ;  that  his  integrity,  fidelity,  and  patriotism,  his  moderation  and 
magnanimity,  and  his  untiring  and  successful  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Union  and  Liberty,  followed  as  they  have  been  by  a  murder  so  cruel  and 
so  wicked,  have  secured  for  him  a  place  in  American  history,  and  a  place 
in  every  loyal  heart  throughout  the  laud,  such  as  has  hitherto  been  held 
only  by  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

Resolved,  That  our  cordial  sympathies  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Seward  in  his  sufferings  from  the  inhuman  and  fiendish  assault 
which  has  been  made  upon  him  and  his  fiimily ;  that  we  pray  God  that 
he  may  live  to  witness  the  final  re-establishment  of  the  Union  for  which 
he  has  labored  so  ably  and  so  devotedly  ;  and  that,  as  a  humble  tribute  of 
our  regard  and  respect,  we  unanimously  enroll  him  among  the  honorary 
members  of  our  Society. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  all  good 
citizens  to  uphold  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  land  in  an  hour  like 
this ;  and  that  we  hereby  offer  to  President  Andrew  Johnson,  who  has 
succeeded  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  under  circumstances  so  impressive  and 
so  trying,  the  most  respectful  assurance  of  our  sympathy  and  confidence, 
with  our  best  wishes  for  his  personal  welfare  and  for  the  success  of  his 
administration. 


SIX  nUNDEEDTlI  BIRTHDAY  OF  DANTE. 

REMARKS  AT  A  MEETING   OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

MAY  11,  1865. 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago,  gentlemen,  we  thought  it  not 
unfit  to  recognize  the  commemoration,  in  Old  England,  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Shakspeare,  and 
to  enter  upon  our  records  a  passing  expression  of  our  sympathy 
with  all  who  were  engaged  in  paying  homage  to  the  memory  of 
that  marvellous  man.  No  other  birthday  of  a  kindred  character, 
I  am  aware,  can  have  equal  claims  upon  our  notice  with  that  birth- 
day. The  language  of  Shakspeare  is  our  own  language,  and  his 
native  land  is  the  native  land  of  our  fathers.  But  we  may  not 
wholly  forget,  that,  in  another  and  still  more  distant  clime,  there 
is  in  progress  at  this  very  hour  a  commemoration  of  the  six  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  a  great  poet,  who,  though 
far  less  fiimiliar  to  most  of  us  than  Shakspeare,  cannot  fail  to  be 
regarded  by  us  all  with  the  warmest  admiration  ;  a  poet,  who  — 
though  banished  from  his  own  city  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  its 
unhappy  civil  wars,  and  though  forbidden  to  return  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  republic  under  penalty  of  being  burnt  alive  — 
was  yet  no  sooner  in  his  grave,  than  all  Italy  felt  that  she  had  lost 
her  foremost  man;  a  great  Christian  poet,  who  was  not  merely 
the  father  of  modern  Italian  poetry,  luit  to  whom  tlu>  jioets  of  all 
countries  for  so  many  centuries  have  been  accustomeil  to  turn  with 
an  almost  filial  reverence,  and  who  has  been  happily  and  justly 
styled  the  morning  star  of  modern  literature.  Ntjr  can  wo  forget 
that  from  bis  native  land  came  forth  the  discoverers  of  our  own, 
and  that  his  language  was  substantially  that  of  Columbus  and 
[G04] 
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Yespucius.  Italy  has  many  titles  to  the  regard  and  sympathy  of 
lovers  of  literature  and  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  world. 
But  Americans  may  well  feel  a  special  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
her  welfare  and  her  honor,  and  particularly  at  a  moment  when 
she  is  just  entering  on  a  new  career  as  a  united  nation,  with  the 
birthplace  of  Dante  as  its  capital.  And  no  American,  I  am  sure, 
can  have  observed  without  emotion,  in  tiie  very  latest  accounts 
from  Europe,  that  the  Chamber  of  the  Italian  Deputies  was  in- 
stantly draped  in  mourning  on  the  announcement  of  the  deplorable 
event  which  has  deprived  our  country  of  an  honored  and  beloved 
chief  magistrate.  I  will  not  detain  you  by  any  further  remarks 
of  my  own  on  this  subject,  as  there  are  those  of  our  number 
whose  particular  province  and  privilege  it  is  to  deal  with  Dante 
and  his  "  Divhie  Comedy,"  if  any  thing  is  to  be  said  about  them 
here  on  this  occasion.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  open  the  way  for 
them  by  submitting  the  following  resolution,  under  the  authority 
of  our  Standing  Committee  :  — 

Resolved,  By  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  that  we  cannot  fail 
to  bear  in  mind  with  deep  interest  that  a  great  historical  and  literary  fes- 
tival is  this  day  in  progress  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Floreuce,  commemo- 
rative of  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Dante ;  that 
we  heartily  sympathize  with  all  who  are  uniting  to  pay  homage  to  the 
memory  and  the  genius  of  that  illustrious  Christian  poet ;  and  that  we 
rejoice  that  the  occurrence  of  so  memorable  a  jubilee  finds  Italy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  national  union,  for  which  so  many  of  her  noblest  sons 
have  long  and  ardently  labored,  and  from  which  she  confidently  anticipates 
a  revival  of  her  literary  and  historic  renown. 


THIBUTE   TO   GEOEGE   LIYERMOP.E. 

REMARKS    MADE    AT    A    MEETING    OF    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 

SEPTEMBER  14,  1865. 


I  NEED  not  say  to  you,  Gentlemen,  that  oiir  Society  has  sus- 
tahied  a  severe  loss  since  our  last  monthly  meeting.  Other  names 
have  disappeared  of  late,  in  but  too  rapid  succession,  from  our 
rolls,  which  have  enjoyed  a  wider  celebrity  from  their  association 
with  exalted  pul)lic  service,  or  with  eminent  literary  or  profes- 
sional success.  But  we  liave  been  called  to  part  with  no  name 
which  has  been  more  immediately  and  peculiarly  identihed.  with 
the  prosperity  and  progress  of  our  own  Society,  during  the  golden 
period  of  its  last  ten  years,  than  that  of  George  Livermore; 
and  we  owe  to  his  memory  the  largest  measure  of  respect  and 
gratitude. 

We  need  not  look  beyond  the  room  in  whicli  we  are  assembled, 
to  find  evidence  of  the  leading  part  which  he  took  in  what  may 
almost  be  called  the  reconstruction  of  our  Society.  No  one 
Avill  liave  forgotten,  that  from  his  hand,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1857,  we  received  the  key  that  -unlocked  to  us  this  beautiful 
library,  and  that  first  admitted  us  to  tbe  enjoyment  of  privileges 
which  each  succeeding  year  has  taught  us  to  value  more  and 
more  highly.  To  him,  beyond  all  doubt,  as  the  tried  and  trusted 
friend  of  our  munificent  benefactor,  and  as  one  of  his  chosen 
executors,  —  to  him  more  than  to  any  or  all  other  men  except 
]\Ir.  Dowse  himself,  are  we  indebted  at  once  for  the  original  pos- 
session of  these  cherished  treasures,  and  I'ni'  tlie  ricli  aj)i)oint- 
ments  and  liberal  endowments  by  which  they  were  accompanied 
and  followed. 
[  m\  J 
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I  was  myself  officially  in  the  way  of  witnessing  his  earnest 
interest  and  efficient  intervention,  from  the  first  confidential 
intimation  of  Mr.  Dowse's  views,  until  the  final  consummation 
of  tlie  noble  gift.  And,  though  his  modesty  at  that  day  shrunk 
from  any  formal  recognition  of  his  own  relation  to  the  transac- 
tion, I  should  be  wanting  in  fidelity  to  its  history,  were  I  to  omit 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  controlling  influence  which  he  seemed  to 
exercise  in  our  behalf.  Our  lamented  friend  was  accustomed 
always  to  speak  of  this  apartment,  in  which  he  justly  took  so 
much  pride,  as  finished  and  completely  furnished  ;  nothing  to  be 
taken  away,  and  nothing  to  be  added.  And  so,  indeed,  we  haye 
all  regarded  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  now  that  he  is  gone,  and 
his  familiar  and  welcome  presence  may  no  longer  be  looked  for 
among  us,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  something  wanting  to 
these  walls ;  that  there  is  a  void  to  be  supplied,  so  far  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  poor,  perishable  canvas  to  supply  it ;  and  I  trust 
that  at  no  distant  day  a  suitable  portrait  may  find  its  place  here, 
which  may  perpetuate  tlie  remembrance  of  that  effective  interven- 
tion, and  that  thoughtful  and  constant  care,  which  have  entitled 
the  name  of  George  Livermore  to  be  associated  with  that  of  his 
venerated  friend,  Thomas  Dowse,  in  connection  with  this  richest 
of  all  our  possessions. 

Our  obligations  to  Mr.  Livermore,  however,  have  by  no  means 
been  confined  to  those  resulting  from  his  relations  to  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Dowse  Library.  From  his  first  admission  on  the 
22d  of  November,  1849,  he  has  been  among  our  most  active  and 
useful  associates.  As  a  member  of  our  Standing  Committee  for 
many  years,  and  its  Chairman  for  more  than  one,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Publishing  Committee  of  our  beautiful  volumes  of 
Proceedings,  he  has  rendered  us  most  valuable  services.  Nor 
has  he  been  wanting  in  important  contributions  to  our  collections 
in  the  cause  of  history.  The  "  Historical  Research  respecting 
the  Opinions  of  the  Pounders  of  the  Republic  on  Negroes  as 
Slaves,  as  Citizens,  and  as  Soldiers,"  which  ho  read  at  the  August 
monthly  meeting  in  1862,  and  which  he  afterwards  printed  in  so 
many  attractive  forms,  and  distributed  widely  at  his  own  cost, 
would  alone  have  been  enough  to  secure  for  him  a  reputation 
which  any  of  us  might  envy. 
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Our  Society,  liowever,  I  am  aware,  can  claim  no  monopoly  in 
the  sorrow  which  Mr.  Livermore's  death  has  occasioned.  Boston 
has  lost  in  him  an  npright  and  intelligent  merchant.  Cambridge 
has  lost  in  him  a  useful  and  respected  citizen.  The  American 
Antiquarian  Society  has  lust  in  him  an  active  associate  and 
trusted  counsellor.  Tlie  Boston  Athengeum  and  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Library  have  lost  in  him  a  faithful  and  assiduous 
trustee.  The  Sunday  school  of  his  own  parish  have  lost  in  him 
a  devoted  instructor  and  superintendent.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  the  public  institution  in  this  neighborhood,  which 
has  not  been  directly  or  indirectly  indebted  to  him  for  personal 
services  or  valuable  contributions.  Ardent,  intelligent,  laborious, 
liberal,  pliilanthi-opic,  he  was  untiring  in  his  exertions  in  every 
field  of  usefulness  which  was  opened  to  him.  You  all  know  the 
zeal  he  displayed  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  during  the  last  four 
years ;  and  how  he  labored,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  at  the 
risk  and  even  at  the  positive  sacrifice  of  his  own  health,  to  pro- 
mote the  raising  of  troo})S,  to  stimulate  patriotic  action,  and  to 
uplujld  the  flag  of  his  country. 

Yet,  while  he  was  tlius  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  the 
service  of  others,  Mr.  Liverinore  had  special  pursuits  and  tastes 
of  his  own,  quite  aj)art  fi'oni  his  mercantile  connections,  to  which 
he  devoted  liis  hours  of  leisure  through  a  long  course  of  years, 
and  which  were  enough  of  themselves  to  secure  for  him  an 
enviable  distinction  and  a  cherished  remembrance.  His  beauti- 
fnl  library  —  with  its  remai-kable  collection  of  rare  editions  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  including  not  a  few  Bibles  which  had  the 
special  charm  of  having  belonged  to  illustrious  persons  of  other 
ages  and  other  lands,  and,  foremost  among  them  all,  the  Bible 
of  that  loved  and  loving  disciple  and  friend  of  Luther,  riiilip 
Melancthon — was  the  chief  source  of  his  own  pleasure,  as  it  was 
an  object  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  visited  him.  Nor 
can  any  one  forget  that  exquisite  bibliographical  taste  of  his, 
which  li;iil  been  kindled  by  a  })ersonal  acquaintance  with  Dibdiu 
himself;  which  had  been  nurtured  and  stimulated  l>y  famdiar 
association  with  the  beautiful  books  in  his  own  library,  or  in  the 
liltrarics  of  kindi-ed  spirits  in  this  or  in  other  States;  and  which 
he    so    ol't(.'ii    indulged    by   ])iTparing    a   i)rivate   edition    of  some 
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tract  of  liis  own,  or  of  some  reprint  of  a  rare  old  book  or  pam- 
phlet, in  a  style  which  will  always  render  it  a  gem  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  many  friends  whom  he  delighted  to  gratify  with 
a  presentation  copy. 

I  will  attempt  no  analysis  of  Mr.  Livermore's  personal  char- 
acter and  qualities,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  who  have  known 
him  longer  and  better  than  myself.  Admirable  tributes  have 
already  been  paid  him,  and  others  are  ready  to  be  paid  here  and 
elsewhere.  Vie  had  all  hoped  that  many  more  years  of  useful- 
ness were  still  in  store  for  him ;  but  we  may  apply  to  him  the 
exquisite  words  of  Jeremy  Taylor :  "  It  must  needs  be,  that  such 
a  man  must  die  when  he  ought  to  die ;  and  be  like  ripe  and 
pleasant  fruit  foiling  from  a  fair  tree,  and  gathered  into  baskets 
for  the  planter's  use."  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  regret, 
that  iinavoidable  absence  from  the  State  prevented  me  from 
uniting  in  the  last  honors  to  his  remains.  But  not  a  few  of  our 
officers  and  members  were  present  on  the  occasion  ;  and  you  will 
all  concur,  I  am  sure,  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  wiiich 
the  Standing  Committee  have  instructed  me  to  submit,  before 
proceeding  to  other  business  this  morning :  — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  deep  sorrow  we  make  record  of  the  death  of 
our  esteemed  associate,  George  Livermore,  Esq.,  whose  services  to  our 
Society  in  many  ways,  and  moi'e  especially  in  connection  with  our  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  of  the  Dowse  Library,  have  entitled  him  to  our 
most  respectful  and  grateful  remembrance. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  appoint  one  of  our  num- 
ber to  prepare  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Livermore,  for  the  next,  or  an  early, 
volume  of  our  Proceedings. 
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REMARKS    MADE   AT   A   MEETING    OF   THE    MASSACHUSETTS    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 

APRIL   3,   1866. 


I  CANNOT  but  remember  to-night,  gentlemen,  that  as  I  was  leav- 
ing this  room  a  few  moments  before  the  adjournment  of  our  last 
monthly  meeting,, on  the  8th  of  March,  in  order  to  accompany 
a  part  of  my  family  on  a  journey  from  which  I  came  home  but  a 
day  or  two  since,  I  turned  back  to  the  accustomed  seat  of  our 
eminent  and  excellent  first  Vice-President  to  ask  him  once  more 
to  take  the  chair  which  he  had  so  often  and  so  worthily  occupied 
before.  He  had  always  been  so  punctual  in  his  attendance  here, 
that  I  took  it  for  granted,  without  inquiry,  that  he  would  be  forth- 
coming at  my  call.  It  proved  that  he  was  not  present  on  that 
occasion.  But  little  did  any  of  us  dream  then,  that  tlie  })lace 
which  had  known  him  so  long  was  to  know  him  no  more  for  ever, 
and  that  we  were  so  soon  to  lose  from  our  cherished  companion- 
ship, here  and  elsewhere,  one  to  whose  life  and  labors  we  were  so 
deeply  indebted,  and  in  wliose  well-earned  renown  we  all  felt  so 
nnich  interest  and  so  much  pride.  Hardly  a  week,  however,  had 
elapsed  from  that  day,  before  a  telegraphic  announcement  i*eachcd 
me  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  that  our  accomplished  and 
distinguished  friend  had  passed  away,  and  that  before  1  couhl  be 
here  to  unite  with  you  in  l)aying  the  last  tribute  to  his  remains, 
they  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  grave.  I  need  not  assure 
you  liow  proudly  I  siiould  have  availed  myself  of  the  privilege  of 
bearing  a  ])ortion  of  his  ])all,  as  the  representative  of  tliis  Society, 
had  that  honoi'aljle  assignment  I'duiiil  me  at  home,  or  how  ghid  I 
am  now  t(j  havt;  returned  in  season  to  take  part  with  you  in  these 

ceremonies  of  commemoration. 
[670] 
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Let  me  not  call  them  ceremonies,  —  for  there  will  be  nothing 
ceremonious,  nothing  merely  formal,  I  am  sure,  in  what  may  be 
said  or  done  here  this  evening  in  memory  of  our  lamented  asso- 
ciate. He  was  the  last  man  to  desire  ceremonies  in  his  own 
honor,  or  to  inspire  others  witli  a  disposition  to  deal  coldly  and 
formally  with  his  name  and  fame.  Indeed,  there  were  few  things, 
as  you  all  know,  more  characteristic  of  Jared  Sparks  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  uniformly  shrunk  from  any  assertion  or  any 
recognition  of  his  own  unquestioned  title  to  celebrity.  He  was 
never  tired  of  recognizing  the  claims  of  others  to  distinction,  or 
of  paying  tribute  to  whomsoever  tribute  was  due,  whether  among 
the  dead  or  among  the  living.  His  whole  life — I  had  almost 
said  —  was  spent  in  doing  honor  to  others.  But  for  himself  he 
seemed  content  with  the  quiet  consciousness  of  having  labored 
diligently,  faithfully,  devotedly,  successfully,  through  a  career 
of  varied  fortunes  and  many  early  discouragements,  in  the  cause 
of  education  and  letters,  and  of  having  contributed  what  he  could 
to  the  illustration  of  the  great  names  and  great  deeds  of  his 
country's  history. 

And  who,  we  may  well  ask  to-night, —  who  has  contributed 
more  than  he  —  who  has  contributed  so  much  as  he — to  that 
illustration  ?  Not  a  few  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  field  of 
American  authorship  have  prosecuted  their  historical  researches, 
and  found  the  heroes  of  their  story,  in  distant  realms  and  in  a 
remote  past.  But  it  has  been  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  ca- 
reer, that  it  has  been  occupied  exclusively  with  topics  connected 
with  his  native  land.  In  the  crowded  gallery  of  portraits  wliicli 
have  owed  their  execution,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  untiring 
industry  of  Dr.  Sparks,  and  which  include  so  great  a  variety 
of  character  and  so  wide  a  range  of  service,  there  is  not  one,  I 
believe,  which  is  not  associated,  prominently  if  not  exclusively, 
with  the  colonial  or  the  national  history  of  our  own  country.  Nor 
can  any  one  write  that  history,  now  or  hereafter,  without 
acknowledging  a  deep  indebtedness  at  every  step  to  his  unwearied 
researches.  Abandoning,  as  he  did,  only  within  a  few  years  past, 
as  the  infirmities  of  age  began  to  steal  upon  him,  his  long  cher- 
ished purpose  of  preparing  a  formal  narrative  of  our  great  Revo- 
lutionary period,  he  might  yet  well  have  congratulated  himself, 
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if  liis  modesty  had  suffered  him  to  do  so,  that  he  had  quarried 
the  materials  with  whieh  others  are  building,  and  witii  which 
others  must  always  continue  to  build.  Certainly,  no  more 
thorough  or  more  valual^le  investigation  of  all  that  pertains  to 
that  transcendent  period  of  American  history  has  ever  been  made, 
or  is  likely  to  be  made,  thau  that  of  which  the  abounding  fruits 
were  given  to  the  world  in  his  Life  and  Writings  of  Washington, 
in  his  Life  and  Writings  of  Franklin,  and  in  the  numerous  lesser 
biographies  with  which  he  has  enriched  our  historic  literature. 
Bringing  to  whatever  he  undertook  a  sturdy  strength  of  mind 
and  body,  a  full  measure  of  practical  common  sense,  faculties  of 
perception  and  comprehension  which  more  than  made  up  jn  pre- 
cision and  grasp  for  any  thing  which  may  have  been  wanting  in 
quickness  or  keenness,  a  marvellous  love  of  work,  a  patience  and 
perseverance  of  research  which  nothing  could  fatigue  or  elude, 
he  pursued  his  inquiries  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  advocate,  but 
weighed  the  results  and  pronounced  the  decision  with  the  calm 
discrimination  of  a  judge.  The  simplicity  of  his  style  was  a 
faithful  index  of  the  simplicity  of  his  whole  character.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  nature  which  tempted  him  to  seek  brilliancy 
at  the  expense  of  truth.  He  had  as  little  capacity  as  taste  for 
indulging  in  rhetorical  exaggerations  or  embellishments.  No 
man  was  ever  freer  from  unjust  prejudices  or  unjust  j)artialities. 
No  man  ever  sought  more  earnestly  to  do  justice  to  his  subject 
without  displaying  himself  or  es])ousing  a  side.  And  thus  his 
historical  writings  will  be  respected  and  consulted  in  all  time  to 
come  as  the  highest  and  best  authority  in  regard  to  the  men,  the 
facts,  and  the  events  to  which  they  relate. 

Let  me  recall,  in  this  connection,  the  language  of  Washington 
Irving  in  a  letter  to  myself,  written  while  he  was  still  engaged  in 
composing  that  brilliant  biography  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
Avhich  was  the  crowning  glory  of  his  own  literary  life  :  "  I  doubt," 
said  he,  "whether  the  woild  will  ever  get  a  more  full  and  correct 
idea  of  Washington  llian  is  i'urnished  by  Sj)arks\s  collection  of 
his  letters,  with  the  accompanying  notes  and  illustrations,  and  the 
preliminary  biography."  "  From  the  examination  I  have  given 
to  the  correspoiulence  of  Washington,"  he  continued,  "  in  the 
archives  of  the  JState  DepurtniiMit,  it  ap{)cars  to  me  that  Sparks 
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has  executed  his  task  of  selection,  arrangement,  and  copious 
iUustration,  with  great  judgment  and  discrimination,  and  with 
consnmmate  fidelity  to  the  essential  purposes  of  history.  His 
intelligent  and  indefatigable  labors  in  tliis  and  otlier  fields  of 
American  history  are  of  national  and  incalculable  importance. 
Posterity  will  do  justice  to  them  and  him." 

But  Mr.  Irving  did  not  confine  his  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
labors  and  achievements  of  our  lamented  associate  to  private 
correspondence.  He  concludes  the  preface  to  his  own  admirable 
work  with  the  following  noble  acknowledgment :  "  I  have  also 
made  frequent  use  of  '  Washington's  Writings,'  as  published  by 
Mr.  Sparks ;  a  careful  collation  of  many  of  them,  with  the  origi- 
nals, having  convinced  me  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  col- 
lection and  of  the  safety  with  which  it  may  be  relied  upon  for 
historical  purposes  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  bear  this  testimony  to 
the  essential  accuracy  of  one  whom  I  consider  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  to  our  national  literature  ;  and  to  whose  writings  and 
researches  I  acknowledge  myself  largely  hidebted  throughout 
my  work." 

Nor  can  I  forget  how  emphatically  this  testimony  was  echoed 
by  our  illustrious  associate,  Edward  Everett,  whose  eloquent  voice 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  do  without  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this.  In  acknowledging  an  especial  obligation  to  Mr.  Sparks,  in 
the  introduction  of  the  Memoir  of  Washington  which,  at  the  re-, 
quest  of  Lord  Macaulay,  he  contributed  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  he  says  as  follows :  "  No  one  can  have  occasion  to 
write  or  speak  on  the  life  of  Washington,  however  compendiously, 
without  finding  constant  occasion  to  repeat  the  acknowledgment 
of  Mr.  Irving,  who  justly  places  him  '  among  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  our  national  literature.'" 

But  I  need  not  have  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  the  dead. 
There  are  those  among  the  living  whom  I  see  around  me  at  tliis 
moment  who  can  do  ample  justice  to  our  departed  friend  in  all 
the  various  stages  of  his  long  and  valuable  life,  —  who  can  bear 
witness  to  the  courage  and  constancy  with  wliich  he  encountered 
and  overcame  the  disadvantages  of  his  early  years ;  to  his  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  as  a  student,  to  his  ability  and  devotion  as  a 
Professor,  and  as  President,  of  the  University  which  he  loved  so 
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well ;  to  his  genei-ous  readiness  to  assist  others  who  were  engaged 
in  historical  pursuits,  and  to  his  gratitude  to  all  who  assisted  him; 
to  his  moral  and  religious  character,  and  to  those  sterling  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart  which  so  endeared  him  to  his  associates 
and  friends. 

And  here  before  me,  too,  are  witnesses  more  impressive  and 
emi)luitic  than  any  voices  either  of  the  dead  or  of  the  living.  This 
multitudinous  accumulation  of  volumes  on  our  table,  hardly  less 
than  a  hundred  in  number,  —  nearly  all  of  them  his  own  gift  to 
our  library,  all  of  them  his  own  gift  to  American  literature, — 
what  a  life  of  labor  do  they  not  bespeak  !  To  what  rich  re- 
sources and  earnest  researches,  to  what  varied  accomplishments 
and  noble  achievements,  do  they  not  bear  testimony !  Of  what 
an  enviable  and  enduring  association  of  his  own  name  with 
the  names  of  the  heroes  of  our  history,  and  more  especially 
with  that  pre-eminent  and  peerless  name  which  is  to  live  longest 
in  the  memory  of  mankind,  are  they  not  at  once  the  ample  price 
and  the  assured  pledge ! 

Without  another  word,  gentlemen,  I  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion, by  authority  of  the  Standing  Committee,  the  following  re- 
solutions :  — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Jared  Sparks  this  Society  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  valued  and  distin.^uished  members,  whose  private  virtues  and 
whose  literary  achievements  have  alike  entitled  him  to  our  respect  and 
admiration. 

Resolved,  That  the  contributions  of  our  lamented  associate  to  the 
history  of  our  country  have  been  exceeded  in  amount  and  value  by 
those  of  no  other  man  among  the  living  or  the  dead,  and  that  we  cannot 
doubt  that  posterity  will  confirm  the  judgment  of  Irving  and  Everett 
in  pronouncing  him  "one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  American 
Literature." 
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A  SPEECH  MADE  AT  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,   NEW  YORK,  MAY  10,  1866. 


I  KNOW  too  well,  Mr.  President,  the  value  of  time  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this  to  allow  myself  to  trespass  long  on  your  indul- 
gence tliis  morning.  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  conscience,  how- 
ever, to  decline  altogether  the  repeated  requests  of  your  Executive 
Committee  that  I  would  take  some  part  in  these  Anniversary 
exercises.  Indeed,  I  should  have  felt  myself  quite  unworthy  of 
being  numbered  among  the  Vice-Presidents  of  this  noblest  of  all 
Societies,  had  I  willingly  absented  myself  from  your  Jubilee 
to-day.  Why,  what  a  Jubilee  it  is,  my  friends,  and  how  eminently 
worthy  of  observance  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  mankind  !  What  other  Jubilee,  —  moral,  social,  literary,  politi- 
cal, national,  —  what  other  Jubilee  is  there  to  be  compared  with 
it,  in  view  of  the  enduring  influence  and  far-reaching  extent  of 
the  work  which  it  commemorates  ?  What  other  association  of 
men  has  a  right  to  indulge  in  the  same  measure  of  joy  and  exulta- 
tion which  belongs  to  those,  who  can  look  back  on  fifty  years 
of  faithful  and  successful  labor  in  publishing  and  circulating  the 
Word  of  Cxod  ? 

I  have  often  before,  Mr.  President,  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  doings  of  this  Society  even  in  a  single  year,  as  I  have  found 
them  described  in  some  one  of  its  Annual  Reports,  and  as  I  have 
reflected  on  the  influence  which  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Bibles  wliich  liave  been  dis- 
tributed through  its  agency  during  a  single  revolution  of  the 
seasons.  But  as  I  contemplate  to-day  the  aggregate  results  of 
the  full  half-century  which  has  elapsed  since  its  original  institu- 
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tiou  ;  as  I  look  at  the  statements  which  have  been  made  up  for 
us  by  your  faithful  Secretaries,  and  mark  the  grand  sum  total 
of  the  facts  and  figures ;  as  I  think  of  more  than  twenty-one 
millions  of  volumes,  containing  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  scattered  broadcast  over  the  world,  wherever  there 
was  an  eye  to  read  them,  a  hand  to  receive  tliem,  or  a  heart  to  un- 
derstand them,  —  I  confess  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  human  effort  or  hvunan  accomplishment  more  wortliy 
of  being  the  subject  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  God,  and  of 
triumphant  celebration  among  men.  Oh,  my  friends !  if  we  could 
ascertain  at  this  moment  something  of  the  secret  history  of  those 
twenty-one  millions  of  volumes ;  if  we  could  trace  them  back  to 
the  hands  into  which  they  first  fell,  and  follow  them  down  through 
all  their  successive  uses  and  ownerships ;  if  we  could  track  tliem 
wherever  they  have  gone,  over  sea  and  over  land,  many  of  them 
into  the  abodes  of  want  and  wretchedness,  many  of  them  into 
remote  and  barbarous  lands,  not  a  few  of  them  into  scenes  of 
peril  on  the  stormy  deep,  many  of  tliem  into  scenes  of  conflict 
and  carnage  on  the  battle-fields  of  our  own  land,  in  that  great 
struggle  which,  we  thank  God,  has  resulted  in  the  rescue  of  our 
Union  ;  if  we  could  bring  all  these  volumes  within  a  single  view, 
and  perceive  at  a  glance  how  many  hearts  they  have  gladdened 
and  elevated,  how  many  homes  they  have  cheered  and  blessed, 
how  many  souls  they  have  lighted  and  lifted  on  tlieir  way  to  the 
skies,  how  many  noble  lives  tiiey  have  inspired  and  animated,  how 
many  heroic  deaths  they  have  consoled  and  comforted,  —  what  a 
sublime  record  would  be  presented  to  us !  What  is  there  in  all 
the  regions  of  romance,  or  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  drama, 
that  would  equal  it  in  interest  ?  What  is  there  in  all  the  boasted 
achievements  of  real  life  that  would  approach  it  in  importance  ? 

Beyond  all  doubt,  my  friends,  we  are  dealing  here  to-day  with 
the  great  enginery  of  the  world's  progress,  with  tlu;  greatest  of 
all  iiisirumentalities  for  social  advancement  as  well  as  for  indi- 
vitlual  salvation.  Personally  or  politically,  whether  as  States 
and  nations  or  as  iii(li\i(lual  nit-n  and  women,  we  can  do  with- 
out any  thing,  and  without  every  thing,  better  than  without 
111.!  IJilili'.  \\\'  could  spare  Homer  from  ancient  literature;  wo 
could  spare  Shakspcare,  and  Milton,  too,  from  modern  literature ; 
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and  there  would  still  be  sometliiug,  there  would  still  be  much, 
left.  But  what  an  eclipse  would  be  experienced,  what  an  aching 
void  would  be  felt,  were  there  no  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  no  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John,  no  Psalms  of  David,  no  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  no 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  !  Where  would  this  world  of  ours 
have  found  itself  by  this  time,  had  those  Divine  and  matchless 
voices  never  been  vouchsafed  to  us?  Into  what  lower  deeps, 
beyond  the  lowest  depths  which  have  ever  yet  been  imagined,  of 
superstition  and  sensuality,  of  vice  and  villany  and  barbarism, 
would  it  not  have  been  plunged  !  How  should  we  have  realized  in 
such  a  case  the  full  import  of  that  agony  which  one  of  the  old 
prophets  intended  to  portray  in  those  memorable  words :  "  Be- 
hol'd,  the  days  come  that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a 
famine  of  bread,  not  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words 
of  the  Lord.  And  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  north  even  to  the  east,  they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it !  "  God  in  his  mercy 
spare  our  own  land  from  such  a  famine  as  that !  Better  were  it 
for  lis  to  endure  war,  or  pestilence,  or  any  other  variety  of  famine, 
than  a  famine  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

Wliy,  there  are  single  books  of  the  Bible  —  there  are  single 
chapters  of  the  Bible  —  nay,  there  are  single  verses  of  the  Bible, 
which  are  worth  all  that  was  ever  written  or  uttered,  before  or 
since,  by  human  pens  or  human  lips.  How  well  did  the  poet 
Cowper  say,  in  one  of  his  charming  familiar  letters,  —  it  was  to 
Lady  Hesketh,  I  believe,  —  "  '  He  that  believeth  on  me  is  passed 
from  death  unto  life,'  though  it  be  as  plain  a  sentence  as  words 
can  form,  has  more  beauties  in  it  than  all  the  labors  antiquity  can 
boast  of!"  "Read  me,  read  me,"  said  Oliver  Cromwell,  on  his 
death-bed,  "  those  verses  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Ei)istle 
to  the  Philippians,  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  having  learned, 
in  wliatsoever  state  he  was,  therewith  to  be  content,  for  he  could 
do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strengthened  him.  That  Scri|> 
ture,"  said  the  dying  hero,  "  did  once  save  my  life,  when  my 
eldest  son  died,  which  went  as  a  dagger  to  my  heart ;  indeed  it 
did."  And  each  one  of  you,  my  friends,  I  doubt  not,  will  readily 
recall  other  texts  with  which  there  are  similar  associations.  In- 
deed, there  is  hardly  any  one  to  whom  the  Bible  is  at  all  familiar 
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or  at  all  precious,  who  has  not  some  favorite  chapter  or  verse 
which  is  the  very  life  and  joy  of  his  soul. 

But  I  may  not  detain  you  a  moment  longer  with  these  general 
remarks.  Let  me  only  express  the  hope,  that  in  some  degree 
commensurate  with  the  value  we  place  on  our  own  Bibles,  will 
be  our  willingness  to  contribute  toward  sending  the  Bible  to 
others.  I  rejoice,  Mr.  President,  that  your  Jubilee  is  not  to  pass 
off  in  mere  empty  words  of  congratulation  and  compliment,  but 
that  you  have  resolved  to  signalize  it  by  at  least  two  works  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance,  —  one  of  them,  the  sending  of 
the  Bible  to  the  freedmen  of  our  own  land  and  the  replenishing 
the  supply  of  Bibles  throughout  the  whole  desolated  and  famish- 
ing South ;  the  other,  the  publication,  by  a  process  than  which 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Arabian  Nights  more  marvellous  or  more 
magical,  of  that  Arabic  version  of  the  sacred  Volume,  by  which 
it  is  to  be  brought  home  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
people,  in  those  very  regions  of  the  earth  in  which  its  great 
scenes  were  originally  transacted.  And  now,  if  there  are  men^ 
or  women,  or  children,  within  reach  of  my  voice,  who  have  not 
already  contributed  something  —  it  may  be  of  their  abundance, 
or  it  may  be  of  their  penury,  their  two  mites,  if  nothing  more  — 
towards  these  noble  ends,  I  trust  that  this  occasion  will  bo  the 
means  of  calling  their  attention  to  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
alike  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  us  all. 

Let  me  hope,  too,  that  when  another  Jubilee  anniversary  shall 
be  celebrated,  long  after  most  of  us  shall  have  gone  to  our  account, 
it  may  ])rove  that  the  next  half-century  will  have  been  even  more 
abundant  in  labors  in  this  great  cause  than  that  which  has  now 
closed,  and  that  the  whole  Christian  people  of  our  laud  will  see 
to  it  that  those  labors  are  not  restrained  or  restricted  by  any  defi- 
ciency of  means  in  your  treasury.  I  would  not  under-estimate 
{he  importance  of  other  societies,  —  the  Tract  Societies,  and  Sun- 
day-school Unions,  and  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Boards, 
which  are  engaged  in  kindred  eflbrts  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
glori(nis  day  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the 
eartii  as  the  waters  cover  tlie  seas.  God  bless  and  ]>rosper  them 
all!  Ibit  •■veil  as  the  Hibh;  stands  alone,  in  measureless  supe- 
riority, in  peerless  ju-e-emiuence,  above  all  other  books,  so  have 
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the  societies  which  are  devoted  to  its  publication  and  distribution, 
pure  and  simple,  without  note  or  comment,  a  paramount  claim 
upon  the  support,  the  sympathy,  the  cordial  co-operation,  of  all 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  my  friends,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
agreeable  duty  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  on  this  occasion, 
that  we  do  not  forget  to-day,  that  during  the  whole  existence  of 
this  Society,  it  has  enjoyed  the  constant  and  friendly  co-operation 
of  that  great  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  which  was  the 
immediate  forerunner  and  exemplar  of  our  own,  and  whose  labors 
and  accomplishments  have  been  far  greater  than  those  we  are 
assembled  to  commemorate.  Whatever  other  bonds  of  sympathy 
between  us  and  our  old  mother  country  may  have  been  weakened 
or  sundered,  —  and  we  trust  they  will  all  be  restored  in  their  full 
strength  at  no  distant  day,  —  let  us  rejoice  that  we  still  read  and 
circulate  the  same  Bible,  in  the  same  noble  tongue,  in  the  same 
majestic  version.  And  most  gladly  do  we  hail  the  presence  on 
this  occasion  of  the  delegates  from  that  mother  land  and  that 
mother  society.  There  are  delegates  here,  too,  from  the  neigh- 
boring British  colonies.  And  I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  at 
least  one  delegate,  also,  from  that  sunny  land  from  which  came 
the  precious  Huguenot  blood,  which  so  many  of  us  are  proud  to 
feel  mingling  at  this  moment  witli  other  currents  in  our  own 
veins,  and  which  quickened  the  pulses  of  the  first  two  illustrious 
Presidents  of  this  Society,  Elias  Boudinot  and  John  Jay.  I  am 
sure  you  are  all  eager  to  manifest  your  gratification  at  the  pres- 
ence of  these  honored  and  welcome  guests,  and  that  you  will  adopt 
by  acclamation  the  resolution  which  it  is  now,  in  conclusion,  my 
privilege  to  offer  :  — 

Resolved,  That  we  welcome  to  our  Jubilee,  with  warm  hearts  and  with 
cordial  greetings,  the  representatives  of  sister  institutions  from  England, 
France,  Canada,  and  elsewhere;  and  that  they  be  requested  to  communi- 
cate to  their  respective  societies  this  assurance  of  our  Christian  fellowship 
and  international  efforts  to  send  abroad  the  Bible  "  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations." 


THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  SCOTT. 

REMARKS    MADE    AT    A    MEETING    OF    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 

JUNE  14,  1866. 


You  can  hardly  have  forgotten,  gentlemen,  that  a  few  years 
since  the  name  of  Winfield  Scott  was  placed  by  acclamation  on 
our  Honorary  Roll.  It  was  the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  this 
Society  had  ever  dispensed  with  the  formalities  of  a  ballot  and  the 
delay  of  a  previous  nomination.  The  veteran  soldier  had  just 
then  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  the  active  duties  of  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States ;  and  a  career  of 
public  service,  whicli  for  more  than  half  a  century  had  been 
crowded  with  conspicuous  acts  of  courage  and  patriotism,  was 
at  length  brought  to  a  close.  That  career  is  familiar  to  us  all. 
Its  brilliant  opening  scenes  at  Queenstown,  at  Fort  George,  at 
Chippewa,  and  at  Lundy's  Lane,  —  though  but  few  are  now  left 
to  recall  the  impression  they  produced  upon  the  living  heart, — 
can  never  be  contemplated  on  the  page  of  history  without  a  fresh 
tlirill  of  admiration.  Nor  can  any  one  withhold  at  least  an  equal 
tribute  of  admiration  from  those  crowning  exploits  of  his 
maturor  military  life,  which  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  Mexico. 

Yet,  signal  as  the  services  of  General  Scott  have  been  as  a 
soldier,  his  civil  services  and  civil  triumphs  have  been  no  less 
signal.  Again  and  again  lie  has  been  intrusted  with  dii)lomatic 
functions  of  the  most  important  and  delicate  character ;  and  he 
has  uniformly  discharged  them  in  a  manner  to  conunand  tlie 
approbation  of  the  Government  and  the  applause  of  thi-  whole 
people.  Twice,  at  least,  —  once  on  the  North-easter ii  liouiul.uy 
ill  1>>;5'.',  and  onee  on  tiie  Nortii-west  in  18.VJ,  —  lie  lias  savtMl  the 
peace  of  the  country,  when  it  was  in  the  most  imminent  peril. 
[G80J 
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Nor  is  it  foreign  war  only  which  has  been  averted  by  his  wise 
and  efficient  intervention.  To  him,  certainly,  as  much  as  to 
any  other  one  man,  it  was  owing,  that  the  nullification  plot  of 
1832  was  prevented  from  ripening  into  outright  rebellion,  and 
that  the  great  battle  of  the  Union  was  postponed  to  a  later 
generation.  Meantime  his  prudence  and  his  humanity  had 
found  still  another  field  for  their  disjjlay  in  the  memorable 
removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

No  more  eloquent  or  more  enviable  tribute  has  ever  been  won 
by  a  military  chief,  than  that  which  was  paid  to  General  Scott, 
in  this  connection,  by  the  late  William  EUery  Channing :  "  To 
this  distinguished  man  "  (said  he,  in  a  lecture  on  war,  in  1839) 
"  belongs  the  rare  honor  of  uniting  with  military  energy  and 
daring  the  spirit  of  a  philanthropist.  His  exploits  in  the  field, 
which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  our  soldiers,  have  been 
obscured  by  the  purer  and  more  lasting  glory  of  a  pacificator, 
and  a  friend  of  mankind.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  inter- 
course of  civilized  with  barbarous  or  half-civilized  communities, 
we  doubt  whether  a  brighter  page  can  be  found  than  that  which 
records  his  agency  in  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees.  As  far  as 
the  wrongs  done  to  this  race  can  be  atoned  for.  General  Scott 
has  made  the  expiation.  In  his  recent  mission  to  the  disturbed 
borders  of  our  country,  he  has  succeeded,  not  so  mjich  by  policy, 
as  by  the  nobleness  and  generosity  of  his  character,  by  moral 
influences,  by  the  earnest  conviction  with  which  he  has  enforced, 
on  all  with  whom  he  has  had  to  do,  the  obligations  of  patriotism, 
justice,  humanity,  and  religion.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
among  us  a  man  who  has  won  a  purer  fame ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  offer  this  tribute,  because  I  would  do  something,  no  matter 
how  little,  to  hasten  the  time  when  the  spirit  of  Christian 
humanity  shall  be  accounted  an  essential  attribute  and  the 
brightest  ornament  of  a  pul)lic  man. 

"  He  returns  to  Washington,"  continued  Dr.  Channing,  "  and 
is  immediately  ordered  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  to  take  charge  of 
the  very  difficult  and  hazardous  task  to  his  own  fame,  of  rcmov- 
ino;  those  savag-es  from  their  native  land.  Some  of  his  best 
friends  regretted  most  sincerely  that  he  had  been  ordered  on  this 
service ;  and,  knowing  the  disposition  of  the  world  to  cavil  and 
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complain  without  cause,  had  great  apprehensions  that  he  would 
lose  a  portion  of  the  popularity  he  had  acquired  by  his  distin- 
guished success  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  But  behold  the 
manner  in  which  this  last  work  has  been  performed !  There  is 
so  much  of  noble  generosity  of  character  about  Scott,  independ- 
ent of  his  skill  and  bravery  as  a  soldier,  that  his  life  has  really 
been  one  of  romantic  beauty  and  interest." 

One  can  hardly  read  this  exquisite  eulogy,  —  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  would  be  everywhere  accepted  as  an 
umpire  without  appeal  uj)on  any  question  of  humanity  or  philan- 
thropy,—  without  recalling  the  lines  which  Addison,  a  century 
and  a  half  before,  had  composed,  in  honor  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  which  we  all  could  wish  had  been  as  well  de- 
served by  him  as  by  our  own  departed  hero  :  — 

"  Unbounded  courage  and  compassion  joined, 
Tempering  eacli  other  in  tlie  victor's  mind, 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good  and  great, 
And  make  the  hero  and  the  man  complete." 

The  opening  of  the  great  Civil  War  through  which  we  have 
just  passed,  found  General  Scott  broken  in  health  and  strength, 
and  weighed  down  by  the  infirmities  of  age.  He  was  still, 
however,  at  the  head  of  the  American  Army,  and,  though  a 
Virginian  by  birth,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  Southern  relatives 
and  friends,  he  never  faltered  for  an  instant  in  his  devoted  loy- 
alty to  the  Union.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  doubted  or  forgotten  that 
througli  Ills  prudence  and  patriotism,  and  his  untiring  vigilance 
and  energy,  the  safety  of  the  Capital  was  assured,  and  the 
inauguration  of  Pi-esident  Lincoln  secured  from  interruption. 

Retiring  from  the  active  duties  of  Commander-in-chief  in 
Octoljer,  18G1,  General  Scott  has  been  by  no  means  idle  during 
the  four  years  and  a  half  which  have  since  elapsed.  Two  volumes 
of  Autobiography  which,  —  though  they  exhibit  not  a  few  of  the 
least  attractive  elements  of  his  character,  and  could  hardly  be 
cited  io  piove  that,  as  Dryden  says  of  another  in  his  "Annus 
Miral)ilis,"  lie  was  "  born,  Ciesar-like,  to  write  and  act  great 
deeds" — are  yet  re])lete  with  interesting  and  instructive  passages 
of  uiiliijiial  ami  (if  personal  history,  have  been  composed  and  i)ul)- 
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lished  by  Inra  during  this  period  ;  —  while  his  counsel  and  expe- 
rience have  been  constantly  at  the  service  of  the  Government, 
and  have  more  than  once  been  called  for  under  most  impressive 
circumstances.  The  personal  visit  of  President  Lincoln  to  West 
Point,  to  consult  the  retired  Commander-in-chief,  at  the  most 
critical  moment  of  the  war,  is  still  fresh  in  all  our  memories, 
and  no  higher  testimony  could  have  been  given  of  the  exalted 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who  were  officially 
responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

General  Scott  was  by  no  means  free  from  the  foibles  which 
proverbially  belong  to  the  heroic  temperament.  His  words  were 
not  always  as  wise  and  well  considered  as  his  acts,  nor  his 
reasons  as  sound  and  sagacious  as  his  conclusions.  But  in  a 
long  life  of  varied  and  unintermitted  service,  he  never  failed  to 
do  the  right  thing  at  tjie  right  time,  and  to  do  it  with  a  will  and 
to  a  purpose.  His  noble  form  and  commanding  presence  will  be 
remembered  by  all  who  have  ever  seen  him,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  verdict  of  posterity  will  confirm  the  judgment  of  the 
present  hour,  that,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  few  grander 
figures  have  adorned  the  history  of  our  country.  Had  he  lived 
until  yesterday,  he  would  have  completed  his  eightieth  year,  hav- 
ing been  born  near  Petersburgh,  Virginia,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1786.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  him  and  converse  with 
him  at  New  York  as  lately  as  the  9th  of  May,  —  the  day  before 
he  embarked  for  West  Point  to  die  amid  the  scenes  which  had 
been  most  dear  to  him  in  life,  and  which  he  most  desired  should 
be  the  last  on  which  his  eyes  should  look.  And  though  the  in- 
firmities of  age  had  bowed  and  bent  that  lion-like  frame,  and 
quenched  something  of  the  fire  of  that  eagle  eye,  his  heart  was 
still  full  of  patriotic  wishes  for  his  beloved  country,  and  his  only 
impatience  seemed  to  be  that  he  could  render  her  no  further'  ser- 
vice. I  cannot  forget,  in  this  presence,  the  kind  and  eager  in- 
quiries he  made  then,  and  on  many  previous  occasions,  for  the 
heal  til  of  an  esteemed  fellow-soldier  of  his  youth,  whom  we  are 
proud  to  recognize  as  the  first  Vice-President  of  our  own  Society. 
Kor  can  I  conclude  this  imperfect  tribute  to  his  memory  without 
reading,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  all  pardon  me  for  doing,  the  letter 
in  which,  some  years  previously,  he  had  acknowledged  the  receipt 
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of  the  volume  of  our  Proceedings,  which  I  had  sent  him,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  election  as  one  of  our  Honorary  members 
on  the  14th  of  November,  1861. 

Elizaheth,  N.J.,  April  22,  1862. 
IMy  dear  Friend,  —  But  that  I  hold  a  pen  with  difficulty  (from  a  hurt  in  the 
right  iiand),  I  should  have  made' a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  —  a  comi)liment  the  more  pleas- 
ing, having  been  moved  by  one  dear  friend  (R.  C.  W.),  the  President ;  seconded  by 
another,  my  excellent  brother -soldier  (Colonel  A.),  and  unanimously  adopted 
(though  out  of  order)  by  the  meeting.  The  record  of  the  flattering  transaction 
found  in  the  recent  volume  of  the  Society  —  "Proceedings  from  1860-1862,"  — 
wliich  you  have  just  kindly  sent  to  me,  gives  to  the  book  a  priceless  value  in  the 
estimation  of  myself  and  children. 

Joining  in  all  your  patriotic  wishes  and  prayers,  I  remain  ever 

Truly  yours, 

WDsFIELD   SCOTT. 
Hon.  R.  C.  WiNTHROP. 


I 


GEORGE  PEABODY. 


REMARKS  MADE  AT  THE  BANQUET  GIVEN  TO  GENERAL  GRANT  AND  THE  TRUSTEES 
OF  THE  PEABODY  EDUCATION  FUND,  NEW  YORK,  MARCH  22,  1867. 


Mr.  Peabody,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  I  trust  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  claiming  your  attention  for  a  single  moment.  The 
hour  is  at  hand  when  this  distinguished  company  is  to  separate, 
and  when  the  brilliant  occasion  which  we  have  so  much  enjoyed 
will  exist  only  in  those  grateful  remembrances  of  the  past  which 
can  never  be  effaced  from  our  hearts.  It  is,  I  am  aware,  and  was 
intended  to  be,  a  purely  social  occasion,  where  any  thing  of 
formal  speech-making  would  be  quite  out  of  place.  But  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  whom,  in  company  with 
our  illustrious  associate  General  Grant,  this  banquet  has  been 
given,  a  duty  has  been  imposed  on  me  which  I  must  not  omit  to 
discharge. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  brief  series  of  resolutions  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund  at  the  close  of  their  proceedings  a  few  hours  ago.  They 
were  moved  by  the  Hon.  William  Aiken,  of  ^5outh  Carolina, 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  William  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  and, 
after  eloquent  and  impressive  remarks  by  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  of 
Ohio,  and  by  the  Hon.  William  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  every 
member  of  the  Board  rose  in  his  place  in  attestation  of  their 
adoption. 

And  let  me  say  in  passing,  that  it  is  not  among  the  least 
welcome  circumstances  of  this  occasion  that  our  noble  host,  by 
the  magic  of  his  munificence,  —  more  powerful  than  that  of  any 
Midas  of  old,  —  has  brought  together,  around  a  common  board, 
Virginia  and  New  York,  North  Carolina  and  Ohio,  South  Caro- 
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lina  and  Massacluisetts,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
persons  of  so  many  of  their  distinguished  sons,  once  more  to 
consult  together  on  subjects  relating  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  whole  American  people  ;  and  once  more  to  interchange  those 
assurances  of  mutual  regard  and  respect  which  are  the  best  and 
only  pledges  of  permanent  and  perpetual  Union. 

If  Mr.  Peabody  had  accomplished  no  other  object  but  this,  he 
would  have  entitled  himself  to  the  heartfelt  homage  of  every 
lover  of  his  country. 

These  resolutions  I  have  been  instructed  to  communicate  to 
you,  sir,  at  the  close  of  the  banquet  this  evening.  And  what 
opportunity  could  present  itself  so  fit  for  the  communication  of 
such  resolutions,  adopted  by  such  a  board  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  that  Avhich  i  find  here  and  now,  in  presence  of  these 
troops  of  friends  whom  you  have  gathered  around  you?  I  am 
sure  I  shall  have  the  concurrence  and  the  sympathy  of  every  one 
Avho  hears  me,  both  in  the  resolutions  themselves  and  in  the  few 
words  with  which  I  shall  venture  to  accompany  them.  But  let 
me  hasten  to  read  them  as  they  came  from  the  hand,  and  I  may 
say  from' the  heart,  of  my  valued  friend  Governor  Aiken  :  — 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  our  distinguished  and  noble  friend,  Mr. 
Peabody,  our  thanks  for  his  munificent  hospitality  to  us,  during  our 
sittings,  while  organizing  our  Board,  both  in  Washington  and  New 
York. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  our  appointments  as  Trustees  of  this 
grand  charity  as  a  very  high  honor,  and  one  which  we  acknowledge  most 
cordially. 

Resolved,  That  our  friend  being  about  to  leave  his  native  land  for 
England,  we  hope  that  a  kind  Providence  will  take  liim  under  his 
guidance  and  protection,  and  return  him  once  more  to  us.  We  trust  he 
will  then  he  able  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  work  of  his  great  charity  and 
remarkable  wisdom. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  communicate  the  foregoing  resolutions  to 
]Mr.  Peabody  after  the  banquet  of  this  evening. 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  will  attempt  no  panegyric  upon  Mr. 
Peabody.  Distant,  ^-av  distant,  be  the  day  when  his  eulogy  may 
be  aj)proi)riatrly  pronounced  !    I  feel,  too,  that  his  deeds  of  muiiifi- 
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cence  are  far  above  the  reach  of  any  praises  which  it  is  in  my 
power  to  utter.  Landing,  as  he  did,  here  at  New  York  after  a 
long  absence  in  England,  where  he  had  already  performed  acts 
of  charity  without  a  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and 
which  gave  a  new  lustre  to  the  American  name  wherever  that 
name  is  known ;  landing  here,  I  say,  on  the  first  day  of  May  last, 
his  visit  to  his  native  country  has  been  one  continued  May-day  of 
benevolence  and  beneficence.  There  has  been  no  winter  in  his 
bounty.  The  storms  and  snows  of  New  England,  which  have 
raged  around  him  with  more  than  their  wonted  severity,  have  not 
been  able  to  repress  or  chill  —  have  stimulated,  rather  —  the 
genial  currents  of  his  soul.  His  pathway  through  our  land,  as  he 
has  gone  along  scattering  the  seeds  of  light  and  love,  of  knowl- 
edge and  science,  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left,  with  such 
marvellous  exuberance  and  such  wise  discrimination, —  his  path- 
way, I  repeat,  has  been  a  perfect  Milky  Way,  leaving  a  radiance 
on  the  historic  page  as  enduring  as  that  of  the  stars  above  us. 
And  this  last,  best,  largest,  noblest,  crowning  gift,  for  aiding  the 
work  of  education  in  the  desolated  South,  has,  above  all  others, 
touched  and  thrilled  every  heart  in  the  land  ;  and  there  is,  at 
least,  one  of  his  trustees  —  I  think  I  can  speak  for  them  all  — 
who  regards  his  association  with  that  gift  the  highest  honor  of 
his  life. 

It  was  once  said  on  some  occasion,  by  my  illustrious  friend, 
the  late  Daniel  Webster,  in  that  terse  and  impressive  language 
in  which  he  excelled  almost  all  other  men,  —  that  if  an  inquiry 
were  made  as  to  wiiat  America  had  ever  contributed  to  tlie  world, 
it  was  enough  to  say  that  she  had  contributed  the  character  of 
George  Washington.  And  we,  of  this  day  and  generation,  may 
now  answer  to  that  inquiry,  that  she  has  not  only  contributed  the 
character  of  George  Washington,  but  also  the  example  of  George 
Peabody.  And,  let  me  add,  that  if  some  American  Thackeray 
should  hereafter  spring  up,  to  compose  a  series  of  lectures  or  of 
essays  on  our  American  Georges,  he  will  be  able  to  trace  in  them 
elements  of  true  nobility,  of  real  royalty,  such  as  have  rai-ely 
adorned  the  lives  of  those  who  have  wielded  the  sceptre  of  earthly 
sovereignty  in  any  land  or  age. 

But  I  beg  pardon  of  Mr.  Peabody  for  such  personalities.     I 
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must  say  no  more  ;  I  could  not  have  said  less.  Let  me  only  assure 
him,  in  conclusion,  that  every  thing  has  gone  on  most  liappily  and 
most  harmoniously  in  the  proceedings  of  our  Board,  and  tliat 
measures  have  been  adopted  which  will  soon  be  communicated  to 
the  public,  and  which,  as  we  all  believe,  will  secure  the  entire 
success  of  his  noble  design.  Nor  is  the  day  distant,  we  trust, 
when  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  children,  of  every  class 
of  the  population  in  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  will 
have  substantial  cause  to  bless  his  name  as  their  greatest  bene- 
factor. God  grant  that  he  may  live  long  to  witness  the  fruits  of 
his  beneficence  ;  to  visit  the  States  which  his  bounty  will  have 
helped  to  restore,  we  hope,  to  more  than  their  former  prosperity 
and  happiness  ;  and  to  be  hailed  by  them,  as  he  is  by  us  here 
to-niglit,  as  the  great  Philanthropist  of  his  age  ! 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  —  I  ask  you  to  unite  with  the  Trustees 
in  drinking  the  health  of  our  loved  and  honored  friend,  Mr. 
Peabody. 
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I. 

THE  REPEAL   OF  THE   MISSOURI   COMPROMISE. 


A  LETTER  TO   HON.   W.   C.    RIVES. 

Boston,  June  24,  1856, 
My  dear  Sir, —  I  liave  received  and  read  with  deep  interest  the 
letter  of  June  10,  which  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  address  me  in 
the  columns  of  the  "  National  Intelligencer,"  together  with  the  extracts 
of  Mr.  Madison's  letter  to  Mr.  Walsh  on  the  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved in  the  Missouri  Compromise.  I  thank  you  for  the  whole  tone 
and  spirit  of  your  communication,  and  for  the  welcome  response  which 
it  contains  to  the  hope  which  I  had  ventured  to  express,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  that  in  the  further  progress  of  the  painful  controversies 
which  now  agitate  the  country,  there  may  be  exhibited  more  of  that 
spirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance  which  can  alone  lead  to  a  happy 
solution,  or,  indeed,  to  any  solution,  of  questions  so  full  of  difficulty  and 
of  danger. 

You  do  me  no  more  than  justice  in  the  suggestion,  that  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  Mr.  Madison  would  always  receive  from  me  the  most  defe- 
rential attention  and  respect.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  pass  a  day  or 
two  with  that  eminent  man,  under  his  own  roof  at  Montpelier,  in  the 
year  1832,  —  when  the  regard  which  I  had  previously  been  taught  to 
cherish  for  his  calm,  consummate  prudence  and  patriotism,  was  warmed 
and  ripened  into  something  of  affectionate  personal  veneration  Feeble 
as  he  then  was  from  age  and  illness,  he  was  yet  full  of  the  kindest  and 
most  cordial  hospitality,  and  his  conversation  was  a  continued  flow  of 
entertainment  and  instruction. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  one  remark  of  his,  of  which  I  made  a  memo- 
randum at  the  time:  —  "  The  recent  revolution  of  opinion  in  Virginia  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  (said  he)  is  the  most  important  that  has  taken  place 
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since  the  revolution  of  76,"  adding  tliat  then,  almost  for  the  first  time,  he 
had  begun  to  conceive  a  confident  hope  that  slavery  was  not  to  be  a  per- 
petual institution,  and  that  he  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  a 
system  of  gradual  emancipation.  In  this  connection  he  alluded  particu- 
larly, and  with  strong  approbation,  to  a  speech  which  had  recently  been 
delivered  (in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  I  believe),  by  the  late  Governor 
McDowell. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Governor  McDowell  many  years  after- 
wards as  a  member  of  Congress,  and  of  forming  a  friendship  with  him, 
of  wliich  1  shall  always  cherish  the  most  agreeable  remembrance,  and 
which  was  terminated  only  by  his  lamented  death.  On  relating  to  him 
this  remark  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  complimenting  him  on  that  speech 
(which  I  had  not  failed  to  read),  he  replied  to  me  instantly,  in  language 
of  which  more  than  the  substance  is  fresh  in  my  recollection,  — ''  Oh,  Mr. 
Winthrop,  do  not  mention  the  subject.  I  should  not  dare  to  make  such 
a  speech  again.  It  would  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  if  this  one  has  not  been  so  already.  I  have  not 
changed  an  opinion  expressed  in  it;  but  your  Northern  abolitionists  have 
DOW  made  it  a  forbidden  topic  with  us.  We  cannot  speak  of  it  as  we 
might  have  been  glad  to  do  among  ourselves,  while  so  much  of  hostile 
and  dangerous  agitation  is  going  on  in  the  free  States." 

I  need  hardly  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  such  remarks  from  such 
sources  have  left  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and  have  concurred  with 
other  considerations  in  leading  me  to  deplore  the  ii-ritating  and  violent 
reproaches  and  criminations  in  which  Northern  men  have  too  frecpiently 
indulged  on  a  subject  of  so  much  perplexity  and  peril.  If,  indeed,  it  be 
in  any  degree  true  that  our  agitations  have  deterred  the  statesmen  of  the 
South  from  considering  and  discussing  among  themselves  the  subject  of 
domestic  slavery,  and  have  even  compelled  them  to  desist  from  plans  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  colored  race  which  were  already  pro- 
jected, we  have  a  heavy  loiid  of  responsibility  upon  our  slioulders, 
and  one  which  I  trust  will  not  be  augmented  by  any  thing  in  our  future 
course. 

Tlie  letter  to  Mr.  Walsh,  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken  which 
'  accoini)any  your  favor,  is  entirely  new  to  me,  and  it  certainly  contains 
views  wliich  are  entitled  to  great  weight.  Yet  it  i:annut  l)c  forgotten 
that  Mr.  Monroe,  who  could  hardly  fail  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Madison's  best  advice  at  the  time,  and  who  made  a  solemn  :ii)peal  on  the 
subject  to  a  Cabinet  embracing  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Crawford,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Wirt,  gave  his  official  sanction  and  signature  to  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise Act. 
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Nor  have  I  been  able  to  get  over  the  force  of  a  still  earlier  authority 
upon  the  same  subject,  for  which  Mr.  Madison  himself  would  seem  to  be 
in  some  measure  responsible.  I  refer  to  the  adoption  and  endorsement 
of  the  North-western  Ordinance  of  1787,  prohibiting  slavery  in  the 
territories,  by  the  first  Congress,  under  the  existing  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Madison  had  alluded  in  the  "  Federalist,"  as  he  has 
done  in  this  letter  to  Mr.  Walsli,  to  the  fact  that  this  ordinance  had  been 
passed  by  the  old  Congress  of  Confederation  without  authority ;  and  the 
allusion  has  always  seemed  to  me  as  having  been  introduced  with  a  view 
of  enforcing  upon  the  people  the  importance  of  ad()i)ting  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment, under  which  such  cases  might  be  rightfully  provided  for  there- 
after. But  whether  this  be  or  be  not  a  ftiir  construction  of  the  remark 
in  the  "  Federalist,"  it  is  an  historical  fact,  with  which  you  are  doubtless 
familiar,  that  no  sooner  was  the  present  Constitution  adopted  than  this 
same  ordinance  of  1787,  containing  the  stringent  anti-slavery  clause,  re- 
ceived a  formal  ratification  by  Congress.- 

I  had  occasion  to  bring  this  fact  freshly  to  attention  as  long  ago  as  the 
winter  of  1847,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  remark  that  Mr.  Madison  himself,  who  had 
questioned  the  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  to  pass 
the  anti-slavery  ordinance  originally,  appeared  to  have  made  no  objection 
to  it  in  the  Congress  of  the  Constitution.  He  was,  as  you  know,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Congress,  and  the  bill  to  which  I  refer  —  the  eighth  Act  of  the 
first  session  of  the  first  Congress  —  passed  both  Houses  without  a  division, 
except  upon  some  immaterial  amendments,  and  received  the  signature  of 
President  Washington. 

It  is,  however,  altogether  too  late  in  the  day  for  us  to  hope  that  ques- 
tions of  so  exciting  a  character,  and  which  have  become  so  deplorably 
complicated  with  sectional  disputes,  can  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  authori- 
ties and  precedents.  Nor  will  I  venture  to  deny  that  I  have  often  heard 
the  otlier  side  of  this  particular  question  placed  upon  grounds  which  I 
found  it  difficult  to  gainsay.  But  you  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  that 
in  the  very  existence  of  such  conflicting  opinions  and  authorities,  we  ought 
all  to  find  an  ample  reason  for  entertaining  something  more  of  nnitual 
toleration  for  the  honest  differences  of  the  present  hour,  than  has  recently 
been  manifested  at  either  end  of  the  Union. 

At  the  same  time,  my  dear  sir,  I  cannot  too  deeply  lament  that  any 
fresh  occasion  for  the  revival  of  such  differences  should  have  been  created 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  That  Compromise,  I  need 
not  say,  was  no  favorite  of  New  England,  and  met  with  a  most  strenuous 
opposition  from  her  representatives  in  Congress  at  the   time   of  its  pas- 
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sage.  Nor  has  there  been,  it  is  true,  any  disposition  or  willingness  on  her 
part,  at  a  later  day,  to  extend  its  stipulations  over  territory  not  embraced 
nor  contemplated  in  the  original  terms  of  the  arrangement.  But  she  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  regard  that  arrangement  as  an  unalterable  com- 
pact, of  which  the  Northern  States  were  now  privileged  to  enjoy  their 
share  of  the  advantages,  undisturbed.  All  that  portion  of  the  original 
territory  which  had  been  set  aside  for  the  peculiar  labor  of  the  Southern 
States  having  been  occupied  and  organized,  it  was  felt  that  the  free  labor 
of  the  North  was  fairly  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  remained.  I 
owe  it  to  frankness  to  say  that  I  have  uniformly  concui-red  in  this  view, 
and  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  admit  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  the 
recent  repeal  of  the  JVIissouri  Compromise. 

There  is  no  denying  altogether,  however,  the  force  of  your  intimation, 
that  it  was  a  measure  brought  forward  and  largely  sustained  from  the 
North,  and  I  can  only  regret  that  more  of  our  Southern  friends,  who,  I 
am  assured,  would  never  have  originated  the  measure  themselves,  could 
not  have  been  induced  to  make  a  seasonable  and  effective  stand  against 
its  passage.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  a  defeat  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  by  Southern  votes,  after  it  had  once  been  introduced  and 
agitated,  would  have  rendered  the  now  crumbling  cement  of  our  Union 
once  more  and  for  ever  proof  against  all  the  waves  and  storms  of  sectional 
fanaticism.  It  would  have  disarmed  the  whole  phalanx  of  agitators  of 
the  weapons  which  they  are  now  wielding  with  so  much  mischievous 
energy,  and  would  have  secured  to  us  all  a  welcome  and  permanent  repose 
from  the  strifes  and  controversies  which  have  so  long  and  so  sadly  em- 
bittered us. 

I  agree  with  you  entirely  thajt  the  condition  of  Kansas,  under  present 
circumstances,  is  not  to  be  decided  by  rifles,  muskets,  or  bowie-knives. 
The  peace  and  security  of  the  actual  settlers  ought  to  be  provided  for 
without  delay  by  the  national  goverimient,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  an  inti- 
mation that,  if  our  friend  Mr.  Crittenden's  proposal  to  send  out  the 
veteran  and  gallant  Scott  for  that  purpose  is  not  to  be  adopted,  a  similar 
duty  is  to  be  committed  to  General  Persifer  Smith,  in  whose  discretion, 
impartiality  and  energy,  I  have  the  liighest  confidence.  The  arbitrary 
and  abhorrent  laws  of  the  territorial  legislature,  to  which  Mr.  Clayton 
has  freshly  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  ought  certainly  to  be  abro- 
gated at  the  earliest  day,  and  some  mode  adopted  for  giving  the  people  of 
Kansas  an  opportunity  of  declaring,  if  they  have  not  sufficiently  done  so, 
tlnir  own  deliberate  will  as  to  the  future  condition  and  character  of  their 
infant  Coininmiwcaltli.  AikI  if  ilu3  South,  while  refusing  to  yield  (as 
you  say  she  will)  to  any  renewed  application  of  the  territorial  restriction 
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contained  in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  could  yet  be  induced  to  acquiesce 
without  a  struggle  in  the  operation  of  those  physical  and  moral  causes 
which  seem  so  likely  to  make  Kansas  a  State  for  free  labor  only,  —  the 
day  would  not  be  far  distant  when  we  might  look  for  a  complete  restora- 
tion of  kindness  and  concord  throughout  the  Union.  By  such  a  course, 
the  South  would  have  abandoned  no  principle,  —  nor,  in  my  judgment, 
would  she  have  sacrificed  any  substantial  interest;  —  while  all  color  would 
have  been  removed  for  the  idea,  that  a  compromise  of  more  than  thirty 
years'  standing  had  been  swept  out  of  existence  by  a  strong  hand,  in 
order  to  subserve  a  j^urpose  of  sectional  preponderance  or  poUtical 
supremacy. 

At  all  events,  I  heartily  hope  and  pray  that  Kansas  may  soon  cease  to 
be  the  scene  of  "  fraternal  bloodshed,"  and  that  violent  men  of  all  parties 
and  sections  may  be  disappointed  and  defeated  in  their  designs  to  involve 
our  beloved  country  in  the  blaze  of  civil  war.  To  this  end,  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  few  things  will  conduce  more  than  such  calm,  conciliatory,  and 
patriotic  appeals  as  those  which  your  letter  contains.  I  thank  you  once 
more  for  giving  expression  to  them,  and  for  connecting  my  name  with 
your  own  in  such  an  etfort  to  revive  a  "spirit  of  peace,  of  ancient 
brotherhood,  and  of  hereditary  deference  and  conciliation,  derived  from  the 
example  and  conduct  of  our  fathers." 

Retired,  like  yourself,  though  after  a  much  briefer  and  humbler  career 
of  service,  from  all  public  employment,  and  without  a  wish  to  return  to 
it,  —  having  neither  personal  ambition  nor  private  ends  of  any  sort  to 
gratify,  —  I  cannot  yet  be  indifferent  to  the  perilous  issues  of  the  present 
moment,  and  no  regard  to  a  mere  temporary  popularity  will  prevent  me 
from  uniting  with  you  in  a  common  condemnation  of  every  form  of  vio- 
lence by  which  our  Union  and  our  domestic  peace  are  endangered,  — 
whether  of  the  rifle  or  the  revolver,  the  bowie-knife  or  the  bludgeon,  or 
of  that  "  little  member,"  which  the  Apostle  tells  us  sometimes  "  setteth  on 
fire  the  course  of  nature." 

Believe  me,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect  and  regard,  most  truly  and 
faithfully,  yours,  Robert  C  Winthrop. 

The  Hon.  William  C.  Rives,  Castle  Hill,  Virginia. 


II. 

THE  POLICY   OF  THE   OLD   LINE   WHIGS. 


A  LETTER  TO  HON.  HIRAM  KETCHUM. 

Boston,  May  20, 1859. 
Hon.  Hiram  Ketchum,   Chairman,  cf-c,  tfc. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Your  communication  of  the  2od  ult.,  reached  Bo.ston 
just  as  I  was  leaving  home  on  a  journey  from  which  I  have  but  recently 
returned.  As  I  am  now  making  preparations  for  a  still  longer  absence 
from  home  and  country  at  an  early  day,  I  am  constrained  to  reply  to  your 
inquiries  less  formally  and  less  fully  than  I  might  otherwise  have  been 
disposed  to  do. 

Indeed,  I  would  willingly  have  excused  myself  from  answering  them 
at  all,  if  my  silence  were  not  liable  to  be  misconstrued,  either  into  a  want 
of  respect  for  the  Committee  of  which  you  are  the  organ,  or  into  a 
want  of  sympathy  with  their  general  views.  Retired,  as  I  have  been  for 
some  years  past,  from  all  political  connection,  and  without  an  aspiration 
for  any  thing  whicli  party  can  bestow,  I  am  sensible  liow  little  importance 
can  be  attached  to  what  I  may  say  or  leave  unsaid.  And  though  I  have 
no  cause  for  concealing  any  views  which  I  entertain,  I  shall  not  be  sorry 
if  this  communication  should  remain  among  the  unpublished  correspond- 
ence of  your  Committee. 

You  submit  to  my  consideration  a  resolution  in  the  following  words :  — 

Resolird,  That,  in  tlio  judfimcnt  of  tliis  Committee,  it  i.s  not  expedient  at  tliis 
time  furtlier  to  discuss  or  ajiitate  tiie  question  of  slavery  of  tiie  African  race  in  tliis 
country.  That  it  be  respectfully  recohimended  to  every  citizen  to  vote  and  act 
accordiiif;-  to  his  convictions  of  rij^ht  and  (Uity  ;  but  tliose  who,  with  us,  believe  that 
sutticient  has  been  said  and  written  for  the  purpose  of  ex]>lanation  and  elucidation, 
will  forbear  further  discussion  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  turn  their  attention  to 
other  topics  of  general  importance ;  such  as  our  foreif^n  relations,  including;  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  territory,  the  building  of  railroads  for  national  purposes, 
the  improvement  of  our  harbors,  and  the  navigation  of  our  rivers,  to  facilitate  inter- 
nal ciiinmerce;  tlie  subjects  of  currency,  and  a  tariff  of  duties  and  other  means  for 
devei(ii)ing  our  own  internal  resom-ces  and  liome  wealth,  and  bindini''  to^'ether  by 
the  ties  of  interest  and  I'raternal  feeling  tiie  various  parts  and  sections  of  our  widely 
exteiidfil  i;c|]iiliii(;. 
[  O'JG  J 
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The  sum  and  substance  of  this  Resolution,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the 
expression  of  an  earnest  opinion,  that  local  and  sectional  questions  should 
no  longer  be  suffered  to  absorb  the  whole  time  and  thought  of  our  repre- 
sentatives  and  rulers,  but  that  the  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  country  should  once  more  be  seriously  turned  to  those  great 
national  interests,  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished to  promote. 

To  such  a  Resolution  I  give  my  cordial  assent  and  approbation.  I 
believe  it  to  be  one  which  ought  to  command,  and  will  command,  the 
concurrence  of  all  true  patriots.  There  may  be  room,  indeed,  fur  ditier- 
ences  of  opinion,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  to  the  precise  extent 
to  which  this  or  that  policy  of  national  improvement,  suggested  in  the 
resolution,  should  be  carried.  At  a  moment  when  there  is  so  much  well- 
grounded  apprehension  that  the  old  purity  of  admmistration  and  legisla- 
tion, which  characterized  the  earlier  periods  of  our  Republic,  is  becoming 
obsolete,  there  may  well  be  some  caution  in  instituting  a  general  system 
of  internal  improvements  which  could  open  still  wider  opportunities  for 
corruption.  But  with  this  obvious  qualification,  I  cannot  doubt  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Union  — could  they  be  free  to  express 
their  opinions  uninfluenced  by  party  and  unawed  by  patronage  and 
power  —  would  give  their  hearty  support  to  the  views  which  this  resolu- 
tion embodies. 

We  have  a  goodly  heritage  to  manage  for  ourselves  and  to  transmit  to 
our  children.  Greatly  as  any  of  us  may  regret  that  it  did  not  come  down 
to  us  from  our  fathers  without  incumbrances  or  drawbacks  of  any  sort, — 
we  have  yet  enough  to  be  thankful  for,  enough  to  be  proud  of,  enough 
to  occupy  our  most  diligent  and  devoted  attention,  without  "begging 
trouble  "  from  subjects  over  which  we  have  no  control  as  a  nation. 

Nobody  pretends  that  there  is  any  Constitutional  power  in  the  General 
Government  over  the  institution  of  African  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  nobody  would  know  what  to  do  with  such  a 
power  to-morrow,  were  it  bestowed  upon  the  nation.  The  States  m 
which  that  institution  exists  have  a  sufficient  weight  of  responsibility  in 
regard  to  it,  without  being  vexed  and  goaded  by  foreign  intervention; 
and  tlie  intervention  of  the  free  States  on  this  subject  is  foreign  interven- 
tion, as  much  as  if  it  were  that  of  Great  Britain  or  France. 

Incidental  issues  must  indeed  occasionally  arise,  as  they  have  arisen, 
which  bring  the  whole  subject  into  discussion,  and  upon  which  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation  may  be  compelled  to  act.  Vnil  I  can  see  nothing  at 
this  moment  which  calls  for  any  such  action  or  discussion  ;  nor  any  tlinig, 
certainly,  which  involves  any  inevitable  or  irrepressible  conflict  between 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States. 
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I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Union,  and  of 
all,  without  exception,  who  dwell  within  its  limits,  call  for  a  cessation 
of  sectional  strife,  '■'■Interest  Reipublicce,  ut  finis  sit  litiutn." 

The  more  I  have  looked  over  the  field  of  past  or  present  political 
controversy,  the  more  I  have  been  convinced  that  nothing  but  evil  has 
thus  far  resulted  from  sectional  agitations  of  the  slavery  question,  and 
that  they  have  retarded,  instead  of  advancing,  the  progress  of  any  just 
opinions  on  the  subject,  both  at  the  North  and  at  the  South.  Not  a  few 
of  the  most  deplorable  struggles  which  have  been  witnessed  in  relation  to 
the  new  territories,  have  been  inflamed  and  infuriated  by  the  crimina- 
tions and  recriminations  which  have  characterized  these  sectional  contro- 
versies. Northern  men  and  Southern  men  have  taken  up  extreme  and 
untenable  doctrines  in  the  mere  heat  of  opposition  and  in  order  to  spite 
each  other.  Principles  and  measures  have  been  proposed  and  pressed  in 
a  spirit  of  retaliation,  from  which  a  sober  second  thought  woidd  have 
revolted,  and  would  now  revolt. 

If  I  have  any  serious  fear  at  this  instant,  that  the  revival  of  the 
Foreign  Slave-trade  will  find  any  considerable  number  of  advocates  at 
the  South,  it  arises  from  the  apprehension  that  the  question  will  be  seized 
upon  for  party  purposes  at  the  North,  and  made  the  subject  of  angry, 
rejjroachful,  indiscriminate  denunciation. 

Undoubtedly,  issues  may  be  raised  hereafter,  as  they  have  been  here- 
tofore, which  must  be  met.  But  if  I  could  hope  that  my  voice  would  be 
heard  or  heeded  anywhere,  I  would  deprecate  the  disposition  to  anticipate 
such  issues,  or  to  act  upon  any  predictions  of  their  inevitable  necessity. 
Let  the  Southern  mind  and  the  Northern  mind  have  time  to  recover  from 
the  fever  and  frenzy  of  recent  struggles  ;  let  them  be  tunud  once  more, 
and  turned  together,  to  the  consideration  of  common  interests  and  com- 
mon dangers  ;  let  them  unite  in  devising  means  for  maintaining  an  hon- 
oral)le  and  inviolable  neutrality  in  the  wars  which  are  now  convulsing 
the  Old  World ;  and  let  it  be  the  generous  rivalry  of  us  all,  which  part  of 
the  country  shall  do  most  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
whole,  which  shall  exhibit  the  best  fruits  of  our  Repiihlican  system,  and 
which  shall  most  worthily  illustrate  the  history  of  those  free  institutions 
which  were  founded  by  a  common  and  glorious  ancestry. 

These  are  the  views,  hastily  and  imperfectly  expressed,  which  lead  me 
to  give  my  cordial  assent  to  the  resolution  of  your  Committee.  Like 
yourself  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with  you,  I  have  formed  no  new 
political  connection  since  the  Old  AVhig  Party  ceased  to  have  a  national 
organization.  I  have  waited  patiently  in  the  hope  that  the  condition  of 
that  party  was  only  a  case  of  suspended  animation  ;  and  recent  indica- 
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tions  confirm  me  in  tlie  belief  that,  even  if  the  good  old  name  of  WTiig 
shall  never  again  be  revived  as  the  proud  designation  of  a  dominant 
national  party,  our  country  will  once  more,  at  no  very  distant  day,  be 
found  rejoicing  in  an  Administration  conducted  on  the  same  substantial 
principles,  which  were  so  long  and  so  nobly  advocated  by  Clay  and 
Webster,  —  which  brought  Harrison  and  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  and  which 
ought  to  have  brought  Scott,  into  the  Presidential  Chair,  —  and  which 
are  still  associated  with  such  living  names  as  those  of  a  Crittenden  and 
an  Everett,  a  Bell  and  a  Bates,  a  Rives  and  a  Kennedy,  a  Hamilton  Fish 
and  a  Washington  Hunt. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir,  with  great  regard,  very  faithfully  yours, 

ROBEBT    C.    WlNTHROP. 


III. 

CONCILIATION   AND   FORBEARANCE   TO  AVERT 

A   CONFLICT. 


A  LETTER   TO   THE   CONSTITUTIONAL  UNION   COMMITTEE   OF 

TROY,   N.Y. 

Boston,  Feb.  7,  1861. 
Gentlemen,  —  Your  obliging  favor  of  tlie  loth  inst.,  inviting  me  to 
the  Festival  of  the  Constitutional  Union  Party  of  Troy,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Birthday  of  Washington,  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  It  is  out 
of  my  power  to  be  with  you  on  tlie  occasion,  but  I  cannot  refuse  your  re- 
quest for  something  more  than  a  mere  formal  apology. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  recall  the  vote  which  I  gave  at  the  late  elec- 
tion for  the  Constitutional  Union  candidates,  even  wei'e  it  in  my  power 
to  do  so.  But  parties  and  platforms  have  lost  their  significance,  in 
presence  of  the  appalling  dangers  by  which  our  country  is  now  sur- 
rounded. And  I  am  sure  that  I  only  anticipate  the  spirit  of  your  cele- 
bration, when  I  say  that  no  sentiment  less  broad  or  comprehensive  than 
our  whole  country  can  find  a  fit  place  in  any  American  heart  at  the 
pi'esent  hour. 

The  newly  elected  President  of  the  United  States  is  passing  through 
your  city  while  I  write,  on  his  way  to  the  National  Capital.  He  must  be 
more  or  less  than  man,  if  he  docs  not  feel  deei)ly  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bility which  rests  upon  him.  Let  him  not  fail  to  be  assured,  that  from 
us  who  have  voted  against  him,  as  from  those  who  have  voted  for  him, 
lie  niav  confidently  rely  on  a  generous  sympathy  and  support  in  every 
just  and  reasonable  measure  which  he  may  adopt,  to  maintain  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  country.  If  we  can  do  little  to  strengthen  the  arm  of 
authority  at  an  hour  like  this,  let  us  be  careful  to  do  nothing  to  weaken 
it  by  any  poor  partisan  opposition.  Let  us  lio])e  that  he  may  adopt  a 
policy  wITk-Ii  will  (■n.ililc  us  to  rally  around  liiui  without  reserve,  in  up- 
holding the  Government  over  which  lie  has  been  called  to  pi'eside.  Let 
us  liope  that  he  will  take  counsel  of  moderate  and  forbearing  men,  —  of 
men  of  moi-e  tliaii  one  idea,  —  of  men  who  will  prefer  a  united  country 
to  a  niiileil  parly,  —  of  men  who  had  rather  be  found  inconsistent  with 
themselves  than  iuconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Republic. 
[700] 
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I  have  rejoiced,  as  you  of  New  York  must  certainly  have  clone,  in  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  has  repeatedly  been  manifested,  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  by  your  distinguished  Senator,  Governor 
Seward.  I  listened  with  no  less  gratification,  while  recently  at  Washing- 
ton, on  an  erran<l  of  peace,  to  the  admirable  speech  of  our  Massachusetts 
Representative,  Mr.  Adams.  I  might  have  been  glad  if  both  of  tliem 
could  have  gone  still  further  in  the  path  of  concession.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  feared,  for  any  Northern  interest  or  any  Northern  principle,  from 
any  disposition  which  can  be  made  of  the  Territorial  question,  as  it  now 
stands.  But  we  need  not  despair  of  the  Republic,  if  men  like  those 
whom  I  have  named,  shall  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  new  President, 
and  if  rash  and  wrangling  ultraists  shall  tail  of  an  opportunity  to  bend 
the  Administration  to  their  own  mischievous  ends. 

It  is  eminently  a  moment  for  conciliation  and  forbearance  on  all  sides. 
Parties  and  sections  alike  must  be  willing  to  concede  something  for  the 
general  safety.  The  gallant  Major  Anderson  has  done  good  service  to 
his  country,  in  more  than  one  way.  He  has  saved  Fort  Sumter,  thus 
far,  without  bloodshed.  He  has  at  least  postponed  the  danger  of  colli- 
sion. He  has  struck  a  chord  of  patriotism,  too,  which  has  thrilled  and 
vibrated  through  the  whole  National  heart.  But  he  has  done  something 
more  and  better  than  all  this.  He  has  furnished  us  all  with  an  example. 
There  is  a  moral  to  his  military  movement.  And  in  vain  shall  we  fire 
salutes  in  his  honor,  and  send  him  messages  of  sympathy  and  swords 
of  compliment,  and  drink  to  his  health,  as  you  will,  at  the  great  Birth- 
day festival,  if  we  refuse  to  recognize  that  moral,  and  imitate  that 
example. 

What  has  he  done,  thus  to  rivet  the  regard  and  affection  of  the  whole 
American  people  ?  He  has  nobly  abandoned  all  untenable  and  doubtful 
grounds,  and  planted  himself  on  an  impregnable  fortress !  There  he  is 
able  to  uphold  and  defend  the  flag  of  his  country.  And  there  he  calls 
upon  the  North  and  upon  the  South,  —  if  they  would  save  their  institu- 
tions from  overthrow,  —  if  they  would  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  —  if 
they  would  be  in  a  position  to  shield  themselves  from  the  reproaches  and 
execrations  of  the  civilized  world,  for  consenting  to  the  destruction  of 
this  great  model  Republic ;  —  there  he  calls  upon  us  all,  by  an  example 
more  forcible  than  words,  to  abandon  all  untenable  and  doubtful  gi-ounds, 
and  to  plant  ourselves  on  the  unquestionable  and  impregnable  rock  of  the 
Constitution. 

Let  us  hope  that  here  at  the  North,  at  least,  such  a  call  will  not  be 
longer  unheeded,  and  that  all  precarious  outjjosts  like  party  ])latforms, 
and  all  untenable  ground  like  "  Personal  Liberty  Bills,"  mny   soon    be 
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treated  as  Major  Anderson  treated  Fort  Moultrie,  when  he  saw  that 
nothing  but  a  change  of  position  would  enable  him  to  plant  the  Star- 
spangled  Banner  where,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  it  could  float  in 
safety. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  to  make 
all  reasonable  concessions  for  the  rescue  of  the  Union.  "VYe  owe  it  to 
those  gallant  Border  States,  which  have  appealed  to  us  in  no  tones  of 
menace,  but  in  the  language  of  love  and  patriotism.  We  owe  it  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  Father  of  his  Country,  whose  birthday  you  com- 
memorate, and  of  whose  life  and  services  the  American  Union  is  the  sacred 
and  the  only  adequate  monument. 

Washington  has  had  few  more  brilliant  eulogists  than  the  illustrious 
orator  and  statesman  of  Great  Britain,  Lord  Brougham.  On  two  several 
occasions  he  has  declared,  in  words  intentionally  repeated,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  changed  for  the  better,  that  "  until  time  shall  be  no 
more,  will  a  test  of  the  progress  which  our  race  has  made  in  wisdom  and 
in  virtue,  be  derived  from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  immortal  name  of 
Washington." 

But  now,  at  this  moment,  there  comes  over  the  ocean  from  the  same 
distinguished  statesman  and  orator  (no  friend  to  African  Slavery,  as  we 
all  know)  an  expression  of  the  deepest  alarm  at  the  risk  of  Disunion  in 
America,  and  the  utterance  of  an  emphatic  wish,  —  "that  the  contending 
parties  in  both  Italy  and  America,  would  take  a  leaf  out  of  our  books, 
and  learn  the  wisdom  as  well  as  virtue  of  Compromise  and  mutual  con- 
cessions !  " 

He  sees,  as  we  all  must  see,  that  the  Union  (the  best  hope  of  freedom, 
the  only  monument  worthy  of  Washington)  cannot  be  maintained  by 
force;  that  there  is  no  cementing  element  in  fraternal  blood;  and  that 
the  permanence  of  our  American  Constitution,  as  he  has  said  of  the 
English  Constitution,  must  be  "the  result  of  the  wise  and  virtuous 
determination  of  all  powers,  classes,  and  parties,  that  mutual  opposition 
shall  end  in  mutual  concession  to  avert  the  risk  of  destruction" 

Let  us  trust,  gentlemen,  that  such  words  from  such  an  authority, 
providentially  borne  to  us  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  in  this  hour  of  per- 
plexity and  peril,  will  not  be  lost  on  those  who  are  about  to  assume  the 
helm  of  Government,  and  that  the  next  birthday  of  Washington  may 
find  us  all  once  more  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  Peace,  Liberty,  and 
Union.     I  am,  with  great  respect,  very  faithfully, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

RoiiKKT    C.    WlNTHROP. 
Jonas  C.  Heartt,  George  B.  Wahren,  Harvey  Smith,  Esqs.,  Committee,  #c. 


IV. 

THE  NATIONAL   UNION   CONVENTION  AT   PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


A  LETTER  TO  COLONEL  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL. 

Brookline,  Aug.  9,  1866. 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  am  sincerely  sensible  to  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me,  yesterday,  by  the  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall  over  which  you  presided, 
in  placing  my  name  at  the  head  of  the  Delegates  at  Large  to  the  National 
Union  Convention.  But,  as  I  had  previously  intimated  to  more  than  one 
of  our  friends,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  go  to  Philadelj^hia  next 
week. 

I  am  quite  unwilling,  however,  to  decline  the  appointment  without  a 
distinct  exjiression  of  my  hearty  concurrence  in  the  general  views  of 
those  by  whom  that  Convention  has  been  called,  and  of  my  earnest  hope 
that  its  deliberations  may  conduce  to  the  earliest  practicable  restoration 
of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  to  the  exercise  of  their  Constitutional 
powers,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  Constitutional  privileges,  in  the 
National  Government. 

I  can  add  nothing,  I  am  aware,  to  the  arguments  which  others  have 
already  presented  on  this  subject,  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Judge  Curtis  in  his  late  admirable  letter :  "  To  suppose  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  can,  in  a  state  of  peace,  rightfully 
hold  and  exercise  absolute  and  unlimited  power  over  a  part  of  its  territory 
and  people  just  so  long  as  it  may  choose  to  do  so,  appears  to  me  unwar- 
ranted by  any  rules  of  public  law,  abhorrent  to  right  reason,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  our  Government."  With  Judge  Curtis,  too,  I 
hold  to  the  opinion  "that  the  Southern.  States  are  now  as  rightfully, 
and  should  be  as  effectually,  in  the  Union,  as  they  were  before  the  mad- 
ness of  their  people  attempted  to  carry  them  out." 

Most  happily.  Congress  did  not  adjourn  without  admitting  to  their 
seats  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  Tennessee  ;  but  that  very  act 
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has  rendei-ed  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  discover  any  thing  of  Constitu- 
tional principle,  or  any  thing  of  true  national  policy,  in  its  persistent 
denial  of  all  representation  to  the  other  Southern  States.  Congress  has 
ample  means  of  protecting  itself,  and  of  protecting  the  country,  from  the 
presence  of  disloyal  men  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  by  the  simple  exercise 
of  the  power,  which  each  branch  possesses,  of  deciding  without  appeal  on 
the  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  Had  the  case  of  each  individual 
Senator  or  Representative  elected  from  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  been 
taken  up  by  itself,  and  fairly  considered  on  its  own  merits,  agreeably  to 
the  wise  suggestions  of  President  Johnson,  no  one  could  have  complained, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  result.  But  I  know  not  how  either  branch 
could  have  consented,  as  it  has  done,  to  compromise  its  constitutional 
independence,  by  submitting  any  question  as  to  its  members  either  to 
legislative  or  executive  discretion. 

This  great  question  of  representation  is  not  a  question  which  concerns 
only  tlie  Southern  States,  who,  I  know,  are  regarded  by  not  a  few  unre- 
lenting men  as  having  forfeited  all  rights  which  the  Northern  States  are 
bound  to  respect.  It  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  Constitution  and 
the  whole  country.  The  people  of  the  whole  Union  have  a  right  to 
demand  of  their  public  servants  an  exact  and  faithful  observance  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  all  its  provisions.  It  was  to  enforce  and  vindicate 
that  Constitution  that  their  blood  and  treasure  have  been  poured  out  so 
lavishly  during  the  late  four  years  of  civil  war.  Who  could  have  believed, 
in  advance,  that  a  year  and  a  half  after  that  war  had  ended,  and  after  the 
Union  had  been  rescued  and  restored  so  far  as  our  gallant  armies  and 
navies  could  accomplish  it,  nearly  one-third  of  the  States  should  still  be 
seen  knocking  in  vain  at  the  doors  of  the  Capitol,  and  should  be  denied 
even  a  hearing  in  the  councils  of  the  country  ?  Such  a  course  may, 
indeed,  be  calculated  to  prolong  the  predominance  of  a  party,  but  it  seems 
to  nic  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution. 

J  lia\e  no  disposition,  however,  to  indulge  in  any  im})utations  either 
upon  parties  or  upon  individuals.  I  hope  that  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
moderation  will  prevail  at  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding  the  insulting  and 
prescriptive  tone  in  which  the  Convention  has  been  assailed  by  so  many 
of  the  o[)ponents  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  But  I  shall  be 
greatly  disappointed,  I  confess,  if  tliruugh  the  influence  of  that  Conven- 
tion, or  through  some  other  influence,  the  people  of  the  whole  country 
are  not  soon  aroused  to  the  danger  of  allowing  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  be  longer  the  subject  of  partial  and  discretionary  obser- 
vance, on  the  part  of  those  who  are  sworii  to  sujiport  it.  It  is  vain  to 
offer  test  oaths  to  others,  if  we  fail  to  fulfil  our  own  oaths.     The  necessi- 
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ties  of  a  state  of  war  may  be  an  excuse  for  many  irregularities,  both 
legislative  and  executive.  But,  now  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  a  state 
of  peace  has  been  restored  to  us,  we  are  entitled  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  in  all  their  legitimate  authority  and  extent.  Nothing  less  than 
the  whole  Constitution  and  the  whole  Union  ought  to  satisfy  us.  For 
one,  I  should  despair  of  the  restoration  of  law  and  order  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  even  of  the  maintenance  of  our  own  national  credit,  if  there 
should  fail  to  be  exhibited  at  Washington  something  of  that  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws  which  characterized  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Republic.  Nor  could  any  thing,  in  my  judgment,  be 
of  worse  influence  upon  the  future  career  of  our  country  than  that  Con- 
gress should  even  seem  to  be  holding  in  abeyance  any  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  until  they  shall  have  been  changed,  under  duress,  in  order 
to  suit  the  opinions,  or  secure  the  interests  of  a  predominant  party. 
Against  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  I  trust  the  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia will  put  forth  a  seasonable  and  effective  protest. 

Once  more  regretting  my  inability  to  be  present  at  that  Convention, 
and  thanking  all  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  honor  of  being  named  as 
a  delegate, 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  with  great  regard, 

Very  faithfully,  yours, 

Robert  C.  Winthrop. 
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456,  467. 

Bates,  Edward,  his  speech  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Fillmore  cited,  251. 

Bates,  Joshua,  extract  from  a  letter  of, 
218,  385.  His  donation  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  220,  380,  384. 

Bay  Psalm  Book,  328  ii. 

Beacon  Hill,  Doric  colunm  on,  486. 

Beethoven,  statue  of,  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  260.     Sketch  of,  340. 

Belknaj),  Rev.  Jeremy,  D.D.,  historian 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  autlior  of 
American  Biography,  319.     His  por- 
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trait  of  Washington  by  Gullagher,  332. 
Notice   of  a  di.scour.se   by,   401.     His 
labors  for  tlie  ilassacliusetts  Historical 
Society,  402,  403.     Memorial  of,  ih. 
Bell,    John,    nominated    for    Tresident, 

4'J5.     His  politics,  i(>. 
Bell,  Dr.  Luther  V.,  death  of,  515.     His 

labors  for  his  country,  51(3. 
Benevolent  societies,  678. 
Benton,  Colonel  Thomas  H.,  254. 
Berdt,  Estlier  De,  4tJ3. 
Betlume,   Rev.  Dr.   George  W.,   death 

of,  521. 
Bible,  value  of  the,  077. 
Bible  societies,  3,  679. 
Bigelow,  Hon.  John  P.,  his  gift  to  the 

Boston  Public  Library,  221. 
Blagden,  Rev.  George  W.,  D.D.,  Pres- 
ident  of  the  Boston  Provident  Asso- 
ciation, 371. 
Blue   ball,    Josiah    Frankhn's    sign    of 

the,  123. 
Bodisco,  Mr.,  minister  from  Russia,  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of,  580. 
Boeckh's  PubUc  Economy  of   Athens, 

cited,  23,  n. 
Bond,  William  C,  director  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Observatory,  Vice-President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechan- 
ic Association,  564. 
Boston,  old  public  buildings  and 
churches  of,  191.  Historical  relics, 
192.  First  concerts  of  music  in,  328, 
329.  First  oratorio  in,  lb.  Music  Hall 
in,  338.  Musical  associations  in,  336. 
Charitable  institutions  of,  362.  Town 
meeting  in,  1765,  1767,  453,  454.  En- 
counter between  the  British  soldiers 
and  the  people  of,  479.  Merchants  of, 
514.  Young  men  of,  1776,  547. 
Mayors  of,  561.  Organ  in  the  Music 
Hall  of,  565. 
Boston  Common,  mass  meeting  on,   to 

aid  recruiting,  1862,  530. 
Boston   Light   Infantry :    speech    made 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  1858,   389.     Its  con- 
nection with  the  Forty-third  Regiment, 
546.     History  of  the,  ib.     Articles  of 
the  Constitution  of  the,  ib.     Motto  of 
the,  ib.    Officers  of  the,  547,  548.    First 
parade  of  the,  548.     First  command- 
er, ib. 
Boston     Light     Infantry     Association, 
speech  at  the  celebration  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday  by  the,  1863,  553. 
Boston   mechanics   and  Boston  patriots, 

188,  562. 
Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
lecture    delivered    before    the,    1853, 
140. 
Boston  Port  Bill,  1774,  140,  454. 


Boston  Provident  Association,  its  suc- 
cess, 361.  Plan  of  the  institution, 
ib.,  n.,  363,  369,  370.  Speech  made  at 
the  Music  Hall  in  behalf  of  the,  1857, 
368.  Organization  of  the,  ib.  Objects 
of  the,  369.  Central  Office  of-  the, 
370. 

Boston  Public  Library,  address^  at  the 
laying  of  corner-stone  of  the,  Sept.  17, 
1855,  213.  Dedication  of  the,  373. 
Address  delivered  at  the,  1858,  ib. 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, address  deliveretl  before  the, 
1859,  408. 

Boudinot,  Elias,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  679. 

Bowditch,  Nathaniel,  LL.D.  Ilis  statue 
at  Mount  Auburn,  259. 

Braddock,  Gen.,  129,  271. 

Bradford,  Governor  William,  his  his- 
tory cited,  321. 

Bridgman,  Thomas,  193. 

British  army,  surrender  of  the,  to 
Washington,  1781,  629. 

British  fleet  sails  for  England,  1776, 
489. 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  Society, 
address  delivered  before  the,  1852, 
54. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  charitable  system  of, 
370. 

Brougham,  Henry,  Lord,  his  tribute  to 
Franklin,  133. 

Brown,  James,  his  donation  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  222. 

Brown,  John,  death  of,  494. 

Brydone,  his  description  of  tlie  ruins  of 
Syracuse,  120. 

Buff'on,  Comte  de,  his  experiment  of 
igniting  wood  by  mirrors,  119. 

Bull  Run,  battle  of,  596,  597. 

Bunvan,  John,  4. 

Burke,  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund,  extract  from 
the  works  of,  36,  305.  Letter  from, 
to  Richard  Shackleton,  413.  Extract 
from  a  letter  on  civil  liberty  by,  465. 
On  the  obstacles  to  the  advancement 
of  art,  469. 


c. 

Cambridge,  England,  Senate  House  at, 

359. 
Cass,  General  Lewis,  625. 
"  Cato's  Letters,"  bequeathed  by  Josiah 

Quincy,  Jr.,  to  his  son,  141.     Written 

by  Gordon  and  Trenchard,  144. 
Caiilkins,     Miss     Frances    Manwaring, 

313. 
Central  Charity  Bureau,  memorial  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  City  Council  of  Boston, 
1857,  361. 
Chalmers,  Dr.,  his  charitable  system  in 

Glasgow,  370. 
Channing,  Rev.  William  E.,  D.D.,  his 

eulogium  of  General  Scott,  10,  GSl. 
Chantrev,    Sir    Francis,    his    statue    of 

Washington,  259. 
Charity    Bureau,    Central,    in    Boston, 

361. 
Charter  of  Connecticut,  1661,  313. 
Charter  Oak,  the  tall  of  the,  313. 
Chastellux,   Marquis  de,  serves  in   the 
American   army,    485.      Letter    from 
General    Washington    to,    cited,    ib. 
Publishes   his   travels,  ib.     His  letter 
to  Bishop  Madison  on  the  fine   arts, 
ib. 
Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of,  intro- 
duces Franklin  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
276.     Picture  of  the  death  of,  484. 
Cheever,  Ezekiel,  master  of  the  public 

scliool  in  Boston,  261. 
Chicago  Conventions,  598. 
Chickering,   Charles  Francis,  President 
of  the    Handel  and   Haydn    Society, 
325. 
Chickering,    Jonas,    death    of,    114,   n., 

1U4. 
Choules,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  the 

history  of  ancient  Rome,  06. 
Christian   Associations,   411,   428,    446. 

Benefits  of,  422. 
Christian  character,  442. 
Christian  characters,  distinguished,  438. 
Clu'istian  principle,  426. 
Christianity,  martyrs  of  443. 
Christianity,  neitlier  sectarian  nor  sec- 
tional, the  great  remedy  for  social  and 
political  evils :  address  delivered  before 
the  Young  Men's   Christian  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  185'J,  408. 
Christians,   the   disciples  first  so  called 

at  Antioch,  410. 
Chrysostom  at  Antioch,  400. 
Church,   the,   as   alfected   by  the  war : 
remarks   at  the   triennial   convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the   United  States,  IS'ew   York,    1862, 
541.  ' 
Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius,  as  an  orator,  24, 
25.     Extract  from  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
25,  n.     Extract  from  a  letter  to  Lucius 
Lucceius,  26,  n.     Appointed    qusestor 
in  Sicily,  102.     His  visit  to  Syracuse, 
ib.     His  search  for  tlie  tomb  of  Archi- 
medes,   103.      Quotation    from,    305. 
On  moral  obligation,  438. 
Cincinnati,   Society  of,  speech  made  at 
the  trieuTiia!  ban(|uet  of  the,  in  Boston, 
May  27,  1857,  345,  347. 


Clay,  Henry,  death  of,  6.  His  character, 
ib.  His  visit  to  Boston  in  1833,  7. 
As  an  orator,  27,  403. 

Claypoole,  printer  in  Philadelphia,  467. 

Claudius,  Appius,  commands  the  army 
at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  115. 

Coalition  in  Massachusetts,  the,  93. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  122. 

Concert,  first,  in  Boston,  328. 

Concert  Hall  in  Boston,  328.  Dinner  of 
the  Boston  Light  Intantry  at,  1708, 
548. 

Conciliation  and  forbearance  to  avert  a 
conflict,  700. 

Concordia :  a  speech  made  at  the  trien- 
nial festival  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 
1863,  561. 

Connecticut  festival,  speech  at  the, 
January  14,  1857,  309. 

Connecticut,  worthies  of,  309.  Early 
Governors  of,  310.  Sealing  of  tiie 
old  charter  of,  313.  Union  of  New 
Haven  Colony  with,  314.  Distin- 
guished characters  of,  315.  Blue  laws 
of,  316. 

Conon,  a  Samian  astronomer,  106. 

"•Conscience  party,"  97.  Contract  with 
the,  98. 

Constantine,  Grand  Duke,  General  ad- 
miral of  the  Russian  navy,  583. 

Conway,  General,  vote  of  thanks  sent  to, 
453.     Portrait  of,  454. 

Conwav,  Rev.  ]\Ioncure  D.,  letter  written 
by,  607. 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  death  of  567.  Elected  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, ib.  Sketch  of  his  early  life,  ib. 
His  education,  {6.  A  lawyer,  ('6.  An- 
ecdote of,  568.  Enters  the  House  of 
Cominons,  ib.  His  legal  and  politi- 
cal honors,  ib.  Solicitor  General,  ib. 
Appointt'd  Attorney  General,  ib. 
Master  of  tiie  Rolls,  ib.  Created  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  ib.  Lord 
Chancellor  three  times,  ib.  Created 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  ib.  His  eloquence, 
ib.  Revisits  America,  569.  His  cor- 
respondence, ib.  His  manners,  ib. 
Senior  ])eer  of  England,  ib. 
Corcoran,  (ieneral,  537. 
Cotton,   first,    exported  from   America, 

243.     Seizure  of  the,  ib. 
Council  of  Six,  secret,  164.     Fate  of  the, 

ib. 
Cow])er,  William,  his  criticism  of  Han- 
del's  Messiah,  340.     Quotation  from, 
413.     Extract  from  a  letter  of,  to  Lady 
Ilosketh,  1)77. 
Crittenden,  Hon.  John  J.,  his  speech  on 
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the  Union  cited,  500.  Tribute  to:  re- 
marks made  at  a  meetintj  of  the  IMas- 
sacluisetts  Historical  Society,  18(38, 
658.  His  deatli,  ('6.  Serves  in  tlie 
army  of  1812,  ib.  IMeinber  of  tlie 
Legislature,  ib.  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, 55y.  Member  of  the  United 
State  Senate,  ib.  Member  of  tlie 
Cabinet,  ib.  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, ib.  His  ciiaracter,  ib. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  judgment  of 
Charles  I.,  149.  Dissolves  the  Parlia- 
ment, 150.  Soldiers  of,  523.  Death- 
bed of,  677. 

D. 

D'Aguesseau,  Chancellor,  485. 

Dale,  Ebenezer,  one  of  the  executors  of 
the  will  of  Thomas  Dowse,  324. 

D'Alembert,  his  opinion  of  Archimedes, 
106,  n. 

Dante,  six  hundredth  birthday  of,  1865, 
GG4. 

Daplme,  Temple  of,  409. 

Davis,  Isaac  P.,  136. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  his  conversation  with 
the  peace  commissioners  in  Richmond, 
623.- 

Davis,  John,  Governor,  remarks  made 
on  the  death  of,  1854,  179.  His  char- 
acter, (7).,  180.  Resolutions  passed  by 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  on 
his  death,  ib. 

Davy,  Sir  Ilumitbrey,  his  opinion  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  128. 

Dayton,  Hon.  William  L.,  candidate  for 
the  Vice- Presidency,  249. 

Deane,  Charles,  editor  of  Governor 
Bradford's  History  of  Ply mcmth  Plan- 
tation, 321,  403. 

Dearliorn,  General,  President-General 
of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  346. 

Dedication  of  the  Winthrop  Scliool,  206. 
Of  the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  1858, 
373. 

Delavan,  Hon.  Edward  C,  his  speech  in 
favor  of  Millard  Fillmore  cited,  248. 

Democratic  party  of  Massachusetts, 
229.     Success  of  the,  250. 

Demosthenes,  iiis  triumphs  as  an  orator, 
21,  22.  His  distrust  of  himself,  23. 
Quotations  from  his  speeches  to  the 
Athenians,  472,  473. 

De  Witt,  John,  his  friendship  with  Alger- 
non Sidney,  151. 

Dionvsius,  ICar  of,  102. 

Dodge,  Hon.  William  E.,  526. 

Donkin,  Professor,  of  Oxford,  110,  n. 

Doric  colunm  on  Beacon  Hill,  486. 
Hall  of  the  State  House,  ib. 


Dowse,  Thomas,  his  monument  to 
I'ranklin,  285.  His  gift  of  his  library 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soci- 
ety, 322,  403,  404.  Portrait  of,  323. 
Introductory  remarks  at  tiie  commem- 
oration of,  by  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  1858,  401. 

Dowse  collection  of  water  colors,  654. 

Dowse  Library,  opening  of  the  :  speech 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Societv,  April  9, 
1857,  318. 

Drayton,  Hon.  William,  chairman  of  the 
South  Carolina  Society  of  Agricul- 
ture, 243. 

Dublin,  Model  School  of,  419. 


E. 


Ear  of  Dionysius,  102. 

Eaton,  Theophilus,  Governor  of  New 
Haven  Colony,  310.     His  epitaph,  //>. 

Edge,  Mr.,  his  "  Slavery  Doomed,"  499. 
His  opinion  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  (7). 

Educated  Men,  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities of,  13. 

Education,  jniblic,  in  Boston,  214.  Fund 
for  the  ])urpose  of,  215. 

Edward  111.,  King  of  England,  institutes 
the  order  of  tlie  Garter,  470. 

Electoral  vote  of  Massachusetts,  1852, 
80. 

Elgin  marbles,  482. 

Eliot,  Hon.  Samuel  A.,  President  of  the 
Boston  Provident  Association,  371. 

Ehesmere,  Lord,  341.     His  death,  ib. 

Ellis,  Rev.  George  E.,  D.D.,  198. 

iindicott,  Governor  John,  his  copy  of 
Ravenscroft's  Psalms,  328,  n. 

England,  the  press  of,  45.  Cromwell 
disperses  the  Parliament,  150.  Ke-as- 
sembling  of  the  Long  Parliament,  151. 
Restoration  of  the  king,  ib.  Revolu- 
tion in,  173.  Treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and,  signed  at 
Ghent,  1814,  333.     Anthem  of,  582. 

I'^nglisb  and  Dutch  fleets  at  La  Hogue 
in  1692,  victory  of  the,  642. 

"E  Pluribus  Unum"  (motto  of  the 
United  States),  506. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Six,  164. 

Europe,  musical  festivals  held  in,  327. 

European  agriculture,  59. 

Eustaphieve,  Alexis,  Russian  consul 
335. 

Everett,  Edward,  editor  of  the  works  of 
Daniel  Webster,  23.  n.  President  ot 
the  Association  of  Alumni  of  Harvard 
University,  28,  356.  His  donation  to 
the     Boston     Public     Library,     221. 
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Sketch  of,  322.  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 346.  Commissioner  of  the 
Public  Librar\',  381.  His  nomination 
for  Vice-President,  495.  His  charac- 
ter, 496.  Death  of:  speech  made  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  1865,  645.  His  sudden 
death,  ib.  Eloquence  of,  647.  His 
orations  and  works,  ib.  Letter  from, 
to  William  Gray,  650.  Tribute  to,  by 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
653.  His  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Historical  Society,  1833,  654.  Eu- 
logy on  Thomas  Dowse,  ib.  Discourse 
on  the  Pilorim  Fathers,  ib.  His  mem- 
ory, ib.  Portrait  of,  655.  His  unfin- 
ished works,  ib.  His  labors  for  the 
Historical  Society,  656. 


F. 


Fall,  the.  of  Richmond:  speech  at  Fan- 
euil Hall,  1865,  658. 

Faneuil  Hall,  191.  Political  meetings  in, 
434.  Portraits  in,  454.  Meeting  at, 
in  1770,  479. 

Faraday,  Professor,  his  experiment  of 
igniting  gunpowder  by  the  sun's  rays, 
119. 

Farmers'  festivals,  55. 

Farming  and  Farmers,  74. 

Fast-days  in  New  England,  430. 

Felton,  Cornelius  Conway,  President  of 
Harvard  College,  tribute  to  :  remarks 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  1862,  515. 
His  character  and  accomplishments, 
517,  518.  Member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  //;.  His  elo- 
quence, ib.  His  friendship  with  Sir 
Thomas  Wyse,  518.  His  gift  to  the 
Episcopal  Chapel  at  Athens,  519. 
Resolution  passed  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  ib. 

Female  costume,  modern,  460. 

Ferguson,  Sir  Adam,  458. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  his  o])inions  on  na- 
tional politics,  252.  His  ciiaracter, 
256,  300.  His  nomination  for  the 
Presidency,  299. 

Fine  arts,  339,  454.  Luxury  and  the : 
address,  1859,  451.  Evils  of  a  taste 
for  the,  469.  Abuse  of  the,  ;7).,  470. 
Enjoyment  of  the,  472,  474.  Encour- 
agement of  the,  //'.  Mission  of,  475. 
Patronage  of  American  art,  476.  Ad- 
aptation of  the,  to  America,  485. 

Fitcliburg,  speech  delivered  at  the  Whig 
Convention  at,  Sept.  28,  1853,  93. 

Flag  of  the  Union,  the  :  a  speech  on  the 
])resentation  of  a  Hag  to  the  Twenty- 
second  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  vol- 


unteers, on  Boston  Common,  1861, 
505.  A  flag  to  the  Forty-third :  a  speech 
on  the  presentation  of  a  flag  to  the 
Forty-third  Regiment  of  Massachusetts 
volunteers,  1862,  546. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  172,  n 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  letter  from,  to  Hum- 
phrey  Marshall,   75.      His  earl}-  litie, 

123,  262,  263.     A  printer's  apprentice, 

124.  Runs  away,  126.  His  biography, 
ib.  His  printing-press  at  Washington, 
127.  His  discoveries,  ib.  His  inven- 
tions, 128,  129,  267,  269.  His  useful- 
ness, 128.  Founds  the  first  subscription 
library  in  America,  ib.,  216,  266.  Pub- 
lishes Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  ib., 
266.  His  improvements  in  Philadel- 
phia, 129,  271.  Efforts  for  education, 
129.  His  control  of  the  Post-Otfice  De- 
partment of  the  American  Colonies, 
ib.,  271,  272.  His  labors  for  the  mili- 
tia, ib.  Colonel  of  the  first  volunteer 
regiment,  ib.,  271.  Warns  General 
Braddock  of  the  Indian  ambuscade  on 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  ib.,  271. 
His  visit  to  Europe,  130.  Examina- 
tion before  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, ib.,  276.  Before  the  Privy 
Council,  ib.,  276.  Before  the  .House 
of  Lords,  ib.  At  court,  ib.  Signs  the 
treaties  in  Europe,  ib.,  278.  (Jriginal 
proposer  of  the  American  Union  of 
1754,  131,  200,  271.  Signs  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  ib.,  273,  289. 
His  death,  132,  283.  Public  mourning 
for,  ib.  Lord  Brougham's  tribute  to, 
ib.  His  title,  134.  His  burial-place, 
135.  The  Franklin  .Medal,  ib.,  258. 
His  proposals  relating  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  in  Pennsylvania  (cited) 
145  H.  His  autobiograjjliy  cited,  216. 
Inauguration  of  the  statue  of,  258. 
His  education,  262.  Under  the  teach- 
ing of  Mr.  (reorge  Brownwell,  263. 
Editor  of  tiie  "  New-Englantl  Courant," 
263.  Leaves  home,  264.  As  a  print- 
er, ib.,  265,  266.  His  will,  ib.  Extract 
from  a  letter  to  his  sister,  265.  His 
industry,  ib.  His  tem[)erance,  ib.  As 
a  philosopher,  267.  His  electrical  ex- 
periments, 268.  His  employments, 
269.  His  jiopidarity,  ib.  His  wel- 
come abroad,  270.  His  lightning  pro- 
tectors, (V).  Ap])ointed  by  the  King  of 
France  to  investigate  animal  magnet- 
ism, ib.  As  a  statesman  and  jtatriot, 
ib.  His  first  appearance  in  political 
life,  ib.  Clerk  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, (7).  His  reforms  in  Philadelphia, 
ib.    Public  offices  held  by  him,  271. 
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Appointed  colonel,  271.  First  review 
of  his  regiment,  27"i.  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  Colonies,  ib.  Cheeks 
an  insurrection,  ib.  Speaker  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly,  ib.  Signs  a 
petition  to  the  king  against  proprietary 
government,  ib.  Delegate  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Second  C^ongress,  ib. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
appointed  by  tlie  Pennsylvania  As- 
sembly, /6.  Employment  of  his  time 
in  Congress,  ib.  Delegate  to  the 
American  camp  at  Cambridge,  ib. 
Delegate  to  Canada,  273.  One  of  the 
committee  of  five  to  draft  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  ib.  His  aid  in 
forming  the  Constitution  of  Pennsjiva- 
iVm,  ib.  The  Nestor  of  America, /6.  His 
motion  and  speech  on  daily  pra^yer  be- 
ing lield  in  the  Assembly,  273,  27'4. 
His  reverence  for  religion,  275.  Diplo- 
matic agent  and  ambassador,  ib.  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  ib. 
Receives  the  medal  of  Sir  -  Godfrey 
Copley,  ib.  His  policy,  ib.  His  char- 
acter, ib.  Second  visit  to  London,  2'J(3. 
Agent  for  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  ib.  In- 
troduced to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Cliatham,  277.  His  popularity  in  Eng- 
land, ib.  His  foreign  services,  ib.  His 
inrtuence  in  France,  278.  Signs  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  1778, 
ib.  Signs  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
lb.  His  illness,  279,  283.  His  philan- 
thropy, ib.,  281.  Extracts  from  letters, 
280, 282,283.  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Anti-slavery  Society,  281.  His 
interest  in  Boston,  282.  Burial-place 
of  his  parents,  ib.  Dates  of  his  visits  to 
Boston,  283.  His  love  for  Boston,  ib. 
Eulogy  -on,  284.  Monument  erected 
to,  285.  His  friendsliip  with  Washing- 
ton, 286.  His  s])eecli  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  288.  His 
reading,  427,  445.  His  i>lan  for  a  united 
party  for  virtue,  446. 

Franklin,  Sarah,  463. 

Free-Soil  speeches,  294. 

Frelinghuysen,  Theodore,  521. 

Frt'inont,  John  C,  his  services  to  the 
United  States,  248.  His  nomination 
by  the  Republican  party  as  President, 
301. 

French  Revolution,  horrors  of  the,  36. 

Funding  system,  348. 

Fusion,  the,  of  parties  in  Massachusetts  : 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Whig 
Executive  Committee,  October,  1855, 
225. 


G. 


Galileo,  his  improvement  in  science,  107. 
Summoned  before  the  Inquisition,  ib. 
On  the  Tower  of  Pisa,  108.  His 
writings,  ib. 

Garter,  motto  of  the  Order  of  the,  470. 
Origin  of  the,  ib. 

Gaston,  Judge,  anecdote' of,  4"32. 

Ghent,  treaty  of  i)eace  between  England 
and  the  I'nited  States  signed  at,  1814, 
333.  News  of  the  treaty  in  New  York, 
ib.  Celebration  of  the,  in  Boston,  ib. 
Festival  at,  336.  United-States  com- 
missioners to,  ib. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 457.  His  "History  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  " 
cited,  (7*. 

Giddings,  Joshua  R.,  497. 

Glasgow,  charitable  system  of,  370. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  quotation  from  his 
"  Deserted  Village,"  458. 

Gordon,  Thomas,  translator  of  Tacitus, 
144. 

Gordon,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  extract  from 
a  letter  of,  586. 

Gore,  Governor  Christopher,  second 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  321,  402.  His  bequest 
to  Harvard  University,  358. 

Gortschakoff,  Prince,  despatch  of,  580. 

Governors,  early,  of  Connecticut,  310. 

Graham,  William  A.,  his  nomination  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  11.  His  charac- 
ter, ib. 

Grant,  General  Ulysses  S.,  banquet  given 
in  honor  of,  685. 

Gray,  Hon.  John  C,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Agriculture,  242. 

Gray,  Thomas,  M.l).,  his  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Macaulay's  History  of  England, 
455,  w. 

Great  remedy,  The,  for  social  and  politi- 
cal evils  :  aiMress  delivered  before  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Boston,  1859,  408. 

"  Great  Republic,"  the  burning  of  the, 
112,  n. 

Green  Dragon  Tavern,  meeting  of 
Boston  mechanics  at  the,  in  1788, 
562. 

Greenough,  Richard,  his  statue  of  Frank- 
lin, 193,  290,  488. 

Greenwich,  Sailors'  Hospital  at,  642. 

Groton,  Conn.,  massacre  at,  in  1781,  84. 
Speech  deUvered  in,  September,  1853, 
ib. 

GuUagher,  his  portrait  of  Washington, 
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Hall,   Robert,  his  charitable   system  in 

Cambridge,  Eiigliind,  370. 
Hamilton,  Lieutenant,  his  official  report 

to  General  Lafayette,  88. 
Hampden,  John,  the  younger,  a  member 

of  the  Council  of  iSix,  1(34. 
Hancock,  Governor  Jolm,  his  house  in 
Boston,  lyL      Signs  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  273. 
Handel,  George  Frederic,  389. 
Handel  and  Haydn   Society,  history  of 
the  origin   of  the,    1815,  334.      First 
oratorios   given   by  the,    335.      Their 
success,  ih.     Their  presidents,  338. 
Harper's  Ferry,  4y4.     Possession  taken 
of  the   national   arsenal  at,  by   John 
Brown,  ib. 
Harrison,  General  William  H.,  150. 
Hartley,  Mr.,  concert  given  for  the  bene- 
fit of,  1769,  329. 
Harvard    University,  address   delivered 
before  the  Alunmi  of,  1852,  13.     First 
Commepcement  at,  16.     Motto  of,  ih. 
Plan    for    scholarsliips    in,   52.      The 
Alumni    of,   speech    at    the    triennial 
festival  of  the,  1857,  354.     Date  of  the 
origin  of  tlie  association,  355.     Orators 
of,  356.      Distinguished  men  of,  357. 
Library  building  of,  358.     State  of  the 
library,  ib.     Appleton  Chapel  of,  359. 
Efforts  for  an  alumni  hall,  ib. 
Havelock,  General,  394,  444. 
Haydn's  Creation,  325,  n. 
Haynes,  Jolm,  Governor  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Colony,  310. 
Healey's  picture  of  Daniel  Webster,  7. 
Hemans,  Mrs.  Felicia,  quotation  from, 

328. 
Herculaneum,     ruins     found     at,     456. 

Col.  Barre"s  remarks  on  the,  ib. 
Heroic  and  Christian  character,  443,  444. 
IIe\res,  Joseph,  481,  n. 
Iliero,  King  of  the  Island  of  Sicily,  105. 

Ills  character,  110.     Death  of,  115. 
Hieronvmus  succeeds  to  tlie  throne  of 
Sicily,    115.      His    alliance   with    the 
Carthaginians,  ib.      His  assassination, 
ib. 
Higby,  Dr.,  391. 

Hilianl,  Hon.  George  S.,  304,  026. 
Hill,  Kev.  Dr.,  pastor  of  the  Episcopal 

Chajiel  at  Athens,  519. 
Historic  glories  of  the  Empire  State,  196. 
Historical  societies  of  the  United  States, 

197. 
Ilitciicock,    President  Edward,  lectures 

of,  40,  «. 
Holbrook,  Colonel  Cluirles  L.,  546. 
Home,  A,  for  the  sailors  :    speech  at  the 


opening  of  the  sailors'  fair  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  1864,  640. 

Hood,  General,  at  Atlanta,  599. 

Hopkins,  Governor  Edward,  310. 

Horner,  Francis,  his  testimony  on  the 
character  of  Sidney,  163. 

Houdon,  portrait  statue  of  Washington 
by,  487. 

Howard,  Lord,  of  Escrick,  member  of  the 
secret  Council  of  Six,  164.  His  testi- 
mony against  Sidney,  165. 

Howard  Benevolent  Society,  of  Boston, 
362. 

Hudson,  Henry,  200. 

Hughes,  Ball,  488. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  Von,  his  opinion 
of  Christianity,  429. 

Hume,  David,  on  the  death  of  Russell 
and  Sidney,  168.  Quotation  from  his 
essays,  458. 

Huntington,  Rev.  Frederic  D.,  his  con- 
nection with  the  Boston  Provident 
Association,  371. 

Hutchinson,  town  of,  its  name  changed 
to  Bari'e,  454. 


Inauguration.the,  of  the  statue  of  Frank- 
lin :  address  delivered  at  tlie  unveiling 
of  the  statue  of  Franklin  in  Boston, 
Sept.  17,  1856,  258. 

Increased  circulation  of  religious  books  : 
speech  made  in  Boston,  1854,  182. 

Independent  Musical  Societj^  of  Boston, 
1789,  331,  336. 

Indigo  raised  in  Carolina,  243. 

Instrumental  concert,  first  given  in  Bos- 
ton, 1783,  329. 

Irish  recruits,  a  speech  made  at  a  meet- 
ing for  enlisting  a  new  Irisli  regiment, 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  1862,  536. 

Irving,  Washington,  his  Life  of  Wash- 
ington quoted,  462.  His  criticism  of 
Sparks's  Life  of  Washington,  672,  673. 


.James,  Duke  of  York,  164. 

Jay,  John,  President  of  the  American 

Bible  Society,  079. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  one  of  the  committee 

to  draft  tlie  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 273. 
Jettreys,   Chief-Justice,   at   the   trial   of 

Algernon     Sidney,    165.      His    brutal 

treatment  of  Sidney,  160. 
Jenks,  Kev.  William,  D.D.,  notice  of  his 

sketch   of  the   rise  of  the   Historical 

Society,  320. 
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Johnson,  Andrew,  his  motion  on  re- 
establishing the  Union,  18151,  5'J7. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  "  Kambler," 
42.     His  opinion  of  hixury,  458. 

Jonali,  Oratorio  of,  iierformod  on  tlie 
occasion  of  Washington's  visit  to  Bos- 
ton, in  1789,  330. 

Joseph,  the  dreams  of,  71. 

Jubilee  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
18G6,  675. 

Juvenal,  quotation  from,  459. 

K. 

Kane,  Edward  K.,  M.D.,  his  expedition 

to  the  Arctic  Seas,  353. 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  question,  the,  230, 

305.      Condition  of,  249.     Affairs  in, 

300. 
Ketchum,  Hon.  Hiram,  letter  to,  on  the 

policy  of  the  old-line  Whigs,  696. 
King's  Chapel,  concerts  given  at,  in  1782 

and  1789,  329,  330. 
Kirby,  C.   H.,  architect   of  the   Boston 

Pui)lic   Library,  219,  375,   378.      His 

design,  ib. 
Know-Nothing  party,  304. 
Kno.x,  Major-General  Henry,  348. 
Kossuth,  Louis,  his  eloquence,  28.     His 

arrival  in  America,  ib. 


L. 


Lacedemonians,  choral  trio  of  the,  399. 

Lafayette,  General,  at  Yorktown,  88. 
Ball  given  in  honor  of,  at  Baltimore, 
463. 

Lathrop,  Uev.  John,  D.U.,  letter  from 
Benjamin  Franklin  to,  283.  Pastor 
of  tiie  Second  Church  in  Boston,  334. 

Lawrence,  Hon.  Abbott,  speech  made  on 
the  death  of,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  iVug.  20, 
1855,  210.  Sketch  of,  ib.  His  dona- 
tion to  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
222,  385. 

Lawrence,  Dr.  William  R.,  general  agent 
of  the  Boston  Provident  Association, 
371. 

Ledyard,  Captain,  bravery  of,  88.  His 
massacre,  ib. 

L'P^meraude,  frigate,  the,  485. 

Lenox,  James,  owner  of  the  original 
draft  of  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, 467. 

Leontini,  Marcellus's  cruelty  to  the  Ro- 
man deserters  at  the  siege  of,  115. 

Le  Sage,  extract  from  his  writings,  38. 

Lessoffsky,  Admiral,  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  speech  made  at  a  banquet  in 
honor  of,  Boston,  18G4,  580. 


Letters  of  Junius  citeil,  457. 

Liberia,  Colony  of,  527. 

Liberty,  true,  464. 

Lincoln,  .Abraham,  l\epul)lican  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  496.  In  Congress, 
ib.  Votes  against  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  -197.  On 
colonization,  528.  His  policy,  593, 
595,596,609.  Tiie  death  of :  remarks 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  1865,  601. 
His  inaugural  address,  604.  His  in- 
terview with  antislavery  friends,  607. 
Effects  of  his  election,  ib.  His  ene- 
mies, 611.  His  proclamation  cited, 
616,  636.  His  emancipation  policy, 
618.  Anecdote  of,  625.  On  constitu- 
tional government,  636.  Death  of, 
661.  Resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  on  the  death  of,  662. 
His  visit  to  (ieneral  Scott,  683. 

Lincoln,  Hon.  Frederic  W.,  Jr.,  Mayor  of 
Boston,  5l)2. 

Literature  of  the  i)rescnt  time,  428. 

Livermore,  George,  324, 404.  Tribute  to, 
1865, 666.  His  relations  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  667.  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Anticpiarian 
Society,  668.  Trustee  of  the  Boston 
Athcn;«um  and  Massachusetts  State 
Libraiy,  ib.  Superintendent  of  a  sab- 
bath school,  ib.  His  collection  of  Bi- 
bles, ib.  His  personal  character,  669. 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  ib. 

Lock  Hospital  collection,  334. 

London,  ancient  concerts  in,  344.  Reli- 
gious lectures  in,  409.  lUemorial  of 
the  Church  of  the  Puritans  in,  489. 

London  "  AtheuiEum,"  extract  from  the, 
499. 

Lord's  Day,  observance  of  the,  as  a  sab- 
bath, by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  1. 

Lothrop,  Kev.  Samuel  K.,  D.D.,  Libra- 
rian of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  322. 

Louisburg, 'siege  of,  313. 

Lowell,  .John,  Jr.,  his  bequest  for  free 
lectures  in  the  cit}'  of  Boston,  215. 

Luther,  Martin,  Life  of,  by  Rev.  Bar- 
nas  Sears,  4.  His  address  in  behalf 
of  Christian  schools,  ib.  Saxon  school 
system  instituted  by  Melancthon  and, 
ib. 

Luxury  and  the  fine  arts,  in  some  of 
their  moral  and  historical  relations  : 
an  address  delivered  in  aid  of  the 
fund  for  Ball's  equestrian  statue  of 
WashingUm,  Boston,  1859,  451. 

Lycurgus,  laws  of,  468. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  119. 
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Lyndhurst,  Lord.  —  See  Copley,  John 
Singleton. 

Lyonj  Brigadier-General  Nathaniel,  508. 

Lytton,  Sir  Edward  Biilwer,  succeeds 
Mr.  Macaulay  as  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  355.  Extract 
from  his  inaugural  speech,  ib. 


M. 


Macaulay,  Baron,  on  the  death  of  Rus- 
sell and  Sidney,  108.  His  description 
of  Mary  of  Orange,  642. 

Macaulay,  Mrs.,  her  History  of  England, 
455,  n. 

Madison,  Rt.  Rev.  James,  Bishop  of 
Virginia,  and  President  of  William 
and  Mary's  College,  485. 

Mahon,  Lord,  162,  n. 

Mann,  Hon.  Horace,  farewell  address  of, 
1853,  94. 

Marcellus  in  Sicily,  102,  115.  His  cru- 
elty, ib.  Refused  admittance  to  Syra- 
cuse, ib.  Commands  the  Roman  fleet, 
ih.     Blockade  of  Syracuse,  117. 

;^L1rkets,  want  of,  70. 

Martial  law,  633. 

Mai-y  II.,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  char- 
acter of,  642.  Her  appropriation  of 
Greenwich  Palace  for  a  liome  for  sail- 
ors, 642.  Her  death  and  burial-place, 
648. 

Maryland,  distinguished  men  of,  352. 

Mason,  Hon.  James  Murray,  352. 

Massachusetts,  in  the  New  England  Con- 
federation,   314.       Electoral    vote    of, 

1852,  81.  The  fusion  of  parties  in, 
225. 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  As- 
sociation, lecture  delivered  before  tiie, 

1853,  102.  Speeches  at  the  triennial 
festivals  of  the,  1854  and  1863,  188, 
561. 

Massachusetts  Colonization  Society, 
si)eech  made  at  the  anniversary  of  the, 
1802,  520. 

Massacliusetts  Electoral  College,  speech 
in  reply  to  a  vote  of  thanks  of  the, 
December,  18.52,  80. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  196, 
402.  Family  almanacs  in  the  library 
of  the,  313.  Opening  of  tiie  Dowse 
Library,  speech  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  tlie,  1857,  318.  Origin  of  the,  ih. 
First  meeting  of  the,  319.  Names  of 
members,  ib.  First  accommodations 
anil  apartments  of  the,  320.  Publica- 
tions of  the,  320,  321.  Donors  to  tiie, 
321,  322.  Fitting  up  of  the  Dowse 
Library,  322.     Busts  in  the  rooms  of 


the,  322,  323.  Remarks  at  the  com- 
memoration of  Thomas  Dowse  by  the, 
1858,  401.  First  Presidents  of  the, 
402.  Remarks  before  the,  on  the 
death  of  Prescott,  405.  Remarks  on 
the  death  of  Nathan  Appleton,  made 
before  the,  502.  Remarks  on  the 
death  of  President  Felton  before  the, 
1862,  515.  Remarks  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst  before  the,  1803,  567. 
Remarks  at  a  meeting  of  the,  on  tlie 
birthday  of  Shakspeare,  571.  Remarks 
on  the  death  of  Josiah  Quincy,  1864, 
584.  Roll  of  the,  ib.  Condition  of 
the  Society,  ib.  Remarks  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the,  on  the  death  of  Edward 
Everett,  1865,  653.  Remarks  on  the 
death  of  President  Lincoln,  1865,  661. 
Remarks  on  the  six  hundredth  birth- 
day of  Dante,  before  the,  1865,  664. 
Tribute  to  George  Livermore :  remarks 
before  the,  1865,  666.  Remarks  on 
the  death  of  Jared  Sparks,  before  the, 
1866,  670. 
Massachusetts  Politics,  99. 
Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
instrumental  concert  given  by  the 
band  of  the,  1783,  329. 
Massachusetts  Regiments,  507. 
Massachusetts  Volunteers :  sjieech  on  the 
presentation  of  a  flag  to  tiie  Twenty- 
second  Regiment,  1861,  505.  Speech 
on  the  presentation  of  a  flag  to  the 
Forty-third  Regiment,  1862,  546. 
Massachusetts   Whig  Convention,  1856, 

speech  made  at  tlie,  244. 
Mather,  Cotton,  D.D.     His  "Essays  to 

do  good,"  280,  427. 
Mather,  Dr.  Samuel,  letter  from  Benja- 
min Franklin  to,  283. 
Maury,    Lieutenant    Matthew   L.     His 

wind  and  current  charts,  202. 
McClellan,  Major-General  (ieorge  B.,  508. 
Extract  from  an  order  of,  to  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  551.  The  nomina- 
tion of,  for  tlie  Presidency  :  speecii 
at  the  ratification  meeting  in  Union 
Square,  New  York,  18f)4,  590,  602. 
His  birthplace,  591.  His  victory  at 
Antietam,  //;.  Indignities  offered  him, 
//;.  Drives  the  Southern  army  across 
the  Potomac,  //).  ( )tlier  victories,  ib. 
Deprived  of  his  command,  sent  into 
retirement,  592.  His  letter  of  accept- 
ance cited,  598,  599.  His  maxim,  ib. 
His  prospects  of  election,  603.  His 
career,  626.  Extract  from  a  speech 
of,  630.  Extract  from  his  farewell 
address,  632,  637. 
McClellan  Legion,  632,  637. 
McClellan  I'latform,  the,  598. 
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McKav,  Donald,  builder  of  the  ship 
"  Great  Republic,"  112. 

Meagher,  General  Thomas  Francis,  537. 

Mechanics  of  Boston,  lOU,  18'J,  562. 

Mecklenburg  and  Kowan,  N.C.,  resolu- 
tion of  the  young  ladies  of,  4G3. 

Meiancthon,  the  Saxon  school  system 
instituted  by  Martin  Luther  and,  5. 

Memorial  addressed  to  the  City  Council, 
Boston,  1857,  301. 

Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  Felix,  his  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  341.  His 
Elijali,  ih.     Death  of,  ib. 

Miller,  Hugh,  quotation  from,  448. 

Milton,  John,  his  description  of  Sam- 
son, 118.  His  travels,  415.  His  rep- 
resentation of  the  archangel  Michael's 
advice  to  Adam  and  Eve,  449.  Ex- 
tract trom  his  drama  of  the  Agonistes, 
461. 

Mirabeau  announces  the  death  of  Frank- 
lin to  the  National  Assembly  of  France, 
132. 

Missouri  Compromise,  remarks  on  the 
repeal  of  the,  1854,  175,  250,  691. 

Mitchell,  Maria,  her  discoveries  in  As- 
tronomJ^  106. 

Mitchell,  Hon.  Nahum,  his  publication 
of  the  Bridgewater  Collection,  336. 

Modern  writers,  26. 

Monk,  General  George,  152. 

Monmouth,  James,  Duke  of,  supported 
by  Algernon  Sidney,  164.  A  member 
of  the  Council  of  Six,  ib. 

Moore,  Thomas,  anecdote  of  Scott  and, 
35.     His  lines  on  Rousseau,  37. 

Moral  and  historical  relations  of  lux- 
ury and  the  fine  arts:  address  deliv- 
ered, 1859,  541. 

Mount  Auburn,  statues  in  the  chapel  at, 
260. 

Mozart,  his  requiem,  and  opera  of  Don 
Giovanni,  340. 

Music  Hall,  Boston,  organ  in  the,  565. 

Music  in  New  England :  address  deliv- 
ered at  the  opening  of  the  first  musi- 
cal festival  in  Boston,  1857,  325.  P'irst 
concert  of,  in  Boston,  328.  Tower  of, 
339.  The  effect  of,  342.  In  the 
schools :  speech  made  at  the  school 
tbstival,  1858,  397. 
Musical  Festival,  address  at  the  opening 

of  the  first,  1857,  325. 
Musical  Festivals  of  Europe,  327. 


N. 


National  Monument  at  Washington,  195. 
National   politics:   speech  made  at   the 

Whig   Convention   of  Massachusetts, 

Boston,  1856,  244. 


National  Republicans,  226. 

National  Union  Convention  at  Philadel- 
l)liia,  703. 

Nebraska  Bill,  the,  176,  233. 

Needham,  barbecue  at,  1856,  254. 

Nelson,  Horatio,  Lord,  waters  his  ships 
at  the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  113. 

New  England,  nmsic  in :  address  deliv- 
ered at  the  oi)ening  of  the  Musical  fes- 
tival, 1857,  325. 

New  London,  entrance  of  the  British  into, 
86.  Burning  of,  87,  309.  Rebuilt,  ih. 
Speech  made  at,  on  the  presidential 
election,  1864,  600. 

New  Orleans,  battle  of,  333. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  statue  at  Cam- 
bridge, 106.  His  intellectual  power, 
ib.  His  discovery  of  the  composition 
of  forces,  ib. 

New  York,  City  of,  charitable  sys- 
tem of,  370.  Ratification  meeting  in 
Union  Square,  1864,  590.  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  organized 
at,  ib. 

New  York,  State  of,  her  heroes  and  pa- 
triots, 200. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  speech  at 
the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the, 
November,  1854,  196. 

Niebuhr,  on  the  anniversary  of  Algernon 
Sidney's  death,  172. 

North,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  452. 

Norwich,  Bishop  of,  ou  libraries,  387. 


o. 

Obligations  and  responsibilities  of  edu- 
cated men  in  the  use  of  the  tongue 
and  of  the  pen,   13. 

Odiorne,  (ieorge.  Commissioner  of  the 
Public  Library,  382. 

Officers  of  the  Russian  fleet,  speech  at 
the  banquet  to  the,  1864,  580. 

Oken,  Professor  Lorenz,  39. 

Old-line  Whigs,  policy  of  the,  696. 

Old  North  State,  463,  482. 

Old  South  Church,  meeting  held  in  the, 
1770,  479. 

Oliver,  Ensign  Francis  J.,  first  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Boston  Light  In- 
tantry,  547. 

Opening  of  the  Dowse  Library,  speech 
at  the,  318. 

Opposition,  the  policy  of  the,  in  1864, 
631. 

Organ,  great,  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall, 
565. 

Ostend  Conference,  foreign  policy  of  the, 
250,  298. 

Otis,  James,  his  statue  at  Mount  Auburn, 
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260,  479,  487.  Moderator  of  a  town 
meeting  in  Boston,  1765,  458.  Sketch 
of,  479. 


Palsy,  William,  extracts  from  his  essay 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  440, 
442. 

Palfrey,  Dr.  John  Gorham,  his  Anniver- 
sary discourse  cited,  320,  401.  His 
History  of  New  England  cited,  ib. 

Pahnerston,  Lord,  his  suggestion  on 
drainage,  69. 

Paris,  Congress  of  Peace  at,  279. 

Parker,  Matthew  Stanley,  Esq.,  treasurer 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
334. 

Party  rancor,  637. 

Patriot  age.  The,  345. 

Patriot  mothers,  462. 

Peabody  Education  Fund,  banquet  given 
to  tlie  trustees  of  the,  1867,  685. 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  trustees, 
686. 

Peabody,  Rev.  Ephraim,  D.D. :  his  con- 
nection with  the  Boston  Provident  As- 
sociation, 371. 

Peabody,  George :  remarks  made  at  the 
banquet  given  to  General  Grant  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund,  New  York,  1867,  685.  His  re- 
turn from  England,  687. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert :  exliibition  of  liis  gal- 
lery in  Whitehall  Gardens,  475. 

Pen,  use  of  the,  13. 

Penn,  William,  131.  His  support  of  Al- 
gernon Sidney,  163. 

Pepperell,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  command- 
er at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  313. 

Pericles,  the  Greek  orator,  380. 

Perkins,  Hon.  Thomas  Handasyd,  sketch 
of,  195. 

Perry,  Commodore,  his  expedition  to 
Ja])an,  353. 

Philadelpliia  Agricultural  Society,  first 
American  society,  242. 

Piiiladelphia  Ladies'  Association  for  the 
relief  of  soldiers  in  1780,  463. 

Philadelphia,  National  Union  Convention 
at,  703. 

Phiilil)s,  Jonatlian,  his  gift  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  221,  3H1,  384. 

Piiiliips,  Wendell,  619,  622. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  secretary  of  the 
first  American  agricultural  society, 
242. 

Pilgrim  age,  The,  345. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day  as  a  sabbath  by  the,  1. 


Pilgrim  mothers,  462. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  John  Bunvan's,  4. 

Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  453. 

Plumer,  William,  letter  tiom  John  Ad- 
ams to,  481. 

Plutarch,  110. 

Policy,  the,  of  the  oj^position  :  speech  at 
the  Boston  Music  Hall,  1864,  631. 

Political  meetings  in  Faneuil  Hall,  434. 

Politics  and  religion,  433.  In  the  pulpit, 
ib. 

Pope,  Alexander,  extract  from  his  Tem- 
ple of  Fame,  42. 

Population  of  America,  73. 

Porter,  Edward  F.,  commissioner  of  the 
Public  Library,  382. 

Porter,  Peter  A.,  532. 

Porter's  l^rogress  of  the  British  Nation 
cited,  72. 

Potomac,  army  of  the,  598. 

Pownall,  Governor  Thomas,  455. 

Prescott,  William  H.,  death  of:  intro- 
ductory remarks  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1859, 
405. 

Presidential  election  of  1860 :  speech  de- 
livered at  the  Union  Ratification  Meet- 
ing in  Boston,  492. 

Presidential  election  of  1864 :  speech 
made  at  New  London,  Conn.,  600. 

Presidential  question,  the  :  speech  made 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  1856,  292. 

Press,  the  American,  44.  English,  45. 
Of  the  United  States,  566. 

Prevention  of  Pauperism,  Society  for 
the,  in  Boston,  362. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tlie  Unit- 
ed States,  remarks  at  tiie  triennial 
convention  of  the,  with  a  rejjort  and 
resolutions,  New  York,  liS62,  541. 
Propositions  on  the  condition  of  the, 
542.  Resolutions  of  the  committee, 
544. 

Province  House  in  Boston,  191. 

Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  presented  with 
Archimedes's  shi]»,  113. 

Public  land  policy,  62. 

Public  Library  of  tlie  City  of  Boston, 
address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the,  213,  'ilo.  Dedication  of 
the,  373.  Address  delivered  at  the, 
1858,  ib.  Board  of  commissioners  es- 
tablished, 374.  Erection  of  a  building 
for  the,  ib.  Proposals  and  plans  and 
contracts  for  the,  375.  Commission- 
ers of  tiie,  381,  382.  Architect  and 
contractors,  '-^M. 

Public  Opinion.  19. 

Purchas's  I'ilgrims,  403. 

Puritans,  their  idea  of  education,  2,  67. 
Music  among  the,  328. 
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Quincy,  Josiah,  Jr.,  rouses  tlie  Ameri- 
can colonies  auanist  British  opjires- 
sion,  140.  His  pamplilet  on  tlie  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill,  (7;.  His  Defence  of 
Captain  Preston,  1-41.  His  account  of 
the  eloquence  of  Chatham,  //).  De- 
parture for  ICnuland.  ib.  His  death,  ib. 
Extract  from  his  will,  ib.,  5S7.  His 
journal  of  a  voyage  to  Enu;land  cited, 
4.J0. 

Quincy,  Hon.  Josiah,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  arraniiements  to  cele- 
brate the  peace  of  1814,  3;>:).  Mayor 
of  Boston,  3y8,  587.  Senior  mcndjcr 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soci- 
ety, ib.  Death  of:  remarks  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society,  18tj4,  584. 
Reminiscences  of,  ib.  His  interest  in 
the  Society,  ib  His  historical  name, 
586.  His  accomplishments  and  writ- 
ings, 588.  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, ib.  His  character,  ib.  His 
agricultural  essay,  589.  His  last 
years,  ib. 

Quinuipiac,  its  name  changed  to  New 
Haven,  1639,  310. 


R. 


Raphael,  cartoons  of,  482. 

Ratification   meeting  in  Union    Square, 

New  York,  1864,  590. 
Ravenscroft,    Thomas,    version    of    the 

Psalms  by,  3'J8. 
Rebellion,  the    Church,  as   affected   by 

the  war  of  the,  541.     Effects  of  the, 

576,  621,  623.     Struggles  against  the, 

577. 
Recruits,  meeting   to   raise,   on   Boston 

Common,  1862/530.     Irish,  1862,  536. 
Rea,  Daniel,  the  vocalist,  330. 
Religion,  influence  of,  in  private  and  do- 
mestic life,  440. 
Religious  books,  increased  circulation  of, 

182. 
Religious  instruction  for  the  young,  1. 
Repeal,    the,   of   the    Missouri   comjiro- 

mise:  remarks  made  at  Faneuil   Hall, 

Feb  23,  1854,  175. 
Republican  freedom,  state  of,  393. 
Ilei>ublican  party  of  Massachusetts,  253, 

306,  594,  609,  615,  616,  619,  620. 
Revere,  Paul,  189.     First  president   of 

the     Massachusetts     Charitable     Me- 

cluanic  AssoLiiation,  562 
Revolution  of  1688,  164,  173. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  454. 
Richmond,    speech  on  the  fall  of,  1865, 

658. 


Richmond  Yomig  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, address  delivered  before  the, 
1859,  408. 

Rives,  Hon.  William  C,  letter  to,  on  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  691. 

Rockwell,  Hon.  Julius,  232. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  liis  idea  of  works  of 
art,  482. 

Roman  army  at  Syracuse,  115. 

Roman  laws,  regarding  offices  of  State, 
102. 

Rome,  luxurj'  in,  461.  Revolution  and 
civil  war  in,  555. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  his  literary  am- 
bition, 36.     Writings  of,  ib. 

Rowan,  North  C'arolina,  resolution  of  the 
young  ladies  of,  4IJ3. 

Rowin,  Thomas,  fatal  accident  to,  in  the 
erection  of  the  Public  Library'   384. 

Russell,  Lady  Kachel,  dedication  of  Cot- 
ton Mather's  funeral  sermon  on  Fitz 
John  Wiiithro])  to,  572,  n. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  author  of  the  life  of 
William,  Lord  Hussell,  161. 

Russell,  William,  Lord,  on  the  character 
of  Algernon  Sidney,  161.  JMeniber  of 
the  secret  t'ouncil  of  Six,  164.  His  ar- 
rest, 165.  His  secretary,  167.  His 
execution,  ib. 

Russian  empire,  582.  Emancipation  of 
slaves  in  the,  ib. 

Russian  fleet,  speech  at  the  banquet  in 
honor  of  Admiral  Lessott'sky  and  his 
oflicers,  Boston,  1864,  580. 

Russian  ladies,  581. 

Russian  legation,  580,  682. 

Rye-house  plot,  165. 


s. 


Sabbath,  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day 

as  a,  by  the  Pilgrim  fiithers,  I.    Value 

of  the,  439. 
Sailor's  fair,  speech  on  the  opening  of 

the,  18  i4,  640. 
Sailor's  hospital  at  Greenwich,  England, 

642. 
Saltonstall,  Gurdon,  governor  of  Connec- 
ticut, 311. 
Saltonstall,  Colonel  Leverett,  letter  to, 

on  the  National  Union  Convention   at 

Philadcli)hia.  703. 
"Sam  Adams  Uegiments,"  191. 
Santvoonl,    (i.    Van,    his    biography    of 

Algernon  Sidney,  146. 
Sargent,  Daniel,  first  commander  of  the 

Boston  Light  Infantry,  548. 
Sargent,  Epes,  his  edition  of  Franklin's 

writings,  126. 
Sanders,  Charles,  Esq  ,  his  bequest   to 

Harvard  College,  359,  n. 
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Saxon  school  system,  instituted  by  Mar- 
tin Luther  and  Melanctiion,  -1. 

Sciiool  Festival,  speech  made  at  the,  in 
Boston,  18-38,  397. 

School  System,  instituted  by  Luther  and 
INIelanctlion,  4. 

Science,  Modern,  41. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Bart.,  anecdote  of 
Moore  and,  35 ;  bust  of,  by  Chantrey, 
322. 

Scott,  Lieut.  General  Winfield,  speech 
on  the  nomination  of,  for  the  presi- 
dency, 18-32,  6.  His  character,  9,  11, 
82.  His  victories,  10.  Brevetted  ma- 
jor general,  ib.  Receives  a  gold  medal, 
:6.  His  conduct  in  Mexico,  ib.  His 
proclamation,  ib.  His  services  to  his 
country,  ib.  His  discliarge  of  duties,  ib. 
Death  of,  remarks  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  186tJ, 
680.  His  career,  //)  His  military  and 
civil  services,  ib.  Dr.  Channing's  eu- 
logy on,  681.  His  illness,  682.  At  the 
head  of  the  American  army,  ib.  His 
patriotism  and  vigilance,  ib.  Ketires 
from  office,  ib.  His  autobiograpiiy,  ib. 
President  Lincoln's  visit  to,  683.  His 
foibles,  ib.  Birthplace  of,  ib.  Last 
interview  with,  ib.     Letter  from,  684. 

Sculpture  in  the  United  States,  488. 

Secession  leaders  of  the  south,  59-3,  608. 

Second  war  of  independence,  332. 

Selby,  Mr.,  organist  of  King's  Chapel, 
1782,  329.    Anthem  composed  by,  330. 

Sever,  Colonel,  497. 

Seward,  Hon.  William  H.,  Ids  speech  at 
Auburn,  New  York,  1864,  619,  623. 

Shakspeare,  William,  his  descrijnion  of 
Cleopatra's  bark,  112.  Remarks  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society,  1864,  on  tlie  tercentenary 
connnenioration  of  the  birthday  of, 
•571.  His  history,  572.  Resolution  by 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
574. 

Shaw,  Major  Samuel,  348. 

Shay's  Rebellion,  393. 

Shepard,  Mrs.  S.  Inman  Kast,  her  dona- 
tion to  the  Boston  I'ublic  Library,  222. 

Sherman,  f^ieut. -General  William  T., 
letter  from,  to  the  nuiyor  of  Atlanta, 
622. 

Sherman,  Roger,  273. 

Shnrtletr,  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.,  his  system 
of  arrangement  of  libraries,  376. 

Sicily,  harbors  of,  113.  Marcellus  sent 
as  connnander  to,  115. 

Siilncy,  Algernon,  })i<)graphy  of,  146. 
ills  parentage  and  birth,  ib.  His  edu- 
cation, 147.  Visits  Denmark,  I'aris, 
and  Rome,  ib.     Connnands  a  trooj)  of 


horse  in  Ireland,  ib.  Espouses  the 
cause  of  the  parliament  and  the  people, 
ib.  Appointed  captain,  ib.  Rromoted 
lieutenant  colonel,  ib.  At  the  fight 
of  ^larston  Moor,  /6.  Woimded,  148. 
In  the  army  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
under  Cromwell,  ib.  His  motto,  149. 
Enters  the  House  of  Commons,  ib. 
Chosen  burgess  for  the  town  ot  Car- 
diff, ib.  Appointed  lieutenant  general 
of  horse  in  Ireland,  and  governor  of 
Dublin  Castle,  ib.  Recalled  from  Ire- 
land, ib.  Receives  the  thanks  of 
parliament,  ib.  Governor  of  Dover 
Castle,  ib.  Appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  judge  Charles  I.,  of 
England,  149.  Refuses  to  act,  ib. 
Extract  from  a  letter  giving  his  rea- 
sons, ib.  His  opinion  of  ('liarles,  150. 
Resists  Cromwell,  ib.  Driven  from 
parliament  by  Cromwell,  ib.  In  re- 
tirement, 151.  Resumes  his  seat  in 
parliament,  (6.  Appointed  a  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Sound  to  make  peace  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Denmark,  ib.  His 
thoughts  on  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, ib.  Retires  from  the  office  of 
public    minister,    ib.      Letter    to    his 


father,  li 


Extracts  from  a  letter  of, 


153,  157.  Anecdote  of,  155.  Accom- 
panies Lord  Lisle  to  Denmark,  147. 
In  Ireland,  ib.  His  autograph  and 
motto,  155.  His  residence  abroad, 
157.  His  father's  displeasure,  ib.  His 
home  in  Italy,  ib.  Travels  through 
Switzerland,  etc.,  158.  Attemjjt  to 
assassinate  him,  ib.  Gffers  himself  as 
a  volunteer  for  Hungary,  and  is  re- 
jected, ib.  His  attempt  to  establish  a 
free  commonwealth  in  England,  ib. 
His  independence,  159.  Anectlote  of, 
//).  Term  of  his  exile,  //'.  Death  of  his 
parents,  //).  Retm-n  to  England,  ib.  His 
negotiations  with  Barillon  the  French 
ambassador,  160.  His  charai:ter,  161, 
163.  Opinion  of  Francis  Horner  on  his 
character,  163.  Otfers  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  parliament,  ib.  Sup- 
ported by  William  I'enn,  /7).  Is  de- 
feated, ib.  Candidate  lor  Bamber  in 
Essex,  ib.  Elected,  ib.  His  election 
declared  void,  ib.  Persecution  of,  ib. 
Charged  with  plots,  //).  Purchases  an 
estate  in  France,  //'.  His  draft  of 
an  answer  to  the  king's  declaration 
justifying  his  dissolutions  of  jjarlia- 
ment,  ib.  His  discourses  on  govern- 
ment, 1()4,  ItiC),  170.  His  love  of 
liberty,  ib.  His  supjjort  of  the  Duke 
of  IVior.mouth,  ib.  AkMuber  of  the 
Council  of  Six,  ib.     His  arrest,  165. 
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Imprisoned  in  tlie  tower,  il>.  His 
trial,  lb.  His  sentence,  166.  His  calm- 
ness, ib.  His  essay  on  virtuous  love, 
1G7.  His  "Apology  in  tlie  dav  of  his 
death,"  168.  His  last  address, 76.  His 
e.xecution,  169.  His  eulogy,  ib.  Kx- 
tract  tioin  his  discourses  on  govern- 
ment, 170.  Anniversary  of  his  death, 
172.     His  memory,  ib. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  anecdote  of,  148. 

Sidney',  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  146. 
Ambassador  to  Denmark,  147. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  his  connection  with 
agriculture,  242. 

Six  hundredth  birthday  of  Dante,  re- 
marks on  the,  1865,  664. 

Smith,  Gerritt,  his  speech  on  the  annex- 
ation of  Cuba,  cited,  304. 

Smith,  Mayor  Jerome  V.  C,  lays  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Public  Library, 
375. 

Societ\'  of  Cincinnati,  347.  Formation 
of  the,  ib.     I'rejudices  against,  348. 

Soldiers,  tracts  for  the,  520. 

Somers,  Lord,  164. 

Somers,  Sir  George,  wrecked  on  the 
Bermudas  in  160'J,  571. 

Soutiiampton,  Henry  Wriotliesley,  Earl 
of,  Shakspeare's  patron,  572. 

South  Carolina  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, 243. 

Southern  sentiment,  595.     States,  621. 

Sparks,  Jared,  126.  Author  of  the  life 
of  Franklin,  281.  Editor  of  the  works 
of  Franklin,  ib.  Tribute  to  :  remarjvs 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
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